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Office  of  the 
Inspector  of  Prisons  and  Public  Charities,  Ontario, 

Parliament  Buildings,  Toronto,  November,  1889. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  herewith,  to  be  presented  to  His 
Honour  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  the  Eighteenth  Annual  Keport  upon  the 
Institution  for  the  Education  and  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  Brantford,  being  for 
the  year  ending  30th  September,  1889. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

R  CHRISTIE, 

Ins'pector. 

The  Honourable  J.  M,  Gibson,  M.P.P., 

Secretary  for  the  Province  of  Ontario. 
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INSTITUTION  FOE  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 


EIGHTEENTH 


ANNUAL  REPORT 


OP  THE 


INSPECTOR  OF  PRISONS  AND  PUBLIC  CHARITIES 


FOR  THE 


PROVINCE  OF  ONTARIO. 


Parliament  Buildings, 

Toronto,  November,  1889. 

To  the  Honourable  Sir  Alexander  Campbell,  K.C.M.G.,  Lieutenant-Governor 

of  the  Province  of  Ontario 

May  it  Please  your  Honour  : — 

I  beg  to  submit  herewith  the  Eighteenth  Annual  Report  upon  the  Ontario 
Institution  for  the  Education  and  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  Brantford,  being  for 
the  official  year  ending  30th  September,  1889. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Your  Honour's  most  obedient  servant. 

R.  CHRISTIE, 

Inspector. 


ONTAEIO  INSTITUTION 


FOR  THE 

EDUCATION  4ND  INSTRUCTION  OF  THE  BLIND 


In  submitting  the  annual  report  upon  the  work  of  this  Institution  it  is 
unnecessary  to  make  a  lengthened  statement  in  regard  to  its  operations  during 
the  past  year. 

In  the  reports  of  the  Principal  and  Examiners  which  follow  will  be  found 
detailed  statements  of  the  work  accomplished,  and  from  its  past  history  as  an 
educational  institution,  together  with  its  present  organization  and  good  prospects 
for  carrying  out  the  purpose  of  its  establishment,  the  hope  may  well  ]3e  enter- 
tained that  the  no  small  measure  of  success  which  has  been  reached  will  in  time 
to  come  be  exceeded  and  that  good  results  will  continue  to  show  themselves  in 
the  work  of  the  institution. 

Inspections. 

Copies  of  the  minutes  made  by  me  after  my  various  inspections  are 
appended  : — 

I  made  an  inspection  of  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  on  the  17th  July, 
1889,  principally  with  the  view  of  determining  in  regard  to  some  improvements 
provided  for  under  Capital  Appropriation,  and  requiring  to  be  completed,  so 
that  the  coming  session  of  the  institution  might  not  be  interfered  with  by  having 
the  premises  in  an  untidy  condition  at  the  time  of  the  reassembling  of  the  pupils. 

The  principal  work  to  be  done  is  the  laying  of  the  hardwood  floor  in  the 
corridor,  at  the  estimated  cost  of  $40.00 ;  an  expenditure  in  the  bursar's  ofiice,  for 
renovating  it,  not  to  exceed  $50.00  ;  also  kalsomining  the  corridor  connecting  the 
kitchen  with  the  main  building ;  the  painting  and  pointing  of  the  Principal's  house, 
not  to  exceed  the  sum  of  $100.00 ;  instructions  were  given  to  have  these  matters 
completed  within  the  prescribed  time,  and  not  to  exceed  the  estimated  cost 
as  above. 

In  view  of  the  extended  and  increased  waterworks  system  now  being  con- 
structed for  the  purpose  of  securing  an  ample  supply  for  the  city,  some  corres- 
pondence has  taken  place  with  the  authorities  for  the  purpose  of  estimating 
the  cost  for  a  supply  from  this  source  for  the  better  protection  of  the  institution 
buildings,  in  the  event  of  a  fire.  Somewhat  different  plans  may  be  adopted  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  purpose,  and  the  superintendent  was  requested  to  make 
more  definite  enquiry  in  regard  to  cost  of  the  works  that  would  be  required,  in 
event  of  the  supply  being  furnished  by  the  city  for  fire  purposes. 
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An  appropriation  was  also  made  during  the  last  session  of  the  legislature,  for 
the  better  disposal  of  sewage.  The  most  favorable  time  for  the  construction  of 
such  works  would  be  during  the  vacation  term.  In  view  of  the  very  probable 
success  of  the  new  system  by  the  use  of  the  porous  carbon,  now  being  tested  in 
several  localities,  it  is  deemed  better  to  delay  operations  until  the  tests  would 
prove  the  desirability  of  its  adoption  at  the  institution. 

In  company  with  the  Honourable  the  Treasurer,  I  again  visited  the  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  Brantford,  on  the  22nd  October,  and  saw  the  several  classes  engaged  in  literary 
work,  and  also  the  pupils  employed  in  the  industrial  branches. 

The  classification  and  distribution  appeared  to  be  made  with  due  care  and  judgment, 
with  the  object  of  affording  the  pupils  the  best  opportunit||  f or  acquiring  knowledge 
according  to  their  individual  aptitude  and  ability. 

The  important  question  of  the  best  methods  of  imparting  instruction  to  the  blind 
continues  to  receive  careful  consideration,  and,  from  time  to  time,  improvements  are 
being  introduced  which  will  no  doubt  result  in  adding  interest  to  the  work  of  the  class- 
room, and  in  many  ways  tend  to  the  advancement  of  the  pupils  under  instruction. 

In  this  regard  the  recent  adoption  of  the  "Kindergarten"  system  in  teaching  the 
junior  classes  appears  to  be  attended  with  good  results  in  developing  the  mind,  and 
enabling  the  sightless  pupil  to  apprehend  more  fully  and  rapidly  the  lesson  taught. 

The  number  of  pupils  now  on  the  roll,  in  residence,  is  138,  79  males  and  59  females, 
or  a  total  of  138,  all  of  whom,  with  one  exception,  were  in  good  health,  and  reported  to 
be  zealously  and  actively  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  session. 

During  the  recess  the  institution  buildings  have  all  been  thoroughly  gone  over,  and 
any  necessary  repairs  have  been  made,  and  the  apartments  throughout  are  found  to  be 
comfortable  and  neatly  kept.  All  the  available  space,  however,  is  now  occupied,  and  in 
event  of  the  admission  of  a  larger  number  the  question  of  increased  accommodation, 
on  the  female  side  especially,  will  have  to  be  considered. 

The  necessity  for  a  large  number  of  separate  apartments  for  music  practice  is 
obvious,  when  at  least  a  good  degree  of  proficiency  is  to  be  looked  for.  And  although  no 
space  in  the  building  has  been  taken  up  for  this  purpose  which  could  be  done  without, 
yet  the  necessities  in  this  regard  have  from  time  to  time  made  some  encroachment  which, 
together  with  the  actual  class-room  accommodation  required,  has  left  no  separate  apart- 
ment which  can  properly  be  used  as  a  sitting  or  recreation  room  for  the  female  pu[)ils, 
and  such  additional  room  for  their  use  in  stormy  or  severe  weather  is  indispensable. 

In  consequence  of  the  light  rain-fall  for  many  months  past  the  probable  insufficiency 
or  failure  of  the  water  supply  from  the  present  source  is  causing  some  anxiety.  The  spring 
from  which  it  is  got  for  culinary  and  domestic  use  has  largely  diminished  from  its  ordinary 
flow,  and  the  rain  water-tanks  which  have  been  relied  upon  for  a  supply  for  laundry  pur- 
poses, have  also  been  empty  or  nearly  so  for  a  long  time  past.  In  view  of  the  permanent 
system  for  supplying  the  city  being  now  in  operation,  enquiry  will  be  made  as  to  the 
terras  upon  which  water  can  be  obtained  for  the  institution  from  that  source,  at  least  to 
the  extent  of  making  good  the  quantity  which  is  lacking,  to  make  it  ample,  both  for 
domestic  use,  and  for  service  for  fire  purposes. 

The  grounds  were  in  good  order  but  the  crops,  owing  to  drouth  during  the  past  season, 
have  in  most  cases  been  inferior. 
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PRINCIPAL'S  REPORT. 


To  Robert  Christie,  Esq., 

Inspector  of  Public  Institutions^  etc. 


Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  present  the  report  of  the  Ontario  Institution  for  the  Blind 
for  the  year  ending  September  30th,  1889,  and  shall,  in  the  first  place  as  in  former  years^ 
deal  with  the 

Statistics  of  Attendance. 


The  enrolment  of  pupils  during  ihe  session  under  review  numbered  148,  or  twelve 
more  than  in  the  previous  session.  Of  the  148  pupils  eighty-six  were  males  and  sixty- 
two  females.  One  youth,  immediately  after  the  vacation  of  1888,  having  evinco^d  a 
determination  to  violate  the  rules  and  encourage  others  in  their  violation,  was  promptly 
returned  to  his  friends  for  the  remainder  of  the  session.  At  the  close  of  the  session  the 
register  showed  a  pupil  population  of  147,  of  whom  eighty-five  were  males  and  sixty-two 
females,  and  of  these  116  had  re-entered  on  the  30th  September,  1889.  This  leaves, 
thirty-one  to  be  accounted  for  as  follows  : — 

Males.    Females.  Total. 

Graduates  : 

Willow  workers   3  0,  3 

Piano  tuners   2  0  2 

From  literary  classes   112 

From  work-room,  knitting  and  fancy  work- 
classes    0  1  1 

Fairly  proficient  in  literary  and  other  branches  ....        1  2  3 

Obtained  employment   2  0  2 

Left  Canada   1  0  1 

Excluded,  owing  to  mental  incapacity   0  3  3 

Excluded,  owing  to  improved  sight   1  0  1 

Detained  at  home  for  explained  cause   0  1  1 

Detained  at  home  for  causes  at  present  unknown ...        4  0  4 

Detained  at  home  temporarily. .  .   5  1  6 

Removed  owing  to  ill  health   =   1  1  2 


21 


10 


31 


The  attendance  on  the  30th  September,  1889,  was  135,  eleven  more  than  were  present 
at  the  corresponding  date  last  year,  and  included  the  following  : — 


Males.    Females.  Total. 


"     former  sessions  re-admitted 
New  pupils  


65 

51 

116 

4 

1 

5 

8 

6 

14 

77 

58 

135 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  first  table  above  given  six  pupils  are  described  as-. 
"  Detained  at  home  temporarily."  Their  return  will  bring  up  the  total  pupil  population 
of  this  session  to  141,  eighty-two  males  and  fifty-nine  females.  But  to  these  will  shortly 
be  added  the  youth  excluded  a  year  ago  now  re-admitted  on  probation,  and  one  new 
male  applicant.  There  are  three  or  four  others  on  the  list  for  admission,  one  or  more  of 
whom  may  possibly  enter  before  long.  According  to  present  appearances  we  shall,  before 
Christmas,  have  to  provide  accommodation  for  not  less  than  143  pupils,  or  three  in  execs 
of  what  we  regard  as  our  full  number,  and  ten  more  than  were  in  attendance  on  the  3.1a 
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December,  1888.  My  last  year's  estimate  of  the  probable  maximum  enrolment  was 
exceeded  by  eiglit,  and  I  shall  be  safe  in  predicting  that,  before  the  vacation  of 
1889,  we  shall  have  registered  for  the  current  session  close  upoa  150  pupils.  No 
special  efforts  have  been  put  forth  during  the  past  year  in  the  way  of  canvassing  for  new 
pupils,  although  during  the  holidays  calls  were  made  by  officers  at  my  request  in  several 
instances  where  a  personal  interview  seemed  to  be  desirable. 

I  drew  attention  in  my  last  report  very  pointedly  to  the  lamentable  evidence  too 
frequently  afforded  of  parental  ignorance,  or  indifference,  or  mistaken  affection  as  prevent- 
ing the  attendance  and  education  of  blind  young  persons,  whose  lives  are  simply  wrecked 
by  the  refusal  to  place  them  in  the  institution.  I  do  not  propose  to  say  more  on  the 
subject  of  compulsory  education  at  this  time,  except  to  remark  that  it  might  possibly  be 
applied  tentatively  to  the  cases  of  those  youths  who  are  in  any  respect  dependent,  or  likely 
to  become  dependent,  on  municipal  support.  Such  cases  do  exist  within  my  personal 
knowledge. 

The  ages  of  the  new  pupils  are  as  follows  : — 


Years.  Males.  Females.  Total. 

7   0  1  1 

10   1  0  1 

13   1  3  4 

14   1  1  2 

15   1  0  1 

16   0  1  1 

19   1  0  1 

22   1  0  1 

:28   1  0  1 

^5   1  0  1 


8  6  14 

Graduates  of  1889. 

Some  reference  to  the  attainments  and  prospects  of  the  pupils  who  have  recently 
graduated  in  various  branches  of  learning  and  instruction  may  be  interesting,  as  showing 
very  forcibly  the  benefits  conferred  by  the  institution  on  those  who  avail  of  its  advantages. 
Of  the  willow  shop  graduates  the  senior  is  a  young  man  twenty-six  years  of  age.  He  lost 
his  sight  by  an  accident  when  he  had  just  arrived  at  manhood.  His  employment,  previous 
to  his  entering  the  institution,  had  been  exclusively  agricultural,  but  to  a  well  developed 
mechanical  faculty  he  added  a  most  conscientious  attention  to  instruction,  and  close 
application  to  his  business.  He  has  graduated  at  the  end  of  four  brief  sessions  with  a 
full  outfit  of  tools,  models  and  material,  and  qualified  to  hold  his  own  in  the  production 
of  any  article  in- his  line,  from  the  rough  bushel-basket  to  the  handsome  rattan  rocking- 
<;hair,  with  any  seeing  workman  in  the  province.  Both  the  other  willow  shop  graduates 
entered  while  children  and  took  the  usual  course  of  literary  studies.  Their  introduction 
to  the  willow  shop  was,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  gradual,  but  both  made  excellent  pro- 
gress, and  have  graduated  before  attaining  the  age  of  twenty-one  years.  They  have  now 
started  in  life  with  good  prospects  of  success.  One  of  them  is  a  member  of  a  family  of 
twelve  children  of  whom  six  are  eligible  for  admission  to  this  institution,  and  have  availed 
of  the  privilege.  Four,  all  very  intelligent  pupils,  are  still  here.  The  third  willow  shop 
graduate  is  one  of  a  family  of  five,  all  eligible  for  admission.  Two  elder  brothers  have 
already  passed  through  the  institution,  and  a  younger  sister  has  just  entered. 

Two  young  men  have,  it  will  be  noticed,  graduated  from  the  piano-forte  tuning  class. 
One  of  them  came  to  us  after  having  failed,  from  defective  vision,  to  succeed  in  another 
-vocation.  He  is  now  engaged  by  a  local  firm  as  their  tuner.  His  graduating  companion 
proved  to  be  the  possessor  of  very  superior  musical  talents  which  have  had  here  full 
opportunity  for  development.  Under  Professor  Baker's  able  instruction  he  has  attained 
to  great  proficiency  on  the  violin,  his  favorite  instrument  ;  he  has  also  taken  a  full  course 
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in  harmony,  is  an  exceilent  pianist,  and  is  quite  competent  to  fill  the  position  of  a 
church  organist.  He  is  now  engaged  by  Messrs.  Mason  &  Risch,  of  Toronto,  in  whose 
factory  several  of  our  pupils  have  found  employment.  When  I  add  that  this  young  man- 
is  the  son  of  an  ex-settler  on  a  free  grant  lot  in  Muskoka,  and  has  been  for  some  years 
practically  parentless,  his  indebtedness  to  this  institution  will  need  no  further  illustration. 
^  The  male  graduate  from  the  literary  classes  had  made  good  progress  with  his  studiea^ 
at  a  public  school  when  circumstances  made  application  for  his  admission  to  this  institu- 
tion necessary.  He  had  ample  opportunity  and  ability  to  succeed  well  as  a  piano  tuner 
and  musician,  but  high  if  somewhat  vague  aspirations  in  other  directions,  led  to  his — in 
my  opinion — too  early  retirement.  The  female  literary  graduate  had  been  with  us  from 
a  very  early  age.  She  had  not  only  reached  the  head  of  her  literary  classes,  but  had  found 
time  to  become  thoroughly  proficient  in  the  use  of  the  sewing  machine  with  all  its  attach- 
ments, as  well  as  in  every  description  of  knitting  and  crochet  work.  Her  musical  attain- 
ments were  considerable,  and  quite  sufficient  to  enable  her  to  be  the  teacher  of  others. 
The  pupil  referred  to  as  graduating  from  the  work  room  and  knitting  classes  has  also 
made  a  most  creditable  use  of  the  opportunities  afforded  her. 

The  Mentally  Incapable. 

The  work  of  this  institution,  although  mainly  directed  to  training  blind  young  per- 
sons to  maintain  themselves  in  case  of  need  wholly  or  in  part  by  their  own  efforts,  can- 
not be  limited  to  this  object.  A  large  class  will  always  remain  who,  while  their  own  lives 
are  made  happier  and  the  burden  of  their  support  is  to  some  extent  lightened  by  the 
education  and  instruction  they  receive  here,  are  still  quite  unequal  to  independent  exer- 
tions ;  and  there  are  those,  too,  who,  while  capable  of  learning  up  to  a  certain  point,  can 
never  acquire  enough  knowledge  to  be  practically  useful.  But  the  degree  of  their  mental 
incapacity  is  not  always  ascertained  in  the  first  instance.  How  much  is  due  to  neglected 
education  and  how  much  to  actual  intellectual  deficiency  can  only,  in  many  cases,  be 
decided  by  trial  and  observation.  Unless  the  question  of  incapacity  is  beyond  reasonable 
doubt,  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  grant  the  application  for  admission  and  to  give  the  pupil 
the  opportunity  of  showing,  under  judicious  treatment,  whether  his  continuance  in  the 
institution  is  likely  to  be  of  any  real  value  or  not.  Two  of  the  three  recently  excluded 
were  allowed  to  remain  for  several  sessions,  and  withdrawn  at  last  only  when  further 
progress  appeared  unattainable.  The  other  child  was  but  a  few  weeks  in  the  institution. 
She  was  found  to  be  too  defective  to  warrant  her  retention. 

The  Staff. 

The  staff  of  teachers  and  instructors  has  undergone  no  changes,  I  am  glad  to  say^ 
since  the  last  report  was  issued.  I  can  but  repeat  my  acknowledgments  of  past  years  to* 
those  to  whose  devotion  to  duty  and  kindly  concurrence  in  every  plan  or  arrangement 
calculated  to  further  our  work  must  be  ascribed  in  a  large  measure  the  satisfactory  results 
attained. 

The  Literary  Classes. 

It  must  be  obvious  that,  to  a  large  proportion  of  our  pupils,  what  is  usually  known 
as  high  literary  culture  is  unattainable.  Their  circumstances  in  life,  as  a  rule,  limit  their 
opportunities  to  a  curriculum  about  equal  to  that  of  a  well-conducted  public  school  or  at 
most  of  the  junior  classes  of  a  High  School.  And  T  think  our  examiners  will  bear  me 
out  in  stating  that,  for  thoroughness  of  teaching,  we  may  fairly  claim  at  least  equality 
with  the  institutions  just  mentioned.  But  when,  or  even  before,  this  standard  ia  reached 
a  natural  and  commendable  desire  usually  shows  itself  to  be  doing  something  having  a 
more  direct  bearing  on  future  means  of  livelihood.  On  the  other  hand,  as  suggested  in 
my  last  report,  it  is  only  right  to  give  to  those  whose  personal  surroundings  and  intel- 
lectual faculties  and  tastes  call  for  it  such  superior  advantages  as  may  be  reasonably 
afforded.    Last  session  we  accordingly  took  up  in  our  senior  classes  the  study  of  Eth- 
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nology  in  connection  with  Geography,  and  Philology  in  connection  with  Grammar.  An 
elocution  class  was  also  formed  and  did  good  work.  In  English  Literature  our  pupils 
have  always  done  well,  but  last  year  the  scope  of  their  studies  was  broadened  by  the 

introduction  in  an  elementary  form  of  the  history  and  character  of  French,  Spanish  and 
'Italian  literature.  This  session  we  have  gone  a  step  further  and,  in  addition  to  the  fore- 
going, have  formed  a  select  class  of  five  pupils  who  are  taking  up  the  University  Matricu- 
lation course  with  the  prospect  that,  here  and  there,  one  may  enter  upon  a  career  for 
which  such  preparation  is  essential.  I  must  at  the  same  time  caution  parents  and  others 
interested  against  allowing  young  persons,  altogether  inexperienced  in  the  difficulties 
which  inevitably  lie  in  the  path  of  their  ambition,  to  throw  up  practical,  and,  as  experi- 
ence has  demonstrated  practicable  pursuits  for  visionary  ideas  of  intellectual  achieve- 
ments and  fame.  That,  so  far  as  passing  an  examination  is  concerned,  the  way  may  be 
smoothed  and  that,  with  a  certain  outlay  of  money  on  private  tuition,  a  blind  person  may 
secure  his  degree  need  not  be  questioned.  But  all  are  not  equal  to  the  close  and  labori- 
ous application  necessary  to  the  attainment  of  that  end,  many  cannot  command  the 
necessary  funds,  and  then  the  question  arises  what  will  the  blind  B.  A.  do  for  himself 

*  when  he  has  secured  that  coveted  distinction.  He  may  achieve  honor,  professional  or 
political  fame,  nothing,  I  grant,  is  impossible  to  energy  and  genius,  but  he  may  turn 
out  after  all  nothing  but  a  book  peddlar,  the  least  desirable  of  decent  occupations  to 
which  a  blind  man  can  resort  and  envy  his  precarious  lot  the  blind  organist,  pianist, 
music  teacher,  piano  tuner  or  willow  worker.  It  may,  it  is  true,  be  laid  down  as  an 
axiom  that  no  blind  man  knows,  nor  do  his  friends  know,  what  he  can  do  with  proper 
instruction  and  appliances ;  but  equally  true  is  it,  that  he  never  realizes  the  difficulty  of 
doing  what  he  has  to  do  until  he  has  to  face  che  doing  of  it.  For  a  detailed  account  of 
the  work  done  by  the  Literary  Glasses  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Examiners'  report 
«appended. 

The  Music  Classes. 

The  studies  of  the  Music  Glasses  proceeded  with  unbroken  regularity  during  the  last 
session  and  have  been  renewed  with  much  spirit  since  the  pupils  re-assembled.  A  pleasant 
€vent,  and  one  in  which  the  institution  may  feel  itself  honored,  was  the  winning  by  Miss 
M.  A.  Gallaghan,  one  of  our  music  teachers,  of  the  gold  medal  at  the  second  year  exami- 
nation for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  at  Trinity  College.  This  fact,  among  others, 
indicates  the  high  class  of  instruction  received  by  our  pupils.  One  of  the  latter  is  now 
taking  a  course  of  musical  study  in  the  hope  in  due  time  of  following  in  the  steps  of  his 
accomplished  teacher.  Three  of  our  female  pupils  have  returned  and  one  is  yet  expected 
to  rejoin  us,  principally  with  the  object  of  gaining  further  training  and  practice  as  music 
teachers.  One  of  them  also  instructs  a  junior  class  in  Theory.  Another  of  these  young 
persons  is  also  under  Mr.  Williams  attaining  a  high  degree  of  proficiency  as  a  church 
organist.  Our  organ,  piano  and  violin  classes  are  all  in  a  very  encouraging  state  and 
quite  full.  The  whole  ot  the  pianos  were  carefully  examined  at  the  end  of  the  late  session 
and  those  needing  it  were  thoroughly  repaired.  One  or  two,  however,  have,  I  fear,  little 
<;hance  of  being  useful  for  more  than  the  present  session.  One  new  instrument  will  be 
required,  and  I  trust  the  recommendation  of  Professor  Aldous  in  favor  of  supplying  the 
^clarionet  stop  to  the  pipe  organ  will  be  favorably  regarded. 

The  Tqning  Class. 

This  class  contains  the  same  number  of  pupils  as  did  the  class  of  last  session.  I 
Ihave  already  noticed  the  favorable  auspices  under  which  two  of  the  piano  tuners  recently 
graduated.  The  reports  we  hear  of  our  ex-pupils  of  the  tuning  class  are  almost  uniformly 
encouraging. 

The  Willow  Shop. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  three  pupils  who  have  graduated  since  my  last  report 
grooa  this  department.    There  are  at  present  thirty  pupils,  some  five  or  six  in  excess  of  the 
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usual  number,  under  Mr.  Truss's  instruction.  Of  these,  twenty-one  are  exclusively 
willow  workers — the  others  still  combine  with  industrial  work  a  certain  amount  of  liter- 
ary class  study.    I  append  the  Trade  Instructor's  report  : — 

Trade  Instructor's  Report. 

Mr.  a.  H.  Dymond, 

Principal. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  report  upon  the  operations  of  the  workshop 
during  the  year  ending  September  30th,  1889. 

It  is  no  very  easy  task  to  point  out  anything  new  in  a  work  which  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  so  many  yearly  reports.  The  common-place  matters  connected  with  industrial 
employment  and  the  teaching  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  blind  boys  to  earn  their  daily  bread 
require,  to  make  them  interesting,  the  ability  of  one  who  can  magnify  little  things  into 
importance.  I  have  no  such  talent  and  must  content  myself  with  reporting,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  experience  and  detail  of  many  former  sessions. 

The  work  of  the  session,  as  usual,  has  been  marked  by  industry  on  the  part  of  most 
of  the  pupils,  although,  as  may  be  expected,  there  are  a  few  exceptions  to  this  record. 
Those  pupils  who  have  not  distinguished  themselves  by  industry  have,  however,  received 
special  attention  and  have  been  made  to  understand  that  of  all  contemptible  things 
nothing  is  so  contemptible  as  laziness.  They  have  been  reminded  that  Satan  finds 
some  mischief  still  for  idle  ha.nds  to  do,"  and  that  Satan  tempts  everybody,  but  that  a 
lazy  person  tempts  the  devil.  Not  one  lazy  pupil  during  the  entire  session  has  been 
allowed  to  spend  one  day  in  a  state  of  unrebuked  and  unruffled  laziness.  We  have  had 
a  fair  degree  of  good  temper  and  cheerfulness,  the  result  has  been  excellent  progress. 

In  addition  to  the  stimulation  afforded  as  indicated,  generous  encouragemeat  and 
rewards  have  been  given  to  the  industrious.  At  the  close  of  the  session  three  full  outfits 
were  presented  to  as  many  graduates — the  three  outfits  costing  about  |250.  This  was 
provided  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  pupils'  work.  The  graduates  are  competent 
to  make  by  their  own  efforts  a  great  variety  of  baskets,  rattan  chairs,  etc.,  etc.,  and  should, 
by  their  labors,  be  able  to  support  themselves.  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  they 
will  do  so.  A  liberal  supply  of  willow  and  rattan  was  given  to  ten  pupils  for  their  use 
during  vacation.    The  following  statement  will  show  the  result : 


D.  M.  earned  $39  00 

A.  C.       "    35  00 

J.  W.       "   :   44  00 

C.  B.  .      «   30  00 

R.  H  no  report. 

G.  M.  earned  |30  00 

J.  W.       "    20  00 

T.  N  no  report. 

E.  S.  no  report. 

W.  L.  earned  |38  50 


$236  50 

I.  P.,  a  pupil  who  spent  the  session  at  home,  turned  out  one  hundred  dollars  worth 
of  work, 

I  would  draw  particular  attention  to  one  pupil,  a  French  Canadian,  who,  during  the 
vacation  exhibited  remarkable  perseverance  and  industry  :  in  addition  to  earning  $39  at 
willow  work  he  cut  fifty  cords  of  wood,  for  which  he  was  paid  $25.  He  has  returned 
this  session  hearty  and  with  the  smile  upon  his  face  which  comes  to  the  youth  who 
believes  that  fortune  smiles  upon  those  who  roll  up  their  sleeves  anl  put  their  shoulder 
to  the  wheel,  and  that  good  luck  comes  from  a  hard  day's  toil.  He  evidently  believes  in 
the  dignity  as  well  as  utility  of  labor. 
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The  following  statement  shows  the  amount  realized  from  sales  during  the  session  and 
work  still  on  hand  : 

Sales  $628  93 

Value  of  work  on  hand   200  00 

The  present  session  has  commenced  with  all  the  pupils  in  good  spirits,  which  give?, 
promise  of  a  very  successful  term. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 

Yonr  obedient  servant, 

Thos.  Truss, 

Trade  Instructor; 

The  Library. 

Among  the  new  issues  from  the  American  printing  houses  of  which  we  have  availed 
ourselves  have  been,  "  Selections  from  Character,"  (Smiles)  :  "  Land  of  the  Pyramids," 
All  the  Kussias  j  "  Caesar's  "  Commentaries;"  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  etc.,  etc.  Our 
stock  of  specimens  for  object  teaching  will  bear  some  additions,  and  the  library  will  be 
further  strengthened  if  means  are  afforded  us,  as  they  doubtless  will  be  to  procure  several  ^ 
new  works  in  line  type  or  point  print  now  in  the  press.  The  increased  supply  of  books 
printed  in  point  is  highly  advantageous  to  all  whose  sensitiveness  of  touch  has  diminished 
with  age  or  owing  to  the  use  of  the  hands  in  industrial  vocations.  To  such  the  line 
embossed  type  is  of  little  value. 

The  Sunday  School. 

The  instruction  of  the  pupils  in  Biblical  knowledge  has  never  been  lost  sight  of  in 
connection  with  this  institution.  On  Sunday  morning,  immediately  after  roll  call  and  the 
usual  devotional  exercises,  the  Protestant  pupils,  in  seven  classes  under  as  many  teachers, 
and  formed  on  strictly  undenominational  principles,  study  the  International  Lessons. 
The  Eoman  Catholics  assemble  at  the  same  time  under  the  charge  of  an  officer  of  their 
own  communion.  To  assist  our  young  folks  to  obtain  a  better  knowledge  of  Biblical 
geography  and  the  places  and  regions  alluded  to  in  the  Scriptures  we  have  constructed  in 
duplicate  raised  maps  of  the  Holy  Land  and  of  all  the  region  connected  with  the  sacred 
narrative,  from  Rome  the  most  easterly  point  reached  by  St.  Paul  in  his  recorded  travels 
to  the  mouths  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  on  the  west,  and  including  Egypt  and  the 
Nile  as  far  south  as  the  first  cataract.  These  additions  to  our  teaching  appliances  have 
proved  to  be  very  useful  and  interesting. 

Health. 

The  health  of  the  pupils  during  the  last  session  was  generally  excellent.  We  had, 
however,  at  different  times  three  cases  of  diphtheria,  fortunately  sporadic,  not  epidemic 
in  their  character.  The  isolation  of  the  patient  in  each  case  was  effected  immediately 
on  the  disease  presenting  itself  and  was  as  complete  as  could  be  desired.  Not  the  slightest 
evidence  could  be  discovered  of  any  connection  between  the  cases  nor  could  either  be 
traced  to  any  local  cause.  All  three  made  good  recoveries.  Why  after  an  interval  of' 
two  years  and  while  all  around  were  healthfal  these  three  young  persons  between  whom, 
there  was,  as  it  happened,  no  association  should  have  been  at  different  times  attacked  is  a 
problem  that  may  very  well  puzzle  even  scientists.  Having  regard  to  the  isolated  nature 
of  the  attacks  and  the  entire  seclusion  of  the  patients,  I  deemed  it  unwise  to  excite  alarm 
by  any  public  announcements,  and  everything  went  on  as  usual.  The  event  I  venture 
to  submit  justified  my  course  of  action  in  this  respect.  A  very  careful  examination  of 
every  pupil  immediately  after  his  or  her  arrival  since  the  vacation  has  been  made  by  Dr. 
Marquis,  our  medical  officer,  and  his  reports  to  me  of  the  general  condition  have  been. 
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highly  gratifying.  While,  however,  the  drainage  and  trapping  arrangements  are  in,  as  I 
believe,  the  best  of  order,  the  plan  hitherto  pursued  in  regard  to  the  disposal  of  sewage  has 
certainly  been  to  say  the  least  most  unscientific,  and  while  I  do  not  believe  it  has  been 
productive  of  any  actually  harmful  results,  I  am  glad  to  know  that  a  scheme  is  viewed 
with  departmental  approval  that  will  place  the  harmlessness  of  our  sewage  output 
beyond  all  doubt  or  question. 

Discipline. 

With  the  exception  of  the  case  already  mentioned  which  resulted  in  the  prompt 
exclusion  of  the  offender,  I  had  very  little  trouble  or  cause  for  anxiety  in  connection  with 
discipline.  '  It  was  gratifying  to  feel  that,  while,  in  some  pupils,  there  was  room  for 
amendment^  with  one  or  two  exceptions  at  most,  all  leaving  at  the  end  of  the  session 
would  at  the  close  of  the  vacation  be  received  again  with  pleasure.  Good  discipline  in 
any  school,  and  especially  in  an  institution  for  the  blind,  must  be  looked  for  chiefly  in  the 
quiet  and  continuous  maintenance  of  order  and  authority,  rather  than  in  occasional 
exhibitions  of  firmness  or  demonstrations  of  severity.  Nothing  assures  this  better  than 
the  presence  and  oversight  of  a  staff  of  well  trained  teaciiers  conscientiously  concerned 
for  the  welfare  of  their  pupils,  and  that  advantage  the  institution  certainly  enjoys  at  the 
present  time. 

The  Kindergarten. 

The  adoption  of  the  Kindergarten  system  for  the  younger  pupils  and  the  appointment 
of  a  teacher  specially  trained  for  this  work,  has  now  been  fairty  tried  and  I  venture  to 
say  with  unqualified  success.  To  those  who  only  looked  at  the  Kindergarten  superficially 
the  idea  of  applying  it  to  blind  teaching  seemed  no  doubt  almost  an  absurdity.  But  not 
so  to  any  who  understood  the  close  relationship  that  existed  between  Kindergarten 
instruction. and  the  objective  principle  that  should  underlie  all  attempts  at  the  proper 
training  and  education  of  blind  youths.  It  is  in  its  methods  rather  than  in  its  principles 
that  the  Kindergarten  is  new  to  us.  Our  class  of  young  Kindergarteners  has,  in  the  few 
months  it  has  been  under  instruction,  made  excellent  progress.  Visitors  experienced  in 
the  work  of  both  blind  and  seeing  Kindergartens  have  come  to  the  same  conclusion  in 
this  regard.  Nor  is  it  in  class  work  alone  the  Kindergarten  has  been  a  helpful  agency. 
How  to  manage  and  control  the  younger  of  our  pupils,  children  sometimes  not  over  six 
to  seven  years  of  age,  and  untrained,  untaught  youngsters  of  even  a  little  longer  growth^ 
has  been  hitherto  a  difficult  problem.  And  yet  the  tendency — and  one  too  that  is  to  be 
encouraged — has  been,  of  late  years,  to  increase  the  proportion  of  the  very  young  to  the 
whole  pupil  population.  For  the  ordinary  classes,  the  higher  the  scholastic  acquirements 
the  teacher  possesses  the  better  it  is  for  the  pupils.  Our  officers^,  almost  invaribly  hold  a 
first  class  certificate  or  its  equivalent  representing  a  high  degree  of  experience  in  their 
calling.  This  has  brought  them  chiefly  into  contact  with  and  fitted  them  for  teaching 
pupils  of  ordinary  school  age  and  growth.  The  mind  of  the  Kindergarten  teacher,  on 
the  other  hand,  assimilates  itself  to  the  mental  condition  and  wants  of  children  of  tender 
years,  grasps  their  ideas,  and  learns  to  adapt  itself  to  their  needs  and  peculiarities. 
Hence  there  grows  up  between  the  Kindergarten  teacher  and  her  class  a  feeling  of 
attachment  which  is  a  powerful  instrument  for  good.  In  a  disciplinary  sense,  not  less 
than  in  its  relation  to  physical  development  and  mental  culture,  the  Kindergarten  may 
be  in  an  institution  for  the  blind  an  instrument  of  untold  value. 

Improvements. 

No  important  work  in  the  direction  of  additions  or  improvements  has  been  accom- 
plished during  the  past  year.  Some  substantial  repairs  in  the  interior  of  the  building  will 
have  to  be  provided  for  in  the  next  year's  appropriations.  The  provision  during  the  late 
vacation  of  a  "  Watchman's  Detector  "  recording  as  it  does  with  undeviating  accuracy 
the  presence  of  the  night  watchman  at  given  points  and  at  stated  hours,  is  a  most  valuable 
guarantee  of  vigilance  and  gives  additional  assurance  of  safety.  On  other  points  con- 
nected with  protection  against  fire  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  presenting,  my  views 
personally  and  by  correspondence. 
2(B.) 
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The  First  and  Last  "  Want." 

It  was  I  must  confess  with  extreme  disappointment  I  found  that  no  appropriation 
'for  a  gymnasium  appeared  in  last  year's  estimates.  I  shall  not  repeat  arguments  that  have 
been  already  used  again  and  again  in  favor  of  such  an  expenditure,  but  will  just  state  a  few 
propositions  no  person  having  any  knowledge  of  the  wants  and  requirements  of  blind 
pupils  will  dream  of  controverting  : — 

1.  That  blind  youths  have  no  means  of  cultivating  physical  development  effectually 
unless  special  apparatus  is  provided  for  them. 

2.  That  by  reason  of  delicacy  of  constitution  the  majority  of  blind  youths  need,  even 
more  than  the  seeing,  such  means  of  physical  training  and  development. 

3.  That  no  institution  for  the  blind  is  or  can  be  complete  without  a  well  constructed 
and  properly  furnished  gymnasium. 

4.  That  it  is  now  a  recognised  fact  that  physical  training  is  a  primary  necessity  in 
the  education  of  the  blind. 

5.  That  the  mental  and  industrial  education  of  the  blind  is  at  every  point  thwarted 
and  obstructed  by  the  want  of  systematic  physical  training. 

6.  That  a  gymnasium  for  the  blind  must  be  (1)  A  substantial  well  warmed  building. 
(2)  As  nearly  as  possible  a  part  of  the  main  buildings,  accessible  without  exposure  to 
weather  or  changes  of  temperature  by  all  the  classes  and  by  both  male  and  female  pupils 
as  part  of  the  daily  routine  of  school  exercises.  (3)  Large  enough  to  be  used  for  general 
exercise  when  the  weather  confines  the  male  pupils  within  doors.  When  these  simple 
statements  of  fact  are  recognized  and  acted  upon  the  first  and  last  educational  want  of 
the  Ontario  Institution  for  the  Blind  will  have  been  supplied. 

Grounds,  Farm  and  Garden. 

The  abundant  rains  in  the  earlier  months  of  the  late  season  gave  great  promise  of 
heavy  crops  as  well  as  most  successful  tree  culture.  But  by  the  recurrence  for  the  third 
year  of  a  protracted  summer  drought  the  pleasing  anticipations  at  first  indulged  have 
been  sadly  blighted.  Oar  hay  crops  were  excellent,  but  the  almost  total  absence  of  rain 
for  two  months,  just  at  the  time  when  the  potato  and  root  crops  most  needed  moisture, 
has  reduced  the  yield  by  at  least  one-half,  and  our  supply  will  have  to  be  supplemented 
by  purchases  from  other  sources.  The  efiect  of  the  drought  on  the  newly  planted  young 
trees  has  been  no  less  detrimental.  I  trust  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  we  may  have 
some  artificial  means  of  supplying  water  to  our  trees  neither  so  cumbrous  nor  so  tedious 
as  those  we  are  now  of  necessity  constrained  to  adopt. 

Acknowledgments. 

I  am  again  privileged  to  acknowledge  the  kind  interest  taken  by  the  clergy  of  Brant- 
ford  and  the  citizens  generally  in  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  this  Institution.  Nor 
must  I  forget  to  mention  the  most  valuable  help  rendered  in  cases  of  sickness  by  the 
nursing  staff  of  our  well  conducted  city  hospital. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be. 
Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant. 


A.  H.  DYMOND, 

Principal. 

Brantpord,  October  1st,  1889. 
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EXAMINER'S  REPORT. 

Literary  Department. 

The  classes  were  examined  by  Mr.  Wilkinson,  M.A.,  Principal  of  the  Brant- 
ford  Central  School,  and  by  Dr.  Kelly,  Public  School  Inspector.  Their  report  is  as 
under  : — 

In  accordance  with  your  instructions  the  undersigned  examined  the  litrary  classes 
in  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  at  Brantford,  commencing  at  9  o'clock,  a.m.,  the  27th  of 
May,  and  continuing  three  days.  The  various  school  rooms  were  found  in  a  satisfactory 
state  and  the  order  throughout  good.  The  results  of  the  examination  show  that  the 
teachers  in  the  various  departments  have  discharged  their  somewhat  onerous  duties  faith- 
fully and  efficiently.    The  classes  are  grouped  under  the  names  of  the  several  teachers. 

(a)  Mr.   Wicken^s  Classes. 

1.  Arithmetic — Class  B,  limits;  simple  and  compound  numbers.  Fractions,  problems 
in  these.  The  maximum  was  100 — the  number  in  the  class  14 — of  these,  five  obtained 
over  50  per  cent,  and  none  fell  below  33J  per  cent.  The  answering  was,  on  the  whole, 
fair. 

2.  Reading — Class  A,  17  in  number;  maximum  100.  The  reading  was  in  prose 
and  verse.  All  obtained  half  marks  or  over.  Enumeration,  tone,  pitch,  emphasis,  etc., 
generally  satisfactory. 

3.  English  Grammar — Class  B,  13  in  number,  4  boys  and  9  girls.  Have  acquired 
a  fair  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  English  grammar.  Understood  the  formation  of 
sentences,  and  parse  and  analyze  simple  ooes  very  well.  Their  use  of  English,  as  shown 
in  their  answers,  is  correct.  Examples  of  false  syntax  were  very  well  corrected,  most  of 
the  pupils  furnishing  good  reasons  for  the  corrections  made. 

4.  Writing — Class  A.  To  test  their  composition  and  penmanship,  the  pupils  were 
asked  to  write  a  letter  from  New  York  describing  a  visit  they  had  made  to  that  city. 
The  letter  was  well  executed,  the  writing  being  more  legible  than  that  of  last  year.  The 
composition,  on  the  whole,  was  fair.  In  spelling  and  capitalizing  very  few  mistakes  were 
made. 

5.  Physiology  and  Hygiene — A  class  solely  of  boys.  They  were  questioned  on  the 
structure  of  the  human  body,  the  location  and  functions  of  the  various  organs  and  the 
general  laws  of  health.  They  have  a  fair  knowledge  of  respiration,  digestion  and  circula- 
tion, and  some  acquaintance  with  the  nervous  system.  The  class  is  younger  than  that 
of  previous  years,  but  has  an  evident  relish  for  the  study  and  has  acquired  a  good  degree  of 
knowledge  concerning  it. 

6.  Ethnology  and  Geogra'phy — Class  A.  The  examination  of  this  class  was  very- 
satisfactory.  In  ethnology,  Huxley's  classification  had  been  followed  and  very  well 
mastered.  The  answers  were  full  and  intelligent,  showing  that  considerable  care  had 
been  taken  to  give  the  pupils  the  required  information.  The  class  was  also  examined  on 
the  geography  of  Asia,  its  climate,  productions,  religions,  customs,  inhabitants,  as  well  as 
in  many  other  incidental  matters.  The  results  were  uniformly  good.  No  class  in  any 
school  could  have  done  any  better. 

(b)  Miss  Gillin's  Classes. 

1.  Geography — Class  B,  17  in  number.  Limits  :  United  States,  South  America,  in 
detail,  and  general  review  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  The  class  was  submitted  to  a 
pretty  thorough  examination  within  these  limits,  and  answered  with  much  intelligence 
and  correctness.  The  maximum  value  of  the  answers  was  100.  Only  three  fell  below  half 
marks  and  one  came  very  near  the  maximum. 
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2.  Writing — Class  D.  The  penmanship  of  this  class  is  generally  satisfactory,  being 
facile,  clean  and  legible. 

3.  English  History — Limit  :  From  Roman  Period  to  reign  of  Charles  I.  As  usual 
this  class  did  well.  The  majority  answer  with  great  intelligence.  Know  the  general 
outline  as  well  as  the  details  accurately.    The  maximum,  100,  was  obtained  by  two. 

4.  English  Literature — In  this  favorite  subject  there  is  a  class  of  21  pupils,  com- 
prising the  brightest  young  people  of  both  sexes  in  the  institution.  The  limit  embraces 
the  history  of  English,  French  and  (this  year)  Spanish  literature.  The  outline  history  of 
English  literature  from  Csedmon  down  to  the  present  is  very  well  known.  Of  French 
literature  they  have  some  knowledge  of  early  writers  such  as  the  Trouveres  and  Trouhadores 
later,  of  Sir  John  Froissart,  Rabelais  and  Montaigne,  still  further  down,  of  Corneille, 
iRacine,  Moliere,  the  Encyclopaedists,  of  Lamartine,  Alfred  de  Musset,  Chateaubriand 
Victor  Hugo,  etc.  In  Spanish  literature  they  commence  with  the  Oid  and  go  on  to 
Cervantes,  Calderon,  Lope  da  Vega,  etc.  Don  Quixote  they  have  read  in  part,  and  in 
French  extracts  from  the  writings  of  Montaigne,  Montesquieu  and  the  maxims  of  de  la 
Rochefoucauld.  Much  of  the  play  of  the  Merchant  of  Venice  they  had  memorized,  being 
especially  well  up  in  the  "  Trial  Scene."  Of  Matthew  Arnold  and  his  writings,  too,  they 
knew  something.  The  viva  voce  examination  in  this  subject  lasted  over  two  hours  and 
the  results  were  eminently  satisfactory  to  the  examiners  if  not  to  the  examinees. 

5.  Arithmetic — Class  C,  21  pupils.  Their  work  consists  of  problems  involving  a 
knowledge  of  the  tables  of  weights  and  measures,  reduction  and  the  compound  rules. 
Problems  covering  the  limit  were  solved  with  speed  and  accuracy.  A  bright,  hard- 
working class  with  the  exception  of  two,  who  are  evidently  defective.  The  evidences  of 
improvement  in  some  is  very  marked  and  the  attention  of  all  shows  careful  teaching  and 
wise  management. 

6.  Grammar — Class  D.  The  pupils  of  this  class  were  thoroughly  examined  in  the 
definitions  and  general  terms  used  in  grammar,  and  especially  as  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
inflections  of  the  different  parts  of  speech  and  the  application  of  them.  The  subject  had 
been  thoroughly  taught  and  a  good  foundation  laid  for  future  work. 

7.  Canadian  History — This  class  was  submitted  to  an  examination  which  embraced 
the  different  periods  in  Canadian  History,  the  principal  events  in  each  period  and  the 
deeds  of  its  chief  men.  The  pupils  evinced  a  good  knowledge  of  the  causes  and  results 
of  the  various  important  events  and  a  more  than  ordinary  interest  in  later  events — an 
acquaintance  with  our  constitution  and  the  causes  of  its  origin  ;  10  out  of  the  14  in  the 
class  obtained  80  per  cent  or  over. 

(c)  Mr.  Alexander's  Classes. 

1.  Arithmetic — Class  D.  A  class  of  21  present.  Work  :  elementary.  Limits  ; 
highest  section  subtract  six  figures — multiply  up  to  20  x  20  in  tables  or  any  number 
up  to  100  by  factors,  divide  any  number  up  to  20,  and  simple  problems.  This  section, 
considering  age,  etc.,  did  fairly  well.    The  juniors  are  just  beginning. 

2.  Grammar  and  Philology — Class  A.  14  in  number.  The  examination  was  both 
oral  and  written.  A  stanza  of  Grey's  Elegy  was  correctly  analysed  and  the  words  parsed. 
The  written  examination  was  mainly  on  philology,  Earle's  Book  being  the  one  used. 
The  questions  were  of  such  a  character  as  to  constitute  a  thorough  test  of  their  knowledge 
of  this  subject  being  quite  up  to  the  standard  usually  set  for  second  class  certificates. 
They  did  better  in  the  oral  than  in  the  written  examination.  However,  in  the  combined 
results  nine  got  over  50  per  cent,  of  the  maximum.  There  was  abundant  evidence 
afforded  of  careful  painstaking  teaching. 

Reading — Class  A.  ;  embracing  4  subdivisions,  the  majority  reading  from  embossed 
type,  a  few  from  point  print.  The  enunciation,  expression  and  emphasis  were  generally 
satisfactory. 

4.  Writing — B.  Class.    The  work  here  was  very  good,  the  letters  were  well  formed 
and  the  movements  facile. 
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5.  Geography — Class  C.  This  class  was  examined  on  the  geography  of  the  Domi- 
nion, each  province  being  taken  in  order.  The  knowledge  of  the  pupils  was  thoroughly- 
tested  as  to  the  locations  of  the  principal  cities  and  towns  and  their  railway  connections. 
They  were  also  required  to  find  on  the  raised  map  the  chief  capes,  islands  gulfs,  etc., 
and  were  examined  on  all  parts  of  interest  connected  with  each.  A  good  general  know- 
ledge was  manifested  of  the  climate  an^  productions  of  the  several  provinces.  Mr. 
Alexander  has  made  a  number  of  raised  maps,  so  that  each  desk  is  furnished  with  one. 
The  teaching  had  been  thorough  and  the  results  of  the  examination  were  highly 
creditable. 

(d)  Miss  Walshes  Glasses. 

1.  Ch'ammar — 0.  Class.  A  class  of  19.  Limit  :  the  indicative  mood  and  its  tenses, 
analysis  of  simple  sentences  and  parsing.  The  analysis  and  parsing  of  this  class  is  all 
that  could  be  desired.  The  answers  were  very  full  and  accurate  and  the  teaching  had 
evidently  been  careful  and  exhaustive. 

2.  Geography — Class  D,  2  divisions,  20  present.  Limit  •  Ontario,  definitions,  coun- 
ties ,  towns,  railroads,  rivers,  lakes,  islands,  etc.  Very  fair  work  done.  Answers  gene- 
rally accurate  and  full. 

3.  Object  Lessons — 11  present.  Specimens  submitced  for  examination  :  humming  bird, 
seal,  armadillo,  fox,  kangaroo,  squirrel,  porcupine.  Of  the  distinctive  anatomical 
features,  the  habits  and  habitat  of  the  several  specimens  the  children  had  a  most  intelli- 
gent appreciation  and  seemed  to  take  delight  in  exhibiting  their  knowledge. 

4.  Arithmetic — Class  A,  15  in  number.  The  order  and  discipline  of  the  class  of 
very  high  character  and  tone  exceellent.  The  examination  was  of  a  practical  character, 
questions  relating  to  stocks,  interest,  measurement  of  lumber,  surfaces  and  solids  with  a 
few  involving  analysis.  All  the  problems  were  solved  correctly,  one  pupil  obtaining 
correct  answers  to  all  and  three  others  to  all  but  one.  The  average  was  70  per  cent. 
Miss  Walsh  has  evidently  worked  hard  and  successfully  and  has  made  the  study  of 
arithmetic  a  pleasure  to  her  class. 

5.  Reading — Class  B,  11  pupils  and  4  more  attached  for  individual  instruction. 
Distinguish  similar  forms  with  great  readiness,  enunciation  very  clear,  expression  good, 
understand  whac  they  read  and  the  meanings  of  the  more  difficult  words.  On  the  whole 
■did  well.    Their  spelling  is  fair  but  not  quite  equal  to  the  reading. 

6.  Elocution — The  class  was  examined  at  considerable  length  in  this  subject  which 
>had  been  taught  in  a  very  sensible  and  thorough  manner  especially  as  to  the  elements. 
Pupils  have  correct  notions  of  the  uses  of  the  organs  of  speech  and  have  been  so  trained 
^as  to  produce  at  .  command  such  tones  as  may  be  required, — have  a  nice  appreciation  of 
the  pitch,  movement  and  tone  united  to  the  proper  reading  of  the  difierent  species  of 
composition — illustrating  by  quotations,  recitations,  etc.,  the  principles  examined. 
This  new  subject  in  Miss  Walsh's  hands  promises  to  be  as  useful  as  it  is  evidently 
popular. 

(e)  Miss  Johnson's  Classes. — Kindergarten,  etc. 

1.  Beading — Class  E,  consisting  of  pupils  of  different  grades  from  alphabet  up  to  a 
few  reading  in  the  first-book.  The  work  had  been  well  done  and  a  good  foundation  laid. 
There  was  abundant  evidenee  that  much  care  and  patience  had  been  exercised  to  pi-odace 
the  results  witnessed.  A  large  amount  of  good  work  has  been  accomplished  in  a  short 
•time.  Besides  the  reading  we  observed  the  folding,  weaving  and  modelling  done  by  the 
pupils.  The  work  was  remarkable  and  fully  proved  the  suitability  of  the  Kindergarten 
for  the  instruction  of  the  blind.  An  examination  in  connection  with  the  third  gift  was 
witnessed  in  which  many  of  the  forms  possible  were  shown  by  the  pupils.  The  singing 
of  Kindergarten  songs  and  the  marching  to  the  music  formed  an  interesting  part  of  the 
work  and  was  very  nicely  done. 
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(f )  Mr.  Connolly's  Classes. 

1.  The  gymnastic  exercises  conducted  by  this  teacher  were  of  a  highly  satisfactory 
character.  Two  divisions,  one  of  12  pupils,  and  another  of  7  competed  for  prizes,  and 
so  close  were  the  merits  of  the  contestants  that  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  decide  on 
the  victor.  • 

2.  Reading — Class  A,  class  of  13.    Eesults  satisfactory. 

Musical  Department. 

This  was  again  examined  by  Professor  Aldous,  of  Hamilton.  A  copy  of  his  report 
is  given  below  : 

I  beg  to  submit  the  report  on  the  examinations  that  I  held  in  the  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  in  Brantford,  on  Thursday,  May  the  30th  and  Friday,  May  31st.  I  was  pleased 
to  note  the  continued  good  results  of  the  graded  system,  the  pupils  being  divided 
between  Mr.  Williams,  Miss  Callaghan,  Miss  Moore  and  some  pupil-teachers.  I  was 
pleased  also  to  find  considerable  progress  in  many  of  the  pupils,  some  of  whom  are  now 
well  advanced  musicians  in  several  branches.  The  organ  playing  was  very  interesting 
too,  the  pieces  of  some  of  the  senior  pupils  being  brilliant  and  artistic.  In  this  connec- 
tion I  would  strongly  recommend  the  insertion  of  the  pipes  for  the  clarinet  stop,  the 
absence  of  which  deprives  many  attractive  organ  pieces  of  their  full  effect.  Also,  from 
constant  use,  the  pedals  are  beginning  to  get  somewhat  noisy  ;  a  fault  which  Mr.  Warren 
could  remedy  in  a  short  time  and  at  little  expense. 

Mrs.  Howson,  whose  absence  from  illness  was  noticed  last  year,  was  found  at  her 
post,  and  under  her  care  the  vocal  class  has  been  going  through  some  careful  drill.  I 
still  noticed  a  weakness  in  the  male  voices.  Surely  some  among  the  male  students  must 
have  an  ambition  to  shine  as  vocalists. 

The  violin  class,  under  Mr.  Baker,  was  not  so  large  as  I  had  hitherto  found  it ;  but 
the  work  done  was  just  as  good. 

The  thoughtful  and  thorough  work  done  by  the  Harmony  Glasses  was  most  grati- 
fying, showing  that  they  are  not  only  well  grounded  in  the  rules,  but  thoroughly  under- 
stand what  they  are  about.  ' 

A  new  feature  was  the  juvenile  theory  class  in  which  the  younger  pupils  are 
thoroughly  grounded  in  the  elements  of  music. 

I  strongly  commend  the  dictation  of  music  to  the  pupils  for  transcription  in  point-^ 
print,  which  has  the  treble  advantages  of 

(1)  Furnishing  each  pupil  with  his  own  library  ; 

(2)  Making  him  more  self-reliant,  etc.  ; 

(3)  Making  his  progress  more  steady  as  well  as  rapid. 

There  are  some  of  the  tuners,  who  study  under  Mr.  Kaymond,  well  prepared  to  go- 
out  into  the  world  and  earn  a  good  living. 

At  every  visit  I  am  struck  by  the  hearty  singing  at  the  daily  service,  which  would 
put  to  shame  any  ordinary  congregation. 

In  closing  I  must  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  the  Principal  and  the  stafl: 
generally,  for  the  kindness  and  help  afforded  me  during  my  short  visit. 

J.  E.  P.  Aldous,  B.A., 

Cambridge,  Eng. 

June  12th,  1889. 
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Maintenance  Expenditure 
For  the  year  ending  30th  September,  1889,  compared  with  preceding  year. 
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Average  No.  of  pupils  in  1888—132.     |     Average  No.  of  pupils  in  1889—140. 
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PHYSICIAN'S  EEPORT. 

RoBT.  Christie,  Esq., 

Inspector  of  Prisons  and  Public  Charities, 

Province  of  Ontario. 

Sir, — In  obedience  to  the  regulations  of  the  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind, 
I  forward  to  you  in  a  most  incomplete  form  the  Physician's  annual  report  for  the  year  1889. 
My  appointment  as  physician  to  the  Institution  took  place  just  one  year  ago,  but  owing  to 
ill-health  I  was  obliged  to  spend  last  winter  in  the  south,  and  leave  my  work  at  the 
Institution  in  charge  of  Dr.  Secord,  an  able  ind  experienced  physician  of  this  city.  Dur- 
ing his  attendance  one  or  two  sporadic  cases  of  diphtheria  appeared  among  the  pupils,  but 
were  quickly  stamped  out  by  the  energetic  measures  adopted.  As  this  disease  is  now 
known  to  be  transmitted  frequently  through  atmospheric  influences,  and  many  cases  of 
diphtheria  were  at  the  time  in  the  city,  not  far  from  the  Institution,  it  is  but  reasonable 
to  infer  that  it  was  through  this  medium  the  germ  was  inhaled  by  the  pupils,  who  in  a 
delicate  condition  of  health  became  a  ready  prey  to  the  disease.  There  have  been  no 
deaths  in  the  Institution  since  my  appointment ;  indeed  the  health  of  the  pupils  improves 
under  the  management  and  discipline  carried  out  so  patiently  and  thoroughly  by  the 
staff.  A  sufficient  amount  of  exercise  will  not  be  taken  by  the  blind  unless  it  is  com- 
pulsory, and  here  they  are  obliged  systematically  to  take  it  every  day,  weather  permitting. 

I  cannot  close  this  report  without  thanking  the  Principal  for  his  kindness  to  me 
during  the  past  year,  for  in  the  delicate  state  of  my  health,  now,  I  am  happy  to  say,  much 
improved,  I  was  at  times  quite  unable  to  perform  my  duties  so  satisfactorily  as  I  could: 
desire. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 

Your  obedient  servant. 


D.  MARQUIS. 
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ONTARIO  INSTITUTION  FOE  THE  BLIND. 


Statistics  for  Year  Ending  30th  September,  1889. 
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II. — Age  of  Pupils. 


Seven  years 
Eight 
Nine 
Ten 
Eleven 
Twelve 
Thirteen 
Fourteen  years  , 
Fifteen 
Sixteen      ' ' 
Seventeen  " 


No. 


3 
4 
5 
9 
14 
10 
10 
15 
9 


Eighteen  years 
Nineteen  " 


Twenty  "   

Twenty-one  "   

Twenty-two  *'   

Twenty-three  years  

Twenty-four  years  

Twenty-five  "   

Over  twenty-five  years 

Total  


No. 


8 
6 

10 

8 
7 
7 
4 

5 

22 
167 
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III. — Nationality  of  Parents. 


No. 

No. 

2 
65 
47 
24 
8 
3 

2 
14 
2  ^ 

Total  

167 

lY. — Denomination  of  Parents. 


Baptist  

Congregational  . , 
Children  of  Peace 
Episcopalian  .... 
Lutheran   , 


V. — Occupation  of  Parents. 


Actor  

Asrents   

Baker  

Book-keepers  . . . 
Blacksmiths  . . . . 

Butchers   

Carpenters  

Carpet-cleaner  . 
Carriage  builder. 

Clerk  

Conductor .   

Contractor  , 

Clergyman   

Cabinet-makers.  . 

Drover   

Engineers  , 

Farmers  , 

Gardeners  , 

Harness-makers  . 

Hotel-keeper  

Laborers  


1 
5 
1 
3 
6 
1 
8 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
5 

51 
3 
2 
1 
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Manufacturer  .*. . . 
Marble-worker  .... 

Merchants  

Miller  

Notary  Public  

Painters  

Physician   

Sailor   

Sheriff    . 

Soldier  ; 

Stone-mason  

Shoe-makers  

Surveyors   

Tailor   

Tanner  

Tinsmiths  

Tradesman  

Veterinary  surgeon 
Unknown  

Total  


No. 


10 


167 
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VI. — Oities  and  Counties  from  which  pupils  were  received  during  the  official  year  ending 

30th  September,  1889. 


County  or  City. 


District  of  Algoma  . . . 

City  of  Belleville  

County  of  Brant  

City  of  Brantford  

County  of  Bruce  

"  Carleton  . . .  ■ 
"       Dufferin  . . . . 

"  Dundas  

'*      Durham  . . . . 

Elgin   

"  Essex  

"  Frontenac  ., 
"  Glengarry.., 
"  Gren villa  , . . 
Grey  

City  of  Guelph  , 

County  of  Haldimand . 

Halton  

City  of  Hamilton  

County  of  Hastings . . . 
"  Huron  

City  of  Kingston  

County  of  Kent  

'  '  *        Lambton . . , 

Leeds  

"  Lanark  . . . . 
"  Lennox  . . , , 
"        Lincoln  ... 

City  of  London  

County  of  Middlesex .  , 


County  or  City. 


District  of  Muskoka  

'*  Nipissing  

County  of  Norfolk  

"  Northumberland 

"  Ontario  

City  of  Ottawa  

County  of  Oxford  

Peel  

Perth   

*'  Peterboro'  

"         Prince  Edward . . 

"  Prescott  

"  Renfrew  

Russell  

City  of  St.  Catharines  

"     St.  Thomas  

"  Stratford   

County  of  Simcoe  

"  Stormont  

City  of  Toronto  

County  of  Victoria  ... 

"  Waterloo  

Welland  

"  Wellington   

"         Went  worth  

York   .. 

North-west  Territory  


Total 


3 
15 
1 
1 
1 
4 


YII. — Qities  and  Counties  from  which  pupils  were  received  from  the  opening  of  the 

Institution  till  30th  September,  1889. 


County  or  City. 


City  of  Belleville  .... 

County  of  Brant  

City  of  Bradford  

County  of  Bruce  

**  Carleton  . . , 
"  Dufferin  . . , 
'*  Dundas  . . 
"  Durham  . . 
Elgin  .... 

"  Essex   

"  Frontenac. 
"  Glengarry 
*'        Grenville  . 
Grey  

City  of  Guelph   

County  of  Haldimand 
Halton  ... 

City  of  Hamilton  

County  of  Hastings . , 
"  Huron  

City  of  Kingston  

County  of  Kent  

* '       Lambton  . 

*'  Leeds   

*'  Lanark.  . . . 
"  Lennox  , . . 
**       Linooln  . . . 

City  of  London  

District  of  Nipissing 

County  of  Middlesex. 


B 

<v 

1 

3 

1 

4 

5 

5 

10 

7 

6 

13 

5 

9 

14 

2 

1 

3 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

4 

2 

3 

5 

3 

3 

6 

6 

10 

16 

5 

2 

7 

5 

..... 

5 

2 

3 

6 

10 

16 

2 

2 

4 

4 

4 

8 

5 

1 

6 

9 

8 

17 

5 

3 

8 

6 

7 

13 

5 

3 

8 

1  6 

4 

10 

9 

3 

12 

7 

1 

8 

1 

1 

2 

3 

1 

4 

3 

3 

6 

7 

8 

15 

1 

1 

7 

7 

14 

County  or  City. 


District  of  Muskoka  

County  of  Norfolk   

"  Northumberland 

"  Ontario   

City  of  Ottawa    

County  of  Oxford  

Peel  

Perth   

"  Peterboro'  

"         Prince  Edward  . . 

"  Prescott  

"  Renfrew  

Russell  

City  of  St.  Catharines  

"     St.  Thomas  

"  Stratford   

County  of  Simcee  

"  Stormont  

City  of  Toronto  

County  of  Victoria  

"  Waterloo  

Welland  

"  Wellington  

"         Went  worth  

York  

Province  of  Quebec  

North-west  Territory  ...... 


Total 


3 
6 
2 
6 
9 
2 
1 
2 

10 
3 
1 
7 
1 
2 
3 
2 
4 
4 

27 
4 
5 
4 
9 
7 

15 
2 


275 


1 

209 
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VIII. — Cities  and  Counties  from  which  pupils  were  received  who  were  in  residence  on 

30th  September,  1889. 


County  or  City. 



District  of  Algoma. 
-City  of  Belleville  . . 
County  of  Brant  . . 
City  of  Brantf  ord . . 
County  of  Bruce  . . 
"  Carleton 


"  Dufferin  . . . 
"  Dundas  . . , 
"        Durham  . . , 

Elgin   

"  Essex   

"  Frontenac, 
"  « glengarry., 
"  Grenville  , 
"  Grev  

"City  of  Guelph  

County  of  Haldimand. 
"        Halton  .  . . 

City  of  Hamilton   . . . . 

County  of  Hastings . . . 
"  Huron 

City  of  Kingston  

County  of  Kent   

"  Lambton... 

"  Leeds  

"  Lanark  

"  Lennox  . . . , 
• '        Lincoln  . . . 

City  of  London  , 


County  or  City. 


County  of  Middlesex  

District  of  Muskoka  

"  Nipissing  

County  of  Norfolk  

"  Northumberland 

"  Ontario   

City  of  Ottawa  

County  of  Oxford  

Peel  

Perth  

Peterboro'  

"         Prince  Edward. . 

Prescott  

"  Renfrew  

Russell  

City  of  St.  Catharines  

"    St.  Thomas  

"  Stratford  

County  of  Simcoe  

"  Stormont  

City  of  Toronto   

County  of  Victoria   . . 

"  Waterloo  

Welland  

"  Wellington  .  . . . 

"  Went  worth  

York  


Total  . 


77 
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REPORT  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL. 


Robert  Christie,  Esq., 

Inspector,  etc. 


Sir,— I  have  the  honour,  as  Principal  of  the  Institution  for  the  Blind,  to 
submit  my  report  for  the  year  ending  September  30th,  1890. 


Statistics  of  Attendance. 


The  enrolment  of  pupils  for  the  session  under  review  showed  a  total  of  151 
represented  by  87  males  and  64  females,  the  highest  number  recorded  for 
several  years  past.  Of  these  86  males  and  63  females,  149  in  all,  remained 
upon  the  register  at  the  close  of  the  session.  Of  the  149,  115  had  returned  to 
the  Institution  at  the  date  of  this  report,  leaving  34  to  be  accounted  for  as 
follows : — 


Graduates  : 

In  music,  literary  studies  and  industrial  work.  . 

In  literary  studies  

In  literary  studies  and  industrial  work  

In  industrial  work,  and  well  advanced  in  music. . 

In  literary  studies,  and  well  advanced  in  music. 

In  piano-tuning  

In  willow  work  

Well  advanced  in  music  and  proficient  in  indust'l  work. 

Well  advanced  in  industrial  work  

Well  advanced  in  willow  work  

Excluded,  being  found  to  possess  a  fair  degree  of  sight 

Excluded,  being  imbecile  

Excluded,  being  incapable  of  industrial  training  

Excluded  tor  bad  conduct  

Left  for  domestic  reasons  

Left,  health  being  permanently  impaired  

Return  temporarily  deferred  


Males. 

Females 

Totals. 

0 

2 

2 

0 

I 

0 

I 

0 

I 

I 

0 

I 

I 

3 

0 

3 

4 

0 

4 

0 

I 

I 

0 

I 

I 

2 

0 

2 

4 

0 

4 

I 

0 

2 

0 

2 

I 

0 

I 

I 

I 

2 

0 

2 

2 

2 

3 

5 

21 

13 

34 

To  the  115  old  pupilc  returned  have  to  be  added  ten  new  pupils,  (six  males 
and  four  females);  also  three  former  pupils  (two  males  and  one  female)  who,  on 
application,  have  been  allowed  to  re-enter  the  Institution.  The  number  o^ 
pupils  received  up  to  the  30th  of  September  was,  consequently,  128,  as  follows  : 


Males. 


Old  pupils  of  last  session   65 

New  pupils  admitted   6 

Former  pupils  re-admitted   2 


Females 

4 
I 


Totals. 
10 

3 


73 


5-5 


128 


4 


The  ages  of  the  new  pupils  are  as  follows  : — 


Years. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total 

  I 

0 

I 

O 

I 

  I 

O 

Thirteen   

  O 

I 

  I 

O 

I 

  I 

O 

I 

  I 

0 

I 

  o 

  o 

  o 

I 

I 

6 

4 

lO 

On  the  30th  September,  1889,  the  register  showed  an  attendance  of  135, 
the  difference  between  the  late  and  the  previous  session  being  seven  in  favor  of 
1888-9.  It  is  probable  that  the  exceptionally  high  number  reached  in  1888-9 
will  not  be  fully  attained  during  the  present  session.  But,  adding  to  the  pupil 
population  on  the  30th  September,  1890,  three  subsequent  arrivals  of  new 
pupils,  and  the  five  old  pupils  whose  return  is  temporarily  deferred,  with  some 
three  or  four  applicants  or  prospective  applications,  the  total  registration  during 
the  current  session  may  be  expected  to  exceed  140,  even  if  it  does  not  approxi- 
mate even  more  closely  to  the  figures  of  1888-9. 

Graduates  and  Retiring  Pupils. 

The  list  of  graduates,  thirteen  in  number,  invites  some  special  notice.  The 
first  two,  mentioned  as  graduating  in  all  three  departments,  were  pupils  of  many 
years'  standing,  possessing  excellent  abilities,  and  most  conscientious  in  all  their 
relations  to  their  work  and  their  teachers.  Both  have  left  us  with  ample  mater- 
ials for  earning  a  livelihood  if  that  be  their  aim,  and  certainly  of  adding  much 
to  the  pleasures  and  happiness  of  their  respective  homes. 

The  youth  next  alluded  to,  as  having  graduated  in  literary  studies,  has,  at 
the  late  summer  examinations,  matriculated  in  arts  at  Trinity  University.  This 
is,  I  believe  the  first  occasion  on  which  a  person  educated  by  blind  methods  has 
in  the  history  of  Trinity,  gained  such  an  honourable  measure  of  success.  I 
anticipate  that  both  in  the  arts  course  and  in  the  examinations  for  a  musical 
degree,  pupils  of  this  institution  will,  on  some  future  occasions  be  found 
competing. 

The  three  female  pupils  who  come  next  in  order  have  all  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  lives  of  profitable  employment  and  usefulness. 

The  three  piano  tuners  and  the  four  willow  workers  are,  I  believe,  success- 
fully following  their  respective  vocations.  These  seven  young  men  have  been 
saved  from  a  life-long  dependence  on  others  by  the  means  which  the  institution 
has  placed  at  their  command. 

Of  the  advanced  pupils  who  left  without  attaining  the  full  rank  of  graduates, 
the  retirement  of  the  two  female  pupils  had,  under  circumstances  of  which  I 
was  cognizant,  my  full  approval.  They  will  both  prove,  I  am  sure,  valuable 
helpers  to  those  with  whom  their  lot  is  cast,  and  do  credit  to  the  instruction 
obtained  at  this  Institution.  The  withdrawal  of  the  two  willow  workers  before 
the  conclusion  of  their  full  term  is  not  to  be  commended.    Both  were  good 
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pupils  and  had  made  excellent  progress.  But,  although  able  to  turn  out  quite 
a  variety  of  fairly  marketable  goods,  and  doubtless  well  satisfied  with  their  own 
attainments,  they  were  not,  according  to  their  Instructor's  standard,  fully  prepared 
to  enter  into  competition  with  seeing  workmen  in  the  same  trade.  Young  men 
are  sometimes,  moreover,  too  ready  to  forget  that  an  Institution  which,  without 
charging  them  one  dollar,  lifts  them  from  a  position  of  dependence  to  one  of 
moderate  competence,  has  a  claim  on  their  regard  and  consideration,  and  that 
every  pupil  who  leaves  before  he  is  fully  qualified  injures  the  reputation  of  the 
Institution  and  the  whole  of  the  class  of  workers  to  which  he  belongs. 

The  Staff. 

There  have  been  no  changes  in  the  staff  of  the  liteiary  or  industrial  depart- 
ments during  the  past  year.  In  the  musical  branch  three  vacancies  have  occur- 
red by  the  retirement  of  Mr.  H.  F.  Williams  and  Miss  Callaghan,  resident 
teachers,  and  of  Mrs.  Dr.  Howson,  who  had  for  several  years  given  instruction  in 
vocal  music.  These  positions  have  been  respectfully  filled  by  Mr.  J.  Edmund 
Jaques,  who  succeeds  Mr.  Williams,  and  has  special  charge  of  the  pipe  organ 
and  senior  male  piano  pupils  ;  by  Miss  Charlotte  Sheppard  of  the  Toronto 
Conservatory  of  Music,  who  succeeds  Miss  Callaghan,  and  by  Mr.  E.  E.  Gubb, 
who,  in  place  of  Mrs.  Howson,  trains  the  vocal  classes.  Both  the  gentlemen 
above  named  bring  with  them  well  established  reputations  for  professional 
efficiency,  and  I  have  no  doubt  the  musical  interests  of  the  Institution  are  quite 
safe  in  the  hands  of  its  present  officers,  while  very  conscious  of  the  ability  and 
devotion  to  their  work  of  those  who  have  recently  left  us. 

For  the  very  marked  progress  which  characterized  the  work  of  the  past 
session  the  teaching  staff  of  the  Institution  cannot  receive  too  much  credit. 

The  Literary  Classes. 

While  firmly  adhering  to  the  cautionary  remarks  in  my  last  report  with 
regard  to  the  comparatively  few  instances  in  which  literary  attainments  can  be 
turned  by  a  blind  person  to  account  as  a  means  of  livelihood,  and  urging  as 
strongly  as  ever  the  importance  of  practical  industrial  training,  I  am  equally 
prepared  to  maintain  that  a  good  literary  education  is  most  essential  to  the 
blind  youth's  real  success  in  life.  Nay,  seeing  how  limited  are  his  literary 
resources  when  he  leaves  the  Institution,  he  is,  even  more  than  the  sighted 
student,  bound  to  lay  up  in  his  mind  an  ample  store  of  intellectual  treasures 
during  the  time  he  spends  at  school.  Especially  does  this  remark  apply  to 
those  who  look  to  music  as  a  profession.  The  musician  who  aims  at  any  high 
position  must  be  able  to  associate  with  the  cultured  and  educated  on  equal 
terms.  He  can  only  do  this  if  he,  too,  is  educated  and  cultured,  has  encouraged 
a  literary  taste,  and  in  his  conversation  and  general  knowledge,  can  hold  his 
own  in  social  intercourse. 

In  order  to  assist  those  pupils  whose  circumstances  may  enable  them  to 
indulge  a  desire  for  the  higher  literary  attainments,  or  whose  tastes  lie  strongly 
in  that  direction,  a  class  embracing  some  of  the  leading  subjects  of  the  Univer- 
sity matriculation  course  will  be  maintained. 

Our  literature  class  this  year  will  probably  direct  its  attention  to  rather  less 
diffuse  and  more  analytical  methods  of  instruction.  It  will  take  up  Shake- 
speare as  an  author,  with  special  reference  to  certain  leading  plays  to  which  the 
attention  of  the  pupils  will  be  particularly  directed.  The  influence  of  Shake- 
speare on  the  English  language  will  also  be  a  subject  of  study. 
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An  arrangement  has  been  made  for  each  of  the  four  reading  classes  to 
receive  in  turn  a  weekly  lesson  in  elocution.  Probably  out  of  material  thus 
developed  a  new  advanced  elocution  class  may  ultimately  be  formed.  The 
senior  geography  class  will  use  Stanley's  African  explorations  as  its  text-book 
for  studying  the  interior  of  the  "  Dark  Continent,"  aided  by  maps  specially 
constructed  for  their  use. 

The  Music  Classes. 

Probably  in  no  year  in  the  history  of  the  Institution  ha»  more  solid  work 
been  done  by  our  musical  department  than  during  the  one  under  notice.  This 
result  wa*s,  among  many  causes  traceable  to  two  in  particular,  first,  that  the 
teaching  talent  was  of  a  high  order  and  aided  by  considerable  experience  in  the 
special  work  of  instructing  the  blind,  and,  secondly,  that  a  number  of  pupils  had, 
by  long  and  diligent  study  attained  a  position  whice  made  the  teacher's  duty 
comparatively  easy  and  the  studies  delightful.  Of  our  female  pupils,  too,  four 
were  occupied  for  a  portion  of  every  day  in  the  duty  of  teaching  juniors  under 
the  direction  of  a  highly  qualified  member  of  the,  staff,  who  for  the  time  gave 
them  her  undivided  attention.  The  retirement  at  the  close  of  the  late  session 
of  all  the  four  young  women  so  occupied,  has  created  a  void  in  our  arrangements 
which  cannot  all  at  once  be  filled  up.  Two  of  the  pupil-teachers  referred  to 
have  already  been  noticed  as  full  graduates.  Their  stay  in  the  Institution  had 
been  prolonged  quite  beyond  ordinary  limits,  and  it  was  time  they  should  turn 
their  unquestioned  talents  into  independent  channels  A  third  pupil-teacher 
had  also  been  in  attendance  for  a  full  term  of  sessions,  and  was  well  able  to  con- 
tribute to  the  family  income  by  her  own  exertions.  A  fourth  pupil-teacher  had 
come  to  us  under  rather  peculiar  circumstances  and  with  a  view  to  acquiring 
special  instruction  in  two  or  three  branches  only.  The  upshot  of  these  changes 
is  that  we  have,  on  the  female  side  no  pupils  who  have  yet  reached  either  of  the 
two  higher  grades  in  piano,  and  that  the  duty  of  instructing  a  large  number  of 
juniors  now  devolves  upon  the  regular  staff.  Such  vicissitudes  are  however 
inseparable  from  all  schools  and  educational  institutions.  In  our  case  I  doubt 
not  their  effect  will  soon  cease  to  be  felt  and,  perhaps  to  the  outer  world  might 
even  pass  unnoticed  if  an  allusion  in  this  report  to  any  important  changes  were 
not  necessary. 

On  the  male  side,  it  so  happens,  that  all  the  advanced  piano  and  organ 
pupils  have  returned,  and  probably  no  new  officer  has  ever  enterred  upon  his 
duties  with  a  class  more  anxious  for  improvement  or  better  able  to  receive  it 
than  that  which  met  our  new  music  master,  Mr.  Jaques,  on  his  assuming  the 
vacant  position.  The  pipe  organ  class  now  consists  of  five  males  and  one 
female  pupil.  Eight  pupils,  (males)  are  this  year  candidates  for  instruction  in 
Professor  Baker's  violin  class,  three  more  than  last  session.  The  resignation  of 
Mrs.  Dr.  Howson,  on  her  removal  to  Toronto  at  Christmas,  made  a  temporary 
arrangement  for  the  vocal  classes  necessary.  Miss  Callaghan,  who  had  every 
qualification  for  the  work,  undertook  this  duty  for  the  remainder  of  the  session, 
and  satisfied  all  requirements.  Mr.  Gubb's  experience  and  methods  are  already 
beginning  to  show  good  fruit  in  the  progress  of  the  vocal  classes  of  the  present 
session. 

The  Tuning  Class. 

The  strength  of  the  tuning  class,  the  most  popular  branch  of  male  indus- 
trial instruction,  is  fully  maintained.    The  pianos  appropriated  to  tuning  prac- 


tice  are  in  excellent  order  and  sufficient  in  number  and  variety  of  construction. 
The  reports  from  graduated  pupils  of  this  department  are  very  gratifying.  The 
purchase  of  one  new  piano  and  the  very  thorough  repairing  of  all  those  instru- 
ments that  needed  it  have  placed  us  at  the  present  time  in  an  exceptionally 
favoorable  position  as  respects  pianos  for  both  music  and  tuning  instruction 
and  practice.  But  as  the  use  of  these  instruments  is  continuous  from  early 
morning  to  night  the  strain  upon  them  is  very  severe. 

The  Willow  Shop. 

I  have  much  pleasure  to  testifying  to  the  good  work  done  in  the  willow 
shop  during  the  past  session.    The  Instructor's  report  requires  no  comment. 

Trade  Instructor's  Report. 

Mr.  a.  H.  Dymond, 

Principal. 

Sir, —  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  report  upon  the  operations  of  the 
workshop  during  the  year  ending  September  30th,  1890. 

The  session's  work  has  been  marked  by  the  usual  features  viz.,  industry 
and  progress  with  good  conduct.  Four  of  the  twenty-seven  pupils  working  in 
the  shop  graduated  at  the  close  of  the  session  with  outfits  ;  these  four  young 
men  are  now  working  at  the  rattan  and  willow  work  at  their  own  homes,  one 
at  Cornwall  the  others  at  Ravenshoe,  (York),  Cayuga,  and  Alexandria  respec- 
tively. The  graduate  residing  at  the  last  named  place  exhibited  samples  of  his 
rattan  and  willow  work  at  the  local  fall  fair,  and  received  a  prize  and  the  com- 
mendations of  the  public  press  for  the  quality  of  his  work.  One  pleasant 
feature  in  connection  with  the  work  of  our  graduates  is  the  fact  that  those 
graduates  living  in  districts  where  a  ready  sale  is  found  for  their  work  are  in 
some  cases,  giving  employment  to  old  fellow  pupils  not  so  favourably  situated. 
A  graduate  whose  home  is  a  long  distance  north  of  Pembroke,  (in  the  woods) 
and  who  found  difficulty  in  disposing  of  his  goods  is  now  working  for  another 
of  our  pupils  at  Plantagenet  and  receives  a  fair  compensation  for  his  labour. 

Vacation  Supplies. 

The  usual  supply  of  willow  and  rattan  were  given  to  our  workshop  pupils, 
in  order  that  they  might  do  a  little  work  during  their  vacation.  This  liberal 
practice  has  proved  a  great  benefit  to  the  workshop  pupils  ;  many  of  them  have 
thus  been  enabled  to  earn  sufficient  to  clothe  themselves  and  have  a  little 
pocket  money,  and  in  this  way  have  helped  themselves,  and  relieved  their 
friends  from  a  considerable  portion  of  the  cost  of  their  support.  But  I  regret 
to  say  in  several  cases  this  liberal  practice  has  been  taken  advantage  of,  several 
pupils  receiving  the  loan  of  the  tools  and  models  having  found  a  ready  sale  for 
their  vacation  work  have  concluded  to  start  out  for  themselves  before  complet- 
ing their  training  at  the  Institution  ;  at  the  commencement  of  this  session's 
work  we  have  two  vacant  benches  which  should  be  occupied  by  two  young  men 
who  would  have  graduated  at  the  close  of  this  session,  but  who  have  remained 
at  home  for  the  above  reason.  At  the  present  time  there  are  twenty-three 
pupils  in  the  willow  workshop  ;  a  few  of  this  number  are  not  very  bright  men- 
tally and  by  no  means  strong  in  body.  These  will  probably  receive  much 
benefit  in  bodily  health  and  strength  by  the  handling  of  the  tools  and  models 
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and  the  exercise  thus  given,  but  beyond  this  little  can  be  expected.  The  rest 
of  the  pupils  are  making  fair  progress. 

Sales. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  amount  of  saleable  work  made  by  the 
pupils  during  the  session,  but  it  gives  no  idea  of  the  large  amount  of  labour 
performed  by  pupils  in  their  first  session's  work  to  which  no  value  can  be 
attached  : — 


Sales  by  Trade  Inspector   $557  90 

Value  of  work  not  sold,  on  hand   175  00 


Total   $732  90 

Pupils  earned  during  their  vacation  : — 

D.  M    $  45  00 

D.  c  :   13  50 

J.  F   12  50 

B.  A   12  00 

J.  W   25  00 

T.  N   no  report. 

N.  B   no  report. 

S.  T   25  00 

A.  S   15  00 

E.  S   21  CO 

R.  H   21  00 

Total  $190  00 


1  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Thos.  Truss,  Trade  Instructor. 

The  Library. 

Among  the  additions  to  the  pupil's  library  during  the  past  year  have  been 
Thackeray's  "English  Humorists,"  Thackeray's  "Four  Georges,"  Ruskin's  "Seven 
Lamps  of  Architecture,"  Hawthorne's  "Grandfather's  Chair,"  Nicholl's  "Fireside 
Science,"  Gage's  "Elements  of  Physics,"  Anderson's  Stories,  Paul  Bert's  "First 
Steps  in  Science,"  "Among  the  Lawmakers."  "About  Old  Story  Tellers," 
"Chapters  on  Animals,"  "Caisar  (Latin  text),"  "Goldsmith"  "3000  Word  Speller," 
Bacon's  Essays,  Miss  B.'s  "First  Reader"  and  "Talks  With  Caesar.'' 

The  publication  in  point  print  of  text  books,  by  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind,  will  be  a  great  assistance  in  the  general  work  of  instruction. 

Health. 

In  the  medical  officer's  report  are  mentioned  the  most  serious  cases  of  ill- 
ness that  have  occurred  among  the  pupils  during  the  past  year.  In  that  report 
neither  the  gravity  nor  numbers  of  the  cases  of  La  Grippe  are  overstated.  Of 
our  total  resident  population  aggregating  nearly  200  all  told,  more  than  120  were 
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attacked  and  three  of  the  senior  officials  were  seriously,  one  of  them  dangerous- 
ly ill. 

It  is  cause,  however,  for  congratulation  and  thankfulness,  not  only  that  no 
case  terminated  fatally  but  also  that  all  made  a  good  and  thorough  recovery. 
The  relief  given  by  the  removal  of  two  cases  of  typhoid,  by  which  newly  returned 
pupils  were  affected,  to  our  excellent  local  hospital  was  very  great,  while  nothing 
can  have  exceeded  the  care  and  kindness  with  which  the  invalids  were  treated  at 
that  establishment.  Its  advantages,  however,  to  us,  and  to  the  public  generrlly, 
would  be  greatly  enhanced  if,  to  the  present  hospital  were  added  accommoda- 
tion for  the  treatment  of  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria  patients,  whose  presence 
in  even  our  own  well  situated  sick  ward  is  always  a  source  of  risk  and  anxiety. 
It  is  true,  that  by  taking  extreme  precautions,  the  above  named  unwelcome 
visitants  have  been  effectually  held  in  check  when  they  have  made  their  appear- 
ance of  late  years,  but  the  insidious  means  by  which  they  too  often  succeed  in 
baffling  every  effort  to  retain  them,  preclude  over  confidence  so  long  as  they  are 
actually  among  us. 

In  speaking  of  the  health  of  the  Institution  the  absence  or  otherwise  of 
actual  sickness  is  what  is  usually  present  to  the  mind.  But  there  is  a  physicial 
condition,  short  of  active  disease,  that  may,  and  often  does  affect  most  seriously 
the  work,  usefulness  and  happiness  of  life,  and  which  only  a  healthful  and  invigor- 
ating regimen  can  effectually  cope  with.  The  blind  as  a  rule  are  not  a  healthy 
class  of  persons.  In  a  large  percentage  of  cases  blindness  is  the  direct  result  of 
inherited  constitutional  causes,  attended  often  with  delicacy  of  the  internal  func- 
tions and  general  physical  weakness.  Again,  when  blindness  has  been  caused 
in  early  life  by  accident  or  sickness,  the  personal  restraint  it  imposes  and  the 
absence  of  robust  exercise  which  it  entails,  arrest  vigorous  physical  development 
and  impair  bodily  strength.  Even  to  those  who  may  have  enjoyed  sight  for 
several  years  blindness  fetters  the  movements,  limits  terribly  the  enjoyment  of 
pleasurable  and  health-giving  sports  and  occupations  and  so  acts  prejudicially 
on  the  system.  Blindness,  moreover,  in  most  cases  is  responsible  for  a  more  or 
less  stooping  gait,  with  a  contracted  chest,  slow  movements,  and  the  absence  of 
that  briskness  and  activity  of  limb  and  muscle  characteristic  of  the  majority  of 
our  sighted  youth.  The  conviction  has  forced  itself  on  the  mind  of  the  educa- 
tors of  the  blind  the  fact  that  they  may  by  turning  their  attention  in  the  first 
place  to  intellectual  improvement,  have  been  beginning  at  the  wrong  end  and 
that  the  establishment,  as  far  as  possible,  of  healthy  physicial  conditions  should 
be  the  primary  object  to  be  attained.  Hence  the  strongly  worded  resolution 
passed  at  the  late  convention,  hence  the  erection  of  a  gymnasium  in  connection 
with  every  well  ordered  institution,  hence  the  conclusion  of  everyone  whose 
experience  is  worth  anything  that  systematic  physical  training  should  take  pre- 
cedence ot  all  other  efforts  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  blind. 

Discipline. 

The  maintenance  of  a  fair  degree  Of  discipline  during  the  past  year  has  been  a 
comparatively  easy  task  as  regards  most  of  the  pupils.  The  preservation  of 
order  in  such  an  institution  demands  of  course  the  firm  exercise  of  authority 
and  a  vigilant  suppression  of  incipient  tendencies  to  evil  or  misconduct  in  any 
form.  As  respects  minor  offences  our  system  of  marks  works  well.  The  rule 
that  any  pupil  receiving  twenty  or  more  bad  marks  or  "demerits"  is  ipso  facto  dis- 
qualified from  taking  a  prize  in  any  department  of  study,  was  enforced  for  the 
first  time  at  the  close  of  the  late  session.    Some  three  or  four  young  folks  came 
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within  the  scope  of  its  action  and  paid  the  penalty  of  a  too  careless  or  reckless 
attitude,  let  us  trust  not  only  to  their  own  permanent  benefit  but  also  that  of 
others.  An  incident  connected  with  this  part  of  my  report  occurred  towards  the 
close  of  the  session  which,  having  been  reported  in  the  newspapers,  may  demand 
some  notice  here.  A  citizen,  and  I  regret  to  add  alderman,  of  Brantford  and 
formerly  a  licensed  saloon  keeper,  but  now  ostensibly  a  dealer  in  small  wares, 
had  been  in  the  habit,  according  to  his  own  admission,  of  allowing  our  pupils  to 
resort  to  a  room  on  his  premises  adjoining  his  store  in  order  that  they  might 
there  enjoy  the  privilege  of  smoking  tobacco  which  is.  as  this  man  knew,  strictly 
prohibited  by  the  rules  of  the  Institution  and  may,  if  persisted  in,  lead  to 
expulsion. 

Four  of  the  senior  pupils  who  had  been  granted  leave  to  visit  the  city 
having  recurned,  one  in  a  state  of  advanced  intoxication  and  the  others  clearly 
under  the  influence  of  liquor,  had  been  seen  to  emerge  from  the  place  above- 
named  and  had  attracted  the  attention  of  several  persons  by  their  disorderly 
conduct.  As  the  young  men,  who  were  separated  immediately  on  their  return 
to  the  Institution,  all  gave  similar  statements,  to  the  effect  that  they  had  been 
served  with  liquor  by  the  person  above -referred  to,  and  that  they  had  resorted 
to  the  store  in  question  to  obtain  it,  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  place  the  matter  at 
once  in  the  hands  of  the  Chief  of  Police,  who  laid  an  information  against  the 
offender,  which  resulted  in  a  conviction  and  fine  of  fifty  dollars,  and  only  a  slight 
technical  defect  saved  the  unlicensed  vendor  from  municipal  disqualification. 
In  this  connection  it  may  be  right  for  me  to  explain  that  under  strict  rules  as 
to  time  and  limits  our  pupils  are  allowed  to  resort  to  the  city  as  a  privilege 
forfeitable  if  abused.  It  is  necessary  that  they  should  be  trained  in  independent 
habits,  and  also  enjoy  all  the  exercise  possible.  The  confinement  to  even  our 
extensive  grounds  and  premises  must  be  very  irksome  to  young  men  and  grow- 
ing youths,  especially  when  they  have  once  known  the  blessings  of  sight.  A 
large  proportion  of  our  pupils,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  are  conscientious, 
honorable,  and  self-respecting.  It  is  in  my  opinion  better  to  run  some  risk  of  a 
few  forgetting  what  is  due  to  themselves  and  the  Institution,  rather  than  to  do 
an  injustice  and  injury  to  those  who  are  disposed  to  obey  the  rules,  and  while 
any  city  may  be  disgraced  by  an  unworthy  citizen,  I  have  every  reason  to  feel 
grateful  to  the  people  of  Brantford  generally,  for  the  consideration  shown  at  all 
times  to  my  wishes  and  representations,  and  their  kindness  to  those  under  my 
charge.  Of  the  four  young  men  who  so  seriously  misbehaved  themselves  in  the 
instance  above  mentioned,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  exclude  one,  who  had 
previously  given  trouble  from  further  attendance,  the  others  were  re-admitted  on 
probation. 

The  Bi-ennial  Convention. 

The  Be-ennial  Convention  of  educators  and  instructors  of  the  blind  was 
held  in  July  last,  at  Jacksonville,  Illinois,  in  the  very  fine  institution  at  that 
place.  The  unusual  heat  of  the  weather  just  at  that  period  somewhat  detracted 
from  the  enjoyment  of  the  trip  and  deterred  a  few  from  attending.  The  enter- 
tainment, however,  afforded  by  Superintendent  and  Mrs.  Hall,  who  had  only 
recently  been  appointed,  was  most  generous  and  hospitable,  the  accomodation 
for  the  guests  more  than  ample,  while  State  officials  and  residents  of  Jackson- 
ville did  everything  that  courtesy  could  suggest  to  add  to  the  visitors'  pleasure. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  on  these  occasions,  as  my  able  predecessor  and  myself 
can  both  testify,  the  representatives  of  the  Ontario  Institution  always  receive  a 
most  fraternal  welcome  from  their  American  co-laborers  in  the  work  of  instruc- 
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tion  of  the  Blind  and  with  the  sanction  of  the  department  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
extending  to  the  association  a  cordial  invitation  to  hold  the  next  meeting  (1892) 
at  Brantford,  which  proposal  was  unanimously  accepted. 

The  discussions  of  the  convention  all  took  a  very  practical  turn.  In  con- 
nection with  one  on  amusements  and  physical  development  of  the  blind,  a 
strongly  worded  resolution  insisting  on  the  necessity  of  systematic  physical 
training  such  as  a  gymnasium  alone  can  afford  and  already  referred  to  under 
another  head^  was  adopted. 

Dancing  as  a  recreation  and  as  affording  opportunities  for  social  intercourse 
has  been  introduced  into  one  or  two  institutions  and  found  its  advocates,  but  the 
weight  of  opinion  in  the  convention  was  clearly  against  allowing  any  other 
association  between  male  and  female  pupils  than  in  the  class-rooms. 

The  Workroom  and  Knitting  Classes. 

The  classes  in  female  industrial  work  were  well  kept  up  during  the  past 
session  and  are  again  of  full  strength  and  busily  occupied.  The  progress  of 
some  pupils  last  year  in  these  branches  was  particularly  noteworthy. 

The  Kindergarten. 

The  Kindergarten  class  has  now  become  an  all  but  universal  institution  in 
schools  for  the  blind  on  this  continent.  In  our  own  case  it  has  been  an  unquali- 
fied success,  and  the  progress  made,  even  by  very  young  children,  under  this 
method  of  instruction,  has  been  most  extraordinary.  Several  young  Kinder- 
garteners have  already  been  promoted  to  the  regular  classes,  and  show  most 
plainly,  in  competition  with  others,  how  admirable  has  been  their  earlier  Kinder- 
garten training. 

Improvements. 

While  we  have,  from  an  unfailing  spring,  enjoyed  at  all  times  a  most 
abundant  supply  of  the  purest  water  for  domestic  use,  and  are  well  furnished 
with  the  means  of  combatting  internally  an  incipient  fire,  our  external  fire  apppli- 
ances  have  never  been  equal  to  grave  emergencies.  The  City  of  Brantford,  now 
possesses,  however,  an  admirable  system  of  water  works,  and  has  also  a  well 
drilled  and  most  efficient  salaried  fire  brigade.  By  an  arrangement  with  the 
city  authorities,  we  shall,  in  the  near  future,  be  protected  by  a  six  inch  main 
with  four  hydrants,  each  furnishing,  if  required,  two  streams  of  water,  and  com- 
pletely commanding  the  whole  of  the  buildings.  The  services  of  the  city 
brigade  will  also  be  at  our  disposal  on  call.  Judging  by  personal  observation 
in  other  cases,  I  should  expect  to  see  the  force,  whose  headquarters  is  over  a  mile 
distant,  on  the  ground  and  ready  for  action  within  ten  minutes  after  giving  the 
fire  alarm  signal.  While  sincerely  hoping  their  services  may  never  be  called  mto 
requisition,  it  is  most  reassuring  to  know  that  such  facilities  will  for  a  compara- 
tively small  outlay  be  so  immediately  at  command. 

The  next  local  improvement  in  progress  in  Brantford  is  a  complete  system 
of  sewerage,  and  I  trust  it  may  be  found  practicable  for  us  to  solve,  once  for  all 
the  long  standing  difficulty  in  this  respect,  by  connecting  our  drains  with  the 
city  sewers. 

The  Gynasium. 

In  connection  with  the  question  of  health,  I  have  alluded  to  the  subject  of 
systematic  physicial  training,  and  have  also  noticed  the  attitude  of  the  late  con- 
vention in  relation  to  the  same  subject.    Knowing  what  I  do  of  the  necessity 
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for  a  gymnasium,  and  what  every  person  competent  by  actual  experience  thinks 
about  it,  1  may  be  excused  for  once  more  repeating  what  appeared  in  my  last 
report  as  urgent  reasons  for  an  appropriation  for  this  object,  and  which  were  as 
follows  : — 

1.  That  blind  youths  have  no  means  of  cultivating  physical  development 
effectually  unless  special  apparatus  is  provided  for  them. 

2.  That  by  reasons  of  delicacy  of  constitution  the  majority  of  blind  youths 
need,  even  more  than  the  seeing,  such  means  of  physical  training  and  development. 

3.  That  no  institution  for  the  blind  is  or  can  be  complete  without  a  well 
constructed  and  properly  furnished  gymnasium. 

4.  That  it  is  now  a  recognized  fact  that  physical  training  is  a  primary 
necessity  in  the  education  of  the  blind. 

5.  That  the  mental  and  industrial  education  of  the  blind  is  at  every  point 
thwarted  and  obstructed  by  the  want  of  systematic  physical  training 

6.  That  a  gymnasium  for  the  blind  must  be  (i)  a  substantial  well  warmed 
building  (2)  As  nearly  as  possible  a  part  of  the  main  buildings,  accessible  with- 
out exposure  to  weather  or  changes  of  temperature  by  all  the  classes,  and  by 
both  male  and  female  pupils  as  part  of  the  daily,  routine  of  school  exercises.  (3) 
Large  enough  to  be  used  for  general  exercise  when  the  weather  confines  the 
male  pupils  within  doors.  When  these  simple  statements  of  facts  are  recognized 
and  acted  upon  the  first  and  last  educational  want  of  the  Ontario  Institution  for 
the  Blind  will  have  been  supplied. 

The  Grounds. 

Those  who  recollect  the  appearance  of  this  estate  at  the  time  it  first  came 
into  possession  of  the  government,  and  have  not  seen  it  of  late  years,  will  be 
almost  incredulous  if  told  that,  in  the  planted  portions  of  the  grounds  vigorous 
tree  pruning  and  even  in  some  cases  thinning  out  to  prevent  injury  to  choice 
trees  from  overcrowding  has  become  a  necessity.  The  growth  of  trees  for  the 
past  year  or  two  has  been  very  rapid  with  the  results  mentioned  The  appear- 
ance of  the  grounds  will  be  improved  by  the  work  just  accomplished.  While 
there  are  yet  places  in  which  a  few  ornamental  trees  may  be  planted  to  advantage, 
I  am  not  disposed  to  recommend  any  large  expenditure  in  the  near  future  for 
this  purpose.  Cultivation  and  careful  attention  to  the  existing  planted  stock 
will  be  what  is  most  necessary  for  some  time  to  come.  The  new  land  in  the 
rear  of  the  institution  is  fairly  well  covered  with  deciduous  trees  and  evergreens, 
and  will  ultimately,  I  trust,  become  a  favorite  resort  of  the  citizens  who  now  use 
the  grounds  freely  for  walking  exercises,  while  not  a  few  vehicles  bring  visitors 
and  others  to  enjoy  the  fine  view  of  city,  woods  and  river,  obtainable  from  our 
elevated  position. 

The  Farm. 

The  year  has  on  the  whole  been  a  favorable  one  for  our  limited  farming  and 
gardening  operations.  With  the  exception  of  potatoes,  which  have  fallen  short 
in  the  yield,  all  the  crops  have  been  heavy. 

Acknowledgments. 

My  acknowledgments  are  again  due  for  the  many  evidences  of  kindness 
and  good  will  extended  to  the  institution  by  our  city  friends. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be. 
Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  H.  DYMOND, 

Principal. 
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EXAMINERS'  REPORT. 

To  Robert  Christie,  Esq., 

Inspector  of  Public  Institutions^  etc. 

Sir, — In  obedience  to  your  instructions  we  examined  the  literary  classes  in 
the  Ontario  Institution  for  the  Blind,  situated  at  Brantford,  and  have  the  honor 
to  submit  herewith  the  results  : 

There  is  nothing  of  a  novel  or  a  special  nature  to  report,  except  the  fact 
that  a  successful  attempt  has  been  made  to  establish  classes  in  what  may  be 
called  "  Higher  Education."  These  classes  are  doing  very  good  work,  as  may 
be  seen  by  reference  to  the  result  of  the  examination  further  on  in  this  report. 
The  work  of  the  institution  so  far  as  we  had  opportunities  of  seeing  it,  or  were  con- 
nected therewith,  seemed  to  be  conducted  with  skill  and  the  requisite  energy, 
and  the  order  in  the  classes  and  corridors  was  all  that  could  be  desired.  The 
grounds  have  grown  very  attractive,  and  the  pupils  rambling  through  them  or 
seated  on  forms  in  the  shade  of  the  trees,  show  a  hearty  enjoyment  of  their 
privileges.  It  is  surely  a  priceless  boon  to  the  blind  children  of  this  province, 
and  their  parents,  to  have  provided  for  them  free,  such  an  institution  and  such 
advantages. 

As  heretofore  we  group  the  classes  under  the  names  of  the  several  teachers 
in  charge. 

I.    Mr.  Wiekens  Classes. 

Class  B.  (a)  Arithmetic.  19  pupils  in  this  class.  Limit,  compound  rules 
and  fractions.  A  very  satisfactory  knowledge  of  the  subject  was  evinced.  The 
theory  had  evidently  been  taught  with  some  care,  and  they  were  able  to  solve 
practical  problems  with  considerable  readiness. 

(b)  Reading.  Class  A.  15  members.  Nearly  all  the  pupils  read  fluently 
and  with  goods  emphasis  and  expression  ;  they  also  understand  what  they  read. 

(c)  EiighsJi  Grammar.  Class  B.  This  class  was  examined  in  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  grammar,  and  answered  very  well  ;  has  acquired  a  fair 
knowledge  of  parsing  and  analysis.  The  examination  consisted  of  questions 
intended  to  test  knowledge  of  the  construction  of  sentences  and  ability  to  correct 
common  errors  in  English.    Did  well  as  a  class. 

(d)  Writing.  Class  A.  As  a  test  of  penmanship  the  class  was  asked  to 
write  in  proper  form  a  bill  of  goods,  the  items  of  which  were  given  them  ;  to 
write  a  letter  to  a  wholesale  house,  ordering  a  quantity  of  carpet  of  a  certain 
description,  and  to  draw  a  negotiable  note.  The  form  of  each  was,  on  the  whole, 
good,  and  the  note  (by  most)  correctly  drawn.  The  writing  is  quite  up  to  that 
of  former  years. 

(e)  Physiology  and  Hygiene.  10  boys  in  this  class.  Examined  on  the  laws 
ot  health  and  the  functions  of  the  different  organs  of  the  body.  The  answering 
was  generally  very  good.  The  various  bones  of  the  skeleton  when  handed  to 
the  pupils  were  distinguished  and  accurately  described.  The  average  attain- 
ments of  the  class  creditable  to  the  teacher. 

(f)  Geography.  Class  A.  The  British  Empire  in  all  its  parts  is  the  limit 
assigned  this  class.  They  were  required  to  name,  locate  and  describe  each 
dependency,  until  all  had  been  disposed  of  They  were  rather  minutely  exam- 
ined regarding  the  climate,  productions,  races,  form  of  government,  and  com- 
merce, of  each  colony,  and  in  nearly  every  case  gave  correct  answers.  This  class 
has  always  taken  a  very  high  stand.  The  present  class  is  perhaps  a  little  behind 
that  of  last  year,  but  made  an  average  of  74  per  cent. 
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II.    Miss  Gil/ill's  Classes. 

(a)  Class  B.  Geography.  15  pupils.  Examined  minutely  on  the  maps  of 
South  America  and  the  United  States  ;  the  answering  was  prompt  and  accurate. 

(b)  Class  D.  Writing.  12  pupils.  Write  with  considerable  facility  ;  writ- 
ing legible  ;  letters,  as  a  rule,  well  formed. 

(c)  E7iglisJi  History:  limits  from  William  III  to  Victoria.  15  pupils. 
Exhibited  a  pretty  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  importcmt  historical  facts 
and  incidents  of  the  period,  the  constitutional  changes,  and  the  reforms  effected 
in  the  interval  ;  but  the  class,  though  good,  is  not  quite  up  to  that  of  former 
years. 

(d)  Literature.  A  class  of  18.  This  has  always  been  a  favorite  subject,  and 
the  interest  in  it  has  not  abated.  The  examination  commenced  with  a  review  of 
the  history  of  French  literature  from  a  period  antecedent  to  the  times  of  the 
Trouveres  and  7 7V2tbadores  and  extended  to  the  present.  Saintsbury's  is  the 
book  used.  A  pretty  intimate  acquaintance  was  manifested  with  the  authors  of 
the  different  periods.  Of  course  anything  like  a  critical  knowledge  is  not  to  be 
expected  from  those  unacquainted  with  the  French  tongue.  Of  Italian  literature 
also,  they  had  learned  something  of  the  achievements  of  Dante,  Petrarch,  Bocac- 
cio,  Ariosto,  Tasso,  Bernardo  de  Vinci,  Michel  Angelo  and  Raphael.  In  English 
literature  they  were  more  thoroughly  examined,  from  Beda  to  Tennyson. 
Special  attention  was  paid  to  Shakespeare,  especially  to  the  play  of  Richard  III. 
Nearly  all  the  striking  passages  have  been  memorized,  not  only  in  this  drama, 
but  in  Hamlet,  and  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice.  And  just  herein  consists  the 
value  of  the  subject  to  the  blind. 

(e)  Ancient  History.  A  class  of  4.  This  limits  from  the  second  Punic  War 
to  Augustus  in  Roman,  and  the  Persian  and  the  Peloponnesian  wars  in  Greek 
history.  This  class  did  remarkably  well,  and  had  a  very  complete  knowledge  of 
the  important  events  of  those  times. 

(f)  Class  C.  Arithmetic.  The  class  is  smaller  than  that  of  last  year,  but 
about  equal  to  it  in  attainments.  The  pupils  were  assigned  twelve  problems  to 
test  their  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  rules,  and  the  tables  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures. All  the  questions  were  of  a  practical  character  and  required  thought.  The 
senior  division  of  the  class  answered  well.  The  average  of  the  junior  division  was 
lowered  by  the  comparative  failure  of  a  couple  who  are  not  well  up.  No  question 
was  missed  by  all.    The  enthusiasm  of  the  class  is  very  noticeable. 

(g)  Class  D.  Grammar.  The  subject  of  grammar  is  commenced  in  this 
class.  The  pupils  were  examined  very  thoroughly  as  to  their  knowledge  of  the 
elements  of  grammar,  and  particularly  about  the  sentence  and  its  parts.  Three 
did  not  do  very  well,  but  these  are  weak  mentally  ;  the  others  showed  an  intel- 
ligent acquaintance  with  the  subject,  and  have  done  a  good  years  work. 

(h)  Miss  Gillin  has  a  class  of  4  in  Algebra.  One  had  gone  to  surds  and  the 
others  to  multiplication.  A  fair  set  of  questions,  covering  the  work  gone  over, 
was  given  to  each.  The  questions  were  dictated  and  the  pupils  wrote  them  in 
point  print  and  then  proceeded  to  solve  them.  The  senior  pupil  solved  all  cor- 
rectly ;  one  of  the  juniors  obtained  a  little  over  50  per  cent.  ;  the  others  did  not 
do  very  well. 

(i)  The  same  class  in  Euclid.  One  had  studied  the  first  three  books,  one 
the  first  book,  and  the  other  two  had  gone  over  the  first  twenty  propositions  of 
the  first  book.  Two  papers  were  given  in  same  manner  as  that  pursued  in 
Algebra.  As  a  test  of  their  knowledge  of  the  first  book  of  Euclid  they  were 
required  to  demonstrate  the  i6th  proposition  and  all  the  propositions  on  which 
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it  depends.  To  the  senior  pupil  their  were  given  in  addition,  questions  to  test  his 
knowledge  of  the  second  and  third  books.  The  demonstrations  and  answers 
were  done  in  point  print.  At  the  close  of  the  examination  a  pupil  (not  in  the 
class)  was  asked  to  read  the  work  of  each  pupil  to  the  examiner.  The  senior  boy 
obtained  92  per  cent,  and  the  female  pupil  78  per  cent,  of  the  marks.  The 
other  two  were  much  lower. 

III.    Mr.  Alexander's  Classes. 

(a)  Class  D.  Arithmetic.  A  class  of  22,  in  two  sections  ;  doing  elementary 
work.  Attainments  unequal  ;  most,  however,  can  solve  correctly  easy  problems 
in  the  simple  rules. 

(b)  Grammar  and  Philology.  11  in  the  class.  Their  knowledge  of  anal- 
ysis and  parsing  was  thoroughly  tested.  Several  complex  sentences  were 
submitted  to  them  which  were  disposed  of  very  satisfactorily.  In  Philology 
Earle's  is  the  book  used,  and  of  several  of  the  chapters  they  evinced  a  fair 
knowledge, 

(c)  Class  C.  Reading.  17  pupils  in  two  sections.  The  reading  of  three 
very  good  ;  of  seven,  good  ;  the  rest,  fair. 

(d)  Class  B.     Wfiting.    Generally  good. 

(e)  Higher  Education.  Latin.  There  are  five  doing  the  junior  matricula- 
tion work  of  Toronto  University.  They  are  fairly  well  up  in  the  Latin  grammar, 
but  need  more  drill  on  the  irregular  verbs.  "Possum"  floored  them  all.  They 
construed  a  chapter  of  the  Bellum  Britannicum"  "admirably — much  better 
than  the  average  class  in  an  ordinary  High  School.  One  ot  them  is  also  doing 
something  in  French  and  German. 

(f)  Class  C.  Geogj'aphy.  The  work  assigned  this  class  is  the  Dominion  of 
Canada.  The  pupils  were  found  to  have  a  very  good  knowledge  of  the  loca- 
tions of  all  the  important  cities  and  towns,  and  of  the  industries  carried  on  in 
each.  They  were  required  to  find  on  the  raised  maps  the  chief  islands,  rivers, 
mountains,  etc.,  and  to  describe  them.  Their  knowledge  of  geography  in 
Ontario  is  very  good.  Their  teacher  has  made  the  subject  both  practical  and 
interesting,  and  the  examination  showed  that  the  class  had  acquired  a  large 
amount  of  useful  information  in  a  very  methodical  way.  A  raised  map  of  the 
Maritime  Provinces  is  much  needed. 

(g)  Canadian  History.  The  main  facts  of  the  history  of  Canada  from 
Cartier  to  Confederation  were  taken  in  order,  and  their  knowledge  of  each 
tested.  Fve  pupils  obtained  over  90  per  cent  of  the  marks  assigned.  Four  of 
these  were  girls.  The  girls  made  an  average  of  74  per  cent ,  while  the  boys 
obtained  but  40  per  cent. 

IV.    Miss  Walsh's  Classes. 

(a)  Class  C.  Grammar.  18  pupils.  Know  definitions  ;  can  run  verbs 
through  the  indicative  mood  ;  analyse  and  parse  simple  and  compound  sentences. 
Five  got  90  per  cent,  of  the  marks  assigned. 

(b)  Class  D.  Geography.  26  pupils.  10  do  excellent  work.  Can  find 
and  name  the  rivers  and  railways  in  Ontario ;  pick  out  from  the  dissected  map 
and  describe  the  counties,  and  locate  the  principal  cities,  towns  and  islands  of  the 
province. 

(c)  Object  Lesson.  19  in  this  class — mostly  small  pupils.  They  were 
handed  samples  of  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  pepper  mustard,  cloves,  cinnamon,  ginger, 
sago,  rice,  etc.,  and  asked  to  describe  tTiem,  tell  where  they  came  from,  and  how 
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they  were  prepared.  This  they  did,  for  the  most  part,  with  much  minuteness 
and  accuracy.  Of  the  seai,  the  owl,  the  wildcat,  the  woodchuck,  the  turtle,  etc., 
they  evinced  a  competent  knowledge.  They  take  great  delight  in  handling 
those  and  describing  their  habits,  habitat,  etc. 

(d)  Class  A.  Arithmetic.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  class  is  a  perfect 
product  of  most  perfect  and  laborious  teaching  The  questions  were  much  the 
same  as  those  assigned  the  candidates  for  3rd  Class  Certificates,  and  comprised 
mensuration  of  surfaces  and  solids,  practical  business  problems  including  dis- 
count, percentage  and  interest,  and  micellaneous  problems  requiring  careful 
analysis.  How  the  successive  steps  are  taken  and  the  various  results  held  in 
mind  is  surprising ;  but  careful  teaching  and  honest  study  have  made  first-rate 
arithmeticians  of  the  majority  of  those  pupils. 

(e)  Class  B.  Reading.  The  desire  to  read  well  is  evident  at  once.  The 
examiner  is  impressed  with  the  determination  of  the  pupils  to  do  justice  to  the 
piece,  They  have  been  taught  correct  habits  of  reading,  and  read  with  a  good 
deal  of  animation.  The  articulation  is  very  distinct.  They  can  distinguish 
accurately  and  quickly  isolated  words.  More  proficient  in  spelling  than  the 
class  of  last  year. 

(fj  Elocution  Class.  5  in  number.  Much  care  must  have  been  taken  in 
training  this  class,  for  their  manner  of  reciting  and  their  ability  to  regulate  and 
control  their  voices,  and  to  give  expression  to  passages  requiring  taste  and  dis- 
crimination, is  very  creditable.  1  hey  were  first  examined  upon  the  theory  of 
elocution  and  reading,  and  afterwards  were  required  to  recite  passages,  illustrat- 
ing the  various  emotions,  etc.  The  class  did  well  in  both  parts  of  the  examina- 
tion. 

V.    Miss  Johnson's  Classes.. 

(a)  Class  E.  Readijig.  14  pupils,  of  various  degrees  of  proficiency.  One 
really  good  reader  in  the  class — which  is  composed  of  youngsters.  As  to 
fluency,  expression,  etc.,  they  do  pretty  well. 

(b)  Ki7idergarte7i  Class,  17  pupils.  This  class  consists  of  a  number  of 
very  young  children,  for  whom  the  kindergarten  system  seems  admirably 
adapted.  Their  knowledge  of  form  obtained  through  its  teaching  is  remark- 
ably correct.  They  were  required  to  do  work  in  folding,  weaving  and  sewing, 
and  executed  each  kind  of  work  with  speed  and  accuracy.  They  were  examined 
in  the  use  of  some  of  the  gifts  and  were  found  to  have  mastered  the  work  they 
had  been  taught.  Their  singing  is  good,  and  the  accompanying  movements 
are  made  as  well  as  such  things  are  done  by  seeing  children  in  the  primary 
classes.  Here  the  laborous  work  of  teaching  the  blind  is  evident.  Seeing 
children  imitate  each  other  and  their  teacher.  With  the  blind  each  child  has  to 
be  treated  individually.  They  were  examined  in  numbers  and  reading,  in  both 
of  which  advancement  has  been  made.  A  young  lady  assistant  is  needed  here, 
as  the  Directress  has  too  many  under  her  care  to  do  them  all  justice.  The 
assistant  could  attend  to  the  innumerable  wants  of  the  little,  and  thus  afford 
Miss  Johnson  more  time  for  teaching. 

The  gymnastics  are  well  taught  by  Mr.  Conolly,  the  teacher  in  charge  o^ 
that  department. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

M.  J.  KELLY, 
WM.  WILKINSON, 

Examiners 

Brantford,  June,  1890. 
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MUSICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Robert  Christie,  Esq., 

Sir, —  I  beg  to  submit  my  report  of  the  musical  examination  held  by  me  in 
the  Brantford  Blind  Institute,  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  May  22nd  and  23rd. 

The  results  in  marks  of  my  examination  having  been  handed  to  the  Pri-u 
cipal,  there  remains  little  to  do  but  to  comment  generally  on  the  work  being 
done.  Almost  all  the  pupils  that  came  under  my  notice  were  familiar  to  me 
from  previous  acquaintance,  and  I  may  say  that  in  every  case  good  progress  had 
been  made.  The  senior  pupils  show  an  amount  of  intellgent  appreciation  and 
thorough  grasp  of  their  subject  that  speaks  volumes  for  their  training.  It  has 
always  struck  me  that  the  teachers  of  the  blind  must  have  some  special  qualifi- 
cation for  their  work,  and  keen  sympathy  with  their  pupils,  and  these  seem  to 
be  special  features  of  the  Brantford  staff. 

I  would  recommend  that  the  teaching  library  of  the  Institute  be  enlarged 
by  the  selection  of  a  good  deal  of  new  music  suitable  for  teaching  purposes.  To 
teach  the  same  music  so  often,  to  so  many  different  pupils,  is  wearisome  to  the 
pupils,  and  excessively  so  to  the  teachers.  I  should  like  particularly  to  see  carried 
out  Mr.  Williams'  idea  to  have  several  courses  or  selections  of  organ  music  of 
graduated  difficulty,  so  as  to  avoid  the  continuel  repetition,  and  to  increase  the 
range  of  knowledge  of  organ  music  which  each  pupil  can  obtain  from  hearing 
the  others  play. 

While  being  extremely  gratified  with  the  advance  of  the  piano  pupils,  I 
was  more  struck  with  improvement  of  those  who  are  giving  attention  to  the 
pipe  organ.  Their  playing  is  much  steadier,  and  in  some  cases,  distinctly  artistic. 

Since  Mrs.  Howson's  resignation  the  vocal  class  has  been  under  Miss 
Callaghan's  care  ;  and  considering  the  little  time  she  has  had  them,  the  work 
done  was  excellent.  The  advanced  class,  consisting  solely  of  young  ladies,  did 
some  delightful  part  singing,  as  well  as  unison  singing  of  some  songs,  all  sung 
with  excellent  taste,  good  tone  and  time.  The  entire  vocal  class  sang  the  bridal 
chorus  from  Gaul's  "Ruth,"  with  accompaniment  of  organ  and  two  pianos,  and 
the  effect  was  extremely  fine.  They  also  sang  a  few  other  part  songs  with 
excellent  effect. 

The  violin  class,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Baker,  of  Gait,  seemed  to  me 
rather  smaller  than  before ;  but  all  are  advancing  well,  one  especially  showing 
great  taste  and  an  excellent  tone. 

The  counterpoint  and  harmony  students  did  some  very  good  exercises  for 
me,  some  of  them  being  not  only  good  exercises  but  good  music  as  well. 

Several  students  who  are  preparing  themselves  to  earn  a  living  by  tuning, 
are  doing  very  well.  Of  the  excellence  of  their  work  I  made  practical  test  last 
year  by  having  one  of  their  ex-pupils  tune  some  pianos  in  my  house,  and  his 
work  I  found  highly  satisfactorily. 

While  listening  to  the  hearty  singing  at  the  morning  devotional  exercises,  I 
was  struck  by  some  young  men's  voices  that  I  thought  ought  to  be  in  the  vocal 
class.  It  is  curious  that  the  male  pupils  cannot  be  got  to  take  as  much  interest 
in  that  class  as  the  girls.  There  are  some  voices  that  would  develop  wonder- 
fully with  the  careful  training  they  would  get  in  the  class. 

I  examined  the  pianos  throughout  the  Institution  and  found  them  in  fair 
condition  considering  it  was  just  at  the  end  of  the  year's  work.  A  careful  going 
over  will  put  them  in  good  shape  for  another  season. 

Let  me,  before  closing,  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  the  Principal  and 
the  entire  staff  for  their  kindness  to  me  during  my  brief  visit. 

Yours  faithfully, 

J.  E.  P.  ALDOUS,  B.  A. 
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PHYSICIAN'S  REPORT. 

Robert  Christie,  Esq., 

Inspector  of  Charities,  etc. 

Sir, — At  your  request  I  send  you  the  Physician's  Report  of  the  Institution 
for  the  education  ot  the  Blind,  at  Brantlord,  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 
1890.  It  has  been  a  year  with  much  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  sickness, 
owing  largely  to  the  spread  of  the  epidemic  la  grippe.  I  am  pleased,  however, 
to  inform  you  that  we  have  had  no  deaths  to  record  during  the  year.  About  the 
4th  of  November,  1889,  a  lad  aged  eleven  years  was  taken  ill  with  typhoid  fever, 
the  germs  of  which  he  brought  with  him  from  his  home,  where,  we  subsequently 
ascertained,  several  members  of  his  family  were  down  with  typhoid  fever  a  short 
time  before  his  return  to  the  Institution.  When  satisfied  that  his  fever  was 
typhoid,  he  was  at  once  removed,  by  order  of  the  Principal,  to  the  John  H. 
Stratford  Hospital,  where  he  made  a  good  recovery.  Every  precaution  having 
been  taken  at  the  Insitution  by  way  of  disinfection,  etc.,  we  had  no  more  cases 
of  typhoid.  About  the  nth  of  November,  1889,  two  pupils  on  the  boys'  side,  both 
aged  about  ten  years,  were  almost  simultaneously  taken  ill  with  sore  throats. 
They  were  at  once  isolated,  and  on  the  second  day  a  rash  appeared  on  them 
both,  showing  plainly  the  disease  to  be  scarlet  fever.  How  this  disease  came 
into  the  Institution  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  There  were  quite  a  number  of 
cases  in  the  city  at  the  same  time,  and  from  that  source  probably  the  disease 
was  introduced  in  some  way.  Very  fortunately,  however,  we  prevented  the 
disease  from  spreading.  A  special  nurse  was  procured  by  the  Principal,  and 
complete  isolation  and  thorough  disinfection  maintained  till  all  the  danger 
was  passed.  Both  boys  made  a  good  recovery.  On  the  8th  day  of  January, 
1890,  the  epidemic  la  grippe  made  its  appearance  among  the  pupils  of  the 
Institution  and  spread  rapidly,  often  ten  to  fifteen  being  ill  at  the  same  time 
with  it,  till  over  one  hundred  were  sickened  by  it.  Our  plan  of  treatment  proved 
very  successful.  Those  who  were  ill  enough  to  go  to  bed  were  placed  in  warm, 
well  ventilated  rooms  ;  quinine  in  tonic  doses  given  to  them  with  nitrate  of  pot- 
ash enough  to  keep  the  secreting  organs  active.  This,  with  careful  feeding  with 
spoon  food  was  all  that  was  necessary  in  the  large  majority  of  cases.  Some  few 
having  lung  complications  or  severe  headaches,  required  special  treatment.  Care 
was  taken  not  to  allow  patients  recovering  from  la  grippe  to  expose  themselves 
to  draughts  or  to  go  to  work  too  soon.  The  very  complete  recovery  made  by  all 
the  pupils  attacked  by  this  epidemic  is  largely  due  to  the  careful  watchfulnhss 
of  the  officers  in  charge.  My  observations  during  the  past  year  but  confirm 
what  I  said  in  my  last  report  to  you,  that  is  that  the  rules  and  discipline  of  this 
Institution  tend  to  decidedly  improve  the  health  and  vigor  of  the  pupils  in 
attendance. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Your  obedient  servant, 


D.  MARQUIS. 
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ONTARIO  INSTITUTION  FOE  THE  BLIND. 


Statistics  for  Year  Ending  30TH  September,  1890 
I. — Attendance. 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Attendance  for  portion  of  year  ending  30th  Sept.,  1872  

20 

14 

34 

44 

24 

68 

1874  

66 

46 

112 

1875  

89 

50 

139 

1876  

84 

64 

148 

1877  

76 

72 

148 

1878  

91 

84 

175 

1879  

100 

100 

200 

1880  

105 

98 

203 

1881  

103 

98 

201 

1882  

94 

73 

167 

1883  

88 

72 

160 

1884  

71 

69 

140 

1885  

86 

74 

160 

1886  

93 

71 

164 

1887  

93 

62 

155 

94 

62 

156 

1889  

99 

68 

167 

1890  

95 

69 

164 

II. — Age  of  Pupils. 


Six  years. . . . 
Seven  years 
Eight 
Nine 
Ten 
Eleven 
Twelve 
Thirteen 
Fourteen  years. 
Fifteen  " 
Sixteen  *' 
Seventeen  " 


No. 


1 

4 
6 
4 
7 

5 

10 
17 
10 
10 
12 


Eighteen  years  

Nineteen  **   

Twenty   

Twenty-one"   

Twenty-two**   

Twenty-three  years . .  . 
Twenty-four  **  . . . 
Twenty-five  **  . . . 
Over  twenty -five  years, 

Total  


No. 


8 
6 
5 
8 
7 
7 
5 
23 


164 
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III. — Nationality  of  Parents. 


American 
Canadian 
English .  . 
Irish .... 
French . . 
German . . 


No. 


3 
60 
44 
25 
9 
3 


Norwegian . . 

Scotch   

Wendish  

Total 


No. 


1 

18 


164 


IV. — Denomination  of  Parents. 


Baptist  

Congregational  .  . 
Children  of  Peace 
Episcopalian  .... 
Lutheran  


No. 


11 
4 
1 

46 
2 


Methodist  

Presbyterian  .  .  . 
Roman  Catholi; 

Total.. 


No. 


45 
30 
25 

164 


Y. — Occupation  of  Parents. 


Actor  

Agents  

Baker  

Book-keepers. .  . 

Blacksmiths  

Butchers  

Carpenters  

Carpet-cleaner.  . 
Carriage-builder 

Clerk  

Conductor  

Contractor  

Clergyman  

Cabinet-makers . 

Drover  

Engineers  

Farmers  

Gardeners  

Harness-makers 
Hotel-keeper .  .  . 

Laborers  

Manufacturer . . , 


i 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
4 
1 
4 

45 
3 
1 
2 

34 
2 


Marbel-worker  ... 

Merchants  

Miller  

Notary  Public  

Painters  

Physician  

Sailor  

Sheriff  

Soldier  

Stone-mason  

Shoe-makers  

Surveyors  

Tailor  

Tanner  

Teacher  

Tinsmiths  

Tradesman  

Veterinary  surgeon 
Unknown  

Total  


No. 


164 
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VI. — Cities  and  Counties  from  which  pupils  were  received  during  the  official  year  end. 

ing  30th  September,  1890. 


CodNTY  OR  City, 


District  of  Algoma .  . . . 

City  of  Belleville  

County  of  Brant  

City  of  Brantford  . . . . . 
County  of  Bruce  

"  Charleton... 

**         DufFerin.  .  . . 

"  Dundas  

**        Durham. . . . 

"  Elgin  

"  Eisex  

"  Frontenac. 

"        Glengarry. . 

*'         Grenville  .  . 

Grey  

City  of  Guelph  

County  of  Haldimand 

"         Hal  ton  

City  of  Hamilton. ... 
County  of  Hastings.  . 

"  Huron  

City  of  Kingston  

County  of  Kent  

**        Lamb  ton.  . . 

"  Leeds  

Lanark .... 
Lennox.  ... 

**  Lincoln.... 

City  of  London  

County  of  Middlesex . 


i 

-4.3 

o 

1 

1 

1 
1 

I 

2 

4 

9 

0 

Q 

o 

A 

4r 

i 

1 

1 

L 

1 
1 

1 

1 
i 

L 

Q 

0 

Q 

o 

1 
1 
•> 

o 

•  •  j  •  • 

A 
'± 

O 

1 
1 

O 

z 

e 
O 

1 

3 

0 

1 

3 

5 

1 

4 

1 

1 

4 

10 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

County  or  City. 


District  of  Muskoka  

"  Nipissing  

County  of  Norfolk  

' '       Northumberland . 

"  Ontario  

City  of  Ottawa  

County  of  Oxford  

Peel  

>^erth  

"  Peterboro'  

"       Prince  Edward. . 

*'  Prescott  

"  Renfrew  

"  Russell  

City  of  St.  Catharines . . . . 

St.  Thomas  

"  Stratford  

County  of  Simcoe  

*'  Stormont  

City  of  Toronto  

County  of  Victoria  

"  Waterloo  

Welland  

"  Wellington  

*'  Wentworth  

York  

North-west  Territory  


Total. 


95 
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VII. — Cities  and  Counties  from  which  pupils  were  received  from  the  opening  of  the 

Institute  till  30th  Septamber,  1890. 


County  or  City. 


City  of  Belleville  

County  of  Brant  

City  of  Brantford  

County  of  Bruce  

Carleton.  . . 

♦*  DufFerin  . . . 
Dundas  

•*  Durham  .  . . 
Elgin  

"  Essex  

Frontenac.  . 

*'        Glengarry. . 

"        Grenville  . . 

Grey  

City  of  Guelph  

County  of  Haldimand 

'*  Halton  

City  of  Hamilton  

County  of  Hastings  . . 

*•  Huron  

City  of  Kingston  

County  of  Kent  

•*        Lamb  ton. . . 

*'  Leeds  

"        Lanark .... 

"  Lennox.... 

"  Lincoln.... 

City  of  London  

District  of  Nipissing . 
County  of  Middlesex . 


I 

5 
6 
9 
1 
1 
2 
3 
3 
11 
2 

i 

10 
2 
4 
1 
8 
3 
9 
4 
4 
3 
1 
2 
1 
3 


4 
10 
14 
14 
3 
2 
4 
5 
6 
18 
7 
5 
3 
16 
4 
8 
6 
17 
8 

16 
9 

10 
13 
10 
3 
4 
6 
15 
1 
14 


County  or  City. 


District  of  Muskoka  

County  of  Norfolk  

*'  Northumberland 

' '  Ontario  

City  of  Ottawa  

County  of  Oxford  

Peel  

Perth  

*'       Peter  boro'  

"       Prince  Edward, . 

"  Prescott  

Renfrew  

"  .  Russell  

City  of  St.  Catharines  .... 
St,  Thomas  

"  Stratford  

County  of  Simcoe  

"       S  torment  

City  of  Toronto  

County  of  Victoria  

"  Waterloo  

Welland  

"  Wellington  

"  Wentworth  

"  York  

Province  of  Quebec  

North-west  Territory  

Total  


a5 

S 



O 

H 

3 

3 

7 

7 

14 

2 

7 

9 

6 

7 

13 

10 

1 

11 

3 

3 

6 

1 

1 

2 

2 

8 

10 

10 

2 

12 

3 

2 

5 

1 

1 

7 

5 

12 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

1 

4 

2 

2 

4 

9 

13 

4 

4 

29 

16 

45 

5 

2 

7 

5 

3 

8 

4 

2 

6 

9 

7 

16 

7 

7 

14 

15 

11 

26 

2 

2 

1 

1 

287 

218 

505 

I 
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VII. — Cities  and  Counties  from  which  pupils  were  received  who  were  in  residence  on 

30th  September,  1890. 


County  or  City. 


District  of  Algoma .  . . . 

City  of  Belleville  

County  of  Brant  

City  of  Brantford  

County  of  Bruce  

*•       Carleton  .  ... 

"  DufiFerin  

*'  Dundas.  

"  Durham  

Elgin  

"  Essex  

"       Frontenac.  .  . 

*'  Glengarry  

**       Grenville.  . . . 

Grey  

City  of  Guelph  

County  of  Haldimand 

Halton  

City  ot  Hamilton  

County  of  Hastings.  . 

Huron  

City  of  Kingston  

County  of  Kent  

'*       Lambton .  . . . 

"  Leeds  

*'  Lanark  

"  Lennox  

"  Lincoln  

City  of  London  


County  or  City. 


County  ot  Middlesex  

District  of  Muskoka  

*'  Nipissing  

County  of  Norfolk  

"  Northumberland. 

"  Ontario  

City  of  Ottawa  

County  of  Oxford  

Peel  

Perth  

Peterboro'  

"       Prince  Edward, . 

"  Prescott  

"  Renfrew  

Russell  

City  of  St.  Catharines  

♦*     St.  Thomas,  

"  Stratford  

County  of  Simcoe  

'*  Stormont  

City  of  Toronto  

County  of  Victoria  

*'  Waterloo  

Welland  

"  Wellington  

**  Wentwortn  

York.....  


Total. 


1 

5 
73 


1 
1 

3 

55 


2 
3 
16 

3 


128 
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MAINTENANCE  EXPENDITURE. 
For  the  year  ending  30th  September,  1890,  compared  with  proceeding  year. 


Yearending  30th  September, 
1890. 

Year 

ENDING  30th  Septem- 
ber, 1890. 

Service. 

jxpend 
lire. 

ly  cos 

pupil. 

y  cos 
Dunil 

ixpend 
ire. 

o  ^• 

o  ^ 

i— '  cu 

y  cos 
pupil. 

"o 
H 

Week 

a> 

>< 

Total  e 
tu 

Week 
per 

Yearl 

u 

o 

c. 

c. 

m. 

c. 

t 

c. 

c.  m. 

S. 

c. 

I^sdicinc  and  medical  comforts 

181 

12 

2.4 

1 

29 

251 

01 

3.4 

1 

74 

Butchers'  meat,  fish,  etc  

3,145 

00 

43.1 

22 

46 

3,124 

96 

41.7 

21 

70 

Flour,  bread  and  biscuits  

1,086 

38 

14.8 

7 

76 

1,075 

23 

14.3 

7 

47 

Butter  and  lard 

1,175 

39 

16.1 

8 

39 

1,236 

77 

16.5 

8 

59 

Groceries 

2,049 

72 

28.1 

14 

64 

2,044 

75 

27.4 

14 

20 

266 

78 

3.6 

1 

90 

352 

59 

4.6 

2 

45 

Bedding,  clothing  and  shoes  

640 

65 

8.4 

4 

58 

828 

25 

11.0 

5 

76 

Fuel  

2,802 

51 

38.5 

20 

02 

3  017 

39 

40.2 

20 

95 

Gas,  oil,  etc  

1,054 

30 

14  4 

7 

35 

1,098 

04 

14.6 

7 

63 

349 

10 

4.7 

2 

49 

281 

43 

3.7 

1 

95 

435 

62 

5.9 

3 

11 

497 

49 

66 

3 

45 

962 

61 

13.2 

6 

87 

784 

84 

10.4 

5 

45 

Repairs  and  alterations  

762 

09 

10  4 

5 

44 

673 

64 

9.0 

4 

68 

Printing,  postages,  stationery,  etc  

754 

83 

9.6 

5 

03 

604 

96 

8.1 

4 

20 

Books,  educational  apparatus  and  ap- 

6 

731 

04 

10.0 

4 

22 

980 

35 

13.1 

81 

1,536 

52 

21.0 

10 

97 

1,094 

85 

'4.6 

7 

60 

16,792 

93 

230.6 

19 

95 

16,767 

80 

2,24  9 

116 

44 

34  676 

59 

4 

,76.0 

247 

69 

34,714 

35 

4,63  5 

241 

07 

Average  No.  of  pupils  in  1889 — 140.    |    Average  No.  of  pupils  in  1890. — 144. 
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Office  of  the 
Inspector  of  Prisons  and  Public  Charities,  Ontario, 

Parliament  Buildings,  Toronto,  November,  1891. 


Sir, — I  beg  to  transmit  herewith  the  Twentieth  Annual  Report  upon  the 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  and  Education  of  the  Blind,  at  Brantf'ord,  for  the 
year  ending  30th  September,  1891. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 


The  Honourable  J.  M.  Gibson,  M.  P.  P., 

Provincial  Secretary 


T.  F.  CHAMBERLAIN, 

Ins'pectoT. 
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PROVINCE  OF  ONTARIO  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF 

THE  BLIND,  BRANTFORD. 


TWENTIETH 
ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF  THE 

INSPECTOR  OF  PRISONS  AND  PUBLIC  CHARITIES 

FOR  THE 

PROVINCE  OF  ONTARIO. 


Parliament  Buildings, 
Toronto,  November,  1891. 

To  the  Honourable  Sir  Alexander  Campbell,  K.  C.  M.  G.,  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

May  it  Please  Your  Honour  : — 

I  have  the  honour  to  submit  herewith  the  Twentietli  Annual  Report  upon 
the  Institution  for  the  Education  and  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  Brantford,  for 
the  year  ending  30th  September,  1891. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Your  Honour's  most  obedient  servant, 


T.  F.  CHAMBERLAIN, 

Inspecior. 


PROVINCE  OF  ONTARIO 

INSTITUTION  FOR  THE 

EDUCATION   OF  THE  BLIND. 


During  the  official  year,  which  closed  on  the  30th  day  of  September  last, 
there  were  158  pupils  in  attendance,  91  males  and  67  females,  as  compared  with 
164  in  the  preceding  year.  Statistical  information  in  respect  to  these  158  blind, 
or  partially  blind,  persons  will  be  found  in  the  very  able  and  exhaustive  report 
of  the  Principal;  under  the  headings  of  "  Attendance,"  "  Age  of  Pupils,"  "  Nation- 
ality 01  Parents,"  "  Denomination  of  Parents,"  Occupation  of  Parents,"  "  Cities 
and  counties  from  which  Pupils  were  received,"  etc. 

The  results  of  the  year's  literary  work  will  be  found  in  the  very  full  report 
of  the  examiners.  Dr.  Kelly  and  Principal  Wilkinson.  The  report  of  Prof.  R.  S. 
Ambrose,  examiner  of  the  classes  in  music,  is  eminently  satisfactory  as  to  the 
progress  made  during  the  year.  The  report  of  Mr.  Truss,  trade  instructor  in  the 
willow-work  department,  will  be  found  interesting.  It  shows  the  amount  earned 
by  the  pupiJs  at  their  homes  during  vacation  in  making  baskets,  chairs,  etc.  As 
to  the  other  industrial  departments,  their  work  is  fully  reviewed  in  the  Principal's 
report,  showing  very  satisfactory  results. 

The  report  of  Dr.  Marquis  contains  full  details  of  the  state  of  health  of  the 
inmates  during  the  past  year.  Though  there  has  been  more  sickness  than  in 
previous  years,  yet  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  percentage  of  deaths  has 
been  low. 

The  Bursar's  report  shows  the  cost  of  maintenance  during  the  year  as  some- 
what in  excess  of  the  year  1890.  This  has  been  due  to  two  causes  :  First,  the 
unusual  amount  uf  sickness  among  the  pupils  from  epidemics  of  la  grippe,  measles, 
and  mumps.  Second,  the  large  expenditure  for  furniture  and  furnishings  required 
during  the  year. 

The  staff  of  officers  in  the  literary  and  music  departments  has  experienced 
several  changes  since  last  session ;  and  in  the  buildings  and  grounds  extensive 
improvements  have  been  made,  notably  the  replenishing  of  the  library,  the  erec- 
tion of  a  new  gymnasium,  repairs  to  bakery,  etc. 
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The  institution  is  now  within  the  city  limits,  and  arrangements  have  been 
entered  into  with  the  corporation  for  connecting  with  the  city's  system  of  sewer* 
age.  The  city  waterworks  service  has  been  extended  to  the  grounds  for  tire  pur- 
poses, and  the  electric  fire  alarm  system  has  been  introduced.  These  and  other 
matters  are  tully  set  forth  in  the  Principal's  report. 

The  management  and  discipline,  under  the  direction  of  the  Principal,  Mr. 
A.  H.  Dymond,  assisted  by  his  efficient  staff  of  officers,  has  made  this  one  of  the 
best  institutions  for  the  education  of  the  blind  on  this  continent. 

Inspections. 

Copies  of  the  minutes  made  by  me  after  inspection  are  annexed : — 

I  visited  this  institution  on  the  23rd  May.  There  were  135  pupils  in  attend- 
ance, naniely,  75  males  and  60  females.  Three  of  the  pupils  were  sick  with 
mumps.  The  staff  of  teachers  was  complete,  and  their  faithfulness  in  their  work 
was  manifest  in  the  progress  shown  in  the  different  classes  under  their  charge. 

The  rooms,  dormitories,  class-rooms,  dining-room,  etc.,  were  all  in  good  order 
and  properly  kept.  Some  general  repairs  are  required  to  the  floors,  ceilings,  and 
sidewalks  ;  also  a  kitchen  is  to  be  added  to  the  house  occupied  by  the  engineer 
It  is  also  contemplated  to  erect  a  gymnasium  during  the  coming  vacation. 

The  books  of  the  institution  were  in  good  order  and  well  kept. 

I  made  an  official  investigation  of  this  institution  on  the  5th  October.  There^ 
were  126  pupils  in  attendance,  namely,  70  males  and  56  females. 

The  general  condition  of  the  premises  was  good.  The  dormitories,  beds  and 
bedding  were  clean  and  in  good  order  ;  and  the  class-rooms,  bath-rooms,  water- 
closets,  etc.,  were  likewise  in  a  satisfactory  condition. 

During  the  summer  the  interior  of  the  building  has  been  much  improved 
by  painting  woodwork,  laying  new  floor  where  necessary,  etc.  Repairing  side- 
walks, planting  of  trees  and  shrubbery  and  improving  the  grounds  has  added 
much  to  the  general  appearance  of  the  Institution.  A  new  oven  has  been  put  in 
the  bakery,  and  a  gymnasium  has  been  built  for  the  use  of  the  pupils.  The  addi- 
tion of  a  kitchen  to  the  engineer's  house,  which  I  recommended  in  my  last  minutea 
of  inspection,  has  been  completed. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL. 

T.  F.  Chamberlain,  Esq.,  M.D. 

Sir,— I  have  the  honour  to  submit  my  report  for  the  year  ending  September  30,1891, 
at  which  date  the  Ontario  Institution  for  the  Blind  concluded  the  20th  session  of  its 
operations. 

Statistics  of  Attendance. 

The  enrolment  of  pupils  in  the  session  terminating  June  9,  1891,  when  they  dis- 
persed for  the  vacation  that  has  recently  terminated,  numbered  144,  or  seven  fewer  than 
were  received  during  the  previous  session,  when  151,  the  highest  number  recorded  for 
several  years  past  was  reached.  Of  the  144  registered  for  1890-1,  eighty-one  were  males 
and  sixty-three  females.  Of  these  110  had  returned  at  the  date  of  this  report,  leaving 
thirty-four  to  be  accounted  for  as  follows  : — 


Graduates — 


Males. 

Females . 

Total 

3 

2 

5 

2 

0 

2 

Return   temporarily  deferred  for  various  explained 

2 

3 

5 

2 

1 

3 

Excluded  or  advisedly  removed  by  reason  of  fair  de- 

3 

1 

4 

Excluded  or  removed  as  being  mentally  defective .... 

3 

0 

3 

Found  incapable  of  receiving  practical  benefit  (applica- 

1 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

2 

Parental  indulgence  

1 

2 

2 

2 

4 

Total  

22 

12 

34 

The  new  pupils,  received  up  to  date,  number  fourteen,  nine  males  and  five  females, 
which,  with  one  former  male  pupil  returned,  will  bring  the  total  on  the  register  on  the 
30th  September,  to  125,  or  three  less  than  at  the  corresponding  date  last  year. 


The  respective  ages  of  the  new  pupils  are  as  follows 

48  years  

42  "   

32  "   

30   

20    .. 

18  "   

12  "   

10  "   

9  '*   r  

8  "  

7  "   

Total  ,  


Ma] 


Females . 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Toi 


al. 


14 
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While  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  cases  of  the  four  male  adults  newly  ad- 
mitted, constituted  in  every  case  a  strong  claim  to  favourable  consideration,  the  objection 
to  making  the  institution  a  resort  for  such  is  not  to  be  lightly  disposed  of.  It  not 
unfrequently  happens  that  their  blindness  is  accompanied  with  more  or  less  permanent 
injury  to  the  general  health  which  has  a  tendency  to  interfere  with  the  regular  course 
of  instruction  and  necessarily  involves  an  amount  of  care  and  attention  not  contemplated 
as  part  of  the  duties  of  an  educational  institution.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  hard  indeed 
by  refusing  admission  to  those  so  situated,  practically  to  condemn  them  to  a  life  of  useless 
idleness  or  methods  of  obtaining  a  livelihood  altogether  derogatory  to  self-respect.  Nor, 
I  am  bound  to  admit,  do  adult  pupils  often  give  trouble  by  insubordination  or  misconduct. 
They  usually  bear  the  necessary  restraints  our  rules  impose  with  patience  and  good 
nature,  and  show  a  due  sense  of  the  advantages  their  attendance  here  secures  to  them. 
Much  discretion  and  careful  inquiry  are,  however,  necessary,  so  that  only  persons  of  good 
character  and  orderly*  habits  shall  be  introduced  into  association  with  youths  and  children 
of  tender  years. 

Graduates  and  Retiring  Pupils. 

Our  graduates  of  a  year  ago  numbered  thirteen  in  all,  and  included  some  who  had 
been  long  in  the  institution.  This  year  the  graduates  number  only  seven.  Of  those  who 
have  taken  a  course  in  the  willow  shop,  one  has  returned  to  his  friends  in  England.  The 
other  two  are  in  business  for  themselves  and  doing  well.  The  same  remark  applies  to 
the  two  piano-tuners  from  whom  good  reports  have  been  received.  The  two  female  pupils 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  industrial  work  in  our  sewing  and  knitting  departments  which 
they  are  now  turning  to  account. 

I  am  not  able  to  speak  favourably  of  two  young  men  who  are  recorded  as  leaving 
with  partial  instruction.  Natural  indolence  and  waywardness,  with  a  disposition  to 
follow  any  light  vocation  that  will  provide  a  more  or  less  precarious  subsistence  rather 
than  one  demanding  application  and  industry,  are  the  probable  causes  of  their  absence. 
Their  career  here,  so  far  as  it  went,  was  not  promising. 

Exclusions  or  retirements  by  reason  of  the  pupil  developing  a  large  degree  of  vision 
or  giving  evidence  of  mental  defectiveness  usually  follow  only  after  a  fair  test  of  eligibility 
in  the  respective  cases.  As  respects  the  former  class,  the  rules  of  the  institution  allow 
a  very  wide  margin  indeed  for  tlie  exercise  of  discretion  in  admitting  applicants  with 
partially  impaired  sight.  We  have  all  degrees  of  vision  among  our  pupils,  from  those 
totally  blind  to  others  whose  sight  is  equal  to  the  ordinary  demands  of  life,  but  who 
cannot  be  educated  on  equal  terms  with  full-sighted  children  at  a  public  school.  The 
question  whether,  by  the  aid  of  glasses,  or  sometimes  slight  medical  or  surgical  treatment, 
the  child  can  or  cannot  be  rendered  eligible  for  a  public  school  is  often  hard  to  decide. 
In  such  cases  we  admit  on  probation,  and  a  session  or  two  usually  settles  the  matter. 

Among  those  afiected  with  blindness,  defectives  in  point  of  intellect  are  not  rare. 
Not  unfrequently,  however,  the  incapacity  to  learn  or  to  apply  learning  to  practical  uses 
is  developed  slowly.  Peculiarities  in  the  young  child  become  morbid  eccentricities  in  the 
youth.  As  long  as  some  progress  is  made  in  the  acquirement  of  knowledge,  and  a 
healthy  moral  nature  is  developed,  we  regard  the  pupil  as  claiming  fairly  such  benefits  as 
the  institution  can  confer  in  view  of  his  limited  powers.  But  where  there  is  little  or  no 
evidence  that  education  will  be  of  any  decided  advantage,  and  the  moral  tone  is  low  or 
vicious,  we  have,  regretfully,  to  exclude.  Two  retiring  pupils  are  referred  to  as  having 
been  found  incapable  of  receiving  practical  benefit.  One  was  a  young  man  who  had, 
before  coming  to  us,  supported  himself  by  peddling  small  wares.  He  acquired  some 
knowledge  of  blind  methods  in  one  or  two  classes  which  I  trust  may  be  permanently 
useful,  but  he  had  no  ear  for  piano  tuning,  and  no  mechanical  faculty  or  adaptability  for 
the  willow  work.  His  own  judgment  directed  his  retirement.  The  female  papil  alluded 
to  under  this  head  was  a  deplorable  instance  of  neglect  to  send  her  to  the  institution  in 
early  life.  She  had  passed,  before  coming  here,  nearly  eighteen  years  in  a  condition  of 
physical  and  mental  torpidity  indulged  and  humoured,  but  evidently  never  trained  nor 
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disciplined  in  any  way.  She  had  consequently  all  the  wayward  characteristics  of  a 
spoiled  child,  with  the  disadvantage  of  age  which  precluded  a  resort  to  that  wholesome 
correction  by  which  spoiled  children  of  less  advanced  growth  may  sometimes  be  effec- 
tively reformed.    Her  friends,  most  regretfully,  removed  her  during  the  past  session. 

We  have  occasionally  to  deal  with  parents  whose  fancied  tenderness  of  heart  (really 
a  selfish  inclination  to  sacrifice  their  own  feelings  in  their  child's  true  interest),  induces 
them  to  retain  children  at  home  or  sometimes  to  remove  them  when  a  little  moral  firm- 
ness would  prove  to  both  parent  and  child  a  source  of  life-long  happiness.  Two  such 
cases  are  included  in  the  present  list  of  retired  pupils. 

While  well  aware  of  the  difficulty  that  might  be  experienced  in  enforcing  attendance 
in  cases  of  parental  weakness  or  wilful  neglect,  it  is  not  improbable  that  a  legislative 
enactment  giving,  under  due  safeguards,  limited  compulsory  powers  to  the  institution 
authorities,  might  have  a  healthy  influence  on  the  minds  of  hesitating  parents.  Especially 
might  such  powers  be  lawfully  invoked  when  the  child  would  be  certain  in  future  years 
to  become  burdensome  to  the  public,  if  not  trained  and  instructed.  But  T  would  not 
limit  action  to  such  cases  by  any  means. 

Deaths  and  Removals  Owing  to  Ill-health. 

The  case  of  death  which  occurred  in  the  Institution,  was  that  of  a  little  boy  who 
succumbed  to  a  complication  of,  probably,  inherited  maladies.  Although  very  deaf  he 
was  particularly  sharp  and  quick-witted  and  while,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  his  institution 
life,  he  was  somewhat  hard  to  manage,  his  character  eventually  became  greatly  softened 
and  all  regretted  to  lose  his  familiar  little  figure  from  our  midst.  He  was  ill  for  several 
weeks,  most  carefully  nursed  and  treated  until  he  finally  succumbed.  An  autopsy  revealed 
the  fact  that  the  cure  of  his  maladies  was  beyond  all  human  skill.  The  other  case  of 
death,  which  occurred  since  the  pupils  reassembled,  was  that  of  a  fine  lad  whose  sight  had 
became  impaired  by  an  attack  of  cerebro-spinal-meningitis.  His  health  was  otherwise 
affected  evidently  from  the  same  original  cause.  His  father,  under  my  advice,  removed 
him  during  the  session.  He  was  a  noble  little  fellow  and  his  untimely  death,  which 
occurred  at  his  own  home,  was  deeply  regretted  by  all  his  friends  here.  The  maladies 
which  led  to  the  retirement  of  two  other  pupils  were  of  a  constitutional  nature. 

Prospects  of  the  Present  Session. 

To  the  number  on  the  register  on  the  30th  September,  1891,  namely  125,  must  be 
added  one  since  arrived,  making  126  now  on  the  list.  The  five  whose  return  has 
been  temporarily  deferred  may  be  expected  to  present  themselves  ere  long.  Probably 
two  out  of  the  four  whose  absence  is  not  explained  will  also  a[)pear  in  the  near  future. 
These,  with  applicants  and  inquiries  before  us,  will  bring  our  number  np  to  140  or  more 
as  the  session  advances,  thus  approximating  to  the  total  registration  of  last  session. 

The  Staff. 

There  have  been  changes  in  both  the  literary  and  music  stafiT  necessitated  by  the 
retirement  of  officers  in  those  branches  : — Mr.  J.  D.  Alexanders  place  in  the  first  named 
department  has  been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  George  Mcintosh  for  several  years 
a  successful  Public  School  teacher  in  the  County  of  Huron.  Miss  A.  F.  Davey  takes  the 
position  as  music  teacher,  vacated  by  Miss  Sheppard.  Mr.  Gubb  having  left  Brantford, 
the  duty  of  giving  vocal  instruction  has  been  allotted  to  Mr.  Jacques  with  the  no  incon- 
siderable advantage  of  having  this  important  department  of  instruction  under  the 
direction  of  a  resident  officer.  As  this  arrangement  necessarily  compelled  Mr.  Jacques 
to  relinquish  some  of  his  previous  classes,  Mrs.  E.  Plewes  of  this  city,  and  formerly  a 
most  efficient  member  of  the  staff,  has  been  appointed  as  a  teacher  of  pianoforte,  while 
Miss  Davey  takes  the  senior  class  in  harmony,  etc.  I  regard  our  present  stafi[  as  strong 
and  efficient,  and  anticipate  very  satisfactory  results  from  their  labours  as  the  session 
advances. 
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The  Literary  Classes. 

The  report  of  the  examiners  deals  fully  and  in  detail  with  the  state  and  progress  of 
the  literary  classes.    Mumps  and  measles  in  epidemic  form  and  the  very  serious  illness  of 
one  of  our  lady  teachers,  which  incapacitated  her  from  duty  for  several  weeks,  might  well 
have  excused  considerable  deficiencies  in  this  department.    It  is  therefore  very  satisfactory 
to  find  that  the  results  as  described  by  such  experienced  visitors  as  Dr.  Kelly  and  Principal 
Wilkinson  are  so  reassuring.    These  gentlemen  have  now  discharged  the  duty  of  examiners 
since  the  year  1881.    They  are,  consequently,  well  able  to  estimate  the  amount  of  progress 
that  may  be  reasonably  expected  from  nine  months  of  steady  teaching ;  they  can  make 
allowance  for  the  conditions  under  which  our  pupils  are  taught ;  they  understand  our 
methods  of  teaching  ;  and  they  can  estimate  the  probable  effects  of  such  disturbing  causes 
as  those  above  indicated.    The  examinations  of  the  literary  classes  extend  usually  over 
three  days,  and  constitute  a  pleasant  episode  in  the  session's  work.    Our  classes  this 
session  are,  I  venture  to  think,  even  better  organized  and  arranged  than  they  have  been 
in  the  past.    Owing  to  a  convenient  distribution  of  the  whole  body  of  the  pupils  between 
the  several  departments  of  instruction  it  is  possible  to  reduce  the  several  literary  classes 
to  reasonable  proportions  in  point  of  numbers.    Scarcely  one  is  so  large  as  to  be  objection- 
able.   At  the  same  time  I  may  remark  that  several  of  our  literary  classes  are  even  now 
larger  by  from  25  to  50  per  cent,  than  an  educator  of  the  blind  would  regard  as  the 
correct  maximum.    To  those  familiar  with  our  Public  Schools,  where  fifty  to  sixty 
pairs  of  eyes  are,  let  us  hope,  rivetted  at  the  teacher's  word  on  the  blackboard,  and  where 
studious  youths  are  charged  with  preparation  of  a  half  a  score  or  so  of  book  lessons  to 
be  conned  over  at  home,  our  staff"  may  appear  to  be  a  large  one.    With  some  few  exceptions 
study  with  us  is  all  done  in  class  hours  and  the  teaching  must  be  slow,  patient  and 
individual  in  its  character.    Ten  to  twelve  pupils  are  the  number  recognized  in  blind 
education  as  sufficient  to  occupy  the  teacher's  attention  at  one  time.    This  explains  to  a 
large  extent  the  necessity  for  the  comparatively  large  staff  of  teachers  attached  to 
institutions  for  the  blind.    The  attention  our  pupils  demand  at  all  times,  even  when  not 
assembled  in  class,  is  another  pretty  severe  tax  on  the  teachers. 

I  agree  with  the  examiners'  remarks  on  the  limits  to  be  prescribed  to  the  class  in 
literature.  The  class  this  year  contains  a  number  of  new  pupils  which  aff'ords  an  additional 
argument  in  favour  of  the  examiners'  recommendations. 

In  connection  with  our  literary  department  I  may  be  justified  in  alluding  to  a 
proposal  made  by  ray  friend  Mr.  Mathison,  of  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at 
Belleville,  in  his  last  report,  that  his  institution  should  be  placed  under  the  control  of  the 
Education  Department.  The  difficulty  of  convincing  the  public  at  lars;e  that  the  insti- 
tutions for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  Blind  at  Belleville  and  Brantford  respectively,  are 
neither  asylums,  nor  hospitals,  nor  refuges,  nor  charities,  but  schools  for  the  education 
and  training  of  Deaf  and  Dumb  or  Blind  youths,  seems  to  have  prompted  the  suggestion. 
It  would  be  most  presumptuous  in  me  to  attempt  to  controvert  any  statement  or  proposition 
relating  to  the  institution  Mr.  Mathison  has  for  many  years  presided  over  with  such 
acknowledged  ability.  But,  as  regards  the  institution  of  which  for  more  than  ten  years 
I  have  been  principal,  I  may  be  allowed  to  hold  a  pretty  strong  opinion,  and  that  is  that 
such  a  transfer  would,  in  our  case,  be  the  very  consummation  of  absurdity.  Of  some  six 
or  seven  branches  of  instruction  carried  on  here,  there  is  only  one — the  literary — the 
Education  Department,  officially,  could  pretend  to  know  anything  about.  And  that 
branch  is  chiefly  dependent  for  success  on  methods  totally  different  from  those  used 
in  our  Public  or  High  Schools.  Then,  too,  the  financial  control  of  such  an  institution, 
its  domestic  management,  its  agricultural  and  other  surroundings,  are  all  quite  outside 
anything  the  Education  Department  deals  with.  The  teaching  of  the  blind  in  fact  is  a 
specialty  in  all  its  incidents,  and,  while  we  enjoy  the  privilege  of  direct  ctepartmental 
communication,  and  oversight  exercised  just  as  frequently  as  may  be  required,  and  always 
I  am  bound  to  say  in  a  reasonable  and  liberal  spirit,  the  internal  control  and  direction  is 
and  must  be  left  to  those  who,  by  acquired  experience  and  personal  observation,  may  be 
assumed  to  be  capable  and  are  properly  held  responsible  for  the  results  attained. 
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On  the  other  hand  the  "  Asylum  "  notion  is  a  real  grievance  and  does  undoubtedly 
in  some  cases  convey  a  wrons:  impression  altogether  of  our  work  and  its  objects.  And 
that  it  prevails  widely  there  can  be  no  mistake.  But  when  even  from  Parliament  Buildings 
legislative  documents  come  addressed  in  printed  covers  to  the  "  Blind  Asylum  "  or  "Asylum 
for  the  Blind  "  it  is  hardly  to  be  won^^ered  at  that  misconceptions  should  prevail  in  the  back 
townships.  Nor  does  the  fact  that  the  gentleman,  who  is  by  statute,  our  immediate 
official  director,  is  officially  designated  "  Inspector  of  Prisons  and  Charities "  help  to 
dispel  the  illusion.  If  he  were  invariably  designated  "  Inspector  of  Public  Institutions," 
and  if  some  of  our  public  men,  including  members  of  the  legislature  were  to  take  a  little 
more  trouble  than  they  have  done  in  the  past  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  actual 
nature  of  the  work  carried  on  here  it  would  all  help  in  the  right  direction. 

The  Music  Classes. 

The  very  thoughtful  and  suggestive  and,  at  the  same  time,  kindly  worded  report  of 
Professor  Ambrose,  our  examiner  in  music,  has  been  much  appreciated  and  has  received 
careful  attention.  The  tendency  of  all  music  pupils  to  undue  haste,  in  grappling 
with  compositions  which  are  beyond  their  actual  attainments,  or  who  lack  the  thorough 
groundwork  without  which  true  efficiency  cannot  be  secured,  is  a  chronic  evil.  I  am  not 
sure  that  we  suffer  from  it  so  much  as  do  some  institutions  for  the  sighted,  but  our  ex- 
perience is  in  degree  the  same.  The  very  encomiums  bestowed  on  blind  pupils  too,  for 
performances  that  are  often  very  creditable  and  to  casual  observers  remarkable,  the 
difficulties  to  be  overcome  being  taken  into  account,  naturally  tend  to  induce  self-appre- 
ciation. It  is  not  always  easy  for  the  blind  boy  or  girl  to  accept  his  teacher's  or  examiner's 
standard  of  proficiency  after  listening  to  the  applause  and  cheering  remarks  of  kind  and 
admiring  visitors  and  friends.  The  examiner's  help  in  this  regard  will  be  valuable  and 
gratefully  accepted.  A  new  grading  scheme  has  been  prepared  for  piano  classes,  and  is 
now  in  the  examiner's  hands  in  the  hope  that  he  may  assist  us  with  his  experienced 
judgments  in  making  it  as  perfect  as  possible.  It  would  also,  in  my  opinion,  be  an 
advantage  if  while  adhering  to  the  plan  of  having  an  annual  examination,  the  examiner 
were  to  pay,  say  in  January  each  session,  a  short  visit  of  inspection.  In  a  branch  of 
study  respecting  which  the  Principal  is  not  very  likely  at  any  time  to  be  able  to  speak 
with  high  authority,  such  a  visit  would,  I  think,  be  extremely  useful. 

The  Tuning  Class. 

This  class  continues  to  be  very  popular,  and  a  place  in  it  is  much  coveted  by  a  large 
number  of  our  small  pupils.  Two  young  men  have  been  already  mentioned  as  having 
graduated  in  June  last,  both  of  whom  are  doing  well.  Three  of  our  present  pupils  hope 
to  graduate  at  the  end  of  the  present  session.  A  considerable  sum  has  been  expended  in 
the  repairs  of  pianos  during  the  vacation,  and  the  materials  for  a  successful  session  of 
instruction  in  this  department  appear  to  be  at  hand.  The  pupils  in  this  branch  of  the 
institution  are  much  indebted  to  the  instructor  in  piano  tuning,  Mr.  W.  G.  Raymond,  a 
former  pupil  and  now  an  alderman  of  Brantford,  for  the  deep  interest  manife&ted  by 
him  not  only  in  the  work  of  instruction,  but  also  in  the  personal  welfare  of  those  who  are 
about  leaving  or  who  have  left  us  to  take  their  places  in  the  world.  We  never  encourage 
a  spirit  of  dependence  either  here  or  when  pupils  have  graduated,  but  friendly  adv^ice 
and  recommendations  are  to  none  more  acceptable  than  to  blind  youths  facing  or  about 
to  face  the  exigencies  of  life. 

The  Willow  Shop. 

The  graduates  from  the  willow  shop  have  already  been  referred  to.  Our  Instructor's 
report  contains  such  information  as  he  has  to  give  regarding  the  past  session's  labours  and 
progress.     It  is  with  no  small  pleasure  I  see  my  worthy  friend  and  colleague's  name 
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once  more  appended  to  the  record.  The  serious  illness  by  which  he  was  prostrated  on 
his  return  from  a  trip  to  the  Old  Country  during  the  late  vacatiou,  at  one  period  excited 
grave  fears  in  his  behalf,  and  pupils  and  officers  alike  hailed  with  pleasure  his,  I  trust, 
complete  recovery.    The  following  is  Mr.  Truss's  report  : — 

Mr.  A.  H.  Dymond, 

Principal. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  submit  my  report  upon  the  operations  of  the  workshop 
during  the  year  ending  Sept.  30th,  1891. 

During  the  session  the  conduct  of  the  pupils  while  under  observation  and  control 
has  been  good.  At  the  close  of  the  session  it  was  found  that  three  of  the  pupils  were 
ready  to  graduate,  and  with  your  approval  these  were  supplied  with  outfits  costing  about 
$80  each.  These  young  men  are  now  working  at  their  homes — one  in  Kingston,  one  in 
Papineauville,  and  the  other  has  returned  to  Bristol,  England.  From  letters  received  I 
learn  that  they  are  much  encouraged  with  their  success  in  disposing  of  their  baskets  and 
chairs. 

With  a  reduced  number  of  pupils  in  the  shop  during  the  session,  and  a  portion  of 
them  only  a  short  time  under  instruction,  the  following  results  are  shewn  in  manufactured 
goods  having  a  commercial  value  : — 


Sales  by  Trade  Instructor   |325  64 

Work  not  sold   300  00 


Total    . .  4625  64 

Pupil's  Vacation  Work. 

A.  T.  earned  $15  00 

N.  B.       "    30  00 

I.  T.        "    17  00 

D.  0.   18  00 

R.  H.    10  00 

E,  S   ^0  report. 

A.  W  

S.  T.  earned   .  30  00 

S.  P.   20  00 

I.  T.    13  00 


Total  $154  00 


I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Tho.^.  Truss, 

Trade  Instructor. 

The  Work-room  and  Knitting-room  Classes. 

The  work  done  in  the  machine  and  hand  sewiug  classes  is  of  a  useful  and  practical 
description  although,  as  a  rule,  not  so  showy  as  the  very  ornamental  and  tasteful  produc- 
tions of  the  knitting  and  fancy  work  branch.  But  it  is  none  the  less  worthy  of  com- 
mendation, while  the  importance  of  the  female  pupils  becoming  familiar  with  the  sewing 
machine  and  its  attachments,  all  of  which  they  learn  to  use,  cannot  be  over-estimated. 
In  the  knitting,  fancy  and  crochet  work-room  a  great  variety  of  articles  have  been  made. 
This  branch  of  instruction  is  highly  popular  with  our  young  people,  and  there  are  few 
pleasanter  sights  than  to  witness  the  deftness  and  adroitness  with  which  they  ply  the. 
knitting  needle  or  crochet  hook  with  evident  delight  in  the  task  set  them. 
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The  Kindergarten  Class. 

The  Kindergarten  is  now  regarded  as  a  necessary  department  of  every  institution 
for  the  blind.  We  have  possessed  it  long  enough  to  experience  its  benefits  in  a  very 
material  way.  All  but,  it  may  be,  one  or  two  of  the  original  pupils  have  now  graduated 
into  the  regular  classes,  and  many  of  them  show  by  their  prOi^ress  and  rapid  promotion 
how  excellent  was  their  earlier  Kindergarten  training.  At  the  recent  exhibition  con- 
nected with  the  International  School  Teachers'  Convention  in  Toronto  a  showcase  of  the 
little  blind  Kindergarteners'  work  was  examined  by  the  visitors  with  great  interest,  as  also 
was  a  photograph  taken  by  Mr.  Park  of  this  city  of  the  Kindergarten  class  at  work. 
The  prospect  of  our  new  gymnasium  being  completed  at  an  early  day  enabled  me  to 
devote  the  room  lately  used  for  gymnastic  exercises  to  the  use  of  the  Kindf^rgarten  class. 
It  forms,  with  its  several  decorations,  a  bright,  commodious  and  altogether  attractive 
apartment. 

The  Library. 

The  following  books  in  embossed  type  and  point  print  cypher  have  been  added  to 
the  pupils'  library  during  the  past  year  : — Embossed  type — "  Problems  in  Physics," 
McCarthy's  "History  of  our  own  Times,"  Hooker's  "Book  of  Nature,"  Drummond's 
"  Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual  World,"  "  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy,"  "  Wee  Davie," 
"Sara  Crewe,"  "  Story  of  Patsy,"  "Madam  How  and  Lady  Why,"  "Two  Little  Con- 
federates," "  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal."  Point  print — Maury's  "  Physical  Geography," 
Barnes'  "  General  History,"  Barnes'  "  History  of  Civilization,"  "  In  His  Name,"  "  Ele- 
ments of  Physics,"  Latin  vocabulary,  4  vols. 

Health. 

While  last  year  I  had  to  report  a  visitation  of  la  grippe,  I  have  this  year  to  chron- 
icle a  double  vifdtation  in  the  shape  of  mumps  and  measles,  an  infliction  shared,  I  believe 
however,  by  the  community  everywhere.  A  large  number  of  pupils  were,  in  both 
instances,  attacked,  but  all,  I  am  glad  to  say,  made  excellent  recovery.  Several  cases  of 
measles  presented  themselves  on  the  eve  of  the  pupils'  dispersion  and  necessitated  for  the 
first  time  in  my  experience,  the  retention  ot  Sf)me  seven  or  eiglit  after  the  majority  had 
returned  to  their  respective  homes.  Of  the  latter  a  few,  I  believe,  were  subsequently 
attacked  but  with  no  serious  result  in  any  case.  Of  the  loss  of  two  pupils  by  death,  one 
here  and  one  at  his  own  home,  I  have  already  spoken.  A  male  pupil  was  prostrated  by 
typhoid  almost  immediately  after  his  return  fiom  his  vacation  in  1890.  He  was  at  once 
placed  in  our  local  city  hospital,  tended  with  cnre  and  skill,  and,  in  due  course,  came  back 
to  us  in  fully  restored  health.  A  mild  case  of  diphtheria,  contracted  by  a  domestic  and 
communicated  apparently  to  a  female  pupil,  gave  us  considerable  temporary  anxiety  lest 
the  disease  should  spread  notwithstanding  our  efforts  to  secure  perfect  isolation.  It  again 
suggested  the  necessity  for  a  public  establishment  for  infectious  disease,  the  one  thing  in 
which  our  excellent  city  hospital  is  wanting.  Next  to  preventing  diseases,  by  insistini;  on 
proper  sanitary  precautions,  should  surely  be  an  insistence  on  the  most  obvious  method  of 
preventing  the  spread  of  contagion  when  the  disease  obtains  a  foothold.  Where  the  Gor- 
.ernment  gives  liberal  pecuniary  support  its  voice  should  be  potential  in  such  a  matter. 

Discipline. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that,  under  this  head,  nothing  has  occurred  since  my  last  report 
to  call  for  particular  observation. 

Our  Civic  Relations. 

Although  situated,  in  the  language  of  the  Statute  at  Brantford,  it  is  only  within  the 
})resent  year  that  this  institution  and  its  surrounding,  now  very  beautiful  property,  has 
been  included  within  the  city  limits.    Our  relations  with  those  who  hare  hitherto  been 
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our  neighbours  and  are  now  our  fellow-citizens,  have  always  been  of  so  pleasant  a  nature 
that  the  municipal  by-law  with  its  necessary  sequenee  in  the  shape  of  an  Order-in-Council, 
by  which  we  have  been  brought  within  the  city  boundaries,  has  not,  in  a  personal  sense, 
possessed  any  particular  interest.  The  services,  however,  of  the  city  police  five  in  num- 
ber, two  officers  and  three  privates,  but  equal,  I  doubt  not,  in  valour,  determination  and 
efficiency  to  anything  likely  to  occur  within  these  precints,  are  now  at  our  command. 
The  fire  brigade  too — Brantford's  particular  boast — would  respond  as  a  matter  of  simple 
duty,  not  merely  as  an  act  of  courtesy  or  by  special  agreement.  The  city  health  officers  also 
may  be  heard  from  with  potential  authority.  And  doubtless  a  liberal  expenditure  on 
roads,  sidewalks,  and  other  objects  of  city  taxes  and  attention  in  the  vicinity  of  the  insti- 
tution will  bear  evidence  of  the  generous  hearted  welcome  civic  Brantford  will  give  to  so 
extensive  and  ornamental  an  acquisition.  Let  me  say  here,  too,  that  it  gives  us  pleasure 
to  see  the  grounds  of  the  institution  increasingly  used  by  the  citizens  for  recreative  pur- 
poses. The  waJks  are  always  free  to  sober,  well-conducted  pedestrians  ;  the  drive  is  open 
and  availed  of  constantly,  and  thn  local  cricket  club  has,  by  departmental  permission,  a 
crease  on  an  unoccupied  but  very  accessible  part  of  the  grounds.  We  are  thus  able  to 
return  to  some  extent  the  many  courtesies  shown  to  the  pupils  and  officers  by  all  classes 
of  the  citizens. 

Improvements. 

The  long  desired  exterior  protection  from  fire  has  been  secured  during  the  past  year 
by  laying  a  6-inch  pipe  from  the  city  mains,  so  as,  with  four  hydrants  throwing  eight 
streams  of  water,  completely  to  command  the  whole  of  the  buildings.  An  electric  alarm 
secures  instantaneous  communication  with  the  fire  hall.  Tho  latter,  it  is  true,  is  a  mile 
and  one-third  distant  from  the  institution,  but  as,  on  an  experimental  trial  without  unduly 
urging  the  horses,  the  brigade  was  on  hand,  the  hose  attached  and  water  playing  in  six 
minutes  and  fifty  seconds  we  may,  with  our  internal  arrangements  for  checking  an  incip- 
ient fire,  be  assumed  to  have  attained  the  nearest  possible  approach  to  security. 

The  agreement  entered  into  between  the  Government  and  City  Council  of  Brantford 
by  which  the  sewerage  of  the  institution  is  to  be  disposed  of  through  the  city  system  now 
in  process  of  construction,  ensures  us,  at  an  early  day,  a  much  needed  sanitary  reform. 
Sanitary  science  and  legislation  have  made  such  rapid  advances  during  the  past  few  years 
that  we  are  apt,  perhaps,  to  judge  rather  harshly  and  unfairly  the  means  and  expedients 
which  once  did  duty  in  this  connection.  I  have,  I  am  bound  to  say,  never  been  able  to 
discover  that  our  population  has  sufi'ered  in  health  from  a  want  of  proper  appliances,  nor 
that  any  outbreak  of  infectious  disease  could  be  traceable  to  a  local  cause.  On  the  con- 
trary, our  investigations  have  usually  ended  in  quite  different  conclusions.  But,  while  our 
healthful  and  breezy  situation  has  doubtless  been  a  potent  factor  in  counteracting  mis- 
chief, the  chances  have  hitherto  been  much  against  us,  and  the  considerable  amount 
called  for  in  order  to  provide  a  proper  outlet  for  and  disposal  of  our  sewage  will  be  well 
expended. 

Before  this  report  meets  the  eye  of  our  legislators  the  gymnasium,  so  long  a  desider- 
atum with  us,  will  be  an  accomplitihed  fact,  and  our  pupils  enjoying  the  opportunity  it 
will  aflford  for  systematic  physical  exercise.  The  building  now  in  progress  of  erection  is 
a  substantial  structure,  in  appearance  and  style  in  harmony  with  the  main  building  Its 
dimensions  will  be  52x32x18  ft.,  with  a  vaulted  roof.  Ample  means  for  warmiag  and  ' 
ventilation  will  be  provided.  The  gymnasium  is  connected  with  the  west  wing,  and  will 
be  approached  by  a  short  corridor  so  as  to  secure  access  to  it  at  all  times  without  exposure 
to  the  open  air.  I  anticipate  the  most  beneficial  results,  moral  and  physical,  from  this 
addition  to  our  educational  appliances. 

During  the  past  vacation  a  large  amount  of  work  has  been  done  in  and  around  the 
buildings  both  of  a  substantial  and  decorative  character. 

The  necessary  accessories  to  a  well  furnished  hospital  ward  were  not  at  all  in  keeping 
with  modern  requirements.  They  will  now,  by  a  pretty  liberal  expenditure,  be  all  that 
can  be  desired  in  that  respect. 
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A  large  amount  of  new  flooring,  birch  lumber  of  the  best  quality  being  used,  has 
been  laid  down.  Some  moderate  appropriation  for  this  purpose  will  be  annually  needed 
for  the  next  three  or  four  years.  Defects  in  the  roof  of  the  rear  annex,  which  includes 
the  kitchens  and  servants'  quarters,  has  been  remedied  by  the  action  of  the  Public  Works 
Department.    Several  hundred  feet  of  old  sidewalk  have  also  been  replaced  or  relaid. 

Not  the  least  desirable  improvement  has  been  the  substitution  of  one  of  the  Hubbard 
portable  ovens  for  the  old  brick  oven  which  has  done  duty,  with  the  assistance  of  a  pretty 
considerable  outlay  in  repairs  annually,  since  the  institution  was  built.  All  the  surround- 
roundings  have  been  improved,  and  we  have  now  what  may  be  fairly  termed  a  model 
bakery.  An  apparatus  for  overcoming  the  difficulty  which  has  always  hitherto  existed 
in  serving  up  the  pupils'  meals  as  hot  as  could  be  desired,  is,  by  the  purchase  of  a  steam- 
heated  carving  table  and  plate  warmer,  in  the  way  of  being  overcome. 

The  question  of  completing  the  main  building  by  the  construction  of  an  addition  to 
the  east,  or  female  pupils'  wing,  corresponding  to  the  extension  of  the  west  wing  some 
thirteen  or  fourteen  years  since,  may  be  regarded  as  looming- up  without,  perhaps,  pressing 
for  immediate  action.  For  music  rooms,  for  rooms  to  which,  without  resorting  to  their 
dormitories,  the  female  pupils  may  have  access  in  their  leisure  hours,  for  a  box  and 
trunk  room,  for  a  female  pupils'  sick  ward  and  for  private  rooms  for  two,  at  least,  of 
our  officers  we  have  now  no  accommodation  whatever.  There  are  other  considerations 
affecting  the  comfort  and  good  order  of  the  institution  which  are  dependent  on  the  con- 
struction of  the  addition  referred  to  whenever  the  time  for  it  shall  appear  to  have  arrived. 

The  Grounds. 

The  grounds  every  year  become  increasingly  beautiful  and  the  past  season  has,  on 
the  whole,  been  very  favourable  to  tree  growth.  We  have  not  planted  largely  since  my 
last  report,  attending  rather  more  to  culture  than  to  an  increase  in  the  area  covered. 
The  more  recently  acquired  land  is  now  presenting  a  very  attractive  appearance,  its  trees 
and  evergreens  in  clumps  and  avenues  having  made  rapid  progress.  Our  professional 
and  amateur  gardening  combined,  are  hardly  sufficient  to  deal  promptly  with  the  acreage 
now  under  ornamental  cultivation.  Suggestions  have  been  made  by  which  the  new  land 
above-mentioned  might,  at  little  cost,  and  to  the  public  advantage,  assume  a  more  park- 
like character ;  these  may  mature,  ere  long,  into  a  practical  proposition. 

The  Farm. 

The  drought  we  suffered  from  in  this  district  for  several  weeks  in  the  early  summer 
months  was  destructive  of  our  hay  crop,  and  seriously  injured  our  late  planted  potatoes 
as  well  as  some  root  crops.  The  yield,  however,  in  the  aggregate  will  be  fully  up  to  the 
average  and  our  supplies,  I  expect,  abundant. 

Visitors. — The  Coming  Convention. 

In  May  last,  the  Brant  County  Teachers'  Institute,  numbering  over  one  hundred^ 
accepted  an  invitation  to  hold  an  afternoon  and  evening  session  in  the  institution.  An 
exhibition  of  our  objective  methods  of  teaching  excited  much  interest  and  the  conclusion 
of  many  of  our  guests  was  much  i)i  favour  of  these,  especially  as  applied  to  geography,  as 
compared  with  the  ordinary  system.  Musical  exercises,  and  recitations  by  pupils  and  others, 
opportunities  for  a  stroll  between  the  sessions,  and  an  adjournment  in  due  course  to  the 
supper  tables  laid  out  by  our  matron  with  no  sparing  hand,  constituted,  it  is  hoped, 
agreeable  variations  from  attendance  on  more  prosaic  duties. 

In  July  next  the  Biennial  Convention  of  the  Educators  of  the  Blind,  represented  by 
members  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  will  by  invitation,  hold  its 
meeting  in  this  institution.  The  entertainment  of  the  visitors  is  a  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme, and  I  shall  be  assisted,  I  trust,  by  departmental  liberality  in  giving  to  our  guests 
a  hospitable  reception.  May  I  suggest  that  the  attendance  of  any  public  men  who  may 
have  a  more  or  less  direct  interest  in  the  education  of  the  blind  would  be  acceptable,  as 
well  as  complimentary  to  our  friends  from  the  States. 
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Acknowledgments  . 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  kindness  always  extended  towards  the  pupils  and  all 
connected  with  the  institution  by  our  Brantford  friends.  Their  attentions  will  always  be 
appreciated  and,  I  hope,  reciprocated. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be 
Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  H.  DYMOND, 

Principal. 

Brantford,  October  1st,  1891. 


EXAMINERS'  REPORT. 

To  Dr.  T.  F.  Chamberlain, 

Inspector  of  Prisons  and  Public  Charities  for  Ontario. 

Sir, — We  have  the  honour  to  submit  for  the  consideration  of  your  Department  the 
following  report  of  the  results  of  the  examination  of  the  literary  classes  of  the  Institution 
for  the  instruction  of  the  Blind  situated  at  Brantford. 

The  classes  were  examined  on  the  27th,  28th  and  29th  of  May  ult.  The  results,  it 
is  hoped,  will  be  found  worthy  of  commendation.  The  class  rooms,  furniture  and 
corridors  were  clean  and,  in  all  respects,  in  a  satisfactory  state,  the  order  good,  and  the 
teaching  staff  professedly  satisfied  with  and  fond  of  the  work.  The  grounds  presented  a 
picturesque  and  pleasant  appearance.  The  trees  in  the  proposed  park  north-west  of  the 
institution  building  are  growing  nicely  and  the  extension  of  the  grounds  to  the  river,  the 
banks  of  which  here  are  quite  high  and  of  the  character  of  bluffs  has  added  much  to  the 
attractions  of  the  surroundings. 

Of  the  general  excellence  of  the  work  done  in  the  literary  department  of  the 
institution  it  is  difiicult  to  speak  too  highly.  It  may  not  be  considered  amiss,  however, 
to  suggest  here  that  too  much  be  not  attempted,  especially  in  literature.  In  teaching 
English  literature,  a  sketch  of  it  would  be  imperfect  without  some  reference  to  the 
greatest  contemporary  continental  writers  of  the  most  notable  literary  epochs.  But  a 
survey  of  French,  Italian  and  Spanish  literature  with  a  more  minute  one  of  English  is  a 
little  too  much  for  one  year's  work.  Algebra  and  Euclid  in  which  there  was  a  class  last 
year  have  been  dropped  this.  The  kindergarten  department,  which  is  very  well  managed, 
would  do  better  still  if  Miss  Johnson  had  an  assistant. 

It  is  satisfactory^  to  learn  that  the  Government  has  resolved  to  build  a  gymnasium 
which  will  complete  the  conveniences  and  requirements  of  this  useful  and  excellent 
institution. 

I.  Mr.  Wickens'  Classes. 

(a).  Grammar. — Class  B.  This  class  is  better  than  the  corresponding  class  of  last 
year.  Their  knowledge  of  the  subject  is  intelligent.  Their  answers  were,  on  the  whole, 
prompt  and  correct  in  form.  They  parse  very  fairly  and  have  a  fair  understanding  of 
the  construction  of  sentences.  They  were  examined,  at  some  length,  upon  false  Syntax 
with  very  creditable  results.  They  detect  and  correct  errors  very  quickly,  though  they 
are  not  always  sure  of  the  reasons  for  using  one  form  in  preference  to  another. 
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Geography. — Class  A.  The  work  done  by  this  class  consisted  chiefly  of  a 
thorough  study  of  Africa  by  completely  mastering  the  details  of  Stanley's  three  journeys. 
By|means  of  a  map  in  relief  upon  which  were  indicated  by  tacks  the  courses  of  the 
different  journeys,  the  chief  stations  and  points  of  interest,  a  most  thorough  review  of 
the  "  Dark  Continent  "  was  given.  The  first  pupil  called  upon  began  the  first  journey 
and  described  it  in  all  its  minutice  ;  the  next  took  the  subject  up  where  the  former  stopped 
and  thus  a  portion  of  the  three  journeys  was  done  by  each.  At  the  close  of  each 
recitation  the  class  was  called  upon  to  criticise  the  statements  made  and  point  out  any 
errors.  The  interest  and  enthusiasm  of  the  class  were  beyond  all  praise.  They  had  been 
thoroughly  taught,  had  conscientiously  learned  and  were  evidently  determined  to  do 
themselves  and  their  teacher  justice.  They  certainly  succeeded — out  of  a  class  of  seventeen, 
six  obtained  the  maximum  and  six  others  over  ninety  per  cent. 

(c)  .  Writing. — Class  A.  This  class  made  out  a  bill  of  goods,  wrote  a  promissory  note 
and  a  business  letter  ordering  a  quantity  of  goods.  The  writing  in  most  cases  was  legible 
and  the  form  neat  and  correct.  The  spelling  and  capitalizing  were  very  fair.  It  is 
pleasing  to  notice  the  practical  use  to  which  their  knowledge  of  writing  has  been  put. 

(d)  .  Physiology,  Botany,  etc. — This  class  was  examined  in  physiology  including 
liygiene.  The  pupils  have  a  very  good  knowledge  of  digestion  and  respiration  and  of  the 
laws  of  health.  They  also  understand  very  well  the  position  of  the  different  bones  of  the 
human  body  and  the  position  and  functions  of  the  muscles.  In  botany  and  geology 
they  were  found  to  have  acquired  a  fund  of  knowledge  about  the  structure  of  the  earth, 
the  character  of  the  rocks,  the  order  and  arrangement  of  the  different  strata  and  even  of 
the  fossils  characteristic  of  each.  In  botany  they  had  mastered  the  plant  and  its  parts 
very  well.    They  were  not  examined  very  minutely  in  zoology. 

(e)  .  Arithmetic. — Class  B.  This  class,  sixteen  in  number,  was  examined  in  the  com- 
pound rules,  fractions,  and  in  simple  questions  in  percentage  and  did  very  satisfactory 
■work.  Seven  problems  were  submitted  covering  the  whole  ground,  and  most  of  them 
were  solved  by  about  half  the  class.  One  obtained  the  maximum  and  three  others 
-seventy-five  per  cent  of  it.    Order  and  attention,  excellent. 

(/).  Heading. — Class  A.  A  class  of  thirteen.  Particular  attention  was  given 
to  (a)  fluency,  (b)  good  expression,  (c)  good  articulation,  (d)  correct  emphasis,  (e)  correct 
■phrasing.  There  are  several  excellent  readers  in  the  class,  three  being  exceptionally  good, 
and  two  good.    They  also  understand  what  they  read. 

II.  Mr.  Alexander's  Classes. 

(a)  .  Canadian  History. — About  one  hour  and  a  half  was  spent  in  the  examination 
of  this  class.  A  few  did  not  obtain  a  very  high  mark,  but  the  most  of  the  class  answered 
very  well.  They  have  a  fair  general  knowledge  of  the  outlines  of  Canadian  History  and 
a  good  idea  of  the  leading  events,  their  causes  and  results.  They  seem,  as  a  whole,  to 
take  considerable  interest  in  the  study,  and  have,  evidently,  pretty  clear  notions  of  past 
affairs.  They  have  more  particularly  studied  the  history  subsequent  to  Confederation, 
and  are  quite  conversant  with  it. 

(b)  .  Arithmetic. — D  Class.  A  class  of  twenty-nine  pupils,  divided  into  two  sections, 
all  doing  elementary  work.  The  senior  section  can  multiply  any  number  of  three  figures  and 
divide  the  same  by  any  number  under  twenty.  Two  in  this  section  obtained  the  maxi- 
mum.   The  juniors  did  fair  work.    Order  good. 

(c)  .  Grammar  and  Philology. — ^Class  A.  Eleven  pupils.  These  were  examined  with 
;some  minuteness  in  the  History  of  the  English  Language,  as  given  in  the  High  School 
•Grammar,  and  on  Earle's  Work.  They  were  also  examined  on  the  study  of  words  as  well 
as  in  analysis  and  parsing.  The  examination  was  entirely  oral  and  was  generally  satis- 
factory. None  got  the  maximum  though  two  came  very  near  it.  The  general  average 
of  the  class  was  good  considering  the  difficulties  of  the  subject.  , 
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(d)  .  Geography. — Glass  C.  17  pupils.  The  review  embraced  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  and  especially  the  Province  of  Ontario.  The  pupils  with  four  exceptions  mani- 
fested a  commendable  acquaintance  with  the  subject,  knowing  much  of  the  physical  fea- 
tures, the  soil,  climate,  productions,  etc.,  of  the  country. 

(e)  .  Beading. — Class  C.  13  pupils.  A  number  read  fluently  and  with  good  expres- 
sion, five  exceptionally  well.    The  emphasis  was  usually  correct. 

(/).  Writhig. — Class  B.  14  pupils.  The  writing  was  done  with  considerable  facility^ 
was  generally  legible,  and  the  letters  were  well  formed. 

{g).  Latin. — 4  pupils,  reading  IV.  and  V.  books  of  Caesar's  Commentaries.  A 
chapter  of  some  difficulty  was  selected  of  which  a  fair  translation  was  made.  These  were 
found  to  be  pretty  well  up  in  their  Latin  Accidence.  As  two  of  the  best  pupils  had  left, 
one  having  matriculated  into  Trinity  University  and  the  other  gone  home,  the  class, 
except  in  Latin  Grammar,  was  hardly  up  to  that  of  1890. 

III.  Miss  Gillin's  Classes. 

(a).  Arithmetic. — Class  C.  A  class  ot  16  pupils.  The  examination  consisted  chiefly 
of  questions  intended  to  test  their  ability  to  apply  the  principles  of  arithmetic  to  the 
solution  of  practical  problems.  With  few  exceptions  the  class  did  very  good  work  ;  one 
obtained  100  per  cent,  and  seven  others  over  80  per  cent.  The  class  is  decidedly  better 
than  that  of  last  year  ;  doing  the  work  rapidly,  with  better  spirit  and  gaining  a  higher 
average  of  marks. 

(6).  Grammar. — Class  D.  20  pupils.  These  were  thoroughly  drilled  in  the  ele- 
mentary parts  of  grammar.  The  limit  is  confined  to  the  definitions  and  the  analysis  and 
parsing  of  simple  sentences.  They  were  examined  also  in  the  classification  and  inflection 
of  the  parts  of  speech.  With  two  or  three  exceptions — thes3  had  not  been  long  in  the 
class — the  average  answering  was  good.  12  of  the  class  answered  80  per  cent,  of  the 
questions  correctly.    Order  excellent. 

(c)  .  Geography. — Class  B.  This  class  consisted  of  seven  pupils.  The  examination 
comprised  the  United  States  and  South  America.  Dissected  maps  were  used.  The 
pupils  readily  distinguish  any  country  or  state  when  removed  from  the  map  and  put 
into  their  hands,  and  give  its  leading  geographical  features,  or  they  find  any  country,  city, 
river,  etc.,  and  describe  its  location  and  characteristics,  they  know  the  exports  of  the 
diff'erent  countries,  have  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  what  is  most  needful  to  know  about 
the  countries  they  study  and  the  people  that  inhabit  them. 

(d)  .  Literature. — A  class  of  17  pupils.  The  examination  embraced  a  general  survey 
of  English,  French,  Italian  and  Spanish  literature,  a  wide  field  to  be  traversed  in  the 
space  of  a  year  by  teacher  and  taught.  The  pupils  evinced  a  very  satisfactory  knowledge 
of  the  history  of  the  Romance  Literatures  and  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  that  of 
England.  Their  special  work  had  been  Shakespeare's  plays  of  Henry  IV.  and  V.,  and 
Longfellow's  Evangeline,  Miles  Standish  and  Hiawatha.  As  usual  the  majority  were 
able  to  quote  choice  lines  or  passages  from  the  plays,  but  they  were  not  so  ready  with 
quotations  from  the  American  poet.  Two  obtained  the  maximum  and,  with  one  excep- 
tion, the  rest  did  well.  Miss  Gillin's  prolonged  illness  during  the  last  term  doubtless, 
afi'ected  seriously  the  progress  of  the  class. 

(e)  .  History,  English. — 18  pupils  in  the  clasg.  Text  Book  "Justin  McCarthy's. 
History  of  Our  Own  Times."  They  were  submitted  to  a  somewhat  minute  examination 
of  the  history  of  the  period  and  answered  generally  very  well.  The  class,  however,  was 
hardly  equal  to  that  of  last  year. 

{f).  Writing. — Class  D.  24  pupils  in  the  class.  The  letters  were  generally  well 
formed.  The  penmanship  sufficiently  facile  and  legible,  and  the  result  showed  that  pains 
had  been  bestowed  and  careful  oversight  in  the  instruction  of  the  class. 
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lY.  Miss  Walsh's  Ola^se^. 

(a).  Arithmetic. — Class  A.  This  class  did  most  excellent  work  in  this  examination. 
Some  of  the  problems  given  we  re  similar  to  some  use  J  in  the  junior  matricub.tion  exam- 
ination of  1890.  All  the  questions  required  thought,  care  having  been  taken  to  avoid 
those  of  a  purely  mechanical  kind.  The  questions,  though  stated  but  once,  were  solved 
with  wonderful  rapidity  and  accuracy.  The  work  was  not  done  by  a  few  clever  pupils  but 
all  obtained  a  fair  percentage.  Miss  Walsh  and  her  class  deserve  great  praise  for  thorough 
teaching  and  careful  application. 

(6).  Beading. — Class  B.  This  class  consistsof  three  sub-divisions.  They  were  examined 
in  reading,  in  their  ability  to  pronounce  quickly  and  correctly  isolated  words,  in  spelling 
and  in  the  meaning  of  the  passages  they  read.  The  tone  of  voice  and  ability  to  express 
the  meaning  of  the  author  excellent.  They  recognize  words  very  rapidly  and  spell  fairly. 
There  are  a  couple  of  pupils  whose  rapid  improvement  is  very  remarkable,  but  all  sh  jw 
that  they  have  done  a  very  good  year's  work. 

(c)  .  Writing. — Class  C.  The  writing  of  this  class  compares  very  favourably  with 
the  writing  examined  from  this  grade  of  pupils  in  former  sessions.  The  letters  are  well 
formed,  capitals  and  figures  well  made  and  the  connection  of  the  letters  into  words  care- 
fully done. 

(d)  .  Grammar. — Class  C.  A  class  of  16  pupils.  The  work  in  this  class  was  very 
good,  the  answering,  as  a  rule,  very  accurate,  the  parsing  very  full  and  minute  with  the 
reasons  for  everything. 

(e)  .  Geography. — Class  D.  27  pupils  in  this  class,  in  two  sections.  The  limits  of 
the  higher  section,  Ontario,  counties,  railways,  islands,  etc.,  and  of  the  lower,  the  counties 
of  Ontario.  Dissected  maps  used.  In  the  upper  section  the  answering  was  excellent. 
The  pupils  could  quickly  find  any  county,  name  the  county  seats  and  chief  towns  and 
villages,  trace  the  railway  and  rivers,  locate  the  island,  lakes,  etc.,  and  recite  the  defini- 
tions with  accuracy.    The  lower  section,  too,  did  very  fair  work. 

(j).  Object  Lessons. — A  class  of  17  pupils.  Commenced  with  the  seal  which  seems  to  be 
a  favorite.  They  passed  their  hands  over  it  lovingly  and  could  tell  all  about  it,  describe 
its  teeth,  its  shape,  habits,  mode  of  life,  uses,  etc.  Other  objects  examined  and  described 
were  the  porcupine,  rattlesnake,  mink,  cockatoo,  red  headed  woodpecker,  kangaroo,  eider 
<iuck,  lynx  and  fox.  The  little  ones  seem  to  thoroughly  enjoy  the  thing  and  their  teacher 
is  precision  and  assiduity  personified. 

V.  Miss  Johnson's  Classes. 

(a).  Arithmetic. — Class  E.  Five  of  this  class  were  absent  through  illness,  but  those 
present  have  mastered  the  multiplication  table  and  do  problems  in  addition  and 
subtraction  very  readily.  Miss  Johnson  has  laid  a  good  foundation  for  future  work  by 
her  thorough  methods.  We  found  that  mere  abstract  teaching  of  number  had  been 
•avoided  and  the  child  made  thoroughly  sure  of  the  work  he  was  doing  by  a  careful  appli- 
cation of  Kindergarten  teaching. 

(bj.  Beading. — 12  pupils  in  this  class,  some  of  '?hem  just  learning  their  letters, 
others  reading  small  words  and  easy  sentences,  and  some  simple  stories.  Considerable 
care  was  taken  to  see  that  a  good  foundation  was  being  laid  in  this  most  important  sub- 
iect.  The  great  majority  of  the  class  did  excellently.  The  enunciation  distinct,  the 
omphasis  natural,  the  general  expression  good,  with  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  piece 
read.    The  desire  to  excel  is  evident. 

(c).  Kindergarten  Class. — This  was  carefully  examined  in  some  of  the  gifts  in  sewing, 
weaving,  folding,  and  also  in  the  usual  songs  and  exercises.  In  all  these  the  work  was 
well  done  and  the  questions  intelligently  answered.  The  children  had  been  well  taught 
the  dependence  of  one  sequence  upon  another,  and  explained  accurately  the  reasons  for 
the  steps  taken.    Miss  Johnson  does  double  duty,  she  presides  at  the  piano  and  directs 
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the  exercises.  Notwithstanding  this  the  children  had  thoroughly  mastered  the  exercises. 
The  singing  was  excellent  as  was  also  the  tone  prevalent  in  the  class.  The  kindly  feelings^ 
existing  between  teacher  and  pupils  and  between  the  children  themselves  are  the  best 
evidences  of  good  training. 

VI  Mr.  Gonolly's  Classes. 

(a).  Reading. — Class  D.  10  pupils.  These  are  of  various  ages  and  capacities,  and 
require  special  and  individual  teaching.  Some  are  of  very  limited  capacity  and  others 
have  only  recently  come  to  the  institution.  Still  they  did  very  well  and  reflected  credit 
upon  their  instructor.    The  order,  tone,  etc.,  were  very  satisfactory. 

{h).  Gymnastics. — We  witnessed  the  dumb-bell  exercises  which  were  admirably  per- 
formed and  showed  painstaking  teaching.  They,  the  pupils,  kept  excellent  time  to  the 
piano  accompaniment.  We  have  to  thank  the  Principal  and  his  staff  for  many  courtesies 
during  the  examination. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

M.  J.  Kelly  ) 
Brantford,  11th  July,  1891.  ^  Examiners^ 

William  Wilkinson  j 


MUSIC  DEPARTMENT. 

Sir, — In  accordance  with  your  wishes,  I  have  visited  the  "  Ontario  Institution  for  the 
Blind,"  and  having  examined  the  different  music  classes  taught  there,  have  the  honour 
to  report  that : — 

The  organ  class  under  the  teaching  of  Mr.  Jaques,  which  was  the  first  examined, 
consisted  of  five  pupils — boys  and  young  men — who  played  a  number  of  moderately- 
advanced  compositions  in  a  creditable  manner.  Spite  of  evident  nervousness  and  its 
natural  result,  an  occasional  lack  of  clearness  and  precision,  the  performances  satisfied 
all  reasonable  expectation.  The  piano  classes  numbered  about  forty  pupils  in  all  stages 
of  advancement.  A  system  of  gradino:  is  here  followed,  and  in  connection  with  it  I 
would  urge  as  close  as  possible  an  adh^^rence  to  the  principle  that  the  work  of  one  grad^ 
must  be  thoroughly  mastered  by  the  pupil  before  he  can  receive  promotion  to  a  higher. 
I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  teachers'  fall  acceptance  of  this  rule,  but  it  is  some- 
timt^s  very  difficult  to  can  y  it  out,  and  of  these  difficulties  the  examiner  who  only  see* 
results  can  have  no  knowledge.  The  general  result  was  satisfactory,  but  the  piano  upon 
which  the  pupils  of  Mr.  Jaques  had  to  prove  their  powers  was  not  so — it  is  too  much 
worn  for  such  a  purpose.  Delicacy  of  touch  and  general  finish  of  execution,  can  neither 
be  cultivated  nor  exhibited  on  a  piano  with  imperfect  mechanism. 

The  classes  for  the  violin,  under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Baker,  are  at  present  largely 
elempntary,  but  no  the  less  worthy  of  notice  on  that  account.  The  beginning  is  th© 
foundation  of  the  end,  and  it  appears  it  is  being  well  laid. 

In  vocal  music,  no  solo  pupils  appeared  for  examination,  but  Miss  Johnson's  Kinder- 
garten class,  with  its  band  of  bright  and  happy  looking  young  singers,  and  Mr.  Gubb'g 
class  of  older  pupils  for  choral  singing,  were  each  in  their  own  way  worthy  of  high  com- 
mendation. In  the  last  named  class  the  freedom,  correctness  and  delicacy  with  which 
thpy  sang  some  difficult  part  songs  and  choruses,  bespoke  both  good  ability  and  pains- 
taking on  the  part  of  the  pupils  with  able  and  careful  instruction  on  that  of  their 
teacher.  But  the  most  striking  musical  performance  was  the  singing  of  the  united  pupiia 
in  the  service  at  morning  prayer,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  more  choir  masters  and 
leaders  of  singing  in  the  churches  cannot  hear  this  illustration  of  how  touching  and 
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beautiful  such  singing  may  be  made.  While  Miss  Johnson's  training  of  the  Kindergarten 
and  Mr.  Gubb's  of  the  choral  class  must  afford  material  assistance,  the  service  itself  is, 
as  far  as  the  music  is  concerned,  entirely  under  the  training  and  management  of  Mr. 
Jaques,  with  Miss  Moore  acting  as  organist,  and  the  result  is  most  honoring  to  all  con- 
cerned. It  cannot  but  exert  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  moral  and  religious  life  of  the 
institution. 

The  papers  submitted  by  the  Harmony  Classes  were  above  thej  average  of  similar 
papers,  and  some  of  them  worthy  of  high  commendation. 

In  connection  with  the  system  of  grading,  it  may  be  wise  that  at  some  early  day  the 
scheme  upon  which  it  is  built  should  receive  some  revision,  and  in  such  a  case  the  experi- 
ence of  other  institutions  of  a  like  nature  should  be  obtained,  for  it  requires  but  short 
observation  to  discover,  that  while  the  end  sought  must  remain  the  same,  the  means  used 
with  those  who  are  blind  must  vary  largely  from  those  used  by  pupils  possessing  the 
sense  of  sight. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  express  my  appreciation  of  the  courtesy  and  consideration 
with  which  every  suogestion  I  have  made,  or  question  I  have  asked,  has  been  met  or 
a-nswered  by  the  Principal  and  all  his  staff,  and  I  feel  sure  one  pervading  desire  exists — 
to  follow  the  course  which  will  obtain  the  best  results. 

I  am,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  S.  AMBROSE. 

To  T.  F.  Chamberlain,  Esq., 

Inspector  of  Asylums^  etc.j 
Toronto. 


REPORT  OF  THE  PHYSICIAN. 

T.  F.  Chamberlain,  Esq.,  M.D., 

Inspector  of  Public  Institutions. 

Sir, — In  response  to  your  request,  I  forward  you  the  Physician's  Report  of  the  Institution 
for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  at  Brantford,  for  the  year  ending  September  30th,  1891. 
With  all  the  care  exercised  in  this  institution  in  preventing  the  introduction  of  contagious 
disease,  no  less  than  three  of  that  class  made  their  appearance  amongst  the  inmates.  On 
the  4th  November  a  domestic  servant  developed  a  mild  form  of  diphtheria.  She  was  at 
once  isolated  and  a  trained  nurse  procured.  On  the  10th  of  the  same  month  one  of  the 
female  pupils  was  taken  down  with  the  same  disease.  She,  also,  was  placed  under  the 
same  nurse  and  management.  The  disease  proved  to  be  of  a  mild  type,  and  both  made 
good  recoveries,  and  no  further  cases  appeared.  On  December  25th  a  male  pupil  came 
under  my  observation  complaining  of  pain  and  swelling  under  one  of  his  ears.  His  case 
was  easily  diagnosed  as  parotitis,  commonly  called  mumps.  This  case  was,  like  the 
others,  separated  and  managed  with  all  the  care  that  we  have  usually  found  so  successful 
in  checking  the  spread  of  disease,  but  in  spite  of  our  efforts  it  extended  among  the  pupils 
until  about  the  10th  February,  when  the  last  case  appeared,  over  sixty  having  success- 
fully and  without  complications  passed  through  the  disease.  On  the  28th  of  April  a 
female  pupil  was  brought  to  the  sanitarium  by  the  nurse  suffering  from  a  cough,  with  a 
rash  on  the  face  and  neck,  showing  a  well-marked  case  of  measles.  She  was  at  once 
placed  in  charge  of  a  trained  nurse,  and  every  means  at  our  disf)Osal  was  used  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  the  complaint,  but  in  vain,  for  on  the  12th  of  May  a  brother  of  the  first 
patient  developed  the  same  trouble,  and  from  that  on  till  the  close  of  the  institution  for 
summer  holidays  some  one  or  other  was  sick  with  measles.  In  all  about  twenty-six  cases 
occurred.  In  this  as  with  the  mumps  we  had  no  complications,  and  all  made  excellent 
recoveries. 

3  (B  R.)  ,  V 
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I  am  sorry  to  report  to  you  the  first  death  that  has  occurred  in  the  institution  since 
my  appointment.  A  male  pupil  from  the  village  of  Dunnville,  aged  ten  years,  had 
been  suffering  from  infancy  with  suppuration  of  the  middle  ear,  caused,  in  my  opinion, 
by  an  inherited  taint.  Suddenly  on  the  12th  February  inflammation  of  the  left  external 
ear  developed  of  an  erysipelatous  character,  accompanied  by  continued  high  temperature. 
Soon  a  chill  came  on,  followed  by  a  severe  pain  in  his  left  side  in  a  few  days.  A  dry 
hacking  cough  and  effusion  into  the  left  pleura  commenced  and  continued  to  increase  till 
death,  which  occurred  about  the  14th  March. 

I  may  mention  here  that  Dr.  U.  M.  Stanley,  of  Brantford,  while  visiting  this  institu- 
tion saw  this  little  patient  with  me  some  time  before  his  death.  We  then  discussed  the 
propriety  of  performing  paracentesis,  but  owing  to  the  child's  extreme  weakness  and  other 
symptoms  unfavourable  to  the  probable  success  of  the  operation,  we  decided  not  to  per- 
form it.  A  post  mortem  examination  was  held  on  the  body  by  Dr.  Winskell,  of  Brant- 
ford, and  myself.  We  found  the  left  pleural  cavity  nearly  filled  with  unhealthy  pus,  bands 
of  adhesive  lymph,  and  glueing  of  the  pleural  cavity  in  some  parts  together  confined  the 
pus  in  two  pockets,  which  kept  the  apex  and  a  small  surface  in  front  of  the  left  lung  from 
being  destroyed  by  pressure  from  the  accumulated  pus.  It  was  to  my  mind  a  clear  case 
of  blood  poisoning  by  absorption  of  pus  from  the  diseased  left  ear,  the  acute  chest  trouble 
being  the  result  of  this.  The  rapid  and  satisfactory  recovery  made  by  the  pupils  from 
the  contagious  diseases  through  which  they  passed  confirms  views  that  I  have  enter- 
tained for  some  time  :  That  systematic,  physical  and  mental  training,  which  are  compul- 
sory to  all  pupils  attending  the  institution,  the  careful  watch  that  is  kept  over  them  in 
the  regulation  of  food  and  clothing,  checking  bad  habits  and  encouraging  good  ones,  has 
had  and  is  having  a  most  marvellous  effect  upon  the  constitution  of  those  who  have  been 
under  its  management  for  some  years.  This  is  plainly  seen  in  the  increasing  power  of 
resisting  disease,  which  is  becoming  more  marked  every  year. 

I  cannot  close  this  report  without  mentioning  the  great  need  of  some  place  away 
from  the  main  building  where  cases  of  a  malignant  form  of  contagious  disease  may  be 
treated.  The  John  H.  Stratford  Hospital,  quite  near  the  institution,  will  not  admit  this 
class  of  cases.  I  believe,  however,  the  city  authorities  have  some  money  already  on 
hand  specially  to  be  used  for  erection  of  an  annex  for  the  treatment  of  contagious- 
diseases.  The  advantage  of  having  such  a  place  in  connection  with  the  hospital,  with  its 
trained  nurses,  etc,  would  be  very  great.  Perhaps  a  little  encouragement  from  the 
Ontario  Government  would  induce  the  city  authorities  to  build  what  is  so  very  much 
needed  at  once.  I  am  sure  I  would  gladly  attend  those  sent  there  from  the  institution. 
Only  those  who  are  at  the  head  of  similar  institutions  can  realize  the  dread  and  anxiety 
felt  when  any  contagious  disease  makes  its  appearance  among  the  inmates  of  the  insti- 
tution, and  the  appalling  results  that  might  follow  if  that  disease  were  of  a  virulent 
character. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Your  obedient  servant. 


Brantford,  Oct.  12,  1891. 


D.  MARQUIS. 
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ONTARIO  INSTITUTION  FOE  THE  BLIND. 


Statistics  for  Year  Ending  30th  September,  1891. 


I. — Attendance. 


Males. 

Females, 

Total. 

20 

14 

34 

"        for  year  ending  30th  September, 

1873  

44 

24 

68 

1874   

66 

46 

112 

n  (( 

1875  

89 

50 

139 

<(  (( 

(( 

1876  

84 

64 

148 

((  it 

(C 

1877  

76 

72 

148 

((  C( 

(( 

1878  

91 

84 

175 

(<  <( 

(( 

1879  

100 

100 

200 

(.  (( 

1880  

105 

98 

203 

((  (4 

(( 

1881  

103 

98 

201 

(C  (( 

(( 

1882  

94 

73 

167 

ii  (( 

1883  

88 

72 

160 

((  (( 

1884  

71 

69 

140 

(t 

1885   

86 

74 

160 

(( 

1886  

93 

71 

164 

((  (( 

(( 

1887  

93 

62 

155 

((  (( 

1888  

94 

62 

156 

((                                                  r  ( 

(( 

1889  

99 

68 

167 

i  (  (< 

1890  

95 

69 

164 

i(  (( 

(( 

1891  

91 

67 

158 

II. — Age  of  Pupils. 


No. 


Six  years  

Seven  years   

Eight  .... 

Nine  *'   

Ten  "  .... 
Eleven  **  . . . . 
Twelre  "  .... 
Thirteen  years . 
Fourteen  "  . , 
Fifteen  "  . , 
Sixteen  '*  . , 
Seventeen  *' 


1 
4 
2 
5 
7 
4 

12  I 

6 
11 
17 
10 

7 


Eighteen  years  

Nineteen  "   

Twenty  "   

Twenty-one  years  

Twenty-two  "   

Twenty-three  "   

Twenty -four  *'   

Twenty-five   

Over  twenty-five  years 

Total  


No. 


11 
9 
7 
5 
5 
6 
6 
4 

19 

158 
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III. — Nationality  of  Parents. 


American 
Canadian 
English  . 

Irish   

French  . 
German  . 


Norwegian  . . . 

Scotch  

Wen  dish  

Total 


No. 


1 
20 
1 

158 


IV. — Denomination  of  Parents. 


Baptist  

Congregational  . . 
Children  of  Peace 

Episcopalian  

Lutheran  

Methodist  


No. 


Presbyterian  , . . 
Roman  Catholic 
Salvationist   . . , 

Total 


No. 


30 

23 
1 

168 


V. — Occupation  of  Parents. 


Agents  

Baker  

Book-keepers  . . 
Blacksmiths  . . . 

Bricklayer  

Butchers  

Carpenters   

Carpet-cleaner. . 
Carriage-builder 

Clerk  

Conductor  

Contractor  

Clergyman  

Cabinet-makers 

Drover   

Engineers  

Farmers  

Gardeners   

Hotel-keeper  . . . 
Laborers  


No. 


4 
2 
3 
4 
1 
1 
6 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
5 
1 
3 

43 
3 
3 

32 


Manufacturer   

Machinist  , 

Marble-worker  

Merchants   

Notary  Public  

Painters  

Sailor  , 

Stone-mason   

Shoe-makers  . . . .  . 

Surveyors  

Tailor   

Tanner  , 

Teacher  

Teamster  

Tinsmiths  

Tradesman  

Veterinary  surgeon 
Unknown  

Total  .... 


No. 


2 
1 
1 
8 
1 
3 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
9 

158 
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VI. — Cities  and  Counties  from  which  pupils  were  received  during  the  official  year 

ending  30th  September,  1891. 


County  or  City. 


District  of  Algoma  . . , 

City  of  Belleville  

County  of  Brant  

City  of  Brantford  . . . . 
County  of  Bruce  

"         Carleton   . , 

*'        Dufferin  . . . 

'*  Dundas  

"  Durham  

*'  Elgin  

*'  Essex  

Frontenac  . 

**  Glengarry.. 
Grenville  .. 

*'  Grey   

City  of  Guelph  

County  of  Haldimand 
Halton  .... 

Citj  of  Hamilton  

County  of  Hastings  . . 

"  Huron  

City  of  Kingston  ...  . 
County  of  Kent  

"        Lambton  .. 

Leeds  

Lanark   

'*         Lennox  . . . . 

*'        Lincoln  . . . 

City  of  London   

County  of  Middlesex . . 


2 
1 
1 

3 
9 
1 
2 
1 
4 
1 
3 
4 
6 
2 
5 
3 
1 
10 
2 
2 
1 
2 
2 


County  or  City. 


District  of  Muskoka  

"  Nipissing  . . . , . . 
County  of  Norfolk  

"  Northumberland. 

"  Ontario  

City  of  Ottawa  

County  of  Oxford   

Peel  

Perth  

"  Peterboro'  

"        Prince  Edward  . . 

"  Prescott  

"  Renfrew  

"  Russell   

City  of  St.  Catharines  .... 

*'    St.  Thomas  

"  Stratford  

County  of  Simcoe   

"  Stormont   

City  of  Toronto   

County  of  Victoria  

"  Waterloo   

Welland   

"  Wellington   

"  Wentworth   

York   

North  west  Territory   


Total 


91 


67 


158 


VII. — Cities  and  Counties  from  which  pupils  were  received  from  the  opening  of  the 

Institute  till  30th  September,  1891. 


County  or  City. 


City  of  Belleville  

County  of  Brant  

City  of  Brantford  . . . 
County  of  Bruce  

"        Carleton  . . 

**        Dufferin . . . 

"        Dundas  . . . 

*'  Durham... 
Elgin  

*•  Essex  

*'        Frontenac . 

"        Glengarry . 

*'        Grenville  . 

*'  Grey   

City  of  Guelph  

County  of  Haldimand 

"  Halton  ... 
City  of  Hamilton  . . . 
County  of  Hastings  . 

"        Huron  . . . . 

City  of  Kingston  

County  of  Kent  .  . . . 

"        Lambton  . 

"  Leeds  

"        Lanark  . . , 

*'        Lennox  . . . 

*'        Lincoln  . . . 

City  of  London  

District  of  Nipissing  . 
County  of  Middlesex. 

4  (B.R.) 


male 

'ci 

O 

H 

3 

1 

4 

6 

5 

11 

9 

7 

16 

5 

10 

15 

2 

1 

3 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

4 

2 

3 

5 

3 

3 

6 

7 

13 

20 

5 

2 

7 

6 

6 

2 

1 

3 

6 

10 

16 

2 

2 

4 

4 

4 

8 

6 

1 

7 

9 

9 

18 

5 

4 

9 

7 

9 

16 

5 

4 

9 

6 

4 

10 

10 

3 

13 

9 

1 

10 

] 

2 

3 

3 

1 

4 

3  i 

3 

6 

8 

8 

16 

1 

1 

7  1 

7 

14 

County  or  City. 


District  of  Muskoka  

County  of  Norfolk  

"  Northumberland. 

"  Ontario  

City  of  Ottawa  

County  of  Oxford   

Peel  

Perth  

"  Peterboro'  

"         Prince  Edward  . 

"  Prescott  

"  Renfrew  

"  Russell  

City  of  St.  Catharines   

"    St.  Thomas  

' '  Stratford  

County  of  Simcoe   

"  Stormont  

City  of  Toronto   

County  of  Victoria  

"  Waterloo   

Welland   

"  Wellington   

"         Wentworth  .... 

York   

Province  of  Quebec  

North-west  Territory  


Total 


2 
6 

11 
4 
1 
2 

10 
5 
1 
7 
1 
2 
3 
2 
6 
4 

32 
5 
5 
4 

10 
7 

15 
2 


302 


228 


3 
14 

9 
13 
12 

7 

2 

10 
12 
7 
1 

12 
2 
2 
5 
2 
15 
4 
51 
7 
8 
6 
17 
14 
26 
2 
1 

530 


30 


VlII. — Cities  and  Counties  from  which  pupils  were  received  who  were  in  residence  on 

30th  September,  1891. 


County  ok  City. 


District  of  Algoma  . . 

City  of  Belleville  

County  of  Brant  

City  of  Brantford   

County  of  Bruce  

"  Carleton  . . , 
"  Dufferin... 
'*         Dundas  . . . , 

"  Durham  

*'  Elgin  

"  Essex  

"        Frontenac . 

Glengarry  , 
"        Grenville  . 
Grey   

City  of  Guelph   

County  of  Haldimand 
"        Halton  .... 

City  of  Hamilton  . . . , 

County  of  Hastings  ,  , 
Huron  

City  of  Kingston  

County  of  Kent   

"        Lambton  . , 

*'  Leeds  

"  Lanark   

"  Lennox   

"  Lincoln  

City  of  London   


County  or  Oit\  . 


County  of  Middlesex  

District  of  Muskoka  

"  Nipissing   

County  of  Norfolk  

"  Northumberland. 

"  Ontario  

City  of  Ottawa  

County  of  Oxford   

Peel  

Perth  

"  Peterboro'  

"        Prince  Edward  . 

"  Prescott  

"  Renfrew  

Russell   

City  of  St.  Catharines  

"    St.  Thomas   

Stratford  

County  of  Simcoe   

*'  Stormont   

City  of  Toronto   

County  of  Victoria  

"  Waterloo   

Welland  

Wellington   

"  Wentworth   

York   


Total 


69 


Maintenance  Expenditures. 
For  the  year  ending  30th  September,  1891,  compared  with  the  preceding  year. 


Year  ending  30th  September, 
1890. 

Year  ending  30th  September, 
1891. 

Service. 

cost 
ipil. 

O  & 

cost 
ipil. 

o  a 

c3  0) 

^  sa 

1l 

u 

H 

Medicines  and  medical  comforts   

$ 

c. 

c.  m. 

$  c. 

$ 

c. 

c.  m. 

$ 

0. 

251 

01 

3  4 

1  74 

244 

46 

3  5 

1 

83 

Butcher's  meat,  fish  and  fowls   

3,124 

96 

41  7 

21  70 

3,135 

47 

45  3 

23 

57 

Flour,  bread  and  biscuits  

1,075 

73 

14  3 

7  47 

988 

95 

14  2 

7 

43 

Butter  and  lard   

1,236 

77 

16  5 

8  59 

1,041 

27 

13  0 

7 

82 

Groceries   

2,044 

75 

27  4 

14  20 

2,179 

48 

31  5 

16 

38 

352 

59 

4  6 

2  45 

500 

95 

7  2 

3 

76 

Bedding,  clothing  and  shoes   

828 

25 

11  0 

5  76 

841 

69 

12  1 

6 

32 

Fuel,  coal  and  wood  

3,017 

39 

40  2 

20  95 

2,891 

08 

41  7 

21 

73 

I^ight,  gas,  oil,  etc  

Laundry,  soap  and  cleaning   

1,098 

04 

14  6 

7  63 

1,010 

23 

14  5 

7 

59 

281 

43 

3  7 

i  95 

334 

05 

4  8 

2 

51 

Furniture  and  furnishings   

497 

49 

6  6 

3  45 

863 

53 

12  4 

6 

49 

Farm,  feed  and  fodder  

784 

84 

10  4 

5  45 

746 

98 

10  7 

5 

67 

Repairs  and  alterations  

673 

64 

9  0 

4  68 

792 

41 

11  4 

5 

95 

Printing,  postage,  stationery,  etc  

604 

96 

8  1 

4  20 

601 

54 

8  6 

4 

62 

Books,  educational  apparatus  and  appli- 

ances   

981 

35 

13  1 

6  81 

883 

26 

12  7 

6 

fi4 

Miscellaneous  

1,094 

85 

14  6 

7  60 

1,890 

63 

27  3 

14 

31 

Salaries  and  wages  

16,767 

50 

2.24  9 

116  44 

17,204 

60 

2.48  7 

129 

Total   

34,714  35 

4.63  5 

241  07 

36,150  58 

5.22  7 

371  81 

Average  number  of  pupils  in  1890—144.        |       Average  number  of  pupils  in  1891—133. 
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Office  of  the 
Inspector  op  Prisons  and  Public  Charities,  Ontario, 

Parliament  Buildings,  Toronto,  November,  1892. 

Sir, — I  beg  to  transmit  herewith  the  Twenty-first  Annual  Report  upon  the  Institu- 
tion for  the  Instruction  and  Education  of  the  Blind,  at  Brantford,  for  the  year  ending 
30th  September,  1892. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

T.  F.  CHAMBERLAIN, 

Inspector. 

The  Honourable  J.  M,  Gibson,  M.P.P., 

Provincial  Secretary. 
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PROVINCE  OF  ONTARIO  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE 

BLIND,  BRANTFORD. 


TWENTY-FIRST  ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF  THE 

INSPECTOR  OF  PRISONS  AND  PUBLIC  CHARITIES 

OF  THE 

PROVINCE  OF  ONTARIO. 


Parliament  Buildings, 

Toronto,  November,  1892. 

To  the  Honourable  George  Airey  Kirkpatrick,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Province 
of  Ontario. 

May  it  Please  Your  Honour  : — 

I  have  the  honour  to  submit  herewith  the  Twenty-first  Annual  Report  upon  the 
Institution  for  the  Education  and  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  Brantford,  for  the  year 
ending  30th  September,  1892. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Your  Honour's  most  obedient  servant, 


T.  F.  CHAMBERLAIN, 

Inspector. 


PROVINCE  OF  ONTARIO 


INSTITUTION  FOR  THE 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 


P 

At  the  close  of  the  official  year,  ending  September  30th,  there  were  131  pupils  in 
attendance,  75  males  and  56  females,  being  an  increase  of  6  over  last  year. 

In  the  Principal's  report  will  be  found  tables  showing  the  number  of  pupils  in 
attendance  and  their  ages,  the  nationality,  religion  and  occupation  of  parents,  the  cities 
and  counties  from  which  pupils  are  received,  and  the  expenditure  for  the  year. 

Messrs.  Kelly  and  Wilkinson  made  the  usual  examinations  in  the  Literary  Depart- 
ment, and  in  their  report  will  be  found  details  of  the  work  being  done  at  the  Institution. 

The  musical  attainments  of  the  pupils,  as  set  forth  in  Professor  Ambrose's  repor"^, 
show  very  satisfactory  progress. 

In  the  report  of  Dr.  Marquis  will  be  found  details  of  the  state  of  health  of  the 
pupils  in  attendance  during  the  year. 

The  report  of  Mr.  Truss,  Instructor  in  Willow  and  Rattan  work,  shows,  in  addition 
to  the  instruction  given  to  the  pupils  under  his  charge,  an  earning  of  $620.15  for  the 
year. 

There  have  been  but  few  changes  in  the  staff  of  officers  in  the  different  departments 
during  the  year* 

The  building  and  grounds  have  been  considerably  improved.  The  new  gymnasium 
has  been  completed.  The  arrangement  with  the  city  for  giving  the  Institution  proper 
sewerage  has  been  carried  out,  a  detailed  statement  regarding  which  is  given  in  the 
Principal's  report. 

The  management  and  discipline,  under  the  direction  of  the  Principal,  Mr.  A.  H. 
Dymond,  assisted  by  his  efficient  staff  of  officers,  has  been,  as  in  past  years,  all  that 
could  be  desired. 

I  annex  copies  of  the  minutes  made  by  me  of  my  visits  of  inspection  : 

Inspections. 

I  made  an  inspection  of  the  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Brantford,  on  the  7th  May. 
The  buildings  were  then  undergoing  repairs  in  anticipation  of  the  Convention  to  be  held 
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on  the  5th  July.  The  gymnasium  building  had  been  finished  but  not  fully  equipped. 
The  kitchen  and  the  engineer's  house  had  been  completed  and  the  sidewalks  again 
repaired. 

The  system  of  sewerage  which  was  arranged  for  with  the  city  had  not  yet  been 
commenced. 

There  were  in  residence  on  the  day  of  my  visit  142  pupils,  64  females  and  78  males. 
The  whole  accommodation  afforded  by  the  institution  is  now  completed. 

The  industrial  work  carried  on  in  the  willow  shop  showed  good  results,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds were  from  $500  to  $700  per  annum. 

The  class-rooms,  dormitories,  dining-rooms,  kitchen,  bakery,  laundry,  wash-rooms^ 
water-closets,  etc.,  were  all  in  good  order. 

The  farm,  garden  and  grounds  were  also  in  satisfactory  order. 

I  again  visited  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  on  the  22nd  October,  when  there  were 
131  pupils  in  attendance,  namely,  75  boys  and  56  girls.  This  number  was  slightly  higher 
than  at  the  same  time  last  year,  and  a  few  more  will  likely  be  admitted  during  the  term. 

The  institution  was  found  to  be  in  excellent  order.  During  the  past  summer  the 
building  has  been  thoroughly  renovated  and  repaired  ;  new  floors  have  been  laid  and 
painting  and  plastering  have  been  done  where  required.  New  desks  and  school  appliances 
have  been  put  in  some  of  the  class  rooms.  The  gymnasium  has  been  completed  and 
equipped  with  the  best  apparatus  ;  it  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  institution.  The 
sewerage  system  arranged  for  under  contract  with  the  city  of  Brantford  last  year  has  been 
completed  and  connected  with  the  city  system.  This  will  render  the  sanitary  condition 
of  the  premises  all  that  could  be  desired.  The  grounds  were  in  nice  order  ;  much  ha& 
been  done  during  the  past  season  to  beautity  them  by  planting  ornamental  trees,  etc. 

The  various  class-rooms,  including  the  kindergarten  school,  the  knitting  and  sewing 
rooms,  were  in  good  order,  as  were  also  the  dormitories,  dining-rooms^  kitchen,  laundry? 
bath-rooms  and  water-closets. 
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EEPORT  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL. 


T.  F.  Chamberlain,  Esq  ,  M.D., 

Inspector^  etc. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  report  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 
1892,  and  representing  the  twenty-first  session  of  the  institution. 


Statistics  of  Attendance. 


The  enrolment  of  pupils  for  the  session  which  terminated  on  the  9th'  of  June  last 
numbered  141,  of  whom  78  were  males  and  63  feme^les — three  less  than  the  return  of  the 
previous  session.  Of  the  141,  there  are  now  in  attendance  116,  represented  by  68  males 
and  48  females,  the  balance  being  accounted  for  as  under  : — 

Graduates  — 

Male.     Female.  Total. 


In  industrial  branches  — 

Willow  shop   3  0  3 

Piano  tuning   3  0  3 

Work  and  knitting  rooms    0  3  3 

Left  with  partial  industrial  instruction   1  2  3 

Pupils  with  partial  sight  who  have  secured  situa- 

ations    1  2  3 

Left  for  domestic  reasons    0  3  3 

Chronic  invalids   0  2  2 

Left  the  Province   0  1  1 

Return  temporarily  deferred'   2  2  4 

Total   10  15  25 


The  new  pupils  so  far  number  twelve,  six  males  and  six  females,  of 


the  following 


Male.  Female.  Total. 

Six   years   1  0  1 

Seven  "    1  1  2 

Eight    2  0  2 

Nine     "    1  1  2 

Ten    0  2  2 

Fourteen  years   0  1  1 

Fifteen        "    0  1  1 

Nineteen     "    1  0  1 
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The  return  of  three  former  pupils  who  were  not  in  attendance  during  the  past 
session  makes  our  pupil  population  at  the  present  time  131,  as  follows : — 

Male.      Female.  Total. 

Pupils  of  last  session                                            68         48  116 

New  pupils                                                          6           6  12 

Former  pupils  returned                                          1           2  3 

75  -      56  131 


This  is  six  more  than  were  recorded  on  the  register  on  the  30th  September,  1891. 
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One  or  two  points  of  a  satisfactory  nature  in  connection  with  the  recent  re-opening 
of  the  institution  may  here  be  noticed.  In  the  first  place  it  deserves  to  be  mentioned 
that,  of  the  pupils  whose  return  had  been  arranged  for  on  the  day  for  re-assembling,  all 
but  five  presented  themselves  and  the  absence  of  every  one  of  the  latter  was 
accounted  for.  It  is  not  only  as  a  matter  of  order  and  respect  for  the  rules  of  the 
institution  that  the  return  simultaneously  of  the  great  body  of  pupils  is  desirable. 
Experienced  officers  as  guides  are  sent  to  given  points  in  all  directions  to  meet  the  pupils 
and  bring  them  in  safety  to  Brantford.  From  this  practice,  which  is  pursued  in  connec- 
tion with  the  dispersion  as  well  as  re-assembling  of  the  pupils,  it  has  resulted  that,  for 
twenty  years,  the  whole  term  in  fact  of  the  institution's  existence,  not  a  single  pupil  in 
travelling  to  and  fro  has  received  the  slightest  harm  or  injury  of  any  kind — a  most 
important  circumstance  when  the  condition  of  those  referred  to  is  taken  into  account. 
Parents  are  wise  in  refusing  to  allow  any  slight  cause  to  prevent  their  children  from  jour- 
neying under  the  safe  conduct  thus  provided.  In  this  connection  I  may  allude  also  to 
the  great  kindness  and  attention  shown  to  our  pupils  when  travelling,  either  singly  or  in 
company,  by  the  railway  officials  of  all  grades.  In  the  next  place  I  would  draw  attention 
to  the  ages  of  the  new  pupils  as  showing  the  greater  readiness  of  parents,  often  at  a  great 
sacrifice  of  their  own  feelings,  to  entrust  children  of  tender  age  to  our  care.  The  propor- 
tion of  juveniles  is  now  very  considerable.  Our  excellent  kindergarten  system  has  had 
something  no  doubt  to  do  with  this.  It  will  be  observed,  too,  that  not  a  single  over-age 
pupil  figures  in  the  list  of  new-comers.  And  the  gratifying  statement  may  also  be  made 
that  all  the  new  admissions  are  of  fair  intellectual  capacity. 

Graduates  and  Retiring  Pupils. 

The  list  of  pupils  leaving  the  institution  does  not  present  much  material  for  com- 
ment. It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  not  one  of  the  number  has  been  excluded  for  miscon- 
duct. The  graduates,  I  believe,  have  all  good  prospects  of  profitable  usefulness.  The 
pupils  whose  vision  is  sufficiently  good  to  enable  them  to  secure  situations  of  an  industrial 
nature  were,  nevertheless,  quite  eligible  for  admission  under  our  rules  and  have  gained 
much  by  the  instruction  received  here.  The  invalids  were  young  women  whose  condition 
on  entering  precluded  the  expectation  that  they  would  be  able  to  remain  for  any 
great  length  of  time,  while  the  circumstances  of  both  cases  appealed  strongly  for  the 
enjoyment  of  such  advantages  as  might  be  available. 

The  question  of  compulsory  attendance  has  been  alluded  to  in  former  reports.  I  am 
not  insensible  of  the  difficulty  of  enforcing  such  legislation  and  of  the  prejudice  that 
might  be  felt  against  its  enforcement.  But  would  its  enforcement  often  or  ever  be 
necessary  1  If  it  were  once  understood  that  to  withhold  education  from  a  blind  child 
capable  of  receiving  it  was  not  to  be  permitted,  I  am  of  opinion  that  few  if  any  parents 
would  wait  for  actual  legal  proceedings.  In  Washington  Territory  (U.  S.)  such  a  law  as 
I  have  alluded  to  has  existed  for  the  past  two  years.  It  applies  to  the  blind,  deaf-mutes 
and  feeble  minded.  Of  all  such  between  six  and  twenty-one  years  of  age  a  return  is  to 
be  made  by  the  clerks  of  school  districts  to  the  county  school  superintendent  who  again 
reports  to  the  county  commissioners,  and  these  officials  are  empowered  to  take  action  to 
enforce  the  attendance  of  any,  who  without  reasonable  cause  are  kept  at  home,  at  the 
Washington  School  for  Defective  Youth.  If  the  parents  are  unable  to  pay  the  sum  for 
maintenance  required  the  cost  falls  on  the  municipal  authorities.  I  should  be  glad  to 
learn  that  this  subject  had  received  the  consideration  of  the  Government. 

Prospects  of  the  Session. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  numbers  now  in  attendance  exceed  those  of  the  corres- 
ponding date  last  year  by  six,  being  131  to  125.  Yet  what  we  consider  a  full  attendance 
was  reached  in  1891-2.  The  pupils  whose  return  has  been  temporarily  deferred  will,  it  is 
anticipated,  be  on  hand  ere  long.  And  there  are  enquiries  or  applications  now  before  me 
sufficient  to  bring  the  number  up  to  140  without  any  other  cases  presenting  themselves. 
We  may  therefore  anticipate  a  full  house  before  the  session  is  very  far  advanced. 
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The  Staff. 

We  have  two — and  I  am  happy  to  say,  only  two — changes  in  our  staff  to  notice  this 
year.  Miss  Emma  Johnson,  who  has  been  the  instructor  of  the  kindergarten  class  since 
its  first  establishment,  is,  much  to  the  regret  of  both  pupils  and  officers,  voluntarily 
retiring  from  the  work.  The  best  wishes  of  all  she  has  been  associated  with  here  will  go^ 
with  her  to  her  new  home.  Mr.  B.  G.  Connolly,  of  the  literary  staff,  leaves  us  to  enter 
upon  a  course  of  medical  study.  I  trust  his  success  in  his  new  vocation  will  be  great.  He 
has  been  for  the  past  three  years  a  most  faithful  and  able  officer  of  the  institution.  Miss 
Johnson's  position  has  been  filled  by  Mrs.  L.  F.  Murray,  a  graduate  of  the  Provin'^ial 
Kindergarten,  and  I  have  the  best  reason  to  believe,  in  all  respects  fitted  for  the  peculiar 
duties  of  an  instructor  of  juvenile  blind  pupils.  Mr.  Patrick  Padden  comes  to  us  highly 
recoommended  as  a  successor  to  Mr.  Conolly.  It  is  always  a  pleasant  duty  to  notice 
the  kindly  feeling  evinced  and  the  loyal  support  rendered  by  the  officers  of  this  institution 
to  its  principal  whose  responsibilities  are  greatly  lessened  by  the  good  judgment  and  pru- 
dent attitude  towards  their  charges  of  those  who  are  for  the  time  being  his  colleagues. 

The  Literary  Glasses. 

For  the  condition  of  the  literary  classes  reference  may  be  made  to  the  report  of  the 
examiners.  The  general  quality  of  the  work  done  was,  I  believe,  found  to  be  quite  up  to 
last  year's  standard.  The  classes  have  been,  as  a  rule,  of  manageable  proportions,  the 
teachers  all  experienced  in  their  duties  and  no  special  causes  of  unsettlement  h'^ve  dis- 
turbed the  regular  course  of  study.  Oar  object  in  this  as  in  all  other  departments,  U  to 
attain  to  the  useful^  not  to  display  the  merely  ornamental.  Nine  out  often  of  our  pupils 
have,  as  soon  as  they  are  able,  to  face  the  realities  of  life,  and  most  are  hono^-ably  ambitious 
of  contributing  as  early  as  possible  to  their  own  support.  They  cannot  afford  time  for 
accomplishments  that  will  not  help  them  to  earn  a  livelihood,  and  the  literary  is  the 
branch  in  which  the  fewest  immediately  practical  outlets  for  the  blind  are  to  be  found. 
So  that  .when  a  good  plain  school  education  has  been  obtained,  the  pupil  naturally  desires 
to  throw  all  his  other  energies  into  music  studies  or  industrial  work.  But,  while  dis- 
claiming any  superlatively  high  literary  standard,  I  doubt  whether  the  public  generalljr 
realize  how  much  our  pupils  do  learn  and  how  fairly  they  rank  with  many  sighted  youths 
of  their  own  age.  It  is  something  to  be  thankful  for  that  a  blind  boy  or  girl,  from  eight 
to  ten  years  of  age  and  not  over  a  couple  of  sessions  in  attendance,  should  be  aole  to  read 
a  chapter  in  the  New  Testament  by  touch,  as  fluently  as  many  a  seeing  youngs;;er.  But 
it  is  a  source  of  still  greater  gratiication  that  this  hab't  of  reading  and  the  direction 
given  to  it  opens  up  a  whole  library  of  sacred  and  secular  literature  to  those  whose  want 
of  vision  would  seem  to  bar  them  from  such  privileges,  and  many,  I  think,  will  be  sur- 
prised to  read,  from  time  to  time,  t'le  examiners'  reports  of  the  literary  attainments  of 
not  a  few  of  them. 

In  the  report  of  the  examination  of  our  class  in  English  literature,  consisting  of 
about  twenty  youths  of  both  sexes,  the  following  gives  some  idea  of  the  course  of  study 
in  which  most  of  them  become  proficients.  "The  limit"  says  the  report,  "  is  the  history 
of  English  literature,  from  the  date  of  the  birth  of  the  'Venerable  Bede,'  670  A.D.  to 
1800  A.D.  Of  the  literature  of  the  19th  century  they  were  expected  to  know  fairly  well,, 
Tennyson's  Idyll  "  Enid,"  Longfellow's  "  Kavanagh,"  and  to  give  a  synopsis  of  Arnold's 
"  Light  of  the  World."  The  Shakespearian  play  for  this  year  was  "  King  Lear."  The- 
examination  occupied  nearly  half  the  last  day.  The  class  was  led  by  questions  rapidly 
over  the  whole  field  of  English  literature,  dwelling  only  for  a  minuter  survey  at  the 
important  epochs,  those  especially  of  the  14th,  the  16th,  the  close  of  the  17th  and 
beginning  of  the  18th,  and  the  first  half  of  the  19  th  centuries.  Of  course  occasion  was 
taken  to  test  their  knowledge  of  the  influence  exercised  over  Ohaucer  and  his  contempor- 
aries, by  the  writing  of  the  Trouveres  in  France,  and  of  Dante,  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio, 
in  Italy.  The  survey  of  the  "  spacious  times  of  great  Elizabeth,"  led  to  some  inquiry  as 
to  Montaigne,  Tasso,  Ariosto,  Cervantes,  Lopa  da  Vega,  and  other  continental  writers  ; 
that  of  Queen  Ann's  reign,  to  a  consideration  of  the  influence  of  the  writings  of  ODrneilic,, 
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Racine  Moliere,  Boileau,  etc.,  and  that  of  the  present  century  and  closing  part  of  last,  to 
some  inquiry  as  to  that  of  the  great  French  and  German  writers  of  the  last  half  of  the 
18th  century.  The  pupils  by  the  answers  showed  a  commendable  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject. "  King  Lear  "  they  knew  well,  and  were  able  to  trace  the  thread  of  the  tragedy 
from  beginning  to  end,  and  to  cite  all  or  nearly  all  the  most  remarkable  passages. 

Enid  "  too  they  had  fairly  well  mastered,  as  well  as  the  "  Light  of  the  World."  Many 
were  able  to  quote  passages  from  the  plays  of  Shakespeare,  from  Pope,  Byron,  Scott, 
Burns,  Moore  and  others."  With  a  maximum  of  100  it  will  be  interesting  to  note  that 
by  one  pupil  that  maximum  was  attained,  that  three  received  over  ninety  per  cent.,  eight 
over  eighty  per  cent.,  two  more  than  seventy  per  cent.,  three  over  sixty  per  cent.,  that 
only  three  got  less  th'en  sixty  per  cent.,  and  that  the  lowest,  a  yonng  lad  of  13  years  secured 
a  marking  of  fifty  per  cent. 

The  Music  Classes. 

For  the  state  of  this  very  important  department  reference  must  also  be  made  to  the 
Examiner's  report.  It  is  a  branch  of  our  operations  respecting  which  the  public  has  an 
opportunity  of  forming  an  opinion  generally  from  the  performances  of  the  pupils  at  our 
periodical  open  concerts.  Care  is  taken  in  connection  with  these  to  illustrats  fairly  and 
honestly  the  actual  acquirements  and  daily  studies  of  the  pupils,  not  merely  to  call  forth 
spasmodic  efforts  at  performances  outside  the  ordinary  curriculum.  But  it  is  by  the 
closer  and,  if  not  less  generous,  more  severe  criticism  of  the  Examiner  the  real  test  of 
progress  and  proficiency  is  to  be  applied.  It  is,  therefore,  gratifying  co  learn  that,  in 
the  Examiner's  opinion,  the  staff  is  efficient  and  the  advancement  of  the  pupils  commo-.d- 
able.  By  repeated  visits  the  Examiner  has  now  become  very  familiar  with  the  methods 
pursued,  the  capacities  of  the  pupils,  and  the  objects  and  purposes  of  many  in  pursuing 
a  musical  career.  If  Professor  Ambrose  insists  ou  anything  it  is  thoroughness,  and 
every  music  teacher  knows  what  importance  to  attach  to  that  word  in  relation  to  musical 
instruction.  The  hands  of  the  teachers  in  this  regard  have  certainly  been  strengthened 
by  the  weight  attached  by  the  Examiner  to  the  most  careful,  laborious  and  painstaking 
attention  to  every  detail.  One  of  our  male  pupils  has  this  year  successfully  passed  his 
examination  as  associate  of  the  Canadian  College  of  organists,  and  another  is  preparing 
for  that  ordeal  with  every  prospect  of  success. 

The  Tuning  Class. 

The  tuning  class  at  the  present  time  numbers  21,  of  whom  16  are  under  the  direct 
instruction  of  Mr.  Raymond,  while  5  receive  preliminary  lessons  from  senior  graduating 
pupils.  The  class  is,  in  fact,  too  large  if  the  opportunity  for  instruction  and  the  real 
interests  of  the  pupils  are  fully  taken  into  account.  This  institution  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered, is  established  for  the  education  and  instruction  of  blind  youths  under  21  years  of 
age.  The  art  of  piano  tuning  should  only  be  taught  to  those  of  this  class  who  show  a 
special  aptitude  for  it,  and  of  those  there  is  always  a  sufficient  number  to  occupy  the 
brief  time  the  Instructor  spends  in  the  Institution,  and  the  instruments  provided  for 
practice.  Such  pupils,  too,  fill  up  their  time  with  other  profitable  studies,  for  to  practice 
piano  tuning  for  any  long  period  at  one  time  is  quite  impossible,  it  is,  therefore,  con- 
trary to  the  interest  of  the  institution  to  admit  adults  merely  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
piano  tuning.  They  can  only  be  properly  taught  at  the  cost,  more  or  less,  of  legitimate 
aspirants ;  they  have  far  too  much  idle  time  on  their  hands  ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable 
never  acquire  that  proficiency  which  comes  from  the  training  of  ear  and  hand  in  earlier 
life.  When  an  adult  person  loses  his  sight  he  can  be  taught  piano  tuning  if  he  has  a 
talent  for  it,  by  any  qualified  piano  tuner  under  whom  he  choose  to  place  himself,  in  a 
much  shorter  time  than  he  will  have  to  spend  if  following  out  the  routine  of  oi:-  <Mu;se 
of  instruction.  All  applications  from  adults  having  the  object  referred  to  in  view,  are 
to  be  discouraged. 
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The  Willow  Shop. 

The  operations  of  the  willow  shop  will  be  referred  to  in  the  Trade  Instructor's  report. 
This  department  continues  to  do  a  good  work.  Some  of  its  productions  have  been  on 
exhibition  at  the  Educational  Conventions  held  since  ray  last  report  was  made,  and  have 
attracted  much  attention.  An  exhibit  at  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago  in  1893,  is  in  con- 
templation.   The  Trade  Instructor's  report  is  as  follows  : — 

REPORT  OF  THE  TRADE  INSTRUCTOR. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Dymond, 

Principal. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  report  upon  the  operations  of  the  workshop 
during  the  year  ending  September  30th,  1892. 

The  session  has  been  one  of  steady  progress  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  ;  three  having 
qualified  themselves  for  receiving  graduates'  outfits  during  the  session,  have  with  your 
approval  been  supplied  with  the  same.  These  three  young  men  are  now  working  at 
their  own  homes  with  every  prospect  of  success  in  their  efforts  to  earn  their  own  livelihood. 
The  conduct  of  the  workshop  pupils  during  the  entire  session  has  been  most  satisfactory, 
both  in  regard  to  industry  and  deportment. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  time  of  our  most  advanced  pupils  was  given  during 
the  late  session,  to  making  up  an  exhibit  of  work  intended  for  the  Chicago  World's  Fair. 
The  work  is  completed  and  ready  for  exhibition  if  it  is  decided  to  have  our  Institution 
represented  by  samples  of  our  pupils'  skill  in  rattan  and  willow  work.  The  work  consists 
of  about  one  hundred  articles  made  up  of  samples  of  rattan  cba»id,  settees  and  a  great 
variety  of  fancy  and  common  baskets,  I  believe  the  work  will  reflect  credit  on  the 
Institution. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  amount  of  saleable  work  made  during  the  session  ; 
but  this  statement  does  not  show  the  large  amount  of  labor  performed  by  our  pupils  in 
their  effort  to  learn,  to  which  no  commercial  value  can  be  attached. 

Sales  by  Trade  Instructor   |470  15 

Woik  on  hand  not  sold   150  00 


Total   $620  15 

Pupils'  Yacation  Work. 

According  to  our  usual  custom,  at  the  close  of  the  session  we  distributed  a  supply 
of  willow  to  a  number  of  our  pupils  who  were  able  to  make  a  few  articles  of  willow- ware, 
with  the  view  of  enabling  them  to  keep  up  their  practice  and  earn  a  little  pocket  money. 
The  following  statement  shows  the  result  : 

J  T   $23  50 

A.  F   30  00 

W  S   20  00 

S.  P   21  00 

T.  R    15  00 

D.  0    22  00 

J.  T   20  00 

Total  $151  50 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  serv" 


HUSS, 

Trade  Instructor. 
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The  Work-Room  and  Knitting  and  Fancy-Work  Classes. 

These  departments  of  instruction  are  being  conducted  with  all  the  efficiency  matured 
experience  and  honest  devotion  to  duty  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  can  secure.  There  is- 
a  natural  tendency  amcng  pupils  to  prefer  the  lighter,  more  tasteful,  and  on  the  whole 
more  easily  acquired  employment  of  the  knitting  and  fancy  work-room,  to  the 
matter  of  fact,  but  not  less  useful  avocations  of  the  sewing-room.  This  has  led  me,  in 
organizing  the  classes  for  the  present  session,  to  insist  with  some  necessary  firmness,  that 
the  time  of  the  pupils  between  the  two  shall  be  more  equally  divided.  The  importance  of 
every  girl  leaving  the  Institution  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  sewing  machine,  and 
a  reasonable  ability  to  prepare  the  work  for  it,  will  be  at  once  understood  and  appreciated. 

The  Kindergarten  Class. 

The  Kindergarten  is  an  object  of  great  interest  both  to  visitors  and  those  connected 
with  the  Institution.  The  systematic  training  by  purely  natural  and  objective  methods 
of  very  young  children  is  clearly  of  paramont  value  in  the  case  of  the  youthful  blind, 
and  already  the  effects  of  the  work  accomplished  in  this  direction  are  permeating  more 
or  less  the  whole  of  our  junior  population,  not  a  few  of  whom  have  graduated  into  the 
regular  classes  from  the  Kindergarten.  With  the  gymnasium  as  its  auxiliary  the  Kinder- 
garten is,  I  believe,  destined  to  do  great  things,  both  for  the  physical  development  and 
mental  and  moral  training  of  our  pupils. 


The  Library. 

The  following  additions  have  been  made  to  the  pupils'  library  of  embossed  books  : — 
In  line  type — "  Stories  from  Scottish  History,"  2  vols.,  Longfellow's  "  Hiawatha,'' 
Macaulay's  "  Essays  on  History  '  and  John  Milton  Alcott's  "  Little  Women,"  Hale's 
"Man  without  a  Country/'  Richardson's  "Public  School  Temperance,"  Eliot's  "Janet's 
Repentance,"  "Handbook  of  Natural  Philosophy,"  "Christmas  Dinner,"  "Stories  for 
Little  Readers,'  Little  Story  Book,"  Hawthorn's  "  Marble  Faun,"  3  vols.  In  New  York 
Point — Reed  and  Kellogg's  "  Higher  lessons  in  English,"  2  vols.,  Hymn  Book,  2  vols., 
"  Essentials  of  Geography,"  "  Condensed  Etymology,"  "  Language  Exercises,"  Stalker's 
"Life  of  Christ,"  "History  of  Canada,"  "Geography  of  Canada,"  Roman  Catholic 
Catechism,  for  the  use  of  pupils  of  that  faith. 

Health. 

Speaking  in  general  terms,  our  population  has  enjoyed  excellent  health  during  the 
past  session,  although  cases  have  occurred,  as  the  Physician's  report  will  show,  of  a  serious, 
and  even  alarming  character.  The  hrst  of  these  was  the  prostration  of  our  matron.  Miss 
Dunn,  with  diphtheria,  one^  of  the  female  domestics  being  attacked  with  the  same  disease 
a  few  days  subsequently.  By  the  most  rigid  isolation  any  further  spread  of  this  very 
unwelcome  visitant  was  avoided,  and,  in  a  reasonably  short  period,  both  made,  I  am  glad 
to  say,  a  good  recovery.  No  clue  whatever  could  be  discovered  as  to  the  source  from 
which  infection  had  first  been  introduced.  The  need  of  a  local  hospital  for  infectious  dis- 
eases was  once  more  brought  very  closely  home  to  our  minds.  Institutions  receiving 
liberal  grants  from  the  Legislature  should  not  be  wanting  in  those  accessories,  which,  above 
all  others,  conduce  to  the  protection  and  preservation  of  the  public  health.  The  personal 
prejudices  and  ideas  of  one  or  two  people  should  not  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  due 
provision  being  made  for  the  public  safety.  In  the  month  of  April  a  male  pupil,  through 
personal  imprudence,  contracted  a  severe  cold,  which  developed  into  pneumonia,  and 
although  the  patient  ultimately  recovered,  the  period  of  his  illness  was  one  of  long  con- 
tinued anxiety.  The  closest  possible  attention,  and  most  careful  nursing  were  required 
to  avert  fatal  consequences.  When  the  pupils  had  been  about  three  weeks  reassembled 
afcer  the  late  summer  vacation,  a  little  boy,  eight  years  of  age,  newly  admitted,  was^ 
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attacked  with  scarlet  fever,  and  since  that  occurrence,  three  other  childrea,  girls,  of 
about  the  same  age,  have  been  similarly  affected.  All  have  done  well  so  far,  and  the 
earlier  patients  may  be  said  to  be  convalescent,  Not  a  few  of  our  pupils  have  had  this 
complaint,  some  of  them  under  the  less  alarming  name  of  "  scarlacina,"  in  early  life,  and 
our  vigorous  quarantine  of  the  sick  may  avoid  an  epidemic,  but  the  time  is  one  of  a 
certain  degree  of  apprehension.  It  may  be  well  parents  should  understand  that  a  trained 
nurse  is  always  secured  in  every  serious  case  of  illness,  and  that  our  hospital  ward 
arrangements  are,  both  for  the  comfort  and,  so  far  as  they  can  administer  to  it,  recovery 
of  the  patients,  of  the  most  complete  character. 

Discipline. 

The  general  amenability  of  our  pupils  to  discipline  is  very  marked,  and  I  have 
nothing  to  record  under  this  head  justifying  special  observation. 

The  Convention  of  American  Educators  of  the  Blind. 

The  twelfth  biennial  convention  of  American  Educators  of  the  Blind  was  held  at  this 
Institution  on  the  5th,  6th  and  7th  of  July  last.  It  was  the  largest,  most  representative, 
and,  if  the  only  too  kind  expressions  of  our  generous-hearted  guests  may  be  accepted  as 
even  partially  correct,  by  no  means  the  least  enjoyable  of  many  pleasant  gatherings  held 
under  similar  auspices.  To  get  the  building  and  grounds  in  perfect  order 
and  preparation  within  less  than  a  month  after  the  pupils  had  dispersed  ;  to  convert  the 
former  into  a  first-class  hotel ;  and  to  provide  all  the  necessaries  for  entertaining  and 
banqueting  close  upon  a  hundred  visitors  for  the  better  part  of  a  week,  demanded  at 
least  an  effort  on  the  part  of  all  concerned.  However,  it  was  accomplished  in  tijie  ;  our 
friends,  married  couples  and  single,  were  all  conducted  on  arrival  to  properly  furnished 
apartments  ;  no  hitch  of  any  kind,  nor  any  symptom  of  confusion  was  heard  of,  and  every- 
thing worked  smoothly  as  clockwork  while  the  Convention  lasted.  The  kind  co-operation 
of  the  Mayor  and  Council  of  Brai  tford  in  attentions  to  the  pleasures  of  the  delegates  is 
to  be  here  specially  and  gratefully  noted.  It  is,  however,  particularly  my  duty  to  give 
credit  for  the  success  and  completeness  of  the  arrangements  largely  to  the  officers  of  the 
Institution,  and  in  an  especial  sense  to  the  matron,  Miss  Dunn,  on  whom  the  labor  of 
preparing  and  providing  largely  fell,  and  whose  abilities  in  these  directions  could  hardly 
have  been  more  severely  tested,  or  more  conspicuously  displayed.  The  ever  ready  aid  of 
the  bursar,  Mr.  W.  N.  Hossie,  was,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  a  most  powerful  auxiliary, 
while  Mr.  Wickens,  our  senior  master,  and  other  members  of  the  staff  rendered  much 
assistance.  The  society  even  for  a  short  time  of  so  intelligent  and  refined  a  party  of 
cultured  educationists  more  than  repaid  any  efforts  of  ours  to  promote  their  enjoyment. 
The  Convention  was  felt  to  be  a  profitable  one  in  all  respects.  At  the  opening  session 
the  Government  of  Ontario  was  represented  by  the  Hon.  A.  S.  Hardy,  Commissioner  of 
Crown  Lands,  the  city  by  the  Mayor,  Dr.  Secord,  and  two  of  the  aldermen,  and  tlie- 
clergy  and  citizens  of  Brantford  by  the  Kev.  Dr.  Cochrane. 

The  Gymnasium. 

This  valuable  and  long-needed  addition  to  our  work  was  completed  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  and,  pending  its  equipment,  which,  for  financial  reasons,  was  delayed  for  some 
months,  was  used  daily  for  systematic  drilling  and  exercise.  It  is  now  supplied  with  all 
the  appliances  necessary  to  its  purpose,  and,  with  the  completion  of  some  staff  and  class 
arrangements,  and  the  advent  of  cool  weather,  will  come  to  be  a  regular  part  of  our 
methods  of  training. 

Improvements. 

Three  great  improvements,  for  which  we  have  been  looking  for  some  years  past,  are 
now  effected.  Of  the  gymnasium  I  have  already  spoken,  The  laying  of  the  city  water 
mains  up  to  and  around  the  buildings,  with  hydrants  and  fire  alarm,  have  ensured  us 
adequate  assistance  in  case  of  fire.  And  now  the  disposal  of  the  sewage  and  connection 
of  our  drains  with  the  city  system  has  also  been  accomplished,  These  disposed  of,  the 
2(B.) 
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time  appears  to  have  come  for  asking  that  the  completion  of  the  main  building  by  the  ex- 
tension of  the  east  (female  pupils')  wing  should  be  seriously  considered.  A  plan  carefully 
prepared  by  Mr.  Wickens  and  myself  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Department.  It  embodies 
my  views  exactly  of  the  accommodation  and  arrangements  required.  The  estimates  for 
the  construction  of  the  western  extension  will  form  a  ready  basis  for  calculating  the 
probable  cost.    The  reasons  which  make  this  addition  necessar7  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  Deficient  dormitory  accommodation  for  average  number  of  female  pupils. 

2.  "  "  junior  officers. 

3.  "  *'  domestic  servants. 

4.  Absence  of  any  rooms  for  female  pu})ils  to  resort  to  out  of  class  hours,  except 
dormitories. 

5.  No  trunk  or  play  lOom. 

6.  No  room  for  temporary  isolation  of  a  sick  pupil  (a  very  serious  want) 

7.  No  female  pupils'  hospital  waid. 

8.  Insufficient  accommodation  for  music  practice. 

9.  There  is  no  room  in  the  boys'  wing  for  the  temporary  isolation  of  a  suspected 
case,  or  where  a  boy  slightly  ailing  can  have  suitable  repose  and  quiet.  The  only 
resource  is  the  librar}',  a  very  objectionable  arrangement  especially  when  the  complaint  is 
of  an  infectious  nature. 

There  are  other  matters  connected  with  the  health  and  good  order  of  the  Institution 
besides  the  above,  but  those  given  may  suffice  in  the  meantime. 

Our  barn  accommodation  is  very  insufficient.  I  believe  that  a  good  sized  barn,  cost- 
ing about  $1,000,  and  built  near  to,  but  not  attached  to  the  present  farm  buildings,  would 
be  very  desirable,  even  on  economical  grounds.  Our  ability  to  purchase  advantageously, 
and  to  provide  properly  for  our  own  produce  is  much  curtailed  by  our  present  limited 
accommodation.    Minor  improvements  may  be  the  subject  of  departmental  reference. 

The  Grounds. 

In  no  year  since  the  planting  and  ornamentation  of  the  grounds  commenced,  have 
they  presented  a  more  attractive  appearance  than  during  the  late  season.  The  abundant 
rainfall  has  had  much  to  do  with  this.  The  growth  of  the  young  trees  has  been  very 
rapid,  and  newly  seeded  land  has  been  especially  favored.  The  time,  it  seems  to  me,  baa 
come  for  the  more  regular  and  skilled  management  of  the  garden,  ornamental  grounds 
and  orchards,  than  they  have  hitherto  received.  I  am  of  opinion  that,  with  a  slight  re  ai- 
rangement,  when  opportunity  offers,  more  efficient  attention  in  these  particulars  could 
be  secuied  with  very  little,  if  any,  additional  expense.  The  question  as  to  whether  the 
new  property  in  the  rear  of  the  Institution,  now  pretty  well  covered  with  trees  and  ever- 
greens, might  not  be  utilized  to  the  advantage  of  the  public,  is  perhaps  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. 

A  Distinguished  Visitor. 

Among  the  events  of  the  year  to  be  recorded  is  the  recent  visit  of  the  Hon.  Sir 
Oliver  Mowat,  K.  C.  M.  G.,  Premier  of  Ontario,  who  spent  an  afternoon  at  the  Institu- 
tion, it  is  hoped  agreeably  to  himself,  and  certainly  much  to  the  pleasure  of  the  pupils  and 
staff.  The  Institution  was  opened  almost  concurrently  with  the  acceptance  of  the  premier- 
ship by  Sir  Oliver  Mowat  in  1872.  A  hint  thrown  out  by  Sir  Oliver  that  the  members  of 
tlie  Legislative  Assembly  might  feel  an  increased  interest  in  the  Institution  if  they  were 
to  visit  Brantford  and  see  the  work  done  here  for  themselves,  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  acted 
upon  at  no  distant  day. 

Acknowledgments. 

Our  acknowledgments  are  due,  as  in  former  years,  to  the  clergy  and  citizens  of 
Brantford  for  much  kind  attention  and  courtesy. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  H.  DYMOND. 

Brantford,  Oct.  1st,  1892.  Principal. 
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EXAMINERS'  REPORTS. 

To  T.  F.  Chamberlain,  Esq.,  M.  D., 

Inspector  of  Charities,  etc.,  for  Ontario. 

Sir, — We  have  the  honor  to  submit  for  your  consideration  the  following  report  of  the 
results  of  the  literary  examination  of  the  classes  in  the  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind  at  Brantford  lor  the  year  1892. 

On  the  invitation  of  Principal  Dymond,  acting  under  your  instructions,  we  examined 
the  literary  classes  in  the  Institution  on  the  25th,  26th  and  27th  days  of  May  last.  As 
usual  we  found  everything  in  a  very  satisfactory  state,  the  corridors  and  class-rooms  clean 
and  airy  and  the  best  of  order  everywhere  prevailing.  In  the  interval  since  the  last  ex- 
amination additions  had  been  made  to  the  library  and  other  eq•^ipIIl^mt,  an  l  so  ne  chaacres 
in  the  duties  and  personnel  of  the  staff.  Miss  Johnson,  the  kindergarten  instructress, 
had  had  the  sphere  of  her  duties  extended  and  Mr.  Connolly,  whose  cormnction  with  the 
institution  has  now  closed,  and  who  formerly,  in  addition  to  teichiag  calisthenics,  gym- 
nastics and  drill  (or  marching),  taught  some  of  the  lower  classes  in  the  literary  subjects, 
had  been  apparently  confined  to  the  physical  training  of  the  pupils.  Mr.  Connolly  has 
•elected  to  pursue  one  of  the  learned  professions.  Mr.  Alexander  had  been  succeeded  by 
Mr.  Mcintosh,  who  holds  a  good  certificate,  has  had  considerable  experience  in  teaching 
and  evinces  such  a  degree  of  skill  in  instruction  and  management  as  aff'jrds  ample  assur- 
ance of  his  ultimate  success  in  his  new  position. 

One  of  the  most  noteworthy  and  needed  improvements  is  the  new  gymnasium  which 
was  not  yet  fully  equipped  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  though  the  equipment  was,  we  believe, 
ready  for  introduction. 

Notwithstanding  the  lateness  of  the  season,  the  grounds  were  in  fine  condition  and 
seemingly  very  well  kept.  The  trees,  of  which  there  are  many  virieoie-!,  wtjre  in  fall 
foliage  and  the  flowers  in  the  ornamental  portions  of  the  grounds  had  begun  to  exhibit 
their  beauties.    The  proposed  park  was  visited  and  inspected  and  is  improving  rapidly. 

Among  the  classes  we  missed  those  that  formerly  took  up  High  School  work  such  as 
Latin,  French  and  German,  Euclid  and  Algebra.  It  will  be  remembered  that  not  long 
since  a  young  man  from  the  institution  matriculated  creditably  at  the  University  of 
Trinity  College,  Toronto.    The  following  shows  the  work  of  the  classes. 

(a)  Mr.  Wicken's  Classes. 

( ] )  Arithmetic. — Class  B.  Seventeen  pupils.  Limit  :  addition,  subtraction,  multi- 
plication of  fractions,  problems  in  fractions.  This  class  was  pretty  thoroughly  examined 
in  the  subject  and  answered,  on  the  whole,  very  satisfactorily.  The  examination  involved 
the  theory  as  well  as  the  practice.  The  major  part  was  able  to  solve  problems  of  consider- 
able difficulty  and  rarely  made  a  mistake  in  the  result.    Three  did  exceptionally  well. 

{2)  Reading. — Class  A.  Ten  pupils.  Star  readers  used.  The  reading  was  better  than 
in  most  ordinary  schools  of  boys  and  girls.  Due  attention  had  evidently  been  paid  to 
articulation,  expression,  pausing  and  correct  emphasis.  Two  passages  were  read  by  each 
and  the  difficult  words  were  spelled.  The  class,  generally,  evinced  a  satisfactory  knowled^'e 
of  the  substance  of  the  passages  read.  Out  of  the  ten  in  the  class  there  are  six  readers 
much  above  the  average. 

{3)  Geography. — Class  A.  The  work  of  this  class  for  the  session  had  been  England. 
The  pupils  were  uniformly  good.  There  were  eighteen  pupils  in  the  class  and  out  of  this 
number,  ten  received  the  maximum  marks  and  five  others  98  per  cent.  Each  pupil  was 
'examined  in  six  different  topics  making  the  whole  examination  a  pretty  thorough  review 
of  the  physical,  political  and  commercial  geography  of  the  country.  But  very  few  ques- 
tions were  missed  by  any,  and  none  by  all.  A  great  amount  of  useful  information  has 
been  acquired  by  the  pupils. 
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( Jf  )  Grammar. — Class  B.  This  class  is  composed  of  ten  pupils,  five  boys  and  five  girls. 
Some  pupils  did  very  fairly,  two  did  not  do  very  well.  The  examination  consisted  of 
exercises  in  parsing,  construction  of  sentences  and  the  correction  of  errors.  The  parsing 
and  correction  of  errors  was  pretty  well  done.  The  formation  of  sentences  not  quite  so 
well. 

{5)  Writing. — Class  A.  This  class  was  given  an  examination  to  test  their  ability 
to  put  penmanship  to  practical  use.  They  were  required  to  make  out  an  account  and 
receipt  the  same,  to  write  a  business  letter  and  a  promissory  note,  together  with  some 
other  items.    All  write  legibly  and  some  with  considerable  taste. 

{6)  Natural  History^  Physiology  and  Hijgiene. — A  very  great  deal  of  pains  has  been 
taken  to  give  the  pupils  a  fair  knowledge  of  zoology  and  human  physiology.  To  convey 
to  the  blind  an  intelligent  idea  of  the  various  animals  about  which  they  read  and  to  so 
classify  them  that  they  have  a  proper  conception  of  them  is  no  small  task.  The  pupils 
evidently  delight  in  this  study  and  answer  with  great  promptness.  The  knowledge  of 
hygiene  they  have  attained  should  be  of  great  service  to  them. 

(h)  Miss  Gillin's  Classes. 

(7)  Grammar. — Class  A,  The  text  books  used  are  the  High  School  grammar  and 
Mason's.  The  work  of  the  limit :  analysis,  parsing  and  correction  of  syntactical  errors. 
The  class  consists  of  14  pupils  The  pupils  were  pretty  thoroughly  examined  as  to  the 
general  principles  of  grammar,  the  inflections,  phrases  and  clauses,  their  distinctive  differ- 
ences and  difierent  kinds,  the  participle,  the  infinitive  and  a  little  about  prosody.  The 
answering  was,  generally,  prompt  and  correct.  The  analysis  and  parsing  embraced  both 
prose  and  poetry  and  the  majority  of  the  class  did  both  well.    Six  do  superior  work. 

{2)  Geography. — Class  B.  Eleven  pu[)ils.  Limit  :  United  States  of  America, 
South  America  in  detail,  definitions,  etc.  The  examination  covered  the  great  physical 
features  of  South  America  and  the  United  States  of  America,  such  as  the  mountain  and 
river  systems,  etc.  In  relation  to  these  the  answers  were  satisfactory.  They  were  able 
to  locate  the  States  of  the  Union  with  their  capitals  and  chief  centres  of  population,  the 
principal  streams,  the  resources  and  chief  industries  of  each.  They  did  the  same  in  regard 
to  South  America.    Two  of  the  pupils  anewered  every  question. 

(3)  History,  English. — Twelve  in  the  class.  The  limit  was  from  the  Revolution  in 
1688  to  the  present  time,  with  special  attention  to  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria.  Touching  the 
last,  Justin  McCarthy's  "  History  of  Our  Own  Times,"  was  the  text  book  used.  Sixteen 
times  around  the  class  the  questions  went  and  the  answers  were,  generally,  accurate  and 
prompt.  Two  obtaiued  the  maximum  and  four  came  within  two  of  it,  an  evidence  thia 
of  thorough  and  faithful  work  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

(J/)  Literature. — Twenty  in  this  class.  Several  of  the  bright  boys  of  former  years 
were  absent,  having  graduated  from  the  literary  department  and  are  now  engaged  in 
music,  etc.,  still  the  merits  of  those  who  remain  are  by  no  means  despicable.  The  limit 
is  the  history  of  English  literature  from  the  date  of  the  birth  the  "  Venerable  Bede,'^ 
670  A.  D.  to  1800  A.  D.  Of  the  literature  of  the  19th  century  they  were  expected  to 
know  fairly  well  Tennyson's  Idyll,  "  Enid,"  Longfellow's  "  Kavangh,"  and  to  give  a 
synopsis  of  Arnold's  Light  of  the  World."  The  Shakespearian  play  fox  this  year  was 
*'  King  Lear."  The  examination  occupied  nearly  half  the  last  day,  The  class  was  led 
by  questions  rapidly  over  the  whole  field  of  English  literature,  dwelling  only  for  a  minuter 
survey  at  the  important  epochs,  those  especially  of  the  14th,  the  16th,  the  close  of  the 
17th  and  beginning  of  the  18th  and  the  first  half  of  the  19th  centuries.  Of  course  occasion 
was  taken  to  test  their  knowledge  of  the  influence  exercised  over  Chaucer  and  his 
contemporaries  by  the  writings  of  the  Trouveres  in  France  and  of  Dante,  Petrarch  and 
Boccaccio  in  Italy.  The  survey  of  the  "  spacious  times  of  Great  Elizabech  "  led  t)* 
some  enquiry  as  to  Montaigne,  lasso,  Ariosto,  Cervantes,  Lopa  da  Vega  and  other  contin- 
ental writers  ;  that  of  Queen  Anne's  reign  to  a  consideration  of  the  influence  of  the  writ- 
ings of  Corneille,  Racine,  Moliere,  Boilean,  etc.,  and  that  of  the  present  century  and 
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closing  part  of  last,  to  some  inquiry  as  to  that  of  the  great  French  and  German  writers  of 
the  last  half  of  the  18th  century.  The  pupils  by  their  answers  showed  a  commenable 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  "  King  Lear "  they  knew  well,  and  were  able  to  trace  the 
thread  of  the  tragedy  from  beginning  to  end,  and  to  cite  all  or  nearly  all  the  most  remark- 
able passages.  "  Enid,"  too,  they  had  fairly  well  mastered  as  well  as  the  "  Light  of  the 
World "  Many  were  able  to  quote  passages  from  other  plays  of  Shakespeare,  from 
Pope,  Byron,  Scott,  Burns,  Moore  and  others.  Altogether  they  made  a  good  showing  and 
reflected  credit  upon  their  faithful  and  painstaking  teacher.  Twelve  out  of  the  whole  ex- 
celled and  one  got  the  maximum. 

(5)  Writing. — Class  D.    Twenty  in  this  class.    Ten  write  well,  none  badly. 

(6)  Arithmetic. — Class  C.  This  class  was  examined  in  the  simple  rules  and  in  weights 
and  measures.  The  examination  was  made  as  practical  as  possible,  and  as  far  as  the  cir- 
cumstances would  admit  thorough  enough  to  discover  the  character  of  the  teaching  and 
the  amount  of  knowledge  that  had  been  imparted.  Of  the  seventeen  pupils  about  45  per 
cent,  are  excellent,  about  2-0  per  cent,  are  good  and  the  remainder  fair.  The  majority 
work  very  rapidly  and  as  shown  by  the  marks  with  much  accuracy. 

(7)  Canadian  History. — This  class  was  examined  in  the  most  important  points  of 
Canadian  History  and  with  one  exception  did  remarkably  well.  Out  of  a  class  of  twelve, 
eight  pupils  made  over  90  per  cent,  of  the  marks  given.  The  answers  were  remarkably 
full  and  to  the  point.  Each  pupil  was  questioned  seven  times,  so  that  the  scope  of  the 
examination  was  quite  large.  The  confident  and  ready  manner  in  which  the  answers 
were  given,  showed  the  work  had  been  very  thoroughly  done. 

(^c J  Miss  Walsh's  Classes. 

(1)  Grammar. — Class  0.  Twelve  pupils  in  the  class.  Limit  :  definitions,  verb,  in- 
dicative mood,  tenses,  parsing  simple  sentences.  Very  accurate  in  the  definitions  ;  within 
the  limit  thoroughly  taught.  Analyze  simple  sentences  readily  and  parse  correctly  and 
fully.    A  very  carefully  and  thoroughly  instructed  class. 

{2)  Geography. — Class  D.  Seventeen  in  class,  in  two  divisions.  Limit  :  Ontario  in 
every  detail,  and  definitions.  Dissected  map  used.  Eleven  pupils  do  excellent  work, 
two  middling,  and  four  inferior.  On  being  asked  to  find  a  county,  the  pupil  running  his 
hand  over  the  map  would  speedily  make  his  selection,  name  the  county  town  and  other 
places  of  importance  in  the  county.  They  also  know  the  principal  rivers,  lakes  and 
islands,  and  are  thoroughly  up  in  the  definitions. 

(3)  Object  Lessons. — Sixteen  in  the  class,  mostly  small  children,  and  some  of  them 
mentally  deficient.  Of  birds  they  had  gone  over  fit  teen,  and  of  land  animals  thirteen  in- 
cluding the  seal  and  the  turtle  (amphibia).  The  seal,  kangaroo,  woodchuck,  porcupine,  arm- 
adillo, owl,  eider  duck,  cockatoo  and  woodpecker  seem  to  be  favorites.  Some  of  the  class 
are  very  xninute  in  their  descriptions  and  are  evidently  fond  of  the  subject.  They  evince, 
a  few  of  them,  a  desire  to  hug  the  seal.  Two  of  them  know  nothing  as  yet,  four  do  well, 
the  rest  so-so.    Great  pains  are  taken  with  their  instruction. 

(4)  Arithmetic. — Class  A..  This  class  evidently  takes  great  pleasure  in  its  work- 
It  certainly  is  a  great  pleasure  to  examine  it.  The  pupils  are  very  anxious  to  excel,  and 
to  maintain  the  high  class  record.  The  work  is  thoroughly,  accurately  and  quickly  done. 
The  class  consists  of  fifteen  and  is  divided  into  two  parts.  To  suit  both  parts  of  the  class 
a  longer  paper  than  usual  was  given,  comprising  the  limits  of  both.  The  work  comprises 
percentage  and  its  applications,  interest,  discount,  mensuration,  brokerage,  stocks,  exchange 
and  general  problems  of  a  practical  nature.  All  the  problems  were  solved  and  nearly  by 
the  whole  class.  The  teaching  that  secures  such  results  from  blind  pupils  must  be  of  a 
high  order. 

(5)  Writing. — Class  C.  An  examination  was  given  to  test  the  ability  of  the  pupils 
to  write  legibly  and  at  the  same  time,  as  far  as  possible,  to  discover  the  improvement 
made.  For  these  purposes  a  variety  of  tests  was  used.  The  result  is  that  the  writing  is 
found  quite  equal  on  the  average  to  that  of  former  years.    Some  pupils  write  more  legibly 
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than  before  and  the  writing  on  the  whole  is  quite  readable.  All  sho^v^  that  care  has  been 
taken  to  teach  them  this  important  subject.  The  correct  form  of  the  Arabic  numerals 
was  noticeable. 

(6)  Reading. — Class  B.  The  reading  of  this  class  is  excelleat.  Two  or  three  are 
far  above  the  average  in  expression  and  are  certainly  in  every  way  beautiful  readers. 
Great  care  was  taken  to  see  if  the  pupils  read  by  rote.  For  this  purpose  isolated  words 
were  select  ed,  but  these  were  readily  and  correctly  distinguished.  The  spelling  was  also 
tested  and  found  to  be  very  fair. 

{d)  Mr.  Mcintosh's  Classes. 

(1)  Arithmetic. — Class  D.  A  class  of  thirty-two,  in  two  divisions.  The  senior 
limit  :  addition  in  two  and  three  figures,  subtraction,  multiplication  table  to  20x20,. 
small  problems  in  buying  and  selling  ;  that  of  the  junior  a  little  lower.  The  pupils  in. 
both  divisions  were  well  tested  and  with  generally  satisfactory  results.  They  exhibited  a 
very  fair  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  the  subject,  answering  with  much  intelligence  for 
their  grade.  A  number  of  practical  problems  were  submitted  to  them  suitable,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  their  degree  of  proficiency  and  were,  generally,  solved  correctly.  The  result 
indicated  careful  instruction. 

(2)  Beading  — Class  0.  Eighteen  pupils.  This  subject  had  been  taught  with  care. 
A  noticeable  feature  of  the  reading  throughout  is  the  evident  attention  paid  to  expression 
and  emphasis.  It  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate  the  tescs  employed  to  bring  out  the 
knowledge  of  the  pupil  as  to  the  art  itself.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  results  were 
as  a  rule  satisfactory.    Several  read  fluently  and  with  very  fair  taste. 

(3)  Wrifitig. — Class  B.  A  class  of  fifteen,  of  whom  eight  see  a  little.  The  writing 
of  this  class  is  generally  good,  the  letters  being  as  a  rule  well  formed  and  the  words  legibly 
written.  Much  improvement  has  been  made  here  and  is  likely  to  continue  under  the 
present  instructor. 

{Jf)  Grammar. — Class  D.  This  class  is  the  primary  one  in  this  subject  in  the  insti- 
tution The  pupils  have  mastered  the  definitions  and  understand  the  formation  of  simple 
sentences  very  well.  With  a  very  few  exceptions  the  limit  assigned  this  class  has  been  very 
faiily  mastered.  Mr.  Mcintosh  suceeeds  Mr.  Alexander,  and  seems  to  be  very  likely  to 
succeed  admirably. 

{5)  Geography. — Class  0.  The  work  done  by  this  class  and  upon  which  they  were 
examined  consists  of  the  geography  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  but  particularly  of  that 
of  Ontario.  Tliey  were  examined  to  test  their  knowledge  of  the  exports,  imports,  climate, 
physical  features,  and  other  general  matters  connected  with  each  Province.  The  examin- 
ation was  of  such  a  nature  both  as  to  quantity  and  quality  of  the  questions  as  to  form  a 
pretty  exhaustive  review  of  the  whole  matter.  The  class  with  the  exception  of  a  couple 
is  a  good  one. 

(e)  Miss  Johnson's  Classes. 

(/)  Kinder- gar  ten.  Seventeen  pupils.  No  change  in  this  institution  has  been  of 
more  benefit  than  the  introduction  of  the  kindergarten.  It  is  adapted  to  the  blind  and 
in  its  various  exercises  of  folding,  weaving,  binding,  picture  sewing,  etc.,  afi'ords  scope  for 
their  fine  sense  of  touch  and  love  of  form.  We  found  the  class  doing  the  work  of  the 
ordinary  kindergarten  and  doing  it  thoroughly  well.  They  were  questioned  individually 
on  the  diff'erent  kinds  of  work  and  answered  with  great  intelligence.  The  singing  was. 
especially  good.  Some  of  the  pieces  were  sung  with  much  feeling.  The  class  had  learned 
several  new  selections  during  the  year,  some  of  which  they  sang.  Their  love  for  their 
work  and  pride  in  what  they  can  do  are  noticeable  features. 

(2)  Reading. — Class  D.  Besides  the  work  of  the  kindergarten,  Miss  Johnson  in- 
structs the  pupils  in  some  of  the  ordinary  subjects  of  school-work.  This  class  would  be 
the  primary  class  in  reading  in  the  public  schools.    The  pupils  are  at  all  stages,  some  just 
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learning  the  letters,  others  able  to  recognize  words  of  two  or  three  letters^and  some  able 
to  read  simple  stories.  The  foundation  for  excellent  reading  is  well  laid  by  this  teacher. 
There  could  be  no  better  evidence  of  careful  teaching  than  is  seen  in  this  room. 

(3)  Arithmetic. — Class  E.    This  class  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  kindergarten  » 
pupils.    They  add,  subtract  and  multiply  with  great  accuracy.    The  animation  exhibited 
by  this  class  is  very  remarkable  and  the  work  done  good  in  every  respect,  a  little  better, 
perhaps,  than  we  have  seen  from  pupils  of  the  same  age  before. 

We  witnessed  the  exhibition  of  calisthenic  exercises,  gymnastics  and  drill  or  march- 
ing under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Connolly  and  were  very  favorably  impressed  with  the 
result.  We  append  hereto  a  tabulated  report  of  the  results  of  the  examination.  It  is 
hoped  that  in  the  foregoing  pages  nothing  of  importance  has  been  omitted  that  might 
further  aid  your  department  in  determining  the  present^^tate  of  efficiency  and  the  pro- 
gress of  the  institution  in  so  far  as  the  litefrary  classes  are  concerned.  With  thanks  for 
courtesies  to  the  Principal  and  staff  during  the  progress  of  the  examination  we  close 
our  report. 

Eespectfully  submitted, 

M.  J.  KELLY. 
WILLIAM  WILKINSON. 

Brantford,  July  4th,  1892. 


MUSIC  DEPARTMENT. 

T.  F.  Chamberlain,  Esq.,  M.D., 

Inspector  of  Public  Charities,  etc. 

Sir, — Having,  according  to  desire,  spent  two  days  (May  17th  and  18th)  in  examina- 
tion of  the  musical  work  accomplished  during  the  past  session  by  the  "  Ontario  Institu- 
tion for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,"  I  have  the  honor  of  reporting  a  generally  progressive 
and  satisfactory  condition  in  all  branches  of  the  art,  I  may  mention  that  I  also  paid  a 
short  visit  in  March,  which  I  think  acted  as  a  wholesome  stimulant  to  exertion. 

Since  last  year  the  organ  class  has  increased  in  numbers  and  advanced  in  capability, 
and  it  is  to  be  recorded  to  its  credit  that  one  of  its  pupils — Mr.  Willie  Wells — has  with 
comparatively  short  instruction,  successfully  passed  the  examination  of  the  "  Canadian 
College  of  Organists,"  and  has  taken  a  good  position  as  an  associate  member  in  that  » 
organization.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  with  satisfaction  that  the  class  is  no  longer  confined 
to  boys,  but  that  young  ladies  are  on  its  list  and  are  doing  very  satisfactory  work.  Mr. 
Jacques  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  evidence  of  efficient  teaching  which  this  class 
affords. 

In  the  piano,  as  in  the  organ  classes,  there  has  been  a  considerable  increase,  the 
register  now  shewing  between  fifty  and  sixty  pupils.  In  this,  as  in  all  similar  institu- 
tions, there  is  great  difficulty  in  finding  time  for  the  amount  of  practice  which  is  necessary 
for  high  results,  which,  indeed,  require  an  almost  exclusive  concentration  of  time  and 
energy,  but  while  it  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  institution  is  not  solely,  or  even 
principally,  for  the  cultivation  of  music,  it  may  fairly  claim  to  keep  abreast  of  the  growth, 
of  the  times  by  its  gradual  advance  in  the  standard  of  excellence  established  and  the 
results  achieved. 

The  hands  of  the  pupils  are  generally  small  and  lacking  in  physical  power,  and  an 
effort  is  now  biing  made  in  the  kintergarten,  under  Miss  Johnson's  supervision,  to  pre- 
pare and  train  by  special  exercise  the  hands  of  the  children  for  their  future  work.  It 
will  be  interesting  to  note  the  value  of  the  result. 

The  kindergarten  singing  class  still  maintains  its  course  of  useful  preparation,  and 
as  the  act  of  singing  some  way  is  the  only  possible  first  step  to  singing  in  the  best  way, 
it  is  satisfactory  to  see  the  work  done  in  this  class  and  the  interest  manifested  in  it  by 
both  teacher  and  pupils. 
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The  more  advanced  classes  still  maintain  their  good  character,  and  some  choruses 
from  Spohr's  "  Last  Judgment,"  given  by  a  selected  choir,  with  part  songs  and  other 
concerted  music  by  the  full  class,  were  very  creditably  sung.  Indeed  this  branch  of  the 
music,  including  the  very  striking  and  effective  congregational  singing  of  the  hymns  in 
the  chapel  service,  is  one  upon  which  the  institution  may  fairly  pride  itself. 

The  violin  does  not  seem  to  have  yet  become  a  large  feature  in  the  department,  and 
it  is  evident  that  Mr.  Baker  must  have  an  uphill  task,  as  all  or  most  of  his  pupils  are 
also  students  of  the  piano,  while,  as  I  have  already  said,  it  is  difficult  to  find  time  for 
the  proper  study  of  only  one  instrument. 

The  harmony  classes  are,  as  last  year,  in  all  respects  creditable,  but  show  no  notice- 
able change  in  numbers  or  position. 

I  have  to  again  thank  the  Principal  and  his  staff  for  their  unvarying  courtesy,  and 
their  readiness  to  carefully  consider  every  suggestion  made,  and  to  repeat  that  unques- 
tionable progress  has*  attended  and  marked  the  work  of  the  session. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be 

Your  obedient  servant, 

  R.  S.  AMBROSE. 

REPORT  OF  THE  PHYSICIAN. 

T.  F.  Chamberlain,  Esq.,  M.D., 

Inspector  of  Public  Institutions. 

Sir, — I  again  forward  you  the  Physician's  Annual  Report  of  the  Institution  for  the 
Education  of  the  Blind,  at  Bradford,  for  the  year  ending  September  30bh,  1892. 

The  inmates  were  more  than  usually  free  from  disease  during  the  year,  and  the  con- 
tagious diseases  that  developed  were  by  prompt  measures  prevented  from  spreading.  The 
matron  of  the  Institution  was  attacked  about  the  26bh  of  October  by  a  severe  type  of 
diphtheria,  which  threatened  at  first  to  be  serious,  but  a  good  recovery  followed.  One  of 
the  housemaids  sickened  of  the  same  disease  the  4th  of  November,  the  attack  was,  how- 
ever milder  and  a  sjood  rapid  recovery  was  made.  This,  fortunately,  was  the  last  of 
that  much  dreaded  disease. 

Two  cases  of  erysipelas  occurred  during  the  year,  one  on  the  girls'  side,  during  the 
month  of  November,  in  the  deep  tissues  of  the  arm,  ending  in  suppuration,  she  making  a 
^  rather  slow,  but  good,  recovery,  the  other,  in  the  nurse  on  the  boys'  side;  simple  skin 
erysipelas  developed  on  the  face,  a  rapid  and  good  recovery  was  made.  If  I  remember, 
these  are  the  only  cases  I  have  had  of  this  disease  since  my  attendance  at  the  Institution. 

Four  mild  cases  of  measles  occurred  during  the  latter  part  of  March,  three  on  the 
girls'  side  and  one  on  the  boys'  side,  and  all  made  good  recovery. 

Two  cases  of  pneumonia  developed  during  the  latter  part  of  April  and  beginning  of 
May,  the  first  one,  in  a  boy  sixteen  years  of  age,  was  severe  and  caused  us  some  anxiety 
for  a  few  days;  the  next,  a  much  milder  attack,  was  in  a  delicate  man  of  two  and  twenty, 
both  made  good  recovery.  Unfortunately  soon  after  the  opening  of  the  Institution  this 
year,  on  the  20th  September,  a  little  eight  year  lad  developed  a  well  marked  attack  of 
scarlet  fever,  and  he  having  been  in  the  kindergarten  class  the  day  before,  where  eighteen 
or  nineteen  boys  and  girls  are  in  attendance,  caused  us  some  alarm.  The  boy  was  quickly 
isolated  as  well  as  we  can  do  at  the  Institution.  So  far  only  four  are  down  with  the 
disease,  and  we  trust  that  the  extra  precaution  taken  will  prevent  the  disease  spreading. 
I  would  again  this  year,  as  last,  call  your  attention  to  the  great  need  of  some  place  where 
this  class  of  cases  may  be  more  effectually  isolated. 

Since  my  last  report  the  Institution  has  been  connected  with  the  city  waterworks 
-and  sewer  system,  which  will  be  an  additional  safeguard  to  the  health  of  the  inmates. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

D.  MARQUIS. 
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ONTARIO  INSTITUTION  FOE  THE  BLIND. 


Statistics  for  Year  ending  30th  September,  1892. 
I. — Attendance. 


Attendance  for  portion  of  year  ending  September  30,  1872 

for  year  ending  30th  September,  1873  

1874  


1875... 
1876... 
1877... 
1878.  .. 
1879... 
1880. . . 
1881 . . . , 
1882... 
1883... 
1884. . . 
1885.. . 
1886... 
1887... 
1888... 
1889... 
1890. .. 
1891... 
1892... 


Males. 


20 
44 
66 
89 
84 
76 
91 
100 
105 
103 
94 
88 
71 
86 
93 
93 
94 
99 
95 
91 
85 


Females. 


14 
24 
46 
50 
64 
72 
84 
100 
98 
98 
73 
72 
69 
74 
71 
62 
62 


67 
70 


Total. 

34 
68 
112 
139 
148 
148 
175 
200 
203 
201 
167 
160 
140 
160 
164 
155 
166 
167 
164 
158 
155 
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II. — Age  of  Pupils. 


Five  years. . 
Six  years . . . 
Seven  years 
Eight 
Nine 
Ten 
Eleven 
Twelve 
Thirteen  years . 
Fourteen  " 
Fifteen  "  . 
Sixteen      "  . 


No. 

1 
1 
4 
6 
5 
7 
8 
4 
11 
6 
12 
14 


Seventeen  years  . ,  , . 

Eighteen  "   

Nineteen  "   

Twenty   

Twenty-one  years  

Twenty-two  "   

Twenty-three  '*   

Twenty-four  *'   

Twenty-five  "   

Over  twenty-five  years 

Total  


III. — Nationality  of  Parents. 


No. 

No. 

5 
55 
37 
20 
'  10 

4 

1 

22 
1 

English  

Total  

155 

I 
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IV. — Denomination  of  Parents. 


No. 


Baptist  

Congregational  . . 
Children  of  Peace 

Disciples  

Epissopalian  

Lutheran  

Methodist  


3 
1 
1 
39 
1 

46 


Presbyterian  

Roman  Catholic  . 

Salvationist  

Universalist  

Total 


Y. — Occupation  of  Parents. 


Agents  

Banker  

Book-keepers  

Blacksmiths  

Bricklayer  

Butcher  

Carpenters  

Carriage-builder   . 

Clerks  

Conductor  , 

Cabinet-makers  

DroTer.  

Engineers  

Farmers  

Furrier  

ttardeners   

Hotel-keepers   , 

Inland  Revenue  Officer 
Laborers  


No. 


4 
1 
2 
4 
1 
1 
7 
1 
2 
1 
5 
1 
2 

49 
1 
3 
3 
1 
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Mechanic   : 

Marble-worker  

Merchants  

Notary  Public  

Painters  , 

Sailor  

Stone-mason 

Shoe-makers  

Surveyors  , 

Tailors  

Tanner  

Teacher    

Teamstsr  

Tinsmith  

Tradesman  

Veterinary  surgeon 
Unknown  

Total.. 
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VI. — Cities  and  Counties  from  which  pupils  were  received  during  the  official  Year 

ending  30th  September,  1892. 


County  or  City. 


District  of  Algoma , 
City  of  Belleville. . . 
County  of  Brant. . . 
City  of  Brantford  . . 
County  of  Bruce  . . 
**  Carleton. 


'*  Dufferin.. 
Dundas . . . . 

**  Durham... 

*•  Elgin  

Essex  

*'       Frontenac. . 

"       Glengarry. , 

'*       Grenville.  . 

'*  Grey  

City  of  Guelph  

County  of  Haldimand . 

Halton  

City  of  Hamilton  

County  of  Hastings.. . , 

"  Huron  

City  of  Kingston  

County  of  Kent  

"  Lambton... 

"  Leeds  

'*       Lanark  . , . . 

'  *       Lennox . . . . 

'*  Lincoln.... 

City  of  London  

County  of  Middlesex. . 


Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

3 

2 

5 

1 

3 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

4 

4 

7 

11 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

5 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

I 

3 

1 

3 

4 

2 

2 

2 

2 

4 

2 

1 

3 

1 

1 

5 

3 

8 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

County  or  City. 


District  of  Muskoka  

"        Nipissing   . 

County  of  Norfolk  

"  Northumberland. 

*'  Ontario  

City  of  Ottawa  , 

County  of  Oxford  

Peel  

Perth  

"  Peterboro'  

"        Prince  Edward. . . 

"  Prescott  

"  Renfrew  

"  Russell  

City  of  St.  Catharines  

"     St.  Thomas.  

"  Stratford  

County  of  Simcoe  

"  Stormont  

City  of  Toronto  

County  of  Victoria  

"  Waterloo  

Welland  

"  Wellington  

"  Wentworth  

York  

North-west  Territory  

United  States  


Total 


85 
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VII. — Cities  and  Counties  from  which  pupils  were  received  from  the  opening  ot  the 
Institute  till  30th  September,  1892. 


County  or  City. 


District  of  Algoma 
City  of  Belleville. . . 
County  of  Brant  . . 


County  of  Bruce .  , . 
"  Carleton. 


*'        Dufferin  .  , 

"       Dundas. . . , 

"  Durham.... 

"  Elgin  

"  Essex  

"       Frontenac  . 

'*        Glengarry  . 

**        Grenville  .. 

"  Grey  

City  of  Guelph  

County  of  Haldimand. 

"  Halton  

City  of  Hamilton  

County  of  Hastings..  , 

"  Huron  

City  of  Kingston  

County  of  Kent  

"        Lambton. . 

*'  Leeds  

' '        Lanark ... 
Lennox . . . 

' '       Lincoln . . . 

City  of  London  

District  of  Nipissing . 
County  of  Middlesex . 


1 

1 

3 

1 

4 

6 

5 

11 

11 

7 

18 

5 

11 

16 

2 

1 

3 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

4 

2 

3 

5 

3 

4 

7 

7 

14 

2L 

5 

2 

7 

7 

7 

2 

2 

4 

7 

10 

17 

2 

2 

4 

4 

4 

8 

7 

9 

9 

18 

5 

4 

9 

7 

9 

16 

5 

4 

9 

6 

4 

10 

11 

3 

14 

10 

1 

11 

1 

2 

3 

3 

1 

4 

3 

3 

6 

8 

8 

16 

1 

1 

8 

7 

15 

County  or  City. 


District  of  Muskoka  

County  of  Norfolk   , . 

"■  Northumberland. 

"  Ontario  

City  of  Ottawa   

County  of  Oxford  

Peel  

"  Perth  

"  Peterboro'  

"        Prince  Edward. . 

Prescott  

Renfrew  

"  Russell  

City  of  St.  Catharines  

St.  Thomas  

"  Stratford  

County  of  Simcoe . .  . .   

"  Stormont  

City  of  Toronto  

County  of  Victoria  

Waterloo  

Welland  

Wellington  

Went  worth, . . .  . 

York  

Province  of  Quebec  

North-west  Territory  

United  States  


3 
7 
2 
6 

12 
4 
1 
2 

10 
5 
1 
7 
1 
2 
3 
2 
7 
4 

34 
5 
5 
4 

10 

7 

15 
2 


Total. 


314 


237 


*  On  payment. 


so 


VIII. — Cities  and  Counties  from  which  pupils  were  received  who  were  in  residence  on 

30th  September,  1892. 


County  or  CiTr. 


a 


District  of  Algoma . . . 
City  of  Belleville  . 

County  of  Brant  

City,  of  Brantford  

County  of  Bruce  

Carleton  . . , 
"  Dufferin^,., 
"       Dundas  . . . , 

"  Durham  

Elgin'  

"  Essex  

"  Frontenac, 

Glen 
'*  Grenville... 

"  Grey   

City>f  Guelph  

County  of  Haldimand . 

•*       Hal  ton  

City  of  Hamilton  

County  of  Hastings .  . 

Huron  

City  of  Kingston  

County  of  Kent  

*'       Lambton  . . 

"  Leeds  

"  Lanark  

"  Lennox   

"       Lincoln  . . . . 

City  of  London  

County  of  Middlesex . . 


1  ; 

1 

1  I 


1 

2 
3 
4 

1 
1 
1 
3 
10 

2 
2 
4 
1 
2 
1 
4 
2 
3 
2 
1 
8 
3 
1 


County  or  City. 


Total 


District  of  Muskoka  

' '  Nipissing  

County  of  Norfolk  

' '       Northumberland . , 

"  Ontario  

City  of  Ottawa  

County  of  Oxford  

Peel  

Perth  

"  Peterboro'  

Prince  Edward  . . . 

"  Prescott  

"  Renfrew  

' '  Russell  

City  of  St.  Catharines  

"     St.  Thomasi  

**  Stratford   

County  of  Simcoe  

Stormont  

City  of  Toronto   

County  of  Victoria  

"  Waterloo   

Welland  

"       Wellington  j 

*'       Went  worth  

York  

United  States  


2 

3 

3 

6 

1 

1 

5 

23 

1 

2 

75    j    .56    I  131 

i 
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Maintenance  Expenditures. 


For  the  year  ending  30th  September,  1892,  compared  with  the  preceding  year. 


Item,  f 

Service. 

Year  ending  30th  September, 
1891. 

Year  ending  30th  September, 
1892. 

Total  Ex- 
penditure, 
1891. 

Weekly  cost 
per  Pupil. 

Yearly  cost 
per  Pupil. 

Total  Ex- 
penditure, 
1892. 

Weekly  cost 
per  Pupil. 

Yearly  cost 
per  Pupil. 





$  c. 

^  I/. 

1. 

Medicines  and  medical  comforts  . , 

244  46 

^'3°5" 

1  83 

228  29 

^'3"2* 

1  69 

2. 

Vj  o 

^  994  9Q 

Q 

9Q  ac 

3. 

Flour,  bread  and  biscuits  

M  9 

ifOL  yo 

lO  o 

4. 

1,041  27 

15  0 

7  82 

1,101  30 

15  6 

8  15 

6. 

2,179  48 

31  5 

16  38 

1,761  75 

25  1 

13  05 

6. 

Fruit  and  vegetables  

500  95 

7  2 

3  76 

373  94 

5  3 

2  77 

7. 

Bedding,  clothing  and  shoes  

841  69 

12  1 

6  32 

855  46 

12  1 

6  33 

8. 

Fuel,  coal  and  wood  

2,891  08 

41  7 

21  73 

3,115  60 

44  3 

23  07 

9. 

1,010  23 

14  5 

7  59 

889  48 

12  6 

6  58 

10. 

Laundry,  soap  and  cleaning  

334  05 

4  8 

2  51 

296  55 

4  2 

2  19 

11. 

863  53 

12  4 

6  49 

957  10 

13  6 

7  09 

12. 

746  98 

10  7 

5  61 

919  48 

13  0 

6  81 

13. 

792  41 

114 

5  95 

889  09 

12  7 

6  66 

14. 

Printing,  postage,  stationery,  etc.. 

601  54 

8  6 

4  52 

589  69 

8  4 

4  36 

15. 

Books,  educational  apparatus  and 

883  26 

12  7 

6  64 

1,156  82 

16  4 

8  56 

16. 

1,890  63 

27  3 

14  21 

2,096  65 

29  9 

15  53 

17. 

17,204  60 

2.48  7 

129  35 

17,333  00 

2.46  5 

128  39 

36,150  58 

5.22  7 

271  81 

36,750  45 

5.23  5 

272  22 

Average  number  of  Pupils  in  1891—133. 
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Office  of  the 
Inspector  of  Prisons  and  Public  Charities,  Ontario, 

Parliament  Buildings,  Toronto,  November,  1893. 

Sir, — I  beg  to  transmit  herewith  the  Twenty-second  Annual  Report  upon  the 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  and  Education  of  the  Blind,  at  Brantford,  for  the  year 
ending  30th  September,  1893. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

T.  F.  CHAMBERLAIN, 

Inspector. 

The  Honorable  J.  M.  Gibson,  M.P.P., 

Provincial  Secretary. 
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PROVINCE  OF  ONTARIO  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE 

BLIND,  BRANTFORD. 


TWENTY-SECOND  ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF  THE 

INSPECTOR  OF  PRISONS  AND  PUBLIC  CHARITIES 

OF  THE 

PROVINCE  OF  ONTARIO. 


Parliament  Buildings, 

Toronto^  November^  189S, 

To  the  Honorable  George  Airey   Kirkpatrick,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Province 
of  Ontario. 

May  it  Please  Your  Honor  : — 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  Twenty-second  Annual  fReport  upon  the 
Institution  for  the  Education  and  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  Brantford,  for  the  year 
ending  30th  September,  1893. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Your  Honor's  most  obedient  servant, 


T.  F.  CHAMBERLAIN, 

Inspector. 


THE  INSTITUTION 


FOR  THE 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 


In  iubmitting  this  report  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  number  and  condition  of  the 
Blind  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  as  compared  with  other  provinces  in  the  Dominion,  and 
in  other  countries;  the  proportion  of  blind  as  to  the  male  and  female  populations,  etc.,  etc. 

From  the  most  reliable  information  we  have,  there  were  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
3,368  blind  people  in  1891.  By  sexes  there  were  1,839  males  and  1,529  females.  Com- 
pared with  other  countries  Canada  has  86 J  females  to  100  males  blind.  In  Ontario  we 
have  of  unmarried  blind  310  males,  184  females;  married,  293  males,  141  females; 
widowed,  110  males,  188  females;  unknown.  1. 

According  to  birth  places,  Ontario  has — 

580  born  in  the  Province. 
72      "  Quebec. 

4  *'     Nova  Scotia. 

2  New  Brunswick. 

1  "      North-west  territories. 

131  "  England. 

1  Wales. 

117  "  Scotland. 
232  Ireland. 

5  other  British  possessions. 
43  "      United  States. 

32  "  Germany. 

1  Russia. 

1  "  France. 

2  "  other  countries. 

1  "  at  sea. 

2  "  unknown. 


Total  1,227 
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Divided  according  to  Provinces — 

British  Columbia  has  13    blind  per  10,000  inhabitants. 

Manitoba  "2.4       "  " 

New  Brunswick       "7.8        "  " 

Nova  Scotia  "9.0  " 

Ontario  "5.8        "  "  " 

Prince  Edward  Is,    "7.5        "  " 

Quebec  "     8.0  " 

North-west  territ's  "2.6" 

The  foreign  born  constitute  13.4  per  cent,  of  the  total  population,  and  the  blind  of 
foreign  born  parentage  constitutes  37.73  per  cent,  of  the  total  blind.  That  is,  one 
seventh  of  the  population  contributes  more  than  one  third  of  the  blind. 

Canada  has  752  blind  who  can  read  and  write  ;  2,464  who  can  neither  read  nor 
vrite ;  152  who  can  read  but  cannot  write.  Thus  73  per  cent,  are  unable  to  read  or 
write. 

According  to  religion  the — 

Roman  Catholics  have    1,757  blind. 


Church  of  England   395  " 

Presbyterians   429  " 

Methodists   421  " 

Baptists   205  " 

All  others   161  " 


The  first  in  the  case  of  the  blind,  as  in  the  case  of  the  insane  and  deaf  mutes,  have 
more  than  their  share ;  the  others  have  less  relatively  to  the  proportion  of  each  denomi- 
nation in  the  whole  population. 

The  occupations  followed  by  the  blind  are  divided  into  two  groups — the  non-pro- 
ductive and  the  productive.  The  first  includes  children,  temales  in  households,  retired, 
no  occupation  given,  members  of  religious  orders,  paupers,  students,  numbering  2,492. 


The  second  are  employed  as  follows  : — 

In  Agriculture,  fishing  and  mining   533 

"  Professional  services   53 

"  Domestic  and  personal  services   98 

"  Trade  and  transportation   72 

"  Mechanical  pursuits   120 


In  the  first  group  of  the  productive  class,  350  are  farmers,  132  farmers'  sons,  29 
farm  laborers,  17  fishermen.  Employed  in  professional  work  are  30  musicians,  5  physi- 
cians, 4  clergymen,  4  Government  officials,  3  engineers,  1  journalist,  4  teachers.  As 
domestics  and  personal  services,  32  are  servants,  61  laborers,  2  boarding-house  keepers. 
In  trade  and  transportation,  10  are  agents,  7  pedlars,  6  grocers,  2  pilots,  3  sailors,  2  sales- 
men, 1  stenographer,  1  banker  and  broker,  and  24  trades  not  specified.  In  mechanical 
pursuits,  17  are  basket  makers,  8  blacksmiths,  12  carpenters,  11  masons,  12  piano  and 
organ  tuners,  4  painters,  17  shoemakers,  besides  bakers,  miners,  confectioners,  dress- 
makers, trimmers,  upholsterers  and  sail  makers. 
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74  per  cent,  of  the  blind  are  non-productive. 

The  growth  of  the  blind  defective  class  in  Ontario  in  the  last  twenty  years,  from 
1871  to  1891,  has  been  218.  In  1871  there  were  in  Ontario  1,009  blind  ;  in  1891  there 
were  1,227.  During  the  twenty  years  the  increase  in  the  older  provinces  has  been  12  per 
cent.,  while  the  increase  of  population  has  been  25.5  per  cent. 

In  the  four  older  provinces  of  the  Dominion  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in 
the  blind  population  are  as  follows,  during  the  twenty  years  : — 

No.  of  blind  per  10,000  of  the  population  : — 


1871.  Ontario   6.2  per  cent. 

1891.      n    5.8 

1871.  Quebec   9.0 

1891.      n    8.2 

1871.  Nova  Scotia    8.4  " 

1891.  ii    9.0 

1871.  New  Brunswick   7.6  '< 

1891.  M    8.0 


The  blind  have  decreased  in  Ontario  and  Quebec  and  increased  in  Nova  Scotia  and 
New  Brunswick.    The  provinces  added  to  the  original  confederation  have  262  blind. 

As  the  various  causes  which  contribute  to  blindness  are  becoming  better  understood 
by  the  medical  profession  and  the  special  attention  of  oculists  and  improved  methods  of 
treatment  employed,  we  may  with  confidence  look  for  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  our 
blind  population. 

At  the  close  of  the  official  year,  ending  September  30th,  there  were  130  pupils  in 
attendance  at  the  Ontario  Institution  for  the  Blind,  being  one  less  than  at  the  close  of 
the  official  year  1892.    Of  these  73  were  males  and  57  females. 

In  the  Principal's  report  will  be  found  tables  showing  the  number  of  pupils  in 
attend  i  nee  and  their  ages  ;  the  nationality,  religion  and  occupation  of  parents  ;  the  cities 
towns  and  counties  from  which  pupils  were  received  ;  general  details  of  the  work  done 
at  the  Institution  ;  the  pupils  who  have  graduated ;  the  literary  work  done  during  the 
year ;  the  progress  made  by  the  pupils  in  music,  in  the  work-shops,  knitting  and  fancy 
work  department,  etc. 

Messrs.  Kelly  and  Wilkinson  made  the  usual  examinations  in  the  literary  depart- 
ment and  in  their  report  will  be  found  details  of  the  work  done  by  the  different  classes 
during  the  year. 

The  report  is  very  satisfactory,  showing  a  continued  improvement  on  the  part  of  the 
older  pupils  in  literary  work. 

Professor  Ambrose  made  a  thorough  examination  of  the  musical  department,  and  the 
standing  of  the  pupils  in  the  various  classes  is  very  satisfactorily  set  forth  in  his  repori, 
showing  good  progress  on  the  part  of  the  pupils. 

Dr.  Marquis'  report  on  the  health  of  the  pupils  daring  the  past  year  is  very  complete 
and  satisfactory,  shovsring  less  sickness  among  the  pupils  than  during  corresponding 
periods  since  he  has  had  charge  of  the  medical  management  of  the  Institution. 
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The  report  of  Mr.  Truss,  Inspector  in  the  willow  and  rattan  work,  shows,  in  addition 
to  the  instruction  given  to  the  pupils  in  that  department,  earnings  for  the  year  amount- 
ing to  $637.68,  being  a  slight  increase  over  last  year. 

It  was  thought  advisable  to  call  in  the  services  of  a  specialist  on  eye  diseases  and 
causes  of  blindness  during  the  year  to  make  a  thorough  examination  of  the  eyes  of  the 
pupils  in  order  to  ascertain  the  percentage  of  causes  of  total  blindness. 

The  causes  leading  to  the  loss  of  sight  by  each  pupil,  and  the  best  methods  of  pre- 
venting blindness,  attributable  to  bad  management  and  neglect  of  children  in  early  infancy, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  giving  treatment  to  those  who  were  not  entirely  blind  but  had  still 
some  vision  remaining  in  one  or  both  eyes. 

Dr.  Osborne,  of  Hamilton,  an  oculist  of  note,  was  instructed  by  me  to  make  a  thorough 
examination  of  the  pupils'  eyes,  and  was  assisted  in  doing  so  by  Dr.  Marquis.  His  report 
to  me  after  the  examination  is  interesting  and  instructive,  showing  the  cause  of  loss  of 
sight  in  many  of  the  causes,  etc.  ;  it  is  well  worth  a  careful  perusal. 

There  have  been  but  few  changes  in  the  oflScial  staft'  during  the  year  as  will  be  seen 
by  the  report  of  the  Principal. 

The  buildings  and  grounds  have  been  much  improved.  Good  work  has  been  done  in 
the  new  gymnasium  which  has  been  well  equipped  for  the  use  of  the  pupils.  The  sewage 
system  is  working  well.  A  connection  has  been  made  between  the  waterworks  system  of 
the  institution  and  that  of  the  city,  so  that  in  case  of  a  failure  of  water  from  our  present 
source,  water  can  be  obtained  from  the  city  waterworks  Co. 

The  management  and  discipline  under  the  direction  of  the  Principal,  Mr.  A.  H. 
Dymond,  has  been  all  that  could  be  desired.  The  officers  and  attendants  under  his 
direction  have  rendered  most  efficient  assistance  in  the  management  of  the  pupils  and  in 
maintaining  the  high  standard  of  the  institution  in  educating  the  blind  who  are  and  have 
been  for  some  years  in  attendance. 

The  Honourable  the  Principal  Secretary  in  company  with  myself  visited  the  institu- 
tion during  the  summer  and  carefully  looked  into  its  management  and  the  works  done. 

Receipts  from  the  Farm  Exchange  Account  for  the  year  were  $519.80,  and 
expenditure  $519.80. 

I  have  to  thank  the  Principal  and  officers  for  their  kind  and  courteous  assistance  on 
my  official  visit  to  the  institution  during  the  year. 

Copies  of  the  minutes  of  my  inspections  during  the  year  are  herewith  submitted. 

Inspections. 

I  made  a  visit  of  inspection  to  this  Institution  on  the  22nd  February.  There  were 
136  pupils  in  attendance,  namely,  79  boys  and  57  girls.  All  were  enjoying  good  health, 
with  the  exception  of  one  boy,  who  was  in  the  hospital  department,  suffering  from 
erysipelas. 

The  building  and  grounds  were  in  good  order.  The  music,  literary  and  kinder- 
garten departments  were  all  being  ably  conducted  by  their  respective  teachers.  A  large 
class  in  calisthenics  is  regularly  drilled  in  the  gymnasium,  which  is  well  fitted  up  for 
that  purpose. 


The  willow  workshop  was  in  full  operation,  being  busily  engaged  in  making  a  set  of 
willow  furniture  for  exhibition  at  the  Chicago  World's  Fair. 

The  kitchen,  laundry,  wash  rooms,  bath-rooms,  water-closets,  dormitories,  etc.,  were 
all  in  good  order.  The  engine-room,  bakery,  etc.,  were  also  in  good  repair.  Religious 
services  are  regularly  held  in  the  chapel,  which  is  nicely  fitted  up. 

The  Bursar  being  absent,  I  had  not  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  his  books  or  the 
stores  department. 

I  again  visited  this  Institution  on  the  6th  October.  On  this  occasion  there  were 
131  pupils  in  residence,  namely,  58  females  and  73  males,  in  addition  to  which  applica- 
tions had  been  received  for  four  males,  who  are  to  arrive  about  the  1st  January.  The 
school  was  re-opened  on  the  6th  September. 

The  usual  general  repairs  of  buildings  and  improvement  of  grounds  have  been  made 
during  the  summer  vacation,  viz.,  painting,  graining,  laying  new  floors,  placing  new 
desks  in  school-rooms^  laying  sidewalks,  etc.  I  made  a  careful  examination  of  the  whole 
building  and  found  all  the  dormitories,  class-rooms,  offices,  work-rooms,  laundry,  bath 
and  wash-rooms,  water  closets,  etc.,  in  good  order. 

As  there  is  some  fear  of  the  present  water  supply  failing  if  the  season  should  con- 
tinue dry,  I  advised  the  Principal  to  arrange  for  having  a  connection  made  between  the 
Institution  system  of  water  supply  and  the  city  service,  and  the  quantity  consumed  to 
be  registered  by  a  meter. 

There  has  been  very  little  produce  from  the  farm  this  year,  owing  to  the  prolonged 
dry  weather  and  a  visitation  of  grasshoppers. 

Under  the  able  management  of  the  Principal  and  his  efficient  staff  of  officers  and 
teachers,  this  Institution  is  doing  a  good  work  in  the  interests  of  the  blind  population  of 
this  Province. 

Of  the  pupils  now  present,  113  (63  males  and  50  males)  were  in  attendance  last 
session,  and  4  (1  male  and  3  females)  were  pupils  in  1892.  This  session  14  new  pupils 
(9  males  and  5  females)  have  been  added. 


REPORT  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL. 

T.  F.  Chambkrlain,  Esq.,  M.D., 

Inspector,  etc. 

Sir, — I  have  tlie  honor  to  submit  ray  report  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 
1893. 

The  pupils  entered  upon  the  register  during  the  session  which  terminated  on  the 
7th  of  June  last  numbered  138  (three  less  than  1892),  of  whom  79  were  males  and  59 
females.  Two  of  these,  a  boy  and  girl,  died  at  their  own  homes  during  the  session, 
under  circumstances  hereafter  referred  to,  leaving  136  on  the  roll  at  the  date  above 
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given.  Of  these,  63  males  and  49  females — 112  in  all — have  returned  to  the  Institution, 
leaving  twenty-four — 15  males  and  9  females — to  be  accounted  for  as  follows  : — 


Graduates — 


Male.     Female.  Total. 


In  industrial  branches — 

Willow  shop    4  0  4 

Pipe  organ;  piano;  theory,  and  piano  tuning  3  0  3 

Work  and  knitting  rooms    0  1  1 

Literary  classes   1  0  1 

Chronic  invalids  retired   1  1  2 

Secured  employment  (partial  sight)    1  0  1 

Excluded  (found  to  be  imbecile)   2  0  2 

Left  (only  temporarily  in  attendance)   0  2  2 

Left  (no  cause  assigned)     2  0  2 

Return  temporarily  deferred   1  5  6 


15  9  24 


There  are  now  in  attendance  130  pupils  (one  less  that  at  the  same  date  last  year) 
73  males  and  57  females.  The  new  admissions  number  nine  males  and  five  females — 14 
in  all — while  1  male  and  three  females,  former  pupils  but  not  on  the  roll  in  1892,  have 
been  re-admitted. 

The  new  pupils  are  represented  as  follows  : — 


Male. 

Female, 

Total. 

  0 

1 

1 

Eight  "   

  1 

0 

1 

Nine   

  1 

0 

1 

  1 

1 

2 

Twelve   

0 

1 

1 

Thirteen  "   

  0 

1 

1 

Fifteen   

  0 

1 

1 

  1 

0 

1 

  1 

0 

1 

  1 

0 

1 

  1 

0 

1 

Thirty  «'   

  I 

0 

1 

  1 

0 

1 

9 

5 
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The  present  pupil  population  of  the  Institution,  therefore,  is  made  up  as  follows  : 


New  pupils  

Former  pupils  re-admitted 


These  numbers  bear  a  very  fair  proportion  to  the  enrolment,  at  this  early  period,  of 
last  session.  Of  the  pupils  whose  return  has  been  temporarily  deferred,  there  is  every 
reason  to  expect  that  at  least  four,  if  not  the  whole  six,  will  put  in  an  appearance  before 
or  immediately  after  the  new  year.  Two  other  former  pupils  have  asked  to  be  re-admitted, 
and  may  arrive  at  any  time,  and  one  new  pupil  has  been  accepted,  who  will  enter  after 
Christmas.    This  will  bring  our  numbers  up  to  the  point  at  which  they  stood  at  the 


Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

63 

49 

112 

9 

5 

14 

1 

3 

4 

73 

57 

130 
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close  of  the  late  session.  Prospective  applications  and  some  also  from  cases  not  yet 
known  to  us  will,  it  may  be  assumed,  raise  the  total  up  to  140  before  the  present  session 
comes  to  an  end.  It  is  satisfactory  to  notice  that,  of  the  new  pupils  set  down  for  admis- 
sion at  the  opening  of  the  present  term,  only  one,  a  little  boy  of  six  years,  was  not  forth- 
coming. 

New  Pupils. 

The  new  arrivals  are,  on  the  whole,  very  promising  and  intelligent.  Some  of  them, 
it  is  true,  are  placed  at  a  great  disadvantage,  owing  to  their  entrance  being  too  long 
delayed.  They  can  never  altogether  make  up  for  the  loss  of  time  thus  unwisely  incurred. 
But  perseverance  and  a  conscientious  application  to  study  and  instruction  will  enable 
them  to  reap  much  advantage  from  their  admission,  however  tardily  secured.  The  three 
adults  are  all  working  in  the  willow  shop.  The  eldest  of  the  three,  a  colored  man,  was 
deprived  of  his  sight  accidentally  very  recently  ;  the  next  in  order  of  age  is  suffering  from 
gradually  failing  vision  ;  the  third  has  been  wrestling  unceasingly  for  ten  years  with  a 
disease  of  the  eyes  which  has  now,  I  fear,  left  him  totally  blind.  All  the  above  are 
steady,  well-conducted  young  men  of,  as  1  believe,  irreproachable  character,  and  it  would 
have  been  hard  indeed  to  deny  them  almost  the  only  chance  of  acquiring  the  means  of 
earning  a  modest  livelihood,  I  have  insisted  that  all  adult  males  seeking  the  benefits  of 
this  Institution  must  take  the  willow-work  course.  The  notion  that  such  can  success- 
fully become  musicians,  or  enter  the  field  as  piano-tuners,  is  a  verj  mistaken  one.  Excep- 
tions there  may  be  where  the  natural  gift  exists,  but  they  are  very  rare  indeed.  This, 
and  other  reasons  arising  out  of  our  internal  arrangements  for  the  respective  branches  of 
instruction,  induce  me  to  decline  absolutely  to  recommend  the  admission  of  any  more 
adult  male  applicants  desiring  to  take  the  piano-tuning  course.  We  have  always  a  large 
class  of  youths  whose  adaptability  for  that  work  has  been  well  tested,  and  these  con- 
sume all  i:he  time  that  can  be  devoted  to  their  instruction  or  allotted  to  them  for  practice. 

Graduates  and  Retiring  Pupils. 

Very  satisfactory  reports  have  reached  us  from  most  of  our  recent  graduates.  Of 
the  four  from  the  willow  shop,  one  has  established  himself  with  good  prospects  in  Van- 
couver, B.C.,  and  two  are  energetically  seeking  patronage  in  Toronto.  A  fourth  has  not 
yet  received  his  outfit,  his  arrangements  for  carrying  on  his  trade  not  being  completed. 
The  three  young  men  who  graduated  in  music  and  piano-tuning  have  done  even  more 
than  usual  justice  to  their  instructors.  All  three  are  thoroughly  well  qualified  church 
organists,  two  of  the  three  having  successfully  passed  examinations  as  associates  of  the 
college  of  organists  ;  to  the  performance  of  two  on  the  piano-forte  the  term  brilliant 
may  be  fairly  applied,  one  particularly  being  quite  a  master  of  that  instrument ;  another 
has  also  made  good  progress  with  the  violin.'  As  piano-tuners  they  are  well-trained, 
although  it  is  always  desirable  that  such  should,  if  possible,  secure  the  further  experi- 
ence which  a  factory  alone  can  afiford  before  entering  on  an  independent  career  in  that 
line.  One  of  the  graduates  is  already  installed  as  organist  of  a  large  congregation  in  the 
town  where  he  resides  ;  a  second  is  in  a  piano  factory,  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  the 
third  has  found  profitable  employment  of  a  temporary  character.  They  all  had  the  good 
fortune  to  begin  their  course  while  still  young,  and  thus  avoided  the  impediments  and 
obstacles  to  be  encountered  by  older  youths. 

In  my  last  report  I  drew  attention  to  the  necessity  for  some  compulsory  enactment 
which  could  be  invoked  in  cases  where  permanent  injury  might  arise  to  blind  youths  and 
to  society  from  the  refusal  of  ignorant  or  weak-minded  parents  to  send  them  to  the 
Institution,  where  alone  thpy  can  be  properly  educated.  I  still  believe  such  a  measure 
would  be  desirable,  although  the  knowledge  of  its  existence  and  that  it  would  be  invoked 
in  case  of  need  would  probably  make  a  resort  to  its  provisions  a  matter  of  very  rare 
occurrence. 
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The  Staff. 

No  changes  in  the  staflf  have  occurred  durino;  the  past  year.  The  work  of  instruc- 
tion has  proceeded  smoothly  and  eflSciently,  and  renewed  evidence  has  been  given  of  the 
devotion  of  our  officers  to  their  work  and  their  fidelity  to  duty.  I  have  again  to  acknow- 
ledge their  invariable  kindness  and  consideration  towards  myself  personally. 

The  Literary  Glasses. 

The  condition  of  the  literary  classes  is  shown  in  detail  in  the  report  of  the  Exami- 
ners. It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  gentlemen  of  so  large  an  experience  in  school  education 
and  who  have  now  conducted  the  examinations  here  for  twelve  years,  can  speak  in  terms 
so  encouraging.  The  object  of  the  teachers  in  this  and  in  all  departments  is  to  attain 
that  which  is  practical  and  usef'il,  not  merely  the  showy  and  ornamental.  And  in  this 
regard  the  Ontario  Institution  may  fairly  challenge  comparison  with  other  schools  for 
the  Blind.  At  the  same  time  it  is  cause  for  regret  that  the  conditions  of  life  and  the 
necessity  for  securino;  early  returns  in  the  shape  of  income,  prevent  our  pupils,  as  a 
rule,  from  entering  on  a  literary  career.  The  loss  to  the  clashes  of  some  pupils  who  have 
recently  graduated  is  at  this  early  period  of  the  session  very  apparent,  but  the  steady, 
patient  drill  of  the  next  eight  months  will  largely  overcome  this  temporary  check.  A 
want  of  material  alone  prevents  us  from  forming  a  class  of  a  higher  educational  stand- 
ard than  we  usually  pretend  to  attain  to,  but  this  would  at  once  be  done  if  opportunity 
oflered. 

The  Music  Classes. 

For  the  state  of  these  classes  I  must  also  refer  to  the  report  of  the  Examiner.  Our 
musical  strength  is,  for  the  moment,  somewhat  diminished  by  the  graduation  of  the  three 
pupils  alluded  to  who,  by  their  long  and  creditable  course  of  study,  had  attained  to  a 
more  than  usually  high  degree  of  excellence.    Others,  however,  are  coming  forward  who 
will  take  their  places,  and  I  have  no  fear  that  there  will  be  any  general  deterioration  in  the 
standard  of  efficiency.    The  pipe  organ  class  this  year  contains  seven  pupils,  four  of 
whom  are  females.    Some  of  these  young  people  give  promise  of  rapid  progress,  and 
all  are  painstaking  and  enthusiastic.    The  vocal  class  has  lost  one  or  two  good  mile 
voices,  but  is  coming  well  into  line.    A  junior  vojal  class  has  beea  formed  under  Mr. 
Jaques,and  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  prove  most  useful  in  the  early  training  of  the  younger  boys 
and  girls  who,  in  time,  will  take  the  places  of  those  now  their  seniors.    The  forcnation  of 
this  class  has  the  effect  of  assisting  our  congregational  singing  on  which  Prof.  Ambrose 
comments  so  favorably.    Visitors  who  happen  to  be  present  at  our  short  daily  or  Sunday 
afternoon  services  are  always  struck  with  the  heartiness  and  thorough  enjoyment  mani- 
fested by  our  pupils  when  singing  the  selected  hymns.    On  Ihe  clergy  who  so  kindly 
officiate  on  the  last-mentioned  occasions,  the  effect  is  particularly  inspiriting.     On  the 
pupils  the  effect  of  participating  in  these  devotional  exercises  will,  it  may  be  hoped,  be 
more  than  temporary.    The  organizition  of  the  piano  classes  this  year  is  good,  and 
promises  excellent  results.    The  violin  class  is  also  doing  well  and  working  very  steadily 
under  Prof.  Baker's  instructions. 

The  Tuning  Class. 

This  class,  to  enter  which  is  the  ambition  of  far  more  youths  than  can  at  any  one 
time  be  accommodated,  contains  21  pupils,  the  same  number  as  the  class  of  la^t  year. 
Of  these,  seventeen  are  under  the  Instructor  and  four  are  taught  by  senior  pupils.  The 
instruments  devoted  to  tuning  practice  have  been  placed  in  a  good  state  of  repair,  and  all 
reasonable  facilities  for  the  work  are  for  the  time  being  supplied.  I  have  already  alluded 
to  the  objections  existing  to  the  admission  of  grown-up  persons  to  this  course.  The  fact 
that  oar  regular  pupils  not  only  occupy  the  whole  of  the  Instructor's  time  but  that  some 
of  them  are  of  necessity  left  to  the  care  of  monitors,  i>4  of  icself  sufficient  reason  for 
excluding  applicants  whose  age  places  them  outside  the  rules  ordinarily  governing  admis- 
sion. 
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The  Willow  Shop. 

The  graduation  of  four  pupils  from  the  willow  shop  has  already  been  referred  to 
The  present  workers  in  that  department,  with  one  or  two  exceptions  whose  employ- 
ment is  experimental,  and  who  are  noticed  by  the  Instructor  in  his  report,  give  excel- 
lent promise  of  a  profitable  session.    The  Instructor's  report  is  as  follows  : 

To  the  Principal. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  report  upon  the  operations  of  the  workshop 
during  the  year  ending  September  30th,  1893. 

The  work  of  the  session  has  been  carried  on  with  25  pupils.  With  a  few  exceptions 
these  have  made  good  progress.  The  exceptions  are  cases  in  which  mental  weakness  has 
placed  the  pupil  beyond  the  possibility  of  profiting  to  any  great  extent  from  the  instruc- 
tion given.  Much  labor  has  been  bestowed  upon  these  pupils  with  seemingly  small 
results. 

At  the  close  of  the  session  three  full  outfits  were  presented  to  as  many  graduates, 
the  thiee  outfits  costing  about  $250.  This  expenditure  was  provided  from  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale  of  pupils'  work.  A  liberal  supply  of  willow,  purchased  from  the  same  source, 
was  also  given  to  some  of  our  pupils  to  take  home  with  them  so  that  they  could  make  a 
few  articles  for  sale  during  their  vacation. 

The  following  statements  show  the  financial  results  from  the  instruction  given  in 
the  workshop  : 


Sales  by  Trade  Instructor  $437  68 

Value  of  exhibit  sent  to  Chicago   100  00 

Work  on  hand   100  00 


Total  ...$637  78 

Pupils  earned  during  the  vacation  : 

S.  P    $40  00 

H.  G                                                                                 18  00 

A.  R'....  ,                  18  00 

T.  R  18  00 

J.  B                                                                                15  00 

J.  T                                                                                22  00 


Total  $131  00 


T  have  the  honor  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

THOMAS  TRUSS, 

Trade  Instructor. 

The  Work-room  and  Knitting  and  Fancy  Work  Classes. 

These  classes  have  acquitted  themselves  with  noticeable  credit.  The  work  turned  out 
has  been  not  only  of  a  very  useful  but,  in  many  respects,  of  a  most  tasteful  and  ornamen^ 
tal  character.  It  would  be  difficult  for  seeing  persons  to  excel  the  productions  of  many 
of  our  blind  pupils.  Especially  was  this  to  be  said  of  many  specimens  forwarded  for 
exhibition  at  the  World's  Fair.  Both  work-room  and  knitting-room  have  been  very 
economical  in  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  machines  they  respectively  use.  I  purpose 
recommending  a  small  expenditure  for  one  or  two  machines  of  the  newest  and  most 
approved  manufacture  for  each  of  these  departments  in  the  near  future. 
2  (B.) 
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The  Kindergarten  Class. 

As  time  progresses  the  usefulness  of  the  Kind'irgarten  as  the  foundation  of  our 
educational  work  is  more  and  more  clearly  demonstrated.  Its  working  has  been  partially 
impeded  in  the  past  by  the  number  of  pupils  somewhat  exceeding  that  which  one  teacher 
should  be  required  to  superintend.  This  is  now  reduced  by  pr  )motions  to  13,  and  these  all 
of  very  fair  intelligence.  A  strong  effort  was  made  by  the  directress  to  develop  any 
latent  capacity  that  might  possibly  exist  in  the  minds  of  the  two  little  boys  noticed  already 
as  having  been  excluded  on  the  ground  of  imbecility.  The  serious  aal  extreme  step  of 
declining  to  re-admit  them  after  the  late  vacation  was,  however,  inevitable  under  the 
circumstances. 

The  Lirrary. 

The  following  additions  have  been  made  to  the  pupils'  library  during  the  past  year  : 
Heroes  and  Hero  Worship,  2  vols.  ;  Tales  of  King  Arthur  ;  Wordsworth's  Poems  ;  The 
Sleeping  Sentinel ;  Black  Beauty  ;  The  Story  of  a  Short  Life,  and  "  Captain  January  "  in 
the  Embossed  Roman  Letter,  and  Prof.  Drummond's  Addresses  and  Barnes'  Political  His- 
tory of  the  World,  3  vols.,  in  New  York  Point  Letter. 

Health. 

It  is  most  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report  the  health  of  the  Institution  as  being  with- 
out any  impairment  at  the  present  time.  While  writing  my  last  report  our  anxieties 
were  more  or  less  aroused  by  the  presence  of  a  few  cases  of  scarlet  fever  in  our  hospital 
ward.  Eight  children  altogether  were  affected,  although  the  complaint  happily  assumed  a 
mild  form  in  all  of  them.  A  vigorous  quarantine  and  the  most  thorough  disinfection, 
before  allowing  the  patients  to  rejoin  their  fellow  pupils,  probably  had  much  to  do  with 
limiting  the  disease  to  so  small  a  number.  After  the  disappearance  of  this  trouble  the 
health  of  our  pupil  population  gave  us  no  anxiety  ;  such  cases  of  sickness  as  occurred 
were  readily  handled,  and  I  am  thankful  to  say  all  made  good  recoveries,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  little  boy  previously  mentioned,  who  died  at  his  own  home.  He  was  a  very 
bright  child  naturally,  and  most  attractive  in  uiany  ways  ,  but  it  was  evident  that  some 
brain  trouble  had  occasioned  the  loss  of  vision,  and  the  same  cause  ultimately  led  to  his 
death.  The  little  girl,  who  also  died  at  home,  was  an  interesting  and  intelligent  scholar. 
She  had  left  the  Institution  in  fair  health  for  a  short  recess  at  Christmas,  but  was  not 
well  enough  to  return  at  the  New  Year.  We  were  apprized  of  her  death  some  little  time 
afterwards.  The  Physician's  report  deals  with  particular  cases  of  sickness  in  more  detail 
than  is  here  necessary. 

Examination  of  Pupils  by  Oculist. 

The  movement  which  has  been  in  progress  for  some  time  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  having  for  its  object  the  discovery  of  the  causes  and  the  determination  of  means 
for  the  prevention  of  blindness,  has  had  an  especial  interest  for  the  educators  of  the 
blind.  To  none  do  the  sad  consequences  of  blindness  more  closely  come  home,  and  none 
are  so  well  able  to  assist  with  their  knowledge  of  the  pupils'  history  the  specialist  who 
diagnoses  the  cases  presented  for  his  inspection.  In  the  month  of  March  last,  the  whole 
of  the  pupils  available,  132  in  number,  were  subjected  to  careful  examination  by  Dr.  A. 
B.  Osborne,  Oculist,  of  Hamilton.  Dr.  Osborne's  report  to  the  Government  is  of  course, 
to  a  certain  extent,  confidential  in  its  nature.  Too  much  delicacy  cannot  he  observed  in 
dealing  with  such  details  as  a  document  of  that  character  must  often  contain.  I  do 
not  propose  to  comment  upon  the  question  of  causation  as  therein  discussed.  But  the 
oculist's  task  extended  also  to  determining  the  degree  of  vision  in  each  separate  person 
examined,  and  on  this  point  a  few  words  may  be  in  place.  The  facts,brought  out  may  tend 
to  show  how  wide  and  liberal  are  the  rules  which  secure  the  advantages  of  such  an  Institu- 
tion as  this  to  those  who  are  eligible  to  receive  them,  and  may  also  suggest  some  of  the 
difficulties  incidential  to  its  management  owing  to  the  varied  conditions  of  those  availing 
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of  its  privileges.  Of  the  132  pupils  examined  by  the  oculist,  30 — 16  males  and  14 
females — were  found  to  be  in  absolute  darkness ;  either  the  eyes  had  been  removed  or 
were  so  malformed  or  injured  that  not  a  ray  of  light  was  perceptible  in  either.  In  26 — 
15  males  and  11  females — one  eye  was  entirely  darkened,  while  in  the  other  was  retained 
the  capacity  for  some  slight  perception  of  light,  but  that  only.  In  9  cases — 6  males  and 
3  females — there  was  a  perception  of  light  in  both  eyes,  but  no  power  to  distinguish 
objects.  This  may  be  said  to  constitute  blindness  in  the  popular  sense  of  the  term,  and 
will  be  seen  by  the  above  figures  to  include  49.3  per  cent,,  or  just  one-half  of  the  pupil 
population.  Then  we  find  29 — 20  males  and  9  females — in  whom  one  eye  is  absolutely 
useless,  while  the  other  retains  a  measurable  degree  of  vision,  sometimes  only  exercised 
with  difficulty  or  painful  effort,  but  still  in  a  more  or  less  limited  sense  available.  The 
fifth  and  last  class  to  be  mentioned  were  found  to  have  a  measurable  degree  of  vision  in 
both  eyes.  Lest  any  should  imagine,  after  reading  the  above  Qgures,  that  the  privileges 
of  the  Institui  ion  are  abused  in  the  interest  of  sighted  youths,  I  may  mention  that,  after 
a  most  critical  discussion  of  ail  possible  doubtful  casts  between  the  oculist  and  myself, 
he  expressed  the  belief  that  in  only  one  instance  could  the  eligibility  of  the  pupil  on  the 
score  of  sightedness  be  called  in  question.  The  pupil  referred  to,  a  fatherless  little  lad, 
was  sent  to  me  by  a  public  school  teacher  whose  letter  stated  that  all  efforts  to  teach  the 
boy  in  common  with  other  pupils  had  been  unavailing,  and  had  only  resulted  in  his  being 
left  hopelessly  in  the  rear.  The  right  of  admission  is  to  young  persons  residents  of  the 
Province  of  Ontario  who,  being  fairly  healthy  and  reasonably  intelligent,  cannot  be 
educated  or  trained  by  ordinary  methods.  The  result  of  the  investigation  has  gone  to 
show  that,  as  regards  four  fifths  of  the  pupils  in  attendance  at  the  date  of  the  examina- 
tion, no  question  respecting  their  eligibility  could  arise,  while  one-fit th  may  be  open  to  a 
discretionary  judgment  to  be  cautiously  but  still  generously  exercised.  As  a  rule,  little 
difficulty  exists  in  arriving  at  a  sound  conclusion,  and  when  it  is  found  that  the  pupil 
after  trial,  is  ineligible  either  by  reason  of  an  existing  degree  of  vision  larger  than  had 
been  supposed  or  by  improved  sight,  retirement  at  the  end  of  the  session  follows.  Not  a 
few  instances,  too,  have  occurred  of  young  persons  threatened  wi^h  loss  of  sight  being 
materially  benefited  by  adopting  our  methods  in  place  of  those  in  common  use,  and  thus 
resting  the  organ  until,  in  process  of  time  or  with  increased  general  vigor  of  constitution 
the  danger  has  ceased  to  exist.  The  result  in  many  such  cases  has  been  eminently  satis- 
factory and  a  lifelong  trouble  has  been  averted.  For  social  reasons  the  admission  of  the 
partially  sighted  is  of  the  highest  importance.  The  totally  blind  youth  will  move,  if 
uneducated  and  untrained,  in  a  very  contracted  area.  The  loss  to  him  is  largely  personal, 
or  afiects  himself  and  his  immediate  surroundings.  Bat  the  partially  sighted,  ranking  as 
they  may  in  ordinary  matters  with  the  full  sighted,  are  just  as  dangerous  members  of 
society  if  left  in  ignorance,  as  the  latter,  with  the  further  objection  that  their  defect^  how- 
ever partial,  circumscribes  their  opportunities  for  healthy  and  honest  labor  or  employ- 
ment The  community  cannot  afford  to  incur  such  danger  as  the  enforced  idleness  of  any 
class  is  sure  to  entail.  So  far  as  the  question  of  management  is  concerned  the  partially 
sighted  necessarily  create  special  difficulties.  They  do  not  always  take  kindly  to  what 
are  known  as  blind  methods.  The  natural  tendency  to  use  the  quantum  of  available  sight 
interferes  with  the  complete  dependence  on  ear  or  touch,  which  is  the  radicil  necessity  in 
the  education  of  the  blind.  Hence  the  totally  blind  pupil,  or  one  who  tries  in  vain  to  per- 
ceive objects,  is  a  far  more  easy  subject  of  instruction  than  the  partially  sighted  one.  In 
a  disciplinary  sense,  too,  although  human  nature  is  much  the  same  in  all  classes,  the  pos- 
session of  a  little  sight  is  often  found  to  be  combined  with  a  tendency  to  youthful  sportive- 
ness  not  always  compatible  with  good  order.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mingling  of  the 
partially  sighted  with  the  totally  blind  has  doubtless  its  usefulness.  Such  association  may, 
and  probably  does,  tend  to  broaden  the  views  and  ideas  of  the  latter  class,  besides  being 
helpful  in  may  ways.  This  little  glimpse  at  the  physical  condition  as  regards  vision  of 
the  pupils  of  our  Institution  for  the  Blind  will,  it  is  hoped,  tend  to  remove  certain  mis- 
conceptions, and  also  encourage  some  to  avail  of  its  advantages  who  may  have  hitherto 
imagined  themselves  excluded. 
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The  Gymnasium. 

The  gymnasium  has  been  used  regularly  by  both  male  and  female  pupils  during  the 
past  session,  and  its  good  efiects  have  been  very  apparent.  The  exercises  are  always  con- 
ducted under  the  direction  of  an  instructor,  and  no  pupils  are  allowed  to  use  the  gymnasium 
unless  an  officer  is  present.  Accidents  have  been  very  few  in  number  and  slight  in  their 
character.  The  male  pupils  thoroughly  enjoy  their  privileges  in  this  regard,  and  the  per- 
formances of  many  of  them  are  highly  creditable  to  their  athletic  powers.  The  female 
pupils'  course  includes  many  graceful  movements  which  they  execute  with  great  exact- 
ness and  regularity.  The  physical  condition  of  all  has  certainly  been  improved  already 
by  the  means  for  systematic  exercise  thus  afforded. 

Discipline. 

No  particular  remark  is  called  for  under  this  head.  A  little  firmness  and  patience 
combined,  usually  suffice  for  any  cases  of  temporary  alienation.  One  pupil  whose  conduct 
was  openly  insubordinate,  and  whose  example  was  likely  to  have  a  bad  effect  on  others 
was  temporarily  excluded.    He  has  now  been  allowed  to  return  on  probation. 

The  World's  Columbian  Exposition. 

The  institutions  for  the  blind  of  this  continent  are  generally  represented  at  the 
great  exhibition,  some  of  them  at  a  large  expenditure  of  funds.  If  our  own  Institution 
occupies  a  modest  place  only  in  connection  with  the  exhibit  of  Ontario's  educational  work 
and  appliances,  it  will,  I  believe,  do  justice  to  the  time  and  attention  devoted  to  its  pre- 
paration. Every  department  of  instruction  and  study  is  well  represented,  either  by 
specimens,  apparatus  or  photographs.  Highly  commendatory  notices  of  the  exhibits 
have  appeared  in  the  press  correspondence. 

The  Farm  and  Grounds. 

Every  year  with  the  growth  of  the  trees  and  evergreens  our  grounds  become  increas- 
ingly beautiful.  The  walks  and  drives  are  extensively  availed  of  by  the  public,  and  the 
electric  street  cars  coming  up  in  the  very  near  neighborhood  of  the  buildings  afford  ready 
means  of  access  to  visitors.  If  we  do  not  always  present  so  neat  and  trim  an  appear- 
ance as  do  some  other  public  institutions,  it  must  be  remembered  that  we  have  no  help 
from  our  own  resident  pupil  population  in  this  direction.  All  labor  has  to  be  hired  and 
paid  for,  and  there  are  limits  to  the  expense  which  purely  ornamental  surroundings  can 
be  allowed  to  entail.  Still  even  in  the  less  smoothly-cut  sward  and  less  closely-pruned 
shrubs  is  a  degree  of  natural  attractiveness,  which  it  is  hoped  some  are  found  to  appreciate. 
While  aa  abundance  of  rain  early  in  the  season  favored  the  hay  crops  and  enriched  the 
foliage  of  the  trees,  the  long  protracted  and  unusually  severe  drouth  of  the  summer  has 
had  a  very  injurious  effect  upon  other  farm  produce.  A  plagae  of  grasshoppers  added  to 
the  mischief,  myriads  of  these  pests  lying  in  wait  apparently  ready  to  attack  and  devour 
every  green  blade  as  soon  as  it  presented  itself  above  the  ground.  The  young  celery 
plants  were  utterly  destroyed  by  the  "  hoppers,"  and  they  have  effectually  resisted  three  or 
four  successive  efforts  to  raise  a  crop  of  turnips.  Nor  are  these  by  any  means  their  only 
ravages.  The  rain  came  in  time  to  save  the  later  varieties  of  potatoes  from  the  drouth, 
and  we  shall  have  a  large  crop  of  this  essential  product. 

Improvements,  Etc. 

The  importance  of  affording  additional  accommodation  by  an  east  wing  extension  is 
more  pressingly  evident  than  ever.  The  reasons  for  urging  this  matter  upon  the  attention 
of  the  Government  were  very  fully  set  forth  in  my  last  report,  and  I  will  therefore  not 
burden  you  by  a  repetition  of  them.    But  as  our  dormitory  accommodation  in  the  east 
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wing  is  already,  at  this  early  period  of  the  session  insufficient,  and,  besides  possible  new- 
applicants,  we  have  three  or  four  old  pupils  still  expected,  it  is  evident  that,  on  this 
ground  alone,  a  need  for  more  space  exists.  But  that,  as  I  have  shown  before,  is  but  one, 
of  the  arguments  in  favor  of  the  proposed  improvement. 

I  have  also,  on  former  occasions,  drawn  attention  to  the  advisability  of  erecting  a 
roomy  barn.    This  would  be  an  economical  step  as  well  as  a  great  convenienc?. 

The  fence  dividinoj  the  southern  portion  of  our  grounds  from  adjacent  properties  has 
long  been  in  a  decayed  condition  and  a  wide  gap  was  created  by  a  storm  during  the 
summer.  I  am  inclinf^d  to  recommend  the  substitution  of  a  locust  hedge  now 
being  very  extensively  used  in  this  neighborhood  and  elsewhere.  It  would  be  more 
ornamental  and  durable,  and  cost  less  than  the  replacement  of  the  picket  fence. 

The  re-flooring  of  the  class-rooms  and  dormitories  with  hard  lumber  has  proceeded 
during  the  vacation.  It  will  be  worth  while  to  make  a  pretty  liberal  appropriation  in 
order  to  carry  this  as  nearly  as  possible  to  completion. 

The  gradual  re-fitting  of  the  class-rooms  with  new  desks  has  taken  place  concurrently 
with  the  re-flooring.    Only  one  room  now  remains  in  its  original  condition  of  dinginess. 

The  substitution  of  solid  and  handsome  bedsteads  manufactured  at  the  Central 
Prison  workshops  for  the  old  and  unsubstantial  ones  previously  in  use  has  also  gone  for- 
ward. I  propose  now  to  ask  for  the  means  to  supply  all  required  to  make  the  change  in 
the  boys'  wing  complete 

With  the  wires  of  our  electric  power  company  in  close  contiguity,  the  time  seems  to 
have  come  for  the  purchase  of  an  electric  motor  in  place  of  employing  male  pupils  in  the 
not  very  improving  work  of  blowing  the  pipe  organ.  Many  objections  to  this  practice 
have  always  been  present  to  my  mind,  and  it  was  only  adopted  from  necessity.  It  is 
satisfactory  to  know  that  the  use  of  the  motor  can  be  secured  at  a  less  cost  per  session 
than  that  now  incurred. 

The  Governor  General  of  Canada — Hon.  J.  M.  Gibson. 

We  were  favored  during  the  late  session  with  a  visit  from  His  Excellency  Lord 
Stanley  of  Preston,  now  Earl  of  Derby,  and  then  Governor-General  of  Canada.  Although 
the  time  was  limited  our  arrangements  permitted  of  a  very  fair  exhibition  of  the  methods 
pursued  in  the  instruction  of  the  blind  and  the  work  accomplished.  It  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  this  session  we  may  have  the  honor  of  receiving  the  present  distinguished 
occupants  of  Rideau  Hall,  and  that  a  promised  recognition  from  His  Honor  the  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor of  Ontario  will  also  be  enjoyed  in  the  rear  future. 

A  visit,  in  which  you  accompanied  him,  of  the  Hon.  J.  M.  Gibson,  the  Minister  in 
charge  of  the  Provincial  Institutions,  was  another  pleasant  episode  of  the  past  session. 
The  careful  and  critical  examination  of  our  methods  and  general  arrangements  by  the 
head  of  the  departments  cannot  fail  to  be  of  advantage  when  matters  affecting  the 
Institution  come  to  be  considered  at  the  Council  Board. 

Acknowledgments. 

At  the  close  of  another  official  year  it  is  pleasant  to  know  that  the  relations  of  the 
Institution  with  all  outside  its  limits  are  of  the  most  agreeable  and  harmonious  character. 
We  receive  many  most  kind  evidences  of  good  will  from  the  citizens  of  Brantford,  and  the 
clergy  are  as  ever  especially  mentionable  in  this  regard. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  H.  DYMOND, 

Principal. 
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EXAMINERS'  REPORT. 

To  Dr.  T.  F.  Chamberlain, 

Inspector  etc. 

Sir, — We  have  the  honor  to  submit  for  your  consideration  the  following  report  of 
the  results  of  the  examination  of  the  literary  classes  in  the  Institution  for  the  Instruction 
of  the  Blind  at  Brantford. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  Principal  the  examination  was  held  on  the  5th,  6th  and 
7th  days  of  June.  The  weather  was  fine  and  the  extensive  grounds  about  the  Institution 
presented  a  very  attractive  appearance,  the  flowers  being  out  and  the  trees,  of  which 
there  are  many  varieties,  in  full  foliage.  The  walks  and  all  the  approaches  seemed  to  be 
in  the  best  of  order.  The  park  of  about  20  acres  is  rapidly  improving,  the  avenues  of 
trees  lookin^j;  tolerably  vigorous  and  healthy.  This  is  situated  at  the  rear  and  will  be  ere 
long  a  public  boon  should  it  be  thrown  open  to  the  citizens.  The  cleanliness  and  ventila- 
tion of  the  class-rooms  and  corridors  of  the  main  building  itself  were  all  that  could  be 
desired.  The  new  Gymnasium,  a  detached  building,  a  ad  one  of  the  most  useful  and 
desirable  of  the  recent  improvements  here,  is  admirably  ventilated  and  equipped.  There 
are  dumb-bells,  swings,  parallel  bars,  horizontal  bars,  vertical  and  horizontal  ladders, 
chest-expanding  apparatus,  flying  rings,  etc.  The  pupils  seem  happy  and  contented  and 
the  order  throughout  is  excellent.  The  interest  manifested  in  the  work  has  not  abated, 
but  has,  if  possible,  increased.  The  classes  of  the  several  teachers  are  grouped  as 
heretofore  : 

(1)  Mr,  Wickens'  Classes. 

{a)  Arithmetic, — Class  B.  19  pupils.  Limits  :  compound  rules  and  fractions  and 
easy  problems  in  percentage.  Did  very  good  work  in  fractions  and  practical  problems 
and  percentage.    One  reached  the  maximum,  and  all  but  one  fifty  per  cent  or  over. 

(b)  Heading. — Class  A.  15  pupils  with  four  attached.  Reading  (point  print) 
Whittier's  "  Snow  Bound,"  very  fair.    Some  read  with  good  expression  and  emphasis. 

(c)  Grammar. — Class  B.  The  class  was  examined  in  parsing  and  analysis,  construe 
tion  chiefly,  with  some  questions  to  elicit  their  knowledge  ot  the  definitions  o  grammar. 
The  answering  showed  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  subjects  enumerated,  and  on,  the  part  of 
most,  the  ability  to  practically  apply  the  rules  of  gram'mar.  The  language  used  by  the 
members  of  the  class  is  remarkably  correct,  which  is  i)erhaps  the  best  evidence  of  the 
character  of  the  teaching. 

(d)  Geography.  —  Class  A.  This  was,  perhaps,  as  satisfactory  an  examination  in 
geography  as  has  been  afforded  by  any  class  of  any  previous  year.  Europe  has  been 
most  thoroughly  mastered  in  all  its  details.  The  scholars  were  found  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  the  physical,  political  and  commercial  geography  of  the  continent,  and  their 
ability  to  locate  on  the  raided  map  any  place  mentioned  by  the  examiner  is  very  great. 
The  greatest  care  has  been  taken  to  make  the  pupils  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  differ- 
ent countries  in  every  possible  aspect.  The  pronunciation  of  geographical  terms  and 
proper  names  is  very  correct. 

(e)  Writing. — Class  A.  This  class  was  requested  to  write,  as  specimens  of  their  pen- 
manship and  knowledge  of  composition,  a  telegram,  a  bill  of  goods,  a  promissory  note,  an 
application  for  a  situation,  and  a  short  familiar  letter.  The  form  of  the  most  was  good, 
of  some  most  excellent.  It  afibrds  the  examiners  pleasure  to  find  the  pupils  so  well 
equipped  for  carrying  on  the  everyday  business  of  life  as  is  shown  by  their  ability  to 
write  neatly  and  legibly  such  documents  as  those  mentioned. 
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{2)  Miss  Gillen^s  Classes. 

(a)  Grammar  and  Philology. — Text -books  :  Mason's,  Grammar  ;  Earle's  Philology. 
Limits,  in  the  latter  to  chapter  7  ;  in  the  former,  analysis,  parsing,  etc.  Class  A,  con- 
sisting of  nine  members,  among  the  best  and  brightest  pupils  in  the  Institution.  They 
evinced  a  very  respectable  acquaintance  with  the  history  and  structure  of  the  English 
tongue,  with  the  changes  that  from  time  to  time  ha/e  taken  place  therein  and  with  the 
foreign  elements  by  which  it  has  been  modified.  They  were  able  to  analyze  and  parse, 
with  much  correctness,  rather  difficult  complex  sentences. 

{h)  Geography. — Limits  :  United  States  and  South  America  in  detail,  the  West 
Indies  in  outline.  Class  B.  14  members.  The  answering  of  this  class  was  very  i^ood — - 
their  knowledge  of  the  physical  features  of  both  North  and  South  America  generally 
accurate,  and  their  minute  acquaintance  with  the  boundaries  and  relations  of  the  several 
States,  the  location  of  their  capitals  and  chief  cities,  the  matters  of  climates  and  produc- 
tions, etc,  indicated  careful  teaching. 

(c)  Writing. — Class  D.  17  member?.  The  penmanship  of  this  class  is  generally 
good,  both  as  to  form  and  legibility. 

(d)  English  History. — Limit  :  From  B.C.  53  to  end  of  reign  of  Edward  IF.  Spe^ 
cial  class.  16  members.  These  were  examined  somewhat  closely  and  searjhingly  on  the 
manners,  customs,  state  of  civilization,  and  the  principal  events  that  occurred  in  the 
history  of  Celtic,  Roman,  Anglo-Saxon  and  Anglo-Norman  Britain.  The  answering  was 
generally  accurate  and  intelligent  and  afiorded  evidence  of  careful  teaching. 

(«)  English  Literature. —  A  special  class  in  this,  in  number  21.  The  limits  of  work  : 
The  history  of  English  Literature  from  Beda  670,  A.D.,  to  date,  an  acquaintance  with 
the  play  of  Julius  Caesar,  the  speeches  of  Brutus  and  Mark  Antony  and  other  noted  pas- 
sages to  be  memorized,  some  account  of  the  Roman  literature  and  writers.  Tennyson 
and  selections  from  various  authors.  Something  like  three  hours  were  spent  in  the 
examination.  Of  the  history  of  the  subjects  they  showed  a  very  satisfactory  knowledge, 
and  a  pretty  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  the  great  epochs  marked  by 
the  14th,  16th,  early  part  of  the  19th  centuries,  and  the  age  of  Qu^en  Ann.  Not  many 
High  School  classes  could  have  acquitted  themselves  so  well  and  so  intelligently. 

(7)  Arithmetic. — Class  C.  This  class  was  examined  in  tables  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures and  problems  involving  their  use.  Thirteen  questions  were  given,  covering  pretty 
fully  the  whole  work  they  are  expected  to  do.  The  result  may  be  summarized  as  follows  : 
Over  half  the  pupils  got  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  problems  correct,  and  all  the  prob- 
lems were  done  by  some  of  the  class.  The  attainments  of  this  class  are  more  uniform 
than  those  of  the  class  of  last  year  and  their  enthusiasm  greater. 

{g)  Canadian  History. — The  class  had  been  over  the  whole  o  Canadian  History — 
from  1492  to  the  present.  They  were  examined  as  to  their  knowledge  of  the  chief 
topics  and,  as  a  whole,  answered  very  well.  Two  clever  boys  did  exceedingly  well. 
With  the  amount  of  work  done  and  to  go  over  many  details  had  to  be  omitted,  but  their 
general  knowledge  showed  that  much  and  thorough  work  had  been  done  bj  the  teacher. 
It  would  perhaps  be  better  if  the  subject  were  spread  over  two  years. 

{S)  Miss  Walshes  Glasses. 

(a)  Arithmetic— Gldiss  A.  This  class  consists  of  a  senior  and  junior  division,  each 
composed  of  seven  pupils.  It  was  considered  best  to  have  but  one  examination  for  both 
classes,  care  being  taken  to  give  quite  a  large  number  of  examples  so  that  the  work  of 
both  classes  would  be  included.  The  questions  were  similar  to  those  given  in  the  Leaving 
Examination  and  for  Third  Class  Certificates,  comprising  commission,  insurance,  partner- 
ship, percentage,  stocks,  as  well  as  a  number  of  practical  problems.  The  q  uestions  were 
worked  rapidly  and  with  great  accuracy.  The  percentage  of  correct  answers  was  very 
large,  four  of  the  senior  class  receiving  over  90  per  cent.    The  junior  class,  considering 
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the  time  they  have  been  receiving  instruction  in  this  subject,  did  remarkably  good  work, 
and  many  of  them  give  promise  of  great  ability  in  arithmetic.  Esprit  de  corps  of  the 
class  is  fully  up  to  its  former  standard. 

{h)  Reading. — Class  B.  There  are  fifteen  pupils  in  this  class,  which  is  divided  into 
senior  and  junior.  The  pupils  were  tested  as  to  their  ability  to  recognize  quickly  isolated 
words  and  succeeded  admirably.  The  readers  used  are  the  Fifth  and  Fourth.  Each  pupil 
read  an  extract  selected  from  any  part  of  the  books  and  read  with  a  distinctness  and 
beauty  of  expression  that  one  does  not  very  often  hear.  They  have  been  so  trained  that 
it  is  an  evident  pleasure  to  them  to  read  and  a  great  delight  to  those  who  listen  to  them. 
The  improvement  in  some  particular  pupils  is  remarkable. 

(c)  Writing. — Class  C.  To  test  their  penmanship,  this  class  was  required  to  com- 
pose a  short  letter  and  to  write  a  number  of  words  containing  comparatively  difficult 
combinations  of  letters.  It  is  not  a  very  easy  matter  for  one  accustomed  to  the  writing 
of  seeing  persons  to  judge  this  subject.  The  best  test  seems  to  be  legibility.  Judged  by 
this  standard  the  writing  of  this  class  is  good.  It  is  not  only  legible  but  quite  neat,  and 
comparing  it  with  some  samples  of  last  year,  there  is  an  evident  improvement. 

(d)  Physiology. — 12  young  ladies  in  this  class.  Walker's,  an  English  school  book,  is 
the  text-book.  First  eight  chapters  done  which  the  teacher  had  used  mainly  as  a  guide. 
Pupils  well  grounded  on  what  they  had  been  taught  and  answered  very  readily  and  cor- 
rectly the  questions  given  them.  One  or  two  seemed  to  set  too  high  a  value  on  mere 
definitions,  but  otherwise  the  answers  were  very  intelligent  This  is  a  very  useful  as 
well  as  interesting  subject,  the  intention  being  to  discuss  the  laws  of  health  in  connection 
with  physiology. 

(c)  English  Grammar. — Class  C.  Limits  :  Definitions,  parts  of  speech  in  detail, 
indicative  mood,  the  tenses.  The  pupils  in  this  class  did  remarkably  well,  as  the  marks 
show.  They  were  intimately  acquainted  with  the  inflections,  which  had  been  accurately 
taught  them,  could  analyze  simple  sentences  and  parse  well,  giving  reasons  in  every  case. 

(/)  Geography. — Class  D.  Counties,  county  towns,  canals,  rivers,  lakes,  railways  of 
Ontario.  Use  dissected  map.  Children  know  the  counties  very  accurately,  can  point  out 
all  important  pUces,  islands,  lakes,  rivers,  etc.  Can  trace  all  the  important  railways  and 
name  the  cities  or  towns  through  which  or  near  which  they  pass. 

(4)  Mr.  Mcintosh's  Classes. 

{a)  Grammar. — Class  D.  This  is  the  primary  class  in  this  subject.  Most  of  the 
pupils  are  quite  young  and  have,  consequently,  not  been  long  in  grammar.  They  are 
well  grounded  in  the  fundamentals  of  the  subject  and  do  credit  to  themselves  and  their 
capable  teacher.  There  is  a  very  noticeable  spirit  of  honest  rivalry  among  them  and  a 
class  spiiit  that  is  very  commendable. 

(6)  Geography. — Class  C.  The  work  assigned  this  class  is  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
The  class  was  given  a  long  and  very  thorough  examination  on  the  provinces,  principal 
cities,  exports,  imports,  modes  of  transportation,  physical  characteristics  and  manufac- 
tures, with  very  satisfactory  results.  The  class,  as  a  whole,  are  quite  familiar  with  the 
raised  map  of  the  Dominion  and  locate  with  readiness  almost  any  place  the  exam- 
iner may  mention. 

(c)  Arithmetic— G\d,^^  D,  This  class  is  in  two  sections,  both  doing  primary  work. 
They  can  do  pretty  readily  easy  problems  in4he  first  three  elementary  rules. 

{d)  Reading. — Class  C.  Seventeen  pupils  in  this  class.  The  reading  was  generally 
well  done.  Ten  read  with  very  considerable  taste,  good  expression  and  correct  emphasis. 
They  showed  evidences  of  careful  instruction. 

(e)  Writing. — Class  B.  Work  very  well  done  here.  The  pupils  form  their  letters 
well  and  write  pretty  rapidly  and  legibly  and  have  made  noteworthy  progress. 


(/)  Object  Class. — Young  pupils  here.  Objects  used  :  Cube,  book,  coal,  salt,  grain 
of  diflerent  kinds.  The  children,  all  young,  were  much  interested  in  the  examination. 
They  nearly  all  identified  the  objects  presented  with  readiness,  and  described  them  with 
much  fulness  and  accuracy. 

(g)  Bible  Geography. — A  raised  map  of  Palestine  was  used.  The  pupils  were  well 
acquainted  with  the  physical  features  of  the  Holy  Land,  could  point  out  the  mountains 
mentioned  in  Holy  Writ,  trace  the  Jordan  with  its  lake  expansions,  and  locate  the  noted 
cities,  both  inland  and  on  the  coast.  They  know  a  good  deal  about  the  country's  climate 
and  productions,  about  its  people,  and  something  of  its  interesting  history.  The  exam- 
ination was  very  generally  satisfactory. 

(S)  Kindergarten — Mrs  Murray,  Directress. 

Mrs.  Murray's  class  in  reading  consists  of  pupils,  some  of  whom  are  just  learning 
to  recognize  single  letters,  some  who  are  able  to  read  small  words,  and  some  others  who 
are  commencing  the  Second  Book.  The  children  are  examined  in  spelling,  recognition  of 
single  words,  and  reading.  They  do  very  well  in  all  these.  *The  class  was  further 
examined  in  sewing,  clay  moulding,  stick  work,  weaving  and  particularly  in  the  Third 
Gift,  and  did  very  nicely.    Their  songs  and  finger  plays  were  very  well  done. 

Gymnastics — Mr.  Padden,  Instructor. 

Mr.  Padden  gave  us  an  exhibition  of  calisthenics  and  gymnastics,  which  was  very 
creditable  to  himself  and  his  pupils.  The  marching  and  club  swinging  of  the  girls,  and 
the  dumb-bell  exercises,  swinging,  vaulting,  etc.,  of  the  boys  were  exceedingly  well  done. 

We  had  every  attention  needlul  during  the  examination  and  have  to  thank  the 
Principal  and  his  staff  and  Miss  Dunn,  the  matron,  for  courtesies  extended  us. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

M.  J.  KELLY. 
WILLIAM  WILKINSON. 

Brantford,  11th  June,  1893. 


MUSICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

T.  F.  Chamberlain,  Esq.,  M.D., 

Inspector  of  Public  Charities,  etc. 

Sir, — Having  again  spent  two  days  in  the  examination  of  the  music  classes  of  the 
*'  Brantford  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,"  I  have  the  honor  of  again 
reporting  a  generally  healthy  and  satisfactory  condition  as  existing. 

The  difficulty  of  obtaining  sufficient  time  and  opportunity  for  practice,  and  the 
limitation  of  physical  capabilities,  are,  of  course,  felt  here,  as  in  all  other  educational 
institutions,  and  music  being  rather  an  incidental  than  a  special  study,  it  would  be 
unreasonable  to  expect  special  results. 

Each  pupil  was  individually  examined  and  rated  in  figures,  according  to  the  result 
attained.  In  the  plan  of  rating,  50  was  understood  to  indicate  a  fair  and  satisfactory 
progress  and  100  was  the  highest  number  attainable. 

In  the  organ  class  the  general  average  reached  was  80,  and  I  think  there  is  no  doubt 
that  in  organ  playing  the  deprivation  of  sight  is  less  felt  than  in  playing  the  piano. 
It  makes  smaller  demand  for  physical  power,  and  the  passages  being  more  closely  con- 
nected, there  is  less  hesitation  and  uncertainty  in  their  execution.  The  high  average 
attained  shows  this  class  to  have  been  very  satisfactory  in  its  progress,  and  its  teacher 
{Mr.  Jaoues")  is  again  to  be  congratulated  on  its  (which  is  his)  success. 
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Three  of  the  most  advanced  pupils  are  this  year  leaving  the  Institution  to  seek  their 
fortune  in  the  wide  world,  and  their  progress  will  be  watched  with  interest  by  all  who 
have  known  them  as  pupils,  as  the  value  of  the  outfit  they  have  received  will  then  be 
submitted  to  a  practical  test. 

In  the  piano  class  the  average  attained  was  not  so  high,  being  56,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  this  class  necessarily  contains  many  of  small  musical  ability,  and  that 
any  deficiency  of  physique  is  here  more  directly  felt,  facts  which  compel  a  lower  average. 

The  ensemble  singing,  whether  in  the  beautiful  hymn  service  in  the  chapel  or  in  the 
secular  part  music,  is  another  class  in  which  the  absence  of  sight  seems  but  small  detri- 
ment, the  performance  of  both  being  fully  equal  to  that  of  any  seeing  class.  Some  part 
songs  (unaccompanied)  were  very  effectively  and  delicately  sung,  and  some  choruses  (with 
full  instrumental  accompaniment),  were  marked  by  great  volume  of  tone  and  precision  of 
execution. 

The  harmony  classes  are  constantly  growing  in  numbers,  and  the  papers  submitted 
were  generally  creditable,  but  in  a  study  of  that  nature  inevitably  unequal. 

The  violin  class  is  of  slow  growth  and  still  labors  under  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
such  practice  as  the  study  of  the  instrument  imperatively  demands,  but  Mr  Baker,  its 
teacher,  seems  to  have  lost  neither  his  hope  nor  his  energy. 

The  little  ones  in  the  kindergarten  still  continue  their  pleasant  and  profitable  music, 
and  there  can  exist  no  doubt  of  the  ultimate  value  of  the  training  there  received. 

As  always,  I  have  to  thank  the  Principal  and  all  with  whom  I  came  in  contact  for 
their  kindly  courtesy,  and  to  note  their  evident  desire  for  any  hint  or  suggestion  which 
might  assist  them  in  the  work  wherein  they  are  engaged. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted 

By  your  obedient  servant, 

B.  S.  AMBBOSE. 


BEPORT  OF  PHYSICIAN. 

T.  F.  Chamberlain,  Esq.,  M.D., 

Inspector  of  Public  Institutions. 

Sir, — In  my  report  of  last  year  of  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  at  Brantford,  I 
mentioned  that  four  of  the  pupils  were  sick  with  scarlet  fever  about  the  end  of  September. 
The  disease  was  mild,  and  with  our  rigid  and  prompt  measures  of  isolation,  etc.,  only 
four  more  contracted  the  disease,  in  all  three  girls  and  five  boys.  All  recovered  without 
complications. 

A  cold  contracted  by  one  of  the  male  pupils  terminated  in  pneumonia.  Owing  to 
his  delicate  constitution,  he  made  rather  a  slow  but  satisfactory  recovery. 

An  unfortunate  accident  occurred  on  the  twenty-first  day  of  January  at  a  toboggan 
slide  erected  for  the  amusement  of  the  pupils,  which  resulted  in  the  fracture  of  both 
bones  in  the  right  fore-arm  of  one  of  the  male  teachers.  Owing  to  the  nature  of  the 
fracture,  the  fore-arm  being  crushed  between  two  hard  substances,  the  result  from  treat- 
ment was  not  as  satisfactory  as  I  would  have  wished. 

A  mild  case  of  skin  erysipelas  developed  on  the  face  of  a  male  pupil  towards  the 
latter  end  of  February,  from  which  he  soon  recovered. 

About  the  middle  of  March  the  head  engineer  suffered  from  a  severe  attack  of 
sciatica,  which  rendered  it  necessary  to  confine  him  to  bed  for  several  weeks  before 
recovery  took  place. 

On  the  fifteenth  day  of  March  an  official  visit  was  made  to  the  Institution  for  the 
Blind  by  Dr.  Osborne,  of  Hamilton,  a  specialist  on  diseases  of  the  eye.  A  careful  exami- 
nation of  all  seeing  pupils  was  made  by  him  and  notes  taken  of  the  cause  of  blindness 
and  present  condition  of  each  case.  His  report,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  be  of  great  value 
to  the  Government  in  furnishing  information  for  the  prevention  of  blindness. 

On  the  ninth  day  of  June,  during  the  evening  of  the  closing  concert,  given  by  the 
pupils  of  the  Institution,  a  female  pupil  suffered  from  a  severe  chill,  which  resulted  next 
day  in  abdominal  pain  and  fever.    As  the  Institution  was  closing  for  summer  holidays,  it 
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was  thought  advisable  to  have  the  patient  removed  to  the  John  H.  Stratford  Hospital. 
This  proved  to  be  a  wise  procedure,  as  she  was  confined  to  bed  for  over  two  months  before 
recovery  took  place.  She  finally  recovered,  however,  and  went  home,  where,  I  under 
stand,  she  is  quite  restored  to  her  usual  health. 

This  closes  a  year  of  the  Institution  in  which  there  has  been  the  least  sickness  of 
any  since  my  appointment  The  careful  management  and  discipline  at  the  Institution 
strengthens  and  invigorates  the  system,  and  gives  those  pupils  who  have  been  in  attend- 
ance here  for  some  years  health  and  the  power  of  resisting  disease  that  they  could  not 
possibly  secure  at  their  own  homes,  however  well  cared  for. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

 D.  MAHQUIS. 

SPECIAL  REPORT  OF  OCULIST  UPON  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  EYES 

OF  PUPILS. 

T.  F.  Chamberlain,  Esq.,  M.D. 

Dear  Sir, — In  accordance  with  instructions  from  you,  I  made  an  examination|of 
the  eyes  of  the  pupils  in  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  on  the  14th  and  15th  of  March. 
One  of  the  principal  objects  of  this  examination  was  to  ascertain  the  proportion  of  cases 
rendered  blind  from  purulent  inflammation  of  the  eyes  in  infancy.  A  special  report  of 
these  cases  has  already  been  forwarded  to  you. 

The  standard  of  blindness  necessary  for  admission  is  assumed  to  be  :  "  Such  defective 
vision  as  renders  education  by  ordinary  means  impossible."  But  no  record  is  kept  of  the 
amount  of  sight  possessed  by  each  pupil  upon  admission. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit  there  were  135  pupils,  of  whom  I  examined  132,  three 
being  unavoidably  absent. 

Inasmuch  as  most  of  the  pupils  are  of  such  an  age  as  admits  of  acquiring  an  educa- 
tion, there  is  an  almost  total  absence  o  the  diseases  of  middle  and  later  life.  For  this 
reason  deductions  from  this  report  must  not  be  considered  as  applying  to  the  entire  blind 
of  the  Province. 

A  classification  of  the  causes  of  blindness  is  as  follows  : 

Congenital  and  lamellar  cataracts  

Ophthalmia  neonatorum  

Atrophy  of  optic  nerve  

Sympathetic  ophthalmia  

Injury  

Granular  ophthalmia   . 

Pigmentary  retinitis  

Attributed  to  scarlet  fever  

Microphthalmos  

Myopia  with  choroiditis  

Irido-choroiditis  .  .  .  ,  

Perforating  cotneal  ulcers  

Syphilis  

Detachment  of  retina  

Xerosis   

Intra  uterine  keratitis  

Attributed  to  diphtheria  

"         "  measles  

"         "  small-pox  

Congenital  defects — coloboma  

Undetermined  ,  

77  55 


Males.  Females. 

15  14 

13  8 

11  4 

6  4 

8  1 

6  13 

3  4 

1  3 

2  2 
2  1 
1  1 

2 
2 
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Cataract — congenital  and  lamellar — is  the  most  frequent  cause  of  blindness  among  the 
pupils.  Out  of  a  total  of  132 — 29  or  21.96  per  cent,  are  due  to  this  defect,  almost 
equally  divided  between  the  sexes.  The  prevalence  of  nystagmus  among  these  cases  was 
noteworthy  ;  it  appeared  to  exist  in  every  case,  varying  from  a  slight  gentle  rolling  to  a 
constant  violent  jerking.  The  29  pupils  blind  from  this  disease  represent  26  families,  in 
eight  of  which  the  disease  exists  in  more  than  one  member.  In  two  of  these  families  the 
parents  were  related  before  marriage,  and  in  one  of  these  five  children  suffered  from 
cataract.  In  two  of  the  cases  one  of  the  parents  had  cataract — father  once  and  mother 
once.  Among  these  cases  are  17  which  have  been  operated  upon,  with  the  following 
result : 

Males.     Females.  Total. 

Vision  improved   5  6  11 

"      doubtful  if  improved   3  1  4 

lost   1  1  2 

The  operations  were  mainly  discissions,  with  a  few  iridectomies.  The  proportion  of 
cases  lost  through  operation  appears  large,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  very 
successful  cases  do  not  require  to  be  educated  at  the  Institution. 

Ophthalmia  neonatorum  caused  21  cases,  or  16.06  per  cent.  The  disparity  between 
the  sexes  is  very  marked,  13  being  males  to  8  females.  Of  these  cases  6  were  the  first 
born,  2  the  second,  4  the  third,  4  the  fourth,  1  the  sixth,  1  the  eighth,  1  the  tenth  and  2 
unknown.  This  agrees  with  the  results  obtained  in  other  countries,  where  it  has  been 
shown  that  male  children  are  more  liable  than  females,  and  the  first  born  is  the  most 
frequently  affected. 

Of  the  42  eyes  affected  by  this  disease,  we  find  : 


Phthisis  bulbi  in   17 

Anterior  staphyloma  in   10 

Opaque  cornea,  with  anterior  synechise,  in   7 

Opaque  cornea  in   6 

Anterior  polar  cataract  in   1 

Removed   1 

Total   42 


Atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  is  third  on  the  list,  with  15  cases,  or  11.36  per  cent. 
Seven  of  these  are  reported  as  being  born  blind,  one  went  blind  during  the  first  year, 
three  when  five  years  old,  and  one  at  eight  years ;  the  remaining  three  occurred  after  the 
age  of  puberty,  one  being  attributed  to  contracted  syphilis,  one  to  brain  tumor  and  one 
to  brain  fever.  Exclusive  of  the  last  three,  which  are  secondary  to  diseases  of  adult  life, 
there  are  12  cases  all  blind  in  the  first  eight  years  of  life.  These  12  cases  represent  10 
families  ;  of  these  ten  families  two  have  a  history  of  consanguinity  in  the  parents  and  one 
of  syphilis-paternal.  In  two  families  more  than  one  child  is  affected.  One  of  these  cases 
is  reported  mentally  defective. 

Sympathetic  ophthalmia  caused  10  cases,  or  7.57  per  cent.  These  cases  are  especially 
pitiful  inasmuch  as  they  each  had  one  good  eye  after  the  accident  to  the  other  and  had 
learned  the  value  of  sight  before  being  deprived  of  it.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that 
the  laity  cannot  be  impressed  with  the  fact  that  many  cases  of  penetrating  wound  of  one 
eye  involves  the  well-being  of  the  other  and  that  early  removal  of  the  injured  member  is 
the  only  safeguard. 

Direct  injury  caused  9  cases — 6.82  per  cent.  Gunpowder  caused  three  of  these,  in 
one  of  which  the  lids  had  become  completely  adherent  to  the  ball,  which  still  retained 
good  perception  of  light,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  separate  them. 

Granular  ophthalmia  caused  9  cases ;  one  had  one  eye  removed  and  in  two  others 
one  ball  was  shrunken.  Each  of  the  remaining  cases  had  opacity  of  the  cornea  and  four 
are  noted  as  having  Entropion. 
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Retinitis  pigmentosa  is  the  cause  of  7  cases.  These  seven  cases  represent  three 
families,  four  belonging  to  one  and  two  to  another.  In  two  of  these  families  the  parents 
were  cousins  ;  in  the  other  they  were  half  cousins. 

Scarlet  fever,  measles  and  diphtheria  are  credited  with  a  total  of  6  cases.  Of  these 
12  eyes,  10  are  shrunken,  1  has  anterior  staphyloma  and  one  has  old  irido  choroiditis. 

Congenital  defr^cts — microphthalmos  and  coloboma  caused  5  cases.  Each  of  these 
represents  a  separate  family,  and  in  only  one  is  more  than  one  member  affected.  In  that 
one  three  brothers  were  born  blind.  None  of  these  cases  show  a  history  of  parental 
syphilis  or  consanguinity. 

Two  cases  are  caused  by  hereditary  syphilis.  In  one  there  are  posterior  synechise* 
with  opaque  cornese  ;  in  the  other  there  is  opacity  of  the  cornea,  due  to  interstitial 
keratitis. 

Among  the  8  cases  classed  as  Undetermined  "  are  two  in  which  the  blindness  came 
on  during  the  first  six  weeks  of  life,  and  the  balls  became  shrunken.  These  are  probably 
due  to  ophthalmia  neonatorum. 

Inasmuch  as  this  is  the  first  attempt  to  classify  the  causes  of  blindness  among  the 
pupils  of  the  Institution,  it  is  possible  that  certain  errors  may  have  crept  in.  With  this 
report  as  a  basis,  a  more  complete  return  might  be  issued  each  year,  and  such  as  would 
compare  favorably  with  reports  of  similar  institutions  in  other  countries.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  publication  of  such  statistics  as  these  are  are  of  inestimable  value  to  medical 
men,  I  would  strongly  urge  that  a  regular  annual  report  be  issued. 

My  cordial  thanks  are  due  to  Principal  Dymond  and  Dr.  Marquis  for  their  courteous 
assistance  in  making  the  examination. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Your  obedient  servant, 


Hamilton,  24th  April,  1893. 


A.  B.  OSBORNE,  M.D. 


I 

i 
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ONTARIO  INSTITUTION  FOE  THE  BLIND. 


Statistics  for  Year  ending  30th  September,  1893. 


I, — Attendance. 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

20 

14 

34 

44 

24 

68 

1874  

66 

46 

112 

89 

50 

139 

84 

64 

148 

1877  

76 

72 

148 

1878  

91 

84 

175 

1879  

100 

100 

200 

"                     <*                  "  ififin 

iUO 

QQ 

vo 

1881*  

103 

98 

201 

1882  

94 

73 

167 

"                  **  1883  

88 

72 

160 

1884  

71 

69 

140 

1885  

86 

74 

160 

1886  

93 

71 

164 

1887  

93 

62 

155 

1888  

94 

62 

156 

1889  

99 

68 

167 

1890  

95 

69 

164 

1891  

91 

67 

158 

1892  

85 

70 

155 

1893  

90 

64 

154 
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II. — Age  of  Pupils. 


No. 


Six  years  . . 
Seven  years 
Eight 
Mine 
Ten 
Eleven 
Twelve 
Thirteen  years . . 
Fourteen  " 
Fifteen      "    . . 
Sixteen      "    . , 
Seventeen  years 


1 
3 
5 
7 
6 
9 

10 
5 

11 
7 

12 

11 


Eighteen  years . . . 
Nineteen  " 
Twenty  " 
Twenty-one  years 
Twenty-two  ' 
Twenty-three  ' 
Twenty-four  ' 
Twenty-five  * 
Over  twenty-fiv 


e  years 


Total 


III. — Nationality  of  Parents. 


American 
Canadian 
English  . 

Irish   

French  . 
German  . , 


No. 


6 

60 
36 
15 
9 
4 


Norwegian  

Scotch   

Wendish  

Total 


No* 

1 

22 
1 

154 
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lY. — Denomination  of  Parents. 


No. 


No. 


Baptist  

Congregational  . 
Children  of  Peace 

Disciples   

Episcopalian  

Friends  

Lutheran    


I 

10  I 

1 

1 

1 
40 

1 

1 


Methodist   

Presbyterian  

Roman  Catholic 
Salvationist  . .  , 
Universalist   


Total 


46 
30 
20 
2 
1 

154 


V. — Occupation  of  Parents. 


Agents  

Banker  

Book-keepers   

Blacksmiths   

Bricklayer  

Butcher   

Carpenters  

Carriage- builder  

Clerks  

Conductor  

Cabinet-makers   

Drover  

Engineers  

Farmers  

Furrier  

Gardeners  

Hotel-keepers  

Inland  Revenue  Officer 
Laborers   


No. 


I  Mechanic  , 

I  Marble- worker  .  

Merchants  

Notary  Public   

Painters   

Printers   

I  Stonemason   , 

Shoemakers   

Surveyors  , 

Tailors  

Tanner  

Teacher    ... 

Teamster  

Tinsmith   

Tradesman  

Veterinary  surgeon 

Unknown   


Total 
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VI. — City  and  Counties  from  which  pupils  were  received  during  the  official  year 
ending  30th  September,  1893. 


County  or  City. 


District  of  Algoma. 
City  of  Belleville... 
County  of  Brant  . . 
City  of  Brantford  . 
County  of  Bruce. . . 
"  Carleton 


"     Dufferin    . . 

' '     ]  )undas  . . . 

"     Durham  . . . 

"     Elgin  .... 

"  Essex  

"     Frontenac  . 

"     Glengarry  . 

"     Grenville  . . 

"  Crey   

City  of  Guelph  

County  of  Haldimand 

"  Haliburton 

"     Halton  . .  .  . 

City  of  Hamilton  

County  of  Hastings  . , 

' '  Huron   

City  of  Kingston   . 

County  of  Kent  

"     Lambton  . . 

"  Leeds  

"     Lanark  . . . . 

"  Lennox   

"  Lincoln  ... 
City  ,of  London   


County  or  City. 


1 

• 

1 

1 

1 

i 

2 

2 

4 

3 

3 

2 

3 

5 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

3 

5 

4 

8 

12 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

4 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

4 

6 

2 

2 

1 

2 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

6 

2 

8 

3 

3 

2 

2 

County  of  Middlesex   . . 

District  of  Muskoka  

"  Nipissing   

County  of  Norfolk  

"  Northumberland 

•  "  Ontario  

City  of  Ottawa   

County  of  Oxford   

Peel   

Perth   

"  Peterborough  

"       Prince  Edward  . . 

"  Prescott   

"  Renfrew  

Russell   . . . 

City  of  St,  Catharines  .  . . , . 

"  St.  Thomas  

"  Stratford  

County  of  Simcoe  

"  Stormont  

City  of  Toronto  

County  of  Victoria  . . . 

"  Waterloo  

Welland  

"  Wellington  

"       Went  worth  

York...  

Northwest  Territory   

United  States  

Total  


2 
1 

3 

1 
90 


1    I  1 
2 


64 
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VII. — Cities  and  Counties  from  which  pupils  were  received  from  the  opening  of  the 

Institute  till  30th  September,  1893. 


County  or  City. 


District  of  Algoma . . . . 

City  of  Belleville  

County  of  Brant  

City  of  Brantf  ord  . . . . 

County  of  Bruce  

Carleton  . . 
Dufferin  . . . 
Dundas  . . . 
Durham  . . . 

Elgin  

Essex   

Frontenac  . 
Glengarry 
Grenville  . . 

Grey   

City  of  Guelph   

County  of  Haldimand 
"       Halton  . . . . 

City  of  Hamilton  

County  of  Hastings  . , 
"       Huron  . . . 

City  of  Kingston  

County  of  Kent  . , . .  . 
"  Lambton 

"  Leeds  

"       Lanark  . . . . 

"  Lennox   

"       Lincoln  . . . 

City  of  London   

District  of  Nipissing. . 
County  of  Middlesex . . 


1 
3 
7 

11 
6 
2 
1 
3 
2 
4 
7 
5 
7 
2 
7 
2 
4 
6 

10 
5 
7 
5 
7 

12 

10 
2 
3 
3 


1 
1 
5 
7 

11 
1 
1 
2 
3 
4 

16 
2 

2 
10 
2 
5 
1 
10 
4 
9 
4 
4 
3 
1 
2 
1 
3 


2 
4 
12 
18 
17 
3 
2 
5 
5 
8 
23 
7 
7 
4 
17 
4 
9 
7 

20 
9 

16 
9 

11 

15 

11 
4 
4 
6 

16 
1 

16 


County  or  City. 


District  of  Muskoka  .... 

County  of  Norfolk  

"  Northumberland 

"  Ontario   

City  of  Ottawa  

County  of  Oxford  

Peel  

Perth  

"  Peterborough  . . . 
"      Prince  Edward. . 

"  Prescott  

"  Renfrew  

"       Russell  .  , 

City  of  St.  Catharines  

*'       St.  Thomas  . . . . 

"  Stratford   

County  of  Simcoe  

•  "  Stormont  

City  of  Toronto    

County  of  Victoria   

Waterloo  

Wei  land  


Wentworth 

York  

Province  of  Quebec  . .  . 
Northwest  Territory  . 
United  States  


Total 


3 
7 
2 
6 

13 
4 
1 
2 

10 
5 
1 
7 
1 
2 
3 
2 
7 
4 

38 
5 
5 
4 


Wellington  I  10 


328 


245 


*  On  payment. 
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YIII. — Cities  and  Oounties  from  which  pupils  were  received  who  were  in  residence  on 

30th  September,  1893. 


County  or  City. 


District  of  Algoma 
City  of  Belleville  . . 
County  of  Brant . . . 
City  of  Brantford .  . 
County  of  Bruce . . . 
"  Carleton 


"      Dufferin  . , . 

"       Dundas  . . . 

"      Durham  . . . 

"  Elgin  

"  Essex  

*'      Frontenac  . 

"      Glengarry  . 

"       Grenville  . . 

"  Grey  

City  of  Guelph   

County  of  Haldimand 

"  Haliburton 

"  Halton  

City  of  Hamilton  

County  of  Hastings  . . 

"  Huron  .... 
City  of  Kingston  


County  of  Kent  

Lambton 

Leeds  

Lanark  . 
Lennox  . . 
Lincoln  . 
City  of  London   


S 


County  or  City. 


County  of  Middlesex   

District  of  Muskoka  

"  Nipissing   

County  of  Norfolk  

"      Northumberland  . . 

"  Ontario   

City  of  Ottawa    

County  of  Oxford   

Peel  

Perth   

"  Peterborough  

'*       Prince  Edward  

"  Prescott  

*'  Renfrew  

"  Russell  

City  of  St.  Catharines  

"     St.  Thomas  

"  Stratford  

County  of  Simcoe  

"         Stormont  * 

City  of  Toronto  

County  of  Victoria   

"  Waterloo  

Welland  

"  Wellington  

"  Wentworth  

York   


Total 


17 


1 
1 

2 

73 


1 
1 
4 

57 


2 
2 
6 

130 
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Maintenance  Expenditure. 


For  the  year  ending  30th  September,  1893,  compared  with  the  preceding  year. 


Year  ending  30th  September, 
1892. 

Year  ending  30th  September, 
1893. 

Items . 

Service. 

1©  Oi 

pen- 
L893. 

cost 
lil 



Total  ex 
diture,  ] 

Weekly 
per  pui 
1892. 

Yearly  ( 
per  pui 
1892. 

Total  ex 
diture,  1 

Weekly 
per  put 
1893. 

Yearly  < 
per  pu] 
1893. 

$  c. 

$  c.  m. 

$  c. 

$  c. 

$  c.  m. 

$  c. 

1 

Medicines  and  medical  comforts  . 

228  29 

3  2 

1  69 

236  21 

3  4 

1  76 

2 

Butchers'  meat,  fish  and  fowls . . . 

3224  29 

45  9 

23  88 

3032  20 

43  5 

22  63 

3 

Flour,  bread  and  biscuits  

951  96 

13  5 

7  05 

750  00 

10  7 

5  60 

4 

1101  30 

15  6 

8  15 

1144  27 

16  4 

8  54 

5 

1761  75 

25  1 

13  05 

1822  66 

26  5 

13  60 

6 

373  94 

5  3 

2  75 

389  48 

5  6 

2  90 

7 

855  46 

12  1 

6  33 

842  54 

12  0 

6  28 

8 

3115  60 

44  3 

23  07 

3385  15 

48  6 

25  26 

9 

889  48 

12  6 

6  58 

844  61 

12  1 

6  30 

10 

Laundry,  soap  and  cleaning  

296  55 

4  2 

2  19 

279  85 

4  0 

2  08 

11 

Furniture  and  furnishings    .  . . 

957  10 

13  6 

7  09 

327  44 

4  6 

2  39 

12 

Farm,  garden,  feed  and  fodder  . . 

919  48 

13  0 

6  81 

841  55 

12  I 

6  28 

13 

Repairs  and  alterations  

899  09 

12  7 

6  66 

401  26 

5  7 

2  99 

14 

Printing,  postage,  stationery,  etc. 

589  69 

8  4 

4  36 

650  14 

9  3 

4  85 

15 

Books,  educational  apparatus  and 

1156  82 

16  4 

8  56 

570  83 

8  2 

4  26 

16 

2096  65 

29  9 

15  53 

2045  64 

29  3 

15  27 

17 

• 

17333  00 

2.46  5 

128  39 

17390  72 

249  4 

129  70 

Totals   

36750  45 

5.18  3 

272  22 

34954  55 

5.01  6 

260  85 

Average  number  of  pupils  in  1892,  135.      Average  number  of  pupils  in  1893,  134. 
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TWENTY-THIRD  ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF  THE 

INSPECTOR  OF  PRISONS  AND  PUBLIC  CHARITIES 

UPON  THE 

ONTARIO  INSTITUTION 

FOR  THE 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND 

BRANTFORD 

BEING  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  30th  SEPTEMBER 

1894. 


FEINTED  BY  OLDER  OF   THE  LEOISLATIVE  AiSSEMBL\ 


TORONTO  : 

WARWICK  BROS.  &  RUTTER,  Trinters,  &t'.,  G8  and  70  Fhont  Stkkkt  West, 

1895. 


Office  of  the 
Inspector  of  Prisons  and  Public  Charities,  Ontario, 

Parliament  Buildings,  Toronto,  November,  1894. 

Sir, — I  be^  to  transmit  herewith  the  Twenty-third  Annual  Report  upon  the 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  and  Education  of  the  Blind,  at  Brantford,  for  the  year 
ending  30th  September,  1894. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

T.  F.  CHAMBERLAIN, 

Inspector. 

The  Honorable  J.  M.  Gibson,  M.P.P., 

Provincial  Secretary. 


PKOVINCE  OF  ONTARIO  INST£TUTION  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE 

BLIND,  BRANTFORD. 


TWENTY-THIRD  ANNUAL  REPORT 


OF  THE 


INSPECTOR  OF  PRISONS  AND  PUBLIC  CHARITIES 


OF  THE 


PROVINCE   OF  ONTARIO 


Parliament  Buildings, 

Toronto,  November,  1894. 

To  the  Honorable  George  Airey  Kirkpat[iick,  Lieutervint -Governor  of  the  Province 
of  Ontario. 

May  it  Please  Your  Honor  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  twenty-third  Annual  Eepart  upon  the 
Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind  at  Brantford,  for  the  year  ending  30th 
September,  1894. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Your  Honor's  most  obedient  servant, 

T.  F  CHAMBERLAIN, 

Inspector.. 
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THE  INSTITUTION 


FOR  THE 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 


In  my  report  last  year  I  called  attention  to  the  number  and  condition  of  the  blind 
in  this  province  as  compared  with  the  other  provinces  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and 
gave  statistics  as  to  the  number  in  the  Dominion,  how  they  were  distributed,  their 
religion,  sex,  employments,  proportion  to  the  population,  etc.;  also  figures  showing  that 
the  unfortunate  affliction  of  blindness  is  on  the  decrease  and  the  conditions  which  have 
contributed  to  that  end. 

The  very  extensive  report  of  the  Principal,  Mr.  Dymond,  for  the  past  year  renders 
any  lengthy  remarks  on  this  Institution  by  me  unnecessary.  A  careful  perusal  of  his 
report  will  prove  interesting  to  those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  education  of  the  blind. 

The  literary  work  of  the  Institution  is  fully  reported  upon  by  the  examiners, 
Messrs.  Kelly  and  Wilkinson. 

The  examination  in  the  musical  department  was  again  made  by  Professor  Ambrose, 
and  the  result  will  be  found  in  his  report. 

There  is  also  a  lengthy  report  from  Mr.  Truss,  the  instructor  in  the  willow-work 
department. 

The  health  of  the  pupils  in  the  Institution  during  the  past  year  has  been  fairly  good, 
as  will  be  noticed  by  the  report  of  the  attending  physician,  Dr.  Marquis. 

Dr.  Osborne,  oculist,  made  an  examination  of  the  children's  eyes  during  the  past  year, 
and  has  given  a  lull  report  and  classification  of  the  diseases  causing  their  total  or  partial 
blindness. 

For  the  year  ending  30th  September,  1894,  there  were  loO  pupils  in  attendance — 84 
males  and  6G  females — the  number  being  a  little  less  than  in  preceding  years.  But  few 
changes  have  taken  place  in  the  teaching  staff  of  the  various  departments  during  the 
year.  I  find  that  the  proficiency  attained  by  the  pupils  engaged  in  piano-tuning  is  not 
up  to  the  standard  which  I  should  like  to  see.  Two  or  three  lessons  a  week  during  the  short 
time  of  their  attendance  at  the  Institution  are  not  sufficient  to  enable  the  pupils  to 
iicquire  that  knowledge  of  tuning  which  they  ought  to  have  to  qualify  them  for  following 
the  business.  While  it  is  true  that  many  of  the  graduates  have  attained  to  a  high  degree 
of  efficiency  and  have  been  generally  successful  in  their  avocation,  more  speedy  and  better 
results  would  be  assured  by  a  close  oversight  of  the  pupils  by  a  resident  instructor. 
Also  more  additional  appliances  for  imparting  a  more  practical  knowledge  of  the  mechanical  ^ 
branch  of  the  work  are  much  needed. 
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During  the  year  the  class  rooms  have  been  much  improved  with  new  flooring  and 
desks  and  other  improvements  have  been  made  to  the  building  and  grounds. 

A  new  barn  and  a  cow  stable  have  been  erected.  The  products  of  the  farm  have 
been  fairly  good. 

The  officers  and  teachers  have  taken  every  interest  in  the  work  of  preparing  the 
pupils  for  active  and  useful  lives  after  leaving  the  Institution. 

The  reports  made  of  my  official  visits  and  inspections  are  appended,  and  I  have  to 
thank  the  Principal,  Mr.  Dymond,  officers  and  teachers  for  their  kindness  and  courtesy 
to  me  during  those  visits. 

Inspections. 

I  made  my  first  inspection  of  this  Institution  for  the  current  year  on  the  13th 
January,  and  found  all  the  departments  in  a  clean  and  well-kept  condition.  The 
dormitories,  dining-rooms,  class  rooms,  and  chapel  have  been  thoroughly  renovated  during 
the  year. 

The  pupils  were  seen  in  their  classes,  and  the  teachers  in  charge — from  the  kinder- 
garten class  to  the  highest  class  of  advanced  pupils — showed  very  great  interest  in  their 
work. 

Those  female  pupils  showing  an  aptitude  for  industrial  work  were  being  taught  sewing, 
knitting,  and  fancy  work.  In  the  willow-work  shop  a  number  of  the  boys  were  engaged 
in  basket  and  willow^  furniture  making,  under  the  direction  of  Mr,  Truss.  The  sales 
from  this  shop  go  towards  buying  material  and  providing  outfits  for  graduates  when 
leaving  the  Institution. 

The  boys  who  are  learning  piano-tuning  receive  instruction  two  days  each  week,  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  a  practical  resident  instructor  should  be  employed  in  training 
those  who  intend  to  follow  piano-tuning  and  repairing  for  a  livelihood,  as  the  present 
arrangement,  limiting  the  instruction  to  two  days  per  week,  is  hardly  sufficient  to  secure 
proficiency  in  the  work  within  a  reasonable  time  of  residence. 

The  inmates  were  all  well. 

The  Bursar's  office  was  in  good  order,  and  the  books  written  up.  The  general 
management  of  the  Institution  was  satisfactory. 

A  barn  is  very  much  required  on  the  premises  for  storing  farm  produce  and  housing 
stock. 

I  again  visited  the  Institution  for  the  Bliud,  Brantford,  on  the  25th  October,  when 
there  were  129  pupils  in  the  several  classes — viz.,  60  girls  and  G9  boys,  all  of  whom  were 
enjoying  good  health. 

The  general  condition  of  the  buildings  and  grounds  was  very  satisfactory.  Consider- 
able work  was  done  during  the  summer  ia  repairing  the  class-rooms  and  dormitories, 
relaying  floors,  etc. 

New  desks  have  been  placed  in  the  class-rooms  and  new  bedsteads  in  the  boys' 
dormitories. 

Some  new  instruments  have  been  added  to  the  musical  department,  and  an  electric 
motor  for  running  the  organ  has  been  put  in. 
A  new  heating  boiler  has  been  put  in. 

A  new  barn  has  been  built,  and  the  outbuildings  generally  improved. 
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All  the  different  departments,  school-rooms,  dining-rooms,  dormitories,  teachers' 
rooms,  working-rooms,  wash-rooms,  etc.,  were  in  good  condition. 

Work  in  the  willow-shop  has  been  making  good  progress,  some  of  the  pupils  taking  a 
great  interest  in  learning  the  trade. 

The  produce  of  the  farm  was  fairly  good  this  season,  and  the  stock  was  in  good 
order. 

The  offices  of  the  Principal  and  Bursar  were  in  perfect  order. 

The  teachers  appear  to  take  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  their  work.  In  addition  to 
literary  work  music  is  taught,  and  a  number  of  pupils  are  taught  piano-tuning.  The 
smaller  children  have  a  kindergarten  department. 

The  gymnasium  is  complete,  and  very  much  enjoyed  by  the  pupils,  who  spend  an 
hour  or  two  daily  in  physical  training. 

There  have  been  some  changes  in  the  teaching  staff  during  the  year.  One  of  the 
teachers,  Mr.  Padden,  who  was  so  long  disabled  by  his  broken  arm,  has  quite  recovered. 


REPORT  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL. 

Ontario  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind.  - 

Brantford,  Oct.  1,  1894. 

T.  F.  Chamberlain,  Es(^,  M.  D. 

Inspector  of  Public  Institutions. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  report  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  30th,  1894. 

It  has  been  my  practice  hitherto  to  confine  myself  to  a  concise  presentation  of 
statistics  with  a  running  commentary  on  the  routine  work  of  the  Institution.  On  this 
occasion  1  propose  to  preface  the  usual  details  with  a  few  remarks  on  the  nature  and 
objects  of  the  Institution,  the  character  and  quality  of  the  instruction  given,  and  the 
economical  aspects  of  its  management. 

Public  Criticism. 

It  is  clear  that  some  persons  to  whose  wishes  and  enquiries  I  am  bound  to  pay 
deference  desire  information  in  these  regards.  For  twenty-two  years  the  Institution  has 
scarcely  been  touched  by  the  shafts  of  criticism.  Its  supplies  have  been  voted  from 
session  to  session  with  bar-^iy  a  remark.  Only  very  occasionally  has  some  wandering 
and  wondering  legislator  been  found  within  its  walls.  A  humane  sentiment  has  per- 
vaded the  public  mind  and  stilled  even  the  troubled,  and  sometimes  troublesome  soul  of 
the  financial  critic.  To  anglicize  a  well-known  French  proverb,  to  begin  to  excuse  is  to 
suggest  there  is  cause  for  accusation.  There  has,  up  to  a  few  months  sincf>,  been  no 
attack,  and  so  attempts  at  defence  would  have  been  only  suggestive  of  an  unquiet  con- 
science. 

But  recently  the  situation  has  somewhat  changed.  The  exciting  influence  of  a 
general  election  has  been  felt  even  here.    Preceding  and  during  the  contest  both  in  the 


legislature  and  on  public  platforms  the  Institution  for  the  blind  has  received  attention. 
No  one  has  any  right  to  complaia  of  this;  least  of  all  those  who  have  a  good  answer  to 
adverse,  although  in  our  case,  as  a  rule,  I  am  bound  to  say  by  no  means  unkindly — com- 
ments. Writing  nearly  the  same  story  year  after  year  is  not  a  very  cheerful  duty.  A 
little  opposition  gives  spice  and  purpose  to  the  task,  and,  in  my  experience,  it  often  does 
good  rather  than  harm  to  the  subject  of  attack,  especially  where  the  defendant  has  the 
right  of  reply.  Now  the  sugoestion, — I  believe  they  have  hardly  been  formulated  as 
charges — are,  so  far  as  I  understand  them,  nea**ly  as  follows  : 

1.  That  the  educational  work  of  the  Institution  is  not  up  to  the  proper  standard  of 
efficiency. 

2.  That  the  industries  taught  are  not  those  best  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  blind. 

3.  That  the  staff  of  instructors  and  employees  is  larger  than  it  ought  to  be. 

4.  That  the  cost  of  maintenance  is  too  great. 

All  which,  it  must  be  admitted,  are  most  legitimate  subjects  for  enquiry  and  discus- 
sion* 

Objects  of  the  Institution. 

This  Institution  has  been  established  to  give  to  those  young  people  of  Ontario  who,  by 
reason  of  blindness  or  impaired  vision,  cannot  be  educated  in  the  public  schools,  an 
education  as  nearly  as  possible  equal  to  that  which  the  public  schools  supply  to  the 
sighted  ;  and  the  first  question  that  will  be  asked  will  be,  what  are  the  qualifications  of 
those  by  whom  knowledge  is  imparted  to  the  blind  scholars  ? 

The  Literary  Staff. 

We  have  (exclusive  of  the  Kindergarten  Directress)  four  (two  male  and  two  female) 
literary  teachers.  I  believe  one  of  the  statements  to  which  currency  was  given  in  or 
out  of  the  Legislature  was  that  the  senior  master  was  the  holder  of  only  a  third-class 
certificate.  No  teacher  of  this  Institution  for  years  has  taught  on  a  third  class  certificate. 
The  officer  in  question  never  held  a  third-cl'">ss  certificate.  He  taught  origin  illy,  for 
he  is  now  a  man  of  mature  age  and  experience,  on  one  of  the  old  county  certificates. 
Under  the  new  system  he  took  an  excellent  second-class,  taught  in  various  schools  in 
the  States  and  Ontario,  had  been  appointed  head  master  of  one  of  the  large  ward 
schools  in  Brantford,  and  had  been  teaching  in  the  Collegiate  Institute  in  this 
city,  when,  a  vacancy  suddenly  occurring  through  the  death  of  the  then  senior  male 
teacher,  he  was  selected  unhesitatingly  by  the  former  Principal,  J.  Howard  Hunter,  M.A., 
himself  a  distinguished  educationist,  and,  on  that  gentleman's  recommendation,  appointed 
to  the  position  he  has  now  held  with  honor  to  himself  and  benefit  to  the  Institution  for 
eighteen  years.  Mr.  Wickens  has  been  not  only  a  teacher  but  a  student  and  reader.  I 
will  venture  to  say  that,  for  general  and  useful  information  on  all  educational  subjects  he 
has  few  superiors.  It  would  have  been  easy  for  him  to  have  taken  a  first-class  certificate 
and  he  would  have  done  so,  but  it  was  deemed  best,  in  the  interest  of  his  new  work,  he 
should  devote  his  whole  energies  to  the  blind  educational  methods.  In  these  he  is  an 
adept. 

The  other  male  literary  teacher  of  last  session  held  a  second-class  certificate  and  was 
head  of  a  public  school  when  he  came  to  us.  His  successor,  just  appointed,  also  has  a 
second-class,  has  taught  for  ei^ht  years,  and  comes  from  the  position  of  head  of  a  large 
public  school  with  the  highest  testimonials  as  to  his  competence  and  ability  in  the  actual 
work  of  teaching. 

The  two  lady  literary  teachers  have  both  been  with  us  for  just  eleven  years.  One  of 
them  holds  a  first-class  Normal  school  certificate,  and  had  a  thorough  experience  as  a 
public  school  teacher  before  accepting  her  present  appointment.  The  other  lady  had  her 
earliest  training  as  a  teacher  in  Brantford.  She  came,  by  steady  promotion,  to  be  the 
head  of  the  senior  division  of  the  great  Central  school  here  ;  quitted  that  post  for  that  of 
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English  teacher  in  the  Port  Hope  Collegiate  Institute  (one  opening  of  the  kind  out  of 
several  that  awaited  her  choice)  and  was  preparing  pupils  for  matriculation  when 
appointed  to  her  present  situation.  I  think,  therefore,  1  have  established  conclusively 
that  the  quality  and  standing  of  our  teaching  staff  is  sufficiently  high  for  any  reasonable 
demands  upon  it.  Certainly  it  is  equal  to  anything  required  by  the  public  schools,  while 
we  are  able  to  grapple,  if  necessary,  with  all  grades  up  to  matriculation  for  th.e  University. 

On  this  point  I  draw  your  attention  to  the  Examiners'  opinion.  Of  those  officials  I 
will  say  something  presently.  The  Examiners  say  in  their  appended  report  :  *' Of  the 
efficiency  of  the  teaching  staff  in  the  literary  subjects  little  need  be  said.  They  are 
thoroughly  capable  instructors,  all  holding  Provincial  certificates,  none  lower  than  the 
second  class  grade,  and  all  successful  public,  or  public  and  high  school  teachers.  Of  the 
thoroughness  of  their  work  the  results  of  the  examinations  for  years  back  afford  the  best 
evidences." 

The  Examiners  of  the  Literary  Classes. 

Prei^ious  to  my  appointment  as  Principal  no  independent  examinations  were  held. 
It  was  not  my  good  fortune  to  be  like  my  able  predecessor,  an  educationist  by  profession. 
I  welcomed  therefore,  wiih  no  small  pleasure,  the  decision  of  the  department  that  annual 
examinations  should  be  the  rule  in  future.  The  gentlemen  selected,  and  who  have  ever 
since  discharged  the  duty,  were  :  Dr.  Kelly,  Public  School  Inspector  of  Brant  County 
and  Mr.  Wm.  Wilkinson,  M.  A.,  Principal  of  the  Brantford  city  schools.  Dr.  Kelly  is 
one  of  the  oldest  public  school  inspectors.  Mr.  Wilkinson  has  been  twenty-two  years  in 
his  present  position.  I  think  he  has  some  nine  hundred  pupils  under  his  immediate 
charge  in  the  Central  school.  Both,  consequently,  are  most  competent  judges  of  teachers, 
of  the  progress  of  the  pupils,  of  the  organization,  of  a  school,  and  of  the  instruction 
imparted.  They  spend  three  days  annually  in  the  Institution,  examine  every  pupil  in 
the  literary  classes,  and  assign  to  each  his  or  her  due  percentage  of  marks,  100  being  in 
all  cases  the  maximum.  Their  advice  is  sought,  too,  on  any  subject  connected  with  the 
curriculum  of  study  where  it  is  likely  to  be  helpful.  I  refer  any  one  sufficiently  interested 
to  peruse  it,  to  the  Examiners'  report.  It  should,  1  think,  satisfy  every  impartial  mind  (1) 
that  the  instruction  imparted  is  equal  to  the  pupils'  needs ;  (2)  that  what  is  taught  is 
taught  thoroughly.  The  Examiners,  whose  opinion  on  the  latter  point  has  been  already 
quoted,  remark  as  to  the  former:  "  In  our  opinion  the  curriculum  as  it  now  stands  is 
sufficiently  extensive."  The  Examiners  say  elsewhere  :  "  Except  in  the  single  depart- 
ment of  mathematics  (for  experimental  science  is  out  of  the  question  here)  the  pupils  of  the 
higher  classes  are  the  peers  of  those  in  the  higher  forms  of  the  public,  and  the  lower  forms 
of  the  high  schools.  In  subjects  depending  chiefly  on  memory  they  are  probably  better." 
By  reference  to  the  report  of  the  examination  of  the  highest  arithmetic  class  the  last 
statement  will  be  verified.  After  paying  a  high  tribute  to  its  teacher's  efficiency,  the 
examiner  says  :  "  The  average  of  a  class  of  13  was  78  per  cent,  in  a  set  of  14  questions 
comprising  examples  in  analysis,  percentage,  commission,  taxation,  interest,  mensuration, 
partnership,  and  the  application  of  proportion  and  some  other  rules.  The  problems  were 
solved  quickly  and  in  a  concise  manner,  showing  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  matter. 
That  there  had  been  no  rote  teaching  was  abundantly  evident  from  the  work  done  and 
the  way  in  which  they  did  it." 

Higher  Education. 

I  have  gone  thus  fully  into  the  literary  class  work  of  the  Institution  because,  as  I 
showed  at  the  commencement,  that  is  the  primary  object  of  its  existence.  It  may  be 
asked  whether  we  are  contented  to  stop  here,  whether  we  cannot  lift  our  puj  ils  to  a 
higher  educational  level,  enable  them  to  accomplish  greater  achievements  in  the  literary 
field?  This  is  done  sometimes  elsewhere;  why  not  here?  My  answer  is,  that  we 
have  wrestled  with  higher  education  and  are  prepared  to  wrestle  with  it  again  ;  to 
prepare  pupils  for  matriculation  if  desired.  But  (1)  it  is  only  at  intervals  and  in 
rare  instances  that  such  a  demand  is  made  upon  us  ;  and  (2)  the  chances  of  the 
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ordinary  blind  youth  in  any  one  of  the  professions  are  so  limited  it  would  be 
unwise  to  encourage  an  ambition  that  is  only  likely  to  lead  to  disappointment.  The 
question  is  not  what  can  a  blind  youth  be  taught,  for  he  can  be  taught,  I  admit,  (given 
good  abilities)  nearly  anything,  bub  what  can  he  succevssfully  adopt  as  a  means  of  liveli- 
hood when  taught  1  The  medical  profession  is  out  of  the  question  ;  as  a  teacher  in  the 
public  or  high  schools  a  blind  applicant  would  stand  no  chance  at  al),  even  although  he 
had,  by  great  efforts,  secured  a  certificate  ;  a  blind  man  may  pass  his  legal  examinations 
and  be  called  to  the  bar,  but  there  the  real  difficulties  begin,  and  are,  I  fear,  insuperable. 
So  far  as  my  information  goes  a  career  founded  on  literary  attainments  only  has  in  Ontario 
in  most,  if  not  all  cases,  resulted  in  disappointment.  There  is  one  profession,  however, 
the  sacred  ministry,  in  which  a  young  man  duly  called  and  gifted,  although  blind,  might, 
I  believe,  succeed.  I  have  more  than  once  brought  this  subject  before  the  minds  of 
pupils.  No  one  has  yet  responded  to  the  suggestion.  It  is  obviously  a  subject  not  to  be 
pressed  too  hastily  or  urgently.  Should  any  pupil  show  a  leaning  in  that  direction  he 
will  have  every  needful  assistance  in  accomplishing  his  object.  Meantime  let  me  say, 
once  for  all,  that  it  is  the  practical,  not  the  merely  showy  or  ornamental  we  propose  here 
to  aim  at.  What  we  do  is  honest  work  for  an  attainable  purpose.  Our  achievements 
may  be  humble  compared  with  some  lofty  ideals,  but  we  have  no  toleration  or  place  for 
shams. 

The  Kindergarten. 

This  may  be  regarded  as  a  preparatory  branch  of  the  literary  department.  Its 
directress  holds  a  certificate  from  the  Normal  Training  School  at  Toronto.  The  work  of 
the  blicd  pupils  has  stood  the  test  of  competition  and  comparison  at  the  World's  Fair  and 
elsewhere,  with  that  of  any  sighted  exhibits. 

The  Musical  Department. 

Arising  na.turally  out  of  the  desire  to  make  their  lives  cheerful,  to  give  employment 
to  leisure  in  a  delightful  pursuit,  to  provide  an  avocation  for  the  more  talented,  a  depart- 
ment of  musical  instruction  has  been  created.  It  is  sometimes  imagined  that,  because  sa 
many  blind  persons  resort  to  music,  the  blind  are  specially  musical.  This  is  a  delusion. 
But,  doubtless,  even  if  not  gifted  \vith  the  musical  talent  in  an  especial  sense,  a  blind  boy 
or  girl  will  seize  hold  of  music  when  a  sighted  one,  otherwise  occupied,  would  pass  it 
by.  For  those  who  have  the  talent,  music  is  unquestionably  the  hope  and  sheet  anchoi\ 
There  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  blind  person  attaining  the  highest  place  as  a  musician. 
Blind  teachers,  if  they  are  really  able,  compete  on  a  very  fair  footing  with  sighted  ones  ; 
hence  the  liberal  and  costly  outlay  under  this  head — are  the  results  satisfactory  1  Now, 
here  let  me  say,  as  I  may  have  to  repeat,  no  education  or  instruction  will  overcome 
all  personal  or  mental  defects.  To  these,  too  many  failures  in  both  musical  and 
industrial  avocations  must  bs  attributed.  In  teaching  especially,  address,  deportment, 
a  ready  adaptability  to  circumstances  are  of  the  first  importance.  One  with  less  than 
the  highest  gifts,  may,  with  these,  succeed ;  the  brightest  musical  genius  without  them, 
may,  as  a  teacher,  fail.  I  have  before  me  some  melancholy  illustrations  of  this  truth. 
On  the  other  hand  not  a  few  of  our  former  pupils  are  doing  well  in  this  connection. 

The  Music  Staff. 

We  have  four,  one  male  and  three  female,  music  teaehers.  The  former  is  head  of  the 
music  staff.  His  special  duties  are  instruction  in  the  pipe  organ,  pianoforte,  and  vocal 
music.  This  gentleman  is  an  associate  of  the  College  of  Music  (England)  ;  holds  first- 
class  certificates  for  music  in  the  Society  of  Arts  (England) ;  and  is  also  an  associate  of  the 
Canadian  College  of  Organists.  All  these  are  proofs  of  a  thorough  musical  education, 
hard  study  and  professional  culture.  The  lady  teacher  standing  next  in  order  takes  the 
highest  class  in  counterpoint,  harmony  and  the  theory  of  music,  as  well  as  the  senior 
female  pupils  on  the  pianoforte.     She  has  successfully  passed  two  out  of  the  three 
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examinations  requisite  to  receive  the  d'^gree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  from  Trinity  University, 
and,  having  taken  a  course  in  the  Conservatory  of  Music,  Toronto,  will  claim  its  diploma 
in  June  next.  Degrees  and  diplomas  in  music  are  a  comparatively  recent  experience  in 
Ontario.  The  two  ladies  not  yet  specifically  referred  to  have  been  respectively  engaged 
in  their  profession  for  fifteen  years  or  over.  They  hold  no  degrees  or  diplomas,  but  laek 
for  nothing  necessary  to  make  the  painstaking,  thorough  and  successful  teacher. 

Musical  Examinations. 

In  this  department,  as  in  the  literary  classes,  there  is  an  annual  examination.  The 
examioer,  for  several  years,  has  been  Professor  R.  S.  Ambrose,  of  Hamilton.  He  is  one 
of  the  oldest  and  best  known  music  teachers  in  the  Province.  Hun'lreds  of  his  former 
pupils  can  testify  to  his  ability,  and  above  all  to  his  thoroughness.  Professor  Ambrose 
devotes  two  days  to  the  individual  examination  of  the  pupils  in  instrumental  music  and 
to  the  collective  efforts  of  the  vocal  classes.  He  also  advises  us  generally  as  to  the  curri- 
culum, and  any  other  matters  bearing  on  the  work. 

Quality  op  the  Work. 

The  quality  of  the  work  done  is  attested  by  the  examiner's  report.  In  counterpoint, 
on  papers  founded  on  Dr.  Bridge's  Canto  Fermos,  the  markings  of  the  first  class  last  June 
averaged  94  per  cent.,  and  in  harmony  (Pfout's  exercises!  they  were  equally  successful. 
The  second  clas^,  examined  on  exercises  from  Emery's  Elem.encs  of  Harmony,  made  an 
average  of  63  5  per  cent.  The  character  of  the  instruction  given  in  the  above  studies, 
as  well  as  in  the  pipe  organ,  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that,  within  the  last  three 
years  two  of  our  male  pupils  have  graduated  as  associates  of  the  Canadian  College  of 
Organists,  after  a  pretty  severe  examination  in  both  theory  and  execution.  One  of  these 
youns:  men  received  the  highest  marks  in  theory  of  the  whole  number  examined.  Such 
men  as  S.  P.  Warren,  of  New  York,  or  Messrs.  Torrington,  W.  E.  Fairclough,  and  Yogt. 
of  Toronto,  can  speak  of  the  quality  of  the  instruction  by  which  our  pupils  have  benefited. 
Nor  were  those  who  thus  secured  recognized  honors,  by  any  means  isolated  cases  of  high 
attainments.    Others  who,  for  personal  reasons  failed  to  compete,  were  quite  their  equals. 

Pianoforte  pupils  are  taught  according  to  a  regular  system  of  graded  studies.  By 
comparing  our  course  of  five  grades  with  that  of  the  Toronto  College  of  Music,  I  find  they 
are  nearly  identical  up  to  the  fifth  grade.  The  fourth  grade  of  the  college  is  the  one  the 
student  is  required  to  pass  before  receiving  a  teacher's  certificate.  It  may  be  worth  while 
to  consider  whether  we  .should  not  adopt,  in  all  its  details,  the  pianoforte  course  of  one  or 
other  of  the  now  well-established  Toronto  schools  of  music  ;  and  also  whether,  in  the 
future  engagements  of  teachers,  a  certificate  or  diploma  from  a  college,  indicating  the 
grading  of  the  applicants,  should  not  be  required,  may  also  be  a  question.  But,  while 
that  may  be  a  means  of  satisfying  the  public  and  answering  criticism,  it  will  not  provide 
more  solid  ins'truction,  or  more  painstaking  instructors  than  we  possess  already. 

The  Industrial  Department. 

The  industrial  training  of  the  pupils  is,  so  far  as  the  main  object  of  the  in.stitution 
is  concerned,  extra-educational.  What  shall  be  taught,  who  shall  be  taught,  whether  in 
fact  anything  shall  be  taught  not  included  in  the  public  school  curriculum,  is  entirely 
discretionary.  But,  granted  that  certain  industries  shall  be  attached  to  the  pupils'  educa- 
tional training,  the  question  is,  what  shall  they  be  1  As  to  the  female  pupils,  the 
propriety  of  teaching  the  use  of  the  sewing  and  knitting  machine,  and  instructing  them 
in  hand-sewing  and  knitting  and  fancy-work  generally,  is  never  disputed.  But  with 
regard  to  male  pupils,  the  question  of  profitable  employment  has  always  been  a  very 
perplexing  one.  People  who  attempt  to  give  outside  advice  on  this  subject,  usually  only 
afford  additional  illustrations  of  a  standing  difficulty.  Some  even,  who  have  a  certain 
experience  in  the  matter,  do  not  help  much  by  their  suggestions.  At  the  recent  conven- 
tion of  American  Educators  of  the  Blind  we  heard  of  a  pupil  who,  although 
totally  blind,  had  developed  an  extraordinary  faculty  for  clock  repairing  and  lock- 
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smithing.  That  he  could  pick  any  lock  in  the  institution  was  one  of  the  interest- 
ing evidences  of  his  talent.  Whether  that  was  a  desirable  tendency  to  cultivate, 
might  be  an  open  question.  This,  however,  is  only  one  of  many  isolated  instances 
of  the  kind  that  continually  come  before  the  educators  of  the  blind.  Out  of  the 
fifty  or  sixty  youths  in  the  same  institution,  probably  not  a  second  could  have 
been  found  with  the  like  aptitude.  Even  such  aptitude  and  handiness  need  training 
and  teaching  in  order  to  make  the  perfect  workman.  And  it  would  add  alarm- 
ingly to  the  staff  of  instructors  if  for  every  one,  or  even  every  few  pupils  with  particular 
tastes  or  abilities,  a  separate  instructor  had  to  be  secured.  The  proTolem  to  be  solved  is 
not,  what  can  an  abnormally  clever  or  peculiarly  constituted  blind  youth  be  taught  to  do  I 
but,  what  trade  of  general  utility  can  a  considerable  proportion  be  taught  to  follow  with 
a  reasonable  expectation  that  they  will  be  able  to  earn  a  modest  livinof,  and  compete  with 
sighted  labor.  This,  again,  is  partly  to  be  decided  by  locality  and  local  conditions  of  trade. 
In  the  neighborhood  of  large  populous  centres,  certain  trades  may  be  carried  on  that 
would  be  quite  out  of  place  in  rural  districts,  from  which  our  pupils  largely  come. 

For  the  industry  and  talents  of  our  male  pupils,  we  have  hitherto  provided  two 
outlets,  piano-tuning  and  the  willow  and  rattan  work. 

Piano-Tuning. 

The  depressed  state  of  trade  recently  has  affected  the  piano  business  very  seriously. 
Some  excellent  tuners,  former  pupils,  have,  from  no  iault  of  their  own,  been  out  of 
employment.  But  so,  too,  have  been  not  a  few  of  their  sighted  fellow  craftsmen.  As  a 
rule  a  youth  graduating  as  a  piano-tuner,  especially  if  he  is  so  fortunate  as  to  secure  a 
position  for  a  time  in  a  factory,  does  well.  I  can  point  to  instances  on  all  hands  where 
either  in  factories  or  on  their  own  account,  our  piano-tuning  graduates  have  succeeded 
admirably,  belter,  many  of  them,  than  they  would  have  done  if,  as  sighted  persons,  they 
bad  followed  the  perhaps  ruder  and  more  laborious  calling  which,  without  special  training, 
would  alone  have  been  open  to  them.  Our  piano-tuniog  department,  however,  has  grown 
rapidly  into  importance  out  of  small  beginnings.  From  four  or  five  specially  apt  youths 
to  whom  as  a  privilege  instruction  in  piano-tuning  was  given,  we  have  now  a  class  every 
session  of  over  twenty.  The  attendance  for  a  few  hours  on  two  days  in  the  week  of  the 
instructor  is  not  sufficient.  The  daily  practice  should  be  under  skilled  supervision.  More 
time  is  needed  for  practical  instruction  in  making  minor  repairs.  The  study  of  the  piano 
mechanically  is  important,  and  not  much  time  is  available  for  it.  The  trifling  sum  now 
paid  to  the  instructor  is  not  sufficient  to  secure  all  we  want  for  the  perfect  development 
of  this  important  department.    The  remedy  is  a  very  simple  and  obvious  one. 

Willow- Wok  K. 

The  experience  of  willow-work  graduates  has  been  more  varied  than  has  been  that 
of  the  piano-tuners.  But  that,  1  venture  to  say,  has  been  rather  the  fault  of  the  men 
than  of  the  trade.  Many  of  them  have  been  conscious  of  this.  Otherwise  we  should  not 
have  waited  over  twenty  years  to  be  told  our  experiment  had  been  a  failure.  No  small 
number  have  come  to  us  as  grown  youths  or  of  adult  age.  Many  of  these  have  lost  their 
sight  while  engaged  in  rough  and  unsettled  avocations.  Some  have  not  previously  led 
the  most  regular  lives.  Steady  industry  and  application  have  been  distasteful  to  such. 
When  the  wholesome  discipline  and  restraints  of  the  Institution  are  removed  and  the 
struggle  for  bread  begins,  old  habits  reassert  themselves ;  all  is  not  smooth  sailing  ;  rest- 
lessness and  discouragement  supervene ;  the  trade  is  thrown  up,  some  peripatetic  vocation 
offers  apparent  advantages  :  and  people  who  know  nothing  and  sympathize  much  with  a 
blind  man's  failure  charge  his  ill  success  to  his  trade  and  not  to  himself.  One  case  in  par- 
ticular I  observed  which  was  noisily  proclaimed  to  be  a  proof  of  the  willow-work  not  being 
suited  to  the  wants  of  the  blind.  It  was  that  of  a  young  man  with  great  personal  and 
local  advantages  had  he  availed  of  them  and  had  he  possessed  the  moral  stamina  required 
to  ensure  success  anywhere  He  had  thrown  up  his  hands  in  despair  at  the  end  of  ten 
weeks  ! ! !    What  sighted  man  ever  makes  his  trade  a  success  in  ten  weeks  1 

Our  graduates  in  this  branch  who  may  be  regarded  as  successful  are  of  two 
classes:  (1)  Those  steadily  and  continuously  working  at  their  trade,  and  (2)  those 
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whose  time  is  only  partially  so  occupied.  The  latter  form  a  pretty  large  percent- 
age of  the  whole.  The  majority  live  as  I  have  said  in  rural  districts.  A  person 
even  if  totally  blind  can  do  a  great  deal  of  helpful  and  useful  work  when 
accustomed  to  his  local  surroundings.  And  if,  in  addition  to  such  hindiness  on 
the  farm  or  around  the  homestead,  a  blind  youth  can  make,  say  only  one  hundred 
dollars  a  year  by  his  trade,  I  hold  that  hs  time  at  the  Institution  has  been  well  spent, 
and  that  the  effort  to  instruct  him  in  both  its  industrial  and  moral  aspects  has  been  more 
than  justified.  To  pretend,  however,  that  an  industrious  graduate,  under  ordinary  condi- 
tions, choosing  a  favorable  spot  for  his  business,  cannot  earn  a  living  by  the  willow  trade 
is  proved  by  the  facts  to  be  an  absurdity,  lb  is  not  necessary  to  encumber  this  report 
with  personal  details,  but  the  facts  will  be  forthcoming  whenever  required.  The  means 
of  and  reasons  for  success  are  quite  readily  accessible  as,  too,  are  the  causes  of  failure. 
Briefly  summarized  the  advantages  of  the  willow  work  trade  as  an  industry  for  the  blind 
are  as  follows  :  (1)  The  articles  made  are  of  great  variety  and  in  universal  demand  ;  (2) 
in  Canada  we  have  no  large  factories  for  such  goods  competing  with  the  private  maker  ; 
{3)  tlie  goods  are  easily  marketed  ;  (4)  the  needful  arrangements  for  carrying  on  the  busi- 
ness are  of  the  simplest  nature ;  (5)  by  the  use  of  blocks  and  models  the  blind  workman 
can  be  placed  on  an  approximate  equality  with  the  sighted  one  ,  (6)  the  material  can  be  easily 
grown  or  collected,  in  the  country  may  be  raised  by  the  person  using  it  ;  (7)  the  cost  of 
the  material  bears  a  very  small  proportion  to  the  manufactured  product ;  (8)  it  is  a  trade 
in  which  slight  defects  in  the  quality  or  appearance  of  the  goods  turned  ouu  do  not  destroy 
their  usefulness,  even  if  the  market  value  be  somewhat  reduced  ;  (9)  it  needs  no  special 
intelligence,  although  that  quality  tells  here  as  well  as  everywhere  else.  I  kuow  of  no 
other  handicraft  available  by  the  blind  combining  so  many  favorable  conditions.  And  no 
one  has  yet  ventured  to  suggest  any  practicable  substitute.  In  the  States  corn  broom- 
making  is  largely  followed.  Why  '?  Only  because  no  other  industry  presents  itself.  Our 
position  in  that  respect  is  envied  by  our  confreres  on  the  other  side.  Tne  great  factories 
over  there,  with  a  plethora  of  labor,  would  swamp  the  small  producer  of  willow-work. 
On  the  other  hand  1  do  not  believe  any  one  can,  in  Ontario  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
as  a  private  manufacturer  make  brooms  at  a  saleable  proSt.  A  very  intelligent  blind  man 
recently  told  me  he  had  made  200  dozen  brooms  as  an  experiment.  The  material  cost 
him  within  a  fraction  of  the  price  at  which  the  same  goods  at  the  Central  Prison  could  be 
bought  ready  made.  Some  enquiries  as  to  mat-making  have  been  attended  with  similar 
results.  And  so  with  some  other  trades.  Either  the  local  competition  is  too  great ;  the 
necessary  appliances  are  too  cumbrous ;  the  art  is  too  difficult  to  be  easily  acquired ;  or 
the  market  is  too  distant  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  case  of  the  blind.  It  is  further 
interesting  to  know,  that  at  the  only  other  Institution  for  the  Blind  in  the  Dominion  on 
any  scale  worth  mentioning,  the  one  at  Halifax,  the  willow-working  is  (with  the 
exception  of  piano-tuning)  exclusively  taught,  and  with  a  large  and  undeniable  measure 
of  success.  All  other  handicrafts  have  been  renounced  in  its  favor.*  As  I  have  said 
already,  the  industrial  employment  of  thr  blind  is  a  very  perplexing  problem.  My  seniors 
in  the  profession  by  twenty  years  are  not  able  to  solve  it  satisfactorily.  A  committee  of 
experienced  educators  of  the  blind  appointed  at  the  late  Biennial  Convention  is  now  con- 
sidering the  whole  question.    Their  report  will  be  awaited  with  interest. 

The  Number  of  Teachers,  Instructors  and  Employees. 

The  number  of  persons  engaged  in  connection  with  the  Institution  has  been  the  subject 
of  remark.  This  is  very  natural.  (1)  It  is  the  one  institution  maintained  by  the  Gov- 
ernment in  which  those  for  whom  it  is  carried  on  do  nothing  towards  the  work  connected 
with  it.  The  Asylums,  the  Central  Prison,  the  Reformatories,  the  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  can  all  call  on  their  inmates  for  help  in  domestic  or  other  particulars. 
Here  we  can  profitably  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  All  the  work  of  the  farm,  the  grounds, 
the  domestic  departments,  has  to  be  done  by  hired  help,  (2)  Not  only  do  the  pupils  fail 
to  help,  but  they  need  in  various  ways  to  be  helped.  We  try  to  teach  them  to  be  helpful, 
but  the  raw  material  as  it  comes  to  us  is  too  often  very  helpless  indeed,    As  regards  our 

*  It  is  stated  in  a  recent  report  that  pupils  of  this  Institution  are  now  being  trained  a'^  bell-liangers, 
telephone  repairers,  etc.    We  have  yet  to  learn  the  practical  results  of  this  experiment. 

(2  Blind.) 
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particular  conditions,  too,  it  wili  be  observed  that  we  produce  much  which  might  but  for  our 
existing  facilities  be  purchased.  The  number  of  names  on  the  pay  lists  might  be  reduced 
so  far  as  some  of  our  hands  are  concerned,  but  then  the  result  would  be  seen  in  milk  bills, 
bread  bills,  accounts  for  all  sorts  of  odd  jabs  and  repairs  or  apparatus  now  represented  by 
the  carpenters'  wages,  and  so  forth.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  Institution 
would  lose  financially  and  in  other  ways  by  any  change  in  these  respects.  Again,  as  to 
domestics.  If  we  .subdivide  them  into  laundry  women,  cook  and  assistant,  and  eight  or 
nine  waitresses,  housemaids,  etc.,  and  remember  what  all  the  washing,  cooking,  attend- 
ance on  those  who  cannot  wait  on  themselves  or  one  another,  and  cleaning  such  an 
establishment  entail,  the  wonder  is,  not  at  the  number  employed,  but  at  the  possibility  of 
accomplishing  it  all  with  the  present  number  with  efficiency,  regularity  and  punctuality. 
A  matron  charged  with  supervising  the  whole  domestic  economy,  a  boys'  nurse  with  the 
oversight  of  seventy  to  eighty  youths  from  six  years  of  age  upwards,  in  all  that  relates  to 
their  clothing,  cleanliness  and  health,  a  girls'  nurse  with  some  sixty  girls  to  watch  over  ia 
the  same  respects,  will  hardly  be  deemed  supernumeraries  or  sinecurists. 

The  Teaching  Staff. 

But  is  the  staff  of  teachers  and  instructors  larger  than  it  ought  to  be  1  Let  it  be 
remembered  that  in  every  branch  of  instruction  the  teaching  has  to  be  individual  in  its 
charajter.  If  any  one  will  take  the  trouble  to  try  and  teach  one  blind  child  anything 
and  then  ask  himself  how  long  it  would  take  him  to  struggle  with,  say  six,  ten  or  twelve 
all  wanting  to  learn  the  same  thing  at  the  same  moment,  he  will  see  exactly  where  the 
difficulty  lies.  Taking  first  our  girls'  industrial  work  in  which,  with  very  rare  exceptions 
all  our  female  pupils  take  part  •  we  have  only  one  lady  over  the  work  room  (sewing  by 
machine  and  hand,  fitting  up  work,  etc.)  and  one  over  the  knitting  (machine  and  hand) 
and  fancy  work  in  all  its  branches  These  two  have  an  assistant  between  them,  a  former 
pupil  who  gives  her  help  in  eiiher  room  as  the  pressure  of  work  demands  it.  We  have 
one  instructor  for  the  willow-work,  and  one  who  attends  twice  in  the  week  for  piano- 
tuning.  The  kindergarten  class  of  course  has  its  own  trained  directress.  There  remain 
the  two  principal  departments  of  instruction,  the  literary  classes  and  music.  As  already 
mentioned  there  are  fcur  teachers  to  each  of  these  branches. 

The  Music  Staff. 

The  senior  music  teacher  has  five  pupils  on  the  pipe  organ,  seven  on  the  pianoforte, 
seven  in  a  daily  vocal  class  for  advanced  voices ;  a  junior  vocal  class  meeting  once  in  the 
week  from  3  to  4  p  m.  and  a  senior  vocal  class  twice  a  week  at  the  same  hour.  This  in 
addition  to  instruction  in  sacred  vocal  music  to  ihe  pupils  congregationally,  as  well  as  to 
his  fair  share  of  general  oversight,  of  reading  to  the  male  pupils,  and  all  the  calls  which 
form  a  necessary  part  of  the  life  of  an  officer  in  an  institution  for  the  blind. 

The  senior  lady  music  teacher  has  fifteen  piano  pupils,  mostly  the  more  advanced,  and 
takes  a  class  daily  in  counterpoint  and  harmony.  The  other  resident  lady  teacher* has 
21  pupils  on  the  piano  or  reed  org -in  and  also  a  daily  class  in  harmony.  Both  ladi-^s  take 
their  share  in  duties  out  of  class  hours.  The  fourth  music  teacher  is  non-resident  and 
attends  five  mornings  and  two  afternoons  in  the  week.    She  has  thirteen  pupils,  all  boys. 

All  music  taught  it  must  be  recollected  has  to  be  dictated.  The  process  of  instruc- 
tion is  slow,  constant  repetition  is  necessary.  How  can  aiyoae  say  then,  that  in  point  of 
numbers,  our  music  staff  is  excessive  ?  And  who  would  wish  to  limit  its  capabilities  when 
it  is  borne  in  mind  that  music  is  joy  to  the  life  even  if  it  is  not,  as  in  many  cases  it  is,  a 
means  of  permanent  maintenance  to  the  blind. 

The  Literary  Staff. 
I  come  last  to  the  literary  teachers.  Their  classes  are  usually  attended  by  80  to  90 
pupils,  Nu  educator  of  the  blind  will  admit  that,  under  our  system  more  than  a  dozen 
can  be  properly  taught  in  one  class.  Such  appliances  as  the  pointer  and  the  blackboard, 
by  which  pupils  can  be  taught  by  the  roomful  in  public  schools  at  a  time  are  not  possible 
with  us.    Even  if  the  class  is  addressed  collectively  the  several  pupils  must  have  their 
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msmory  tested  and  stimulated  individually.  The  public  school  teacher's  idea  is  the 
instruction  of  the  mass  ;  the  teacher  of  the  blind  has  to  deal  not  with  the  mass  but  the 
unit.  Now  in  any  public  school  with  80  to  90  pupils  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest 
grade  taught  on  the  collective  system  would  anyone  say  that  less  than  two  teachers  would 
be  required  ?  Then  if  two  be  needed  to  teach  the  numbers  mentioned  of  seeing  children 
possessing  all  the  educating  power  and  resources  of  the  eye,  on  the  collective  system,  can 
four  be  too  many  to  accomplish  the  work  on  the  individual  system  with  pupils  in  dark- 
ness 1  Must  not  every  rational  person  agree  with  our  experienced  examiners  when  they 
express  the  opinion  that  the  number  of  the  literary  staff  could  not  "in  any  way  be 
reduced  without  serious  injury  to  the  classes  and  the  Institution." 

Physical  Culture. 

Physical  culture  is  an  indispensable  branch  of  the  training  of  the  blind.  Their  lack 
of  natural  robust  recreation  has  to  be  supplied  by  the  gymnasium  scientifically  conducted. 
We  have  an  officer  whose  special  duty  it  is  to  direct  the  pupils' gymnastic  and  calisthenic 
exercises.  He  also  acts  as  supervisor  of  the  male  pupils  out  of  class  hoars,  and  in  other 
ways  performs  many  useful  duties. 

A  Comparison. 

A  comparison  of  our  staff  with  that  of  other  institutions  for  the  blind  will  show  that 
the  fii^arps  on  UiB  whole  are  in  our  favor.  So  far  as  the  reports  of  the  leadingr  institu- 
tions in  the  States  assist  me,  I  fin i  that  while  we  have  a  teaching  staff,  all  told,  of 
fifteen  (15),  the  Perkins'  Institute,  Boston,  with  provision  for  about  the  same  number  of, 
pupils,  has  thirty-three  (33)  ;  Pennsylvania  (about  183  pupils)  twenty-seven  (27);  New 
York  City  (200  pupils)  twenty-three  (23) ;  while  New  York  State  with  about  the  same 
nuraV)er  of  pupils  has  exactly  the  same  number  of  teachers  as  ourselves.  These  are  in- 
stitutions with  which  the  comparison  may  be  made  with  most  fairness.  Of  course  a 
few  pu|ii  s,  more  or  less  makes  little  or  no  difference.  Our  full  number  is  140  and  we 
have  usually  approximated  pretty  nearly  to  that  figure.^ 

Cost  op  Maintenance, 

The  cost  of  maintaining  an  institution  for  the  blind  is,  for  reasons  already  given 
and  others  always  large  in  {)roportion  to  tangible  results.  If  looked  at  from  the  mere 
economist's  point  of  view  it  is  a  great  outlay  for  small  and  often  indefinite  returns.  Bub 
then,  in  the  same  sense,  the  expenditure  on  asylums,  reformatories  and  other  provisions 
for  the  less  fortunate  or  helpless  may  be  accounted  wasteful.  Nay,  is  not  a  good  deal  of 
money  thrown  away  on  the  incapable  or  unworthy  in  the  ordinary  expenditure  on  our 
pul)lic  schools  for  the  sighted  1  The  fact  is,  that  the  economical  is  only  one  side  and  the 
least  important  one  to  be  looked  at  in  this  connection.  Christianity,  represented  by  wise 
and  beneficent  statesmanship,  revolts  from  such  mean  conceptions  of  duty.  It  does  not 
educ-ite  the  blind  only  to  provide  future  consumers  of  dutiable  sjoods  or  contributors  to 
municipal  taxes.  The  legislature  which  lately  to  a  man  cheered  and  welcomed  a  humane 
measure  to  provide  for  the  protection  of  homeless  or  neglected  children,  is  not  likely  to 
ask  whether  it  will  pay  to  educate  the  b'ind.  The  sole  question  will,  I  believe,  be  what 
should  its  cost  to  give  every  blind  child  in  this  province  such  an  education  as  will  place 
him  or  her  on  the  nearest  equality  with  the  seeing?  The  reasons  why  this  is  an  expen- 
sive process,  some  of  which  liave  been  already  noticed  and  commented  on  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows  : 

(1)  The  inability  of  the  blind  to  contribute  to  their  own  maintenance  while  under 
instiuction. 

(2)  The  large  amount  of  domestic  and  other  help  consequently  required. 

(3)  The  demand  of  necessity  for  individual  as  contrasted  with  collective  te  ching. 

(4)  The  number  oi  branches  of  instruction  covering  both  ordinary  education  and 
industrial  trainings. 

*  I  read  in  a  recent  publication:  "The  Pennpylvania  Institiation  for  the  Blind  began  its  sixty-tbixd 
year  with  one  hundred  and  sixty-Beven  pupils  and  thirty  teachers  / !  " 
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The  causes  of  a  large  expenditure  under  the  first,  second  and  third  heads  have  been 
already  discus^,ed.  A%  respects  instruction  in  its  several  lines  I  find  that  by  a  compari- 
son with  such  leading  institutions  in  the  States  as  I  have  already  referred  to,  the  cost  of 
instruction  averages  about  ninet} -eight  dollars  (898)  per  head  while  ours  is  from  $55  to 
$60  per  head.  In  attempting  a  comparison  with  American  institutions  of  the  total  cost  of 
maintenance  exact  figures  are  hardly  obtainable  as  the  charges  vary  in  character  and  the 
distinction  between  payments  on  revenue,  and  those  on  capital  account  are  not  always  on 
all  fours  with  ours.  But,  by  my  best  efforts,  I  am  able  to  say  that,  in  this  respect  the 
coD?.parison  is  most  favorable  to  Ontario.  We  have,  it  must  be  remembered,  a  larger  sum 
to  ])ay  for  fuel  than  most  of  the  institutions  in  the  States  ;  we  provide  clothing  for  sev- 
eral indigent  pupils,  always  chargeable  there  to  the  municipalities,  and  our  arrangements 
for  guides  to  travelling  pupils  are  unknown  on  the  other  side.  Yet  I  find  that  while  in 
1803  and  1894  the  average  cost  per  pupil  in  Ontario  was  respectively  $260.85  and  $267.66 
in  Boston  by  the  last  report  before  me  it  was,  on  the  same  basis,  $316  ;  New  York  City, 
8315;  New"  York  State,  $294;  Pennsylvania,  $270;  Michigan,  $284 /Texas,  $287  and 
Maryland,  $280  ;  Illinois  gives  the  low  average  of  $232,  but  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  school  population  there  includes  a  class  of  over-age  persons  by  which  the  average 
attendance  is  largely  increased,  and  the  average  cost  proportionately  lessened.  Wis- 
consin averages  $210.  Taking  the  whole  of  the  institutions  named  the  average  cost  per 
i3upil  is  S27S.  In  our  own  case  our  fixed  expenditure  is  quite  equal  to  a  pupil  popula- 
r.ion  of  150  to  160.  With  that  number  the  average  would  be  reduced  as  low  as  any  in 
rhe  above  list.  I  have  now,  I  think,  answered  all  the  objections  with  which  I  proposed 
at  the  outset  to  deal.  I  trust  I  have  made  it  clear  that  our  educational  standard 
is  sufficiently  high  ;  that  the  industries  taught  are  the  best  that,  in  view  of  all  the 
circumstances  have  yet  presented  themselves ;  that  our  staff  is  not  larger  than  efi&ciency 
requires  ;  and  that  the  expenses  are  not  greater  than  those  ordinarily  needed  to  maintain 
?uch  an  institution. 

Pupil  Population. 

The  enrolment  of  pupils  in  the  year  ending  September  30th,  1894,  numbered  150, 
of  these  85  were  males  and  65  females,  as  against  90  males  and  64  females,  a  total  of  154 
entered  in  the  previous  year. 

The  pupils  in  attendance  at  the  tlose  of  the  session  in  June  last  numbered  133,  of 
whom  74  were  males  and  59  females.  Of  these,  59  males  and  51  females,  a  total  of  110, 
had  returned  on  the  30th  September,  1894.  This  leaves  twenty-three  to  be  accounted 
for  as  follows  : 


Graduates  and  retired  pupils  : 

Willow  shop  (with  outfits)   

Piano-tuning,  with  pipe  organ  and  pianof«^rte,  and 

literary  classes   

Piano-tuning  and  literary  classes  

Literary  classes  and  industrial  work   

Woi  k  room  and  knitting   

Music  classes  (advanced  pupils,  not  full  graduates)  . 
Pianc-tuning  (to  enter  factory  before  graduating) . . 
Willow  shop  pupils  (over  age)  with  partial  outtits.  . 
Excluded  on  account  of  physical  or  mental  incapacity 

Excluded  on  account  of  improved  vision  

Left  to  follow  callings   

Detained  by  ill  health   

do       for  surgical  treatment   

do       temporarily  for  domestic  reasons  


Retired,  cause  not  assigned 


M. 

V. 

Total 

3 

0 

3 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2' 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

1 

2 

3 

0 

1 

1 

2 

0 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

15 

8 

21 


Our  returns  to  30th  September,  1894,  show  12G  pupils  on  the  register  (68  males  and 
68  females),  four  less  than  at  the  same  date  la^t  year.  Sixteen,  not  on  last  year's  regis- 
ter, have  been  admitted,  thirteen  for  the  first  time  and  three  who  had  been  on  the  roll 
at  some  former  period. 

The  new  pupils'  ages  are  as  follows  : 

Seven  yeai  s  

Nine  "   

Eleven  "   

Twelve  "  

Fourteen  years  

Twenty   

Thirty-eight  "  

Three  former  pupils   

Pupils  of  last  session  


M. 

F. 

Total. 

[ 

0 

1 

L 

1 

4 

0 

1 

1 

I 

1 

X 

2 

2 

0 

2 

1 

1 

2 

0 

1 

1 

8 

5 

i;? 

1 

2 

3 

59 

51 

110 

68 

58 

126 

The  arrival  of  one  new  pupil  while  this  report  ha^.  been  in  process  of  compilation^ 
and  advices  as  regards  the  absentees  and  others,  indicate  that  the  number  with  which 
the  Institution  closed  in  June  will  be  shortly  reached.  While  on  this  subject  I  may 
remark  on  the  tendency  rather  to  a  limitation  than  increase  in  the  number  of  those 
eligible  for  admission  or  retained  when  admitted.  Four  causes  at  least  are  evideiitljr 
operating  in  this  direction. 

(1)  The  cessation  to  a  large  extent  of  promiscuous  immigration. 

(2)  Improvements  in  ophthalmic  surgery  and  antiseptic  methods. 

(3)  Exclusion  of  those  incapable  of  receiving  appreciable  practical  benetit. 

(4)  More  cautious  treatment  of  undesirable  applicants. 

Not  a  few  of  our  pupils  in  the  past  have  been  importations  who,  either  from 
impaired  vision,  or  a  tendency  to  blindness,  or  from  exposure  under  new  conditions  ta 
unaccustomed  avocations,  have  drifted  into  the  Institution.  This,  however,  is  now 
apparently  of  infrequent  occurrence.  The  great  advance  in  ophthalmic  surgery  is  having 
a  wide  influence,  not  perhaps  so  much  in  curing  blindness  as,  by  prompt  and  skilful  treat- 
ment, preventing  it  from  becoming  permanent,  or  by  giving  to  the  eye  sufficient  vision  to 
meet  the  demands  of  many  of  the  avocations  of  life,  so  that  recourse  to  our  methods  is  unnec- 
essary. Then  again,  in  a  preventive  sense,  antiseptic  science  is  doing;  a  great  work. 
Legislation  has,  in  some  cases,  come  boldly  to  the  aid  of  the  profession  in  this  regard. 
As  president  of  the  late  Convention  of  American  Educators  of  the  Blind,  I  took  the 
opportunity  of  referring  to  the  questions  of  causation  and  prevention  and  may  be  per- 
mitted to  insert  the  following  extract  from  my  opening  remarks  : 

"  In  Great  Britain  an  intelligent  attention  to  the  causes  of  blindness  has  already 
borne  fruit.  In  a  letter  to  the  London  Times,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Buckle,  superinten- 
dent of  the  York  School  for  the  Blind,  are  some  very  valuable  statistics  bearing  on  this 
point  In  1871,  Mr.  Buckle  remarks,  there  was  in  England  one  blind  person  in  every 
1,051  ;  in  1881,  one  in  every  1,137  ;  in  1891,  one  in  every  1,235.  If  the  ratio  of  1871 
had  been  maintained,  the  total  blind  in  1891  would  have  numbered  27,569,  whereas  the 
census  returns  showed  only  23,467,  or  a  reduction  of  4,102  in  20  years.  The  fact  that 
the  decrease  of  blindness  in  children  under  five  years  of  age  has  been  31  per  cent,  is  not 
more  gratifying  than  it  is  suggestive.  The  further  statement,  that  in  persons  over  65 
years  of  age  the  decrease  is  27  per  cent.,  bears  proud  testimony  to  the  advance  in  the 
science  of  ophthalmic  surgery.  Considering  the  various  forms  of  eye  disease  to  be  met 
with  among  the  very  mixed  populations  of  our  institutions,  too  much  care  cannot  be 
taken  to  avoid  the  risks  of  contagion  from  purulent  conjunctivitis  and  other  like  causes,- 
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Keglect  of  due  precautions  cannot  fail  to  Uai  to  irreparable  mischief.  On  the  other 
hand,  with  the  ever  increasing  experience  and  improved  methods  and  appliances  of  the 
skilled  oculist ;  with  a  more  intelligent  readiness  to  resort  to  his  advice  in  place  of  that 
of  the  unskilled  operator  or  the  pretentious  quick;  with  precautions  against  contagion 
in  conrection  with  the  family  or  institution  or  school  or  any  place  of  public  resort  ;  and 
with  the  more  radically  preventive  measures  previously  hinted  at  systematically  enforced, 
cases  of  actual  blindness  should  become  few  indeed  as  compared  with  their  present 
number." 

The  necessity  for  excluding  those  who,  by  reason  of  physical  or  mental  infirmity, 
are  ineligible,  while  questions  of  degree  arise  demanding  careful  and  thoughtful  treat- 
ment, is  too  obvious  co  need  comment.  Such  cases  are  fit  subjects  for  an  asylum  ;  they 
are  out  of  place  in  a  school.  And  I  feel  sure  that  a  very  cautious  attitude  towards  all 
over-age  applicants  is  the  policy  which  will  meet  your  approval.  Our  new  pupils,  with 
perhaps  one  exception,  are  rather  above  than  below  the  average  standard  of  intelligence. 

Graduates. 

Of  the  three  young  men  who  graduated  from  the  willow  shop,  1  have  specific  infor- 
mation that  two  are  doing  well.  Of  the  success  of  the  third,  should  his  health  noj  fail 
him,  I  have  no  doubt.     I  am  not  apprised  up  to  date  regarding  the  prospects  of  others. 

The  Staff, 

One  c?xange  in  the  staff  has  occurred  owing  to  the  retirement  of  Mr.  George  Mc- 
intosh, literary  teacher,  and  the  consequent  appointment  of  Mr.  T.  ^Yalter  McLean  to 
fill  the  vacancy.  Of  the  latter  gentleman's  recommendations,  and  of  the  merits  of  the 
staff  generally,  I  have  said  sufficient  for  the  occasion  elsewhere. 

The  Literary  and  Music  Classes. 

The  reports  of  the  respective  examiners  will  fully  describe  the  progress  of  these 
classes.  I  have  already  indicated  some  possible  opportunities  for  slight  improvements 
and  these  will  be  carried  out  whenever  found  to  be  desirable.  It  is  very  pleasant  to 
know  that  in  all  such  matters  the  end  can  be  attained  without  friction,  and  that,  on  the 
contrary,  all  co-operate  with  me  for  a  common  end  with  harmony  and  cordiality. 

The  Piano-Tuning  Class. 

This  class  contains  twenty  pupils  at  the  present  time,  of  whom  fourteen  were  under 
instruction  last  session,  while  six  are  new  candidates.  I  have  alluded  to  the  necessity 
for  putting  this  very  important  department  on  a  more  liberal  footing,  both  as  respects 
instruction  and  equipment. 

The  Willow  Shop. 

The  many  that  have  graduated  during  the  past  few  sessions,  or  who  have  retired 
with  partial  outfits,  but  equal  to  their  o|)portunities  or  abilities,  and  the  causes  affecting 
admissions  to  the  Institution  generally,  have  reduced  the  number  of  pupils  in  this  branch 
of  instruction  at  the  present  time  to  twenty.  Candidates  for  transference  from  other 
classes,  or  new  applicants,  will  probably  increase  the  class  to  nearly  its  ordinary  strength 
as  the  session  advances.    The  instructor's  report  is  as  follows  : 

Mr.  A.  H.  Dymond,  Principal  : 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  report  upon  the  operations  of  the  workshop 
during  the  year  ending  September  30th,  189:1,  and  to  refer  to  some  of  the  details  con- 
nected with  the  teaching  of  twenty-two  blind  youths  the  "  fine  art '' of  earning  their 
own  bread  and  butter.  It  would  be  wearisome  work  to  explain  the  process  by  which  a 
blind  youth,  who  perhaps  has  never  been  allowed  to  handle  a  knife,  whittle  a  stick,  or 
'do  anything  but  talk  ac.d  listen  for  the  dinner  bell,  is  sometimes  converted  into  an 
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industrious  self-sustaining  workman.  It  would  be  a  grand  thing  if  we  could  make 
skilled  workmen  of  all  such  and  find  them  positions,  but  we  cannot  do  this. 

The  following  statement  of  sales  and  work  made  and  on  hand  will  show  to  some 
extent  the  practical  nature  of  the  instruction  given  in  the  workship  during  the  session. 
Let  it  be  remembered  that  this  work  is  made  by  blind  apprentices,  many  of  them  only 
in  the  shop  a  few  hours  each  day,  and  a  few  of  them  of  the  class  described  above,  also 
that  very  much  of  the  work  made  by  these  blind  pupils  during  their  first  year's  efforts 
has  no  commercial  value  and  that  their  instruction  means  a  great  waste  of  materials,  and 
then  a  fair  estimate  of  the  practical  nature  and  value  ot  the  Institution  may  be  made. 

Sales  made  by  trade  instructor   $462  75 

Stock  on  hand  ,  .      75  00 

A  supply  of  willow  and  chair  cane  was  given  to  nine  pupils  who  had  made  consider- 
able progress  during  the  session  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  make  a  few  articles  of  willow- 
ware  without  the  aid  of  the  instructor.  The  following  statement  will  give  further  evidence 
of  the  practical  nature  of  the  instruction  given  to  those  pupils  during  the  session  : 


J.  S.  earned  •.   $14  00 

J.  B.    "    40  00 

J.  T.    "    15  00 

W.  M.  "    12  00 

H.  G.   "    20  00 

J.  B.    22  00 

A.  L.    "    5  00 


Two  others  have  not  reported. 

H.  G.  is  a  pupil  who  learned  ihe  mat-making  in  an  English  institution,  came  to 
this  country  and  started  mat-making,  but  found  that  mats,  the  product  of  prison  labor, 
could  be  bought  in  this  country  at  little  more  than  it  cost  him  for  the  raw  materials. 
He  is  now  learning  willow-work,  and  from  his  first  effort  as  shown  above,  feels  satisfied 
that  he  will  be  able  to  follow  this  work  after  he  leaves  this  Institution  with  profit. 

The  two  last  above-mentioned  pupils  have  not  returned  to  the  Institution,  but  one 
of  them  was  reported  to  have  been  working  steadily  at  his  trade  during  the  vacation. 

At  the  close  of  the  session  three  of  our  pupils  were  found  to  be  competent  work- 
men, and,  OQ  your  recommendation  being  approved,  were  supplied  with  outfits  consisting 
of  tools,  models,  willow,  etc.  Reports  from  these  graduates  show  them  to  be  working  at 
willow-work  and  earning  their  own  living. 

A  partial  outfit  was  given  to  a  fourth  pupil  whose  h3alth  would  not  permit  of  a 
steady  application  to  work,  and  who  had  received  under  this  circumstance  all  the  instruc- 
tion he  could  benefit  by.  This  pupil,  when  health  permits,  will  be  able  to  earn  sufficient 
to  pay  the  cost  of  food  and  clothing. 

The  exhibit  made  by  the  industrial  departments  of  this  Institution  at  the  Toronto 
exhibition  attracted  much  attention.  Not  a  little  surprise  and  a  great  deal  of  favorable 
comment  were  expressed  by  thousands  of  visitors  at  the  great  variety  of  useful  articles 
our  pupils  are  taught  to  make. 

During  the  vacation  I  came  in  contact  with  a  number  of  former  pupils,  suggestions 
were  solicited  from  them,  and  the  question  was  asked,  "  Can  you  suggest  anything  above 
what  we  are  doing  in  the  way  of  industrial  instruction  for  the  blind  that  would  be  of 
permanent  value  V    To  this  they  all  but  invariably  replied  in  the  negative. 

The  present  session  has  commenced  with  twenty  pupils  in  the  workshop,  they  all 
seem  cheerful  and  teachable  ;  thi  old  lessons  will  be  enforced  that  work  is  ennobling  and 
idleness  demoralizing,  that  the  earning  of  one's  bread  and  butter  is  a  "fine  art,''  and 
the  first  occupation  of  man. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

THOMAS  TRUSS, 

BRA.NTFORD,  October  Ist.,  1891.  Trades  Instructor. 
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The  Work-room  and  Knitting  and  Fancy  Work  Glasses. 

These  classes  have  well  maintained  their  character  for  good  and  tasteful  work  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  The  respective  classes  are  now  fairly  well  proportioned  and  of  manage- 
able size.  Care  is  also  taken  to  secure  for  the  pupils  a  due  share  of  instruction  in  the 
first-named  room,  where  the  severely  useful  is  perhaps  a  little  less  attractive  than  the 
very  beautiful  and  ornamental  products  of  knitting  and  fancy  work. 

The  Kindergarten. 

The  literary  examiners  include  the  kindergarten  in  their  reports.  Its  usefulness  . 
cannot  be  overestimated.    The  class  this  year  numbers  fourteen  members. 

The  Library. 

The  following  are  the  additions  to  the  library  since  my  Ixsb  report  was  issued  : 
Kingsley's  "  Water  Babies  ; "  Lubbock's  Beauties  of  Nature  ;  "  "  Risselas  ; "  "  Peasant 
and  Prince  ; "  Biographical  Sketches  ;  Abbot's  *'  J  alius  Cie^ar  Story  of  the  Saracens," 
and  stories  of  American  Progress,  all  in  line  type.  Stainer's  Organ  Method,  Theory  of 
Sound,  and  a  large  assortment  of  music  in  N.  Y.  Point. 

Health — Discipline. 

I  am  happy  to  state  that  during  the  last  session  we  were  free  from  epidemic  disease 
altogether,  except  for  a  couple  of  cas^s  of  whooping  cough.  Other  claims  on  our  phy- 
sician's skill  occurred  from  time  to  time.  To  these  Dr.  Marquis  will  make  sufficient 
allusion.  An  accident  to  the  cook,  an  aged  woman,  from  fracture  of  the  hip  joint,  and 
the  sudden  death  of  a  young  domestic  will  also  be  referred  to  in  the  physician's  report. 
One  male  and  female  pupil  who  were  attacked  respectively  with  dysentery  and  typhoid 
fever  were  placed  in  our  excellent  city  hospital  and  made  good  recoveries.  A  second 
male  pupil,  an  adult,  in  whom  symptoms  of  pulmonary  consumption  had,  previous  to  his 
return  developed  themselves,  was  also  sent  to  the  same  Institution  where  he  remains,, 
awaiting,  I  fear,  the  not  distant  end.  A  few  mild  cases  of  chicken-pox  have  also  ap- 
peared, and  some  children  are  still  under  care  for  that  malady.  The  discipline  of  the  In- 
stitution was  well  preserved  during  the  past  session.  One  youth,  who  persisted  in 
breaking  the  rules  by  using  tobacco,  was  sent  home.  He  has  been  re-aduiitted  after  pro- 
mise of  amendment,  on  probation. 

The  Gymnasium. 

Intimately  connected  with  the  health  of  the  pupils  are  the  gymnastic  exercises,  in 
which  all  in  turn  systematically  take  part.  Our  instructor  in  this  department,  Mr. 
Padden,  has  made  the  work  the  subject  of  special  study  and  observation  and  the  result* 
are  highly  satisfactory. 

Oculist's  Examination. 

The  visit  of  Dr.  Osborne,  our  eximlning  oculist,  took  place  in  the  spring  of  the 
year.  Oae  hundred  and  thirty  pupils  were  examined.  His  report  will  no  doubt  be 
read  with  much  interest. 

World's  Fair  and  Toronto  Exhibition. 

Those  who  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  our  exhibit  at  the  World's  Fair  at 
Chicago  were  unanimous  in  their  complimentary  references  to  its  excellence.  I  believe 
a  "  diploma"  is  forthcoming  as  a  permanent  record  of  the  estimation  in  which  our  dis- 
play was  held.    Many  of  the  goods  sent  to  Chicago  being  returned  in  good  condition,  I 


arranged,  with  your  approval,  to  send  them,  with  some  others,  to  the  Toronto  exhibition 
for  this  year.  The  exhibit  was  in  charge  of  Mr.  Truss,  our  Trades  Instructor,  who  re- 
fers in  his  report  to  the  great  interest  it  excited.  He  was  assisted  by  one  of  our  recent 
graduates,  Samuel  Prittie,  who  gave  illustrations  to  the  visitors  of  our  methods  of  in- 
struction. This  exhibit  and  the  pretty  wide  circulation  of  an  illustrated  pamphlet,  des- 
criptive of  the  work  of  the  Institution,  have  elicited  many  enquiries  as  to  our  conditions 
of  admission,  and  I  expect  quite  a  number  of  applications  will,  in  time,  result. 

The  Grounds,  Farm,  etc. 

No  considerable  work  has  been  attempted  in  connection  with  the  grounds  of  the 
Institution  this  year,  unless  it  be  the  planting  of  the  locust  hedge  recommended  in  my 
las:  report,  as  a  substitute  for  the  old  boundary  fence.  Nature  is,  with  a  little  assistance 
and  small  outlay  on  our  part  doing  much  every  year  for  the  beautiful  site  and  its  sur- 
roundings. An  almost  uninterrupted  drought  of  eight  weeks'  duration  has  blighted  our 
hopes  of  a  fuil  crop  of  potatoes  and  field  roots,  but  we  still  hope  for  quite  a  considerable 
yield.  Our  apple  crop, — unfortunately  mostly  summer  and  early  fall  varieties, — has 
been  unusually  abundant.  The  absence  of  grasshoppers  and  also  of  destructive  insects 
this  year  has  been  very  marked,  the  more  so  after  our  last  year's  experience  of  these 
pests. 

Improvements. 

The  erection  of  a  barn  with  cow  stable  now  nearly  completed,  will  prove,  I  am 
sure,  not  only  a  great  accommodation  but  an  economical  addition  to  our  farm  buildings. 

The  sewage  system  provided  at  a  very  considerably  outlay  some  two  years  since,  has 
fully  justified  our  expectations.  Nothing  could  be  more  perfect.  The  spring,  from 
which  we  have  always  hitherto  obtained  a  more  than  abundant  supply  of  the  purest 
water  having  of  late  shown  signs  of  a  falling  oflf,  connection  (for  use  in  case  of  need  only) 
has  been  established  between  the  city  mains  and  our  tanks  fo  that  we  are  ready  for  any 
emergency.  The  reflooring  and  furnishing  with  desks  of  the  last  of  the  class-rooms,  and 
the  substitution  of  a  further  number  of  the  fine  pupils'  bedsteads  made  at  the  Central 
Prison  for  as  many  of  the  old  ones  may  also  be  referred  to. 

An  electric  motor,  to  drive  the  bellows  of  the  pipe  organ,  has  been  furnished  by  the 
Brantford  Electric  Street  Car  company,  whose  lines  approach  very  closely  to  our  build- 
ings. The  power  is  supplied  from  the  company's  wire.  This  is  a  great  improvement  on 
the  old  system  ot  hand  pumping.  The  pipe  organ  was  also  taken  down  during  the  vaca- 
tion and  thoroughly  cleaned,  a  proceeding  very  necessary  after  thirteen  years'  use  under 
somewhat  unfavorable  conditions. 

I  will  not  encumber  this  already  lengthy  report  with  any  allusion  to  prospective  needs 
or  improvements,  except  to  remark  that  the  reasons  for  the  oft-times  suggested  extension 
of  the  east  wing  are  as  cogent  as  ever. 

Acknowledgments. 

We  have  received  as  usual  only  kindness  and  proofs  of  good  will  from  our  many 
Brantford  friends,  always  particularly  remembering  the  clergy  of  the  city  in  this  connec- 
tion.   To  all  I  desire  once  more  to  tender  my  hearty  acknowledgments. 

I  have  the  honor  to  ba.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  H.  DYMOND, 

Principal. 

Brantford,  October  1st.,  189i. 
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LITERARY  EXAMINERS'  REPORT. 

To  Dr.  Chamberlain, 

Inspector  of  Charities  for  Ontario. 

Sir,- -The  undersigned,  at  the  instance  of  the  Principal,  instructed  by  yourself,  com- 
menced the  examination  of  the  literary  classes  in  the  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of 
the  Blind,  at  Brantford,  on  the  30th  of  May  ultimo,  and  continued  it  for  three  days. 
Although  the  examination  was  held  about  a  week  earlier  than  in  the  previous  year  the 
season  was  much  more  adv'^anced — the  foliage  of  the  trees  in  the  grounds  and  around  the 
buildings  was  full}^  out  and  the  flowering  plants  in  full  bloom.  The  Institution  and  its 
surroundings  never  looked  better,  and  the  same  statement  may  be  truthfully  made  of  the 
intfrior.  The  class  rooms  and  corridors  were  clean  and  in  perfect  order,  and  everything 
seemed  to  move  along  without  apparent  effort  and  without  friction 

It  has  been  our  privilege  and  duty  during  the  past  thirteen  years  to  examine  the  literary 
classes  here  and  to  note  the  general  work  and  management  of  the  Institution.  It  has 
often  been  a  cause  of  surprise  to  us  that  children  deprived  of  the  most  important  of  the 
senses  could,  in  a  brief  interval  of  time,  acquire  knowledge  so  extensive,  so  varied  and  so 
accurate.  Except  in  the  single  department  of  mathematics  (for  experimental  science  is 
■out  of  the  question  here)  the  pupils  of  the  higher  classes  are  the  peers  of  those  in  the 
Mgher  forms  of  the  public  and  the  lower  forms  of  the  high  s;hools.  In  subjects  depend- 
ing chiefly  on  the  memory  they  are  probably  better.  A  few  years  ago  one  or  two  pupils 
took  up  Latin,  French  and  German,  and  at  least  one  matriculated  with  credit  at  Trinity 
University.  But  the  experiment  was  not  continued,  possibly  because  it  was  out  of  the 
line  of  legitimate  work  and  consumed  time  that  might  be  otherwise  more  profitably 
employed.    In  our  opinion  the  curriculum,  as  it  now  stands,  is  sufficiently  extensil  e. 

Of  the  eflficiency  of  the  teaching  staff  in  the  literary  subjects  little  need  be  said — 
they  are  all  experienced  and  thoroughly  capable  instructors,  all  holding  provincial  certi- 
ficates, none  lower  than  the  second  diss  grade,  and  all  successful  public  or  public  and 
high  school  teachers.  Of  the  tnoroughness  of  their  work  the  results  of  the  examinations 
for  years  back  afford  the  best  evidence.  Nor  could  their  number,  in  our  opinion,  in 
any  way  be  reduced  without  serious  injury  to  the  classes  and  the  Institution,  always 
provided  the  number  of  pupils  is  not  reduced. 

As  the  object  of  literary  training  in  this  Institution  is,  we  presume,  to  furnish  the 
pupils  with  a  means  of  intellectual  pleasure  and  to  enable  them  hereafter  to  extend  their 
reading  rather  than  to  fit  them  to  earn  a  livelihood — in  short  to  educate  them — it  follows 
that,  as  the  end  of  the  course  draws  near,  they  should  devote  themselves  to  music,  to 
tuning,  to  basket  making  and  the  various  employments  coming  under  the  supervision 
of  the  efficient  trade-instructor,  and  the  young  ladies  in  charge  of  the  girl's  industrial 
department.  Thus  they  are  enabled  to  make  a  start  in  life  with  a  chance  of  ultimate 
success  which  otherwise  they  would  never  hav^e  had. 

Hence  the  value  of  the  Institution,  hence  the  invaluable  boon  it  confers  upon  a  class 
of  our  people  otherwise  helpless,  and  hence,  too,  the  strongest  argument  for  its  liberal 
support  by  tne  Province  of  Ontario.  Only  those  who  have  seen  the  inmates  at  work  and 
at  play  have  observed  their  growing  intelligence,  and  the  tone  of  general  kindliness  that 
prevails,  can  duly  appreciate  the  utility  and  the  importance  of  such  an  establishment. 

Of  the  character  of  the  work  done  in  the  literary  department  the  following 
synopsis  of  examination  results  may  serve  to  show ; 

(i)   Mr.  Wickens'  Classes. 

(a)  Arithmetic. — Class  B  ;  21  members.  Compound  numbers,  fractions,  easy 
^juestions  in  percentage.  Nearly  all  the  class  do  "  fair  "  work.  About  a  quarter  of  them 
may  be  classed  as  "  very  good."  The  problems  submitted  were,  as  far  as  possible,  of  a 
«<ractical  character  and  were  generally  solved  correctly  and  with  facility. 
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(b)  Reading. — Class  A;  14  members.  This  class  is  in  two  sections.  The  first 
taection  reading  Whittier's  *'Snow  Bound,"  which  they  do  with  much  taste,  good  expres- 
sion and  correct  emphasis.  The  second  section  read  Appleton's  "  Point  Print"  Reader 
And  do  so  with  facility.  The  marks  obtained  show  the  standing  of  the  class  in  this 
.subject. 

(c)  Natural  History  and  Physiology. — Class  A  of  ten.  This  is  an  intelligent  class 
and  possesses  a  very  satisfactory  knowledge  of  the  subject,  showing  a  fair  acquaintance 
with  the  bones  in  the  human  frame,  the  muscles  and  their  functions,  the  digestive  and 
circulatory  organs,  the  structure  and  functions,  and  of  the  mammalia,  the  classification 
•and  habits.  The  course  of  digestion  and  of  the  circulation  was,  in  each  case,  correctly 
traced  and  the  changes  effected  in  the  food  and  blood  satisfactorily  accounted  for. 

(d)  Writing. — Class  A;  14  members.  The  writing  is  marked  six  percent,  higher 
than  that  of  last  year.  The  examination  consisted  of  a  letter  to  the  Queen  congratulating 
her  on  attaining  her  seventy-fifth  birthday,  a  receipted  bill  of  goods  and  some  general 
writing.  The  letters  were  easily  read  and  were  in  very  good  form.  The  rest  of  the 
work  was  also  well  done — quite  equal  to  the  best  of  former  years.  The  great  object  in 
-writing,  especially  for  the  blind,  is  legibility,  and  in  testing  them  this  is  kept  principally 
in  mind.  For  this  class  in  addition  to  penmanship  its  application  to  the  affairs  of  life  is 
k^pt  in  view  and  hence  considerable  value  is  placed  on  neatness,  arrangement  and  com- 
position.   We  are  pleased  to  find  that  constant  attention  is  paid  to  these  matters. 

(e)  Geography. — Class  A;  15  pupils.  Ten  have  been  in  this  class  only  o:ie  session. 
The  average  age  seem-S  less  than  formerly.  The  examination  was  confined  to  the  con- 
'^tinent,  dependencies  and  islands  of  Asia,  and  besides  the  ordinary  map  questions  which 
covered  the  whole  of  the  physical  geography  of  the  continent,  a  very  thorough  examina- 
tion was  given  the  class  of  the  different  races,  their  peculiarities,  the  countries  inhabited 
by  them,  the  different  religions,  their  leading  tenets  and  the  countries  where  they 
flourish.  The  cla<?s  was  tested  as  to  their  knowledge  of  the  products  of  Asia,  so  as  to 
show  principally  the  relation  of  Canada  and  Asia  commercially.  The  answering  was 
exceJent.  The  individual  examination  of  each  pupil  on  seven  different  topics  connected 
with  th'^  subject  was  certainly  a  severe  test,  but  all  did  well.  There  is  plenty  of  evidence 
of  careful,  intelligent  work  in  this  class.  One  instance  may  be  mentioned.  The  pupils 
have  acquired  a  most  correct  pronunciation  of  Asiatic  names,  a  work  of  no  small  difficulty. 
The  map  in  all  its  parts  is  perf<-'ctly  f^imiliar  to  them  and  their  ability  to  locate  places 
correctly  and  quickly,  remarkable.  The  class  did  so  well  that  the  examiner  compli- 
mented them  at  the  close. 

(/*)  Grammar. — Class  B;  11  pupils.  This  class  has  made  very  fair  improvement 
since  last  examination,  as  shown  by  a  comparison  of  the  marks.  The  examination  was, 
probably,  a  little  more  difficult  than  usaal,  but  the  majority  did  very  fair  work.  The 
parsing  is  fair,  the  correction  of  errors  good,  and  their  gereral  knowledge  of  the 
inflections  and  the  construction  of  sentences  very  good.  They  analyse  ordinary  sentences 
very  well.  The  character  of  the  teaching  is  always  reflected  by  a  class.  This  is  especi- 
ally the  ca^e  in  a  class  of  blind  pupils  where  the  help  from  books  and  private  study  is 
exceedingly  limited  and  where  nearly  all  the  knowledge  acquired  is  imparted  directly  by 
the  teacher.  With  one  or  two  exceptioas,  dependent  on  mental  peculiarities  or  defects, 
the  class  seems  to  have  done  a  good  year's  work.  The  latest  nomenclature  is  used,  so  it 
is  seen  the  teacher  keeps  abreast  of  the  times. 

(2)  Miss  Gillin's  Classes. 

(a)  English  Grammar. — Class  A  ;  10  pupils.  This  is  an  important  and  an  intelli- 
gent class.  The  course  is  analysis  of  compound  and  complex  sentences,  pirsing,  first  five 
chapters  of  Earle's  Philology  and  Latin  roots.  They  were  thoroughly  tested  in  analysis 
of  extracts,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  and  in  parsing,  and  acquitted  themselves  well.  They 
-evinced  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  birth,  growth  and  history  of  the  English  tongue 
And  reflected  credit  on  their  faithful,  painstaking  and  accomplished  teacher. 


(b)  Geography. — Class  B  :  18  pupils.  This  class  was  examined  in  the  definitions, 
the  sectional  map  of  the  United  States  in  detail,  also  those  of  South  America  and  the 
West  Indies,  and  the  productions,  forms  of  government,  etc.,  of  those  countries.  The 
answering  was,  on  the  whole,  very  creditable  ;  most  of  them  could  readily  find  the  various 
states  of  the  Union,  give  their  physical  features,  principal  towns,  rivers,  mountains, 
productions,  etc.    The  class  had  just  three  weak  members,  the  rest  were  average  or  aboveo 

(c)  Writing, — Class  D  ;  20  pupils.  This  class,  on  the  whole,  writes  very  well.  Some 
write  only  letters  and  short  words  which  they  form  satisfactorily,  others  write  simple- 
sentences  and  still  others  write  from  dictation.  If  legibility  be  a  test  of  excellence  there 
are  ten  excellent  writers  in  the  class. 

(d)  English  History. — 25  in  the  class.  Limit  from  Norman  conquest  to  beginning 
of  Wars  ot  the  Koses."  The  examination  was  full  and  searching.  No  important  event 
or  constitutional  change  was  omitted.  The  answering  was  generally  accurate  and  prompt. 
Much  interest  was  manifested  by  the  class.  One  pupil  obtained  the  maximum  and  seven 
came  very  near  it. 

(e)  English  Literature. — 21  in  the  class.  This  has  always  been  an  interesting  class  and 
an  interesting  subject  admirably  taught.  The  history  was  reviewed  from  the  beginning  as 
much  in  detail  as  time  would  permit,  special  attention  being  paid  to  the  important  epochs. 
Scott's  nairative  poems,  as  *'The  Lay  of  the  L*ist  Minstrel,"  "The  Lady  of  the  Lake 
and  "  Marmion,"  weie  partially  analysed,  the  principal  scenes,  events  and  characters 
described  and  the  most  striking  passages  quoted.  The  Shakespearian  play  for  the  year 
was  "  Hamlet."  The  plot  of  the  drama  was  given,  the  most  remarkable  scenes  illustrated 
by  quotations  and  the  principal  characters  described.  The  eagerness  to  answer  of  some^ 
the  fear  of  missing  of  others,  the  awakened  interest  of  all,  as  if  search  lights  were  moving 
through  the  chambers  of  tho  mind,  were  novel  and  noteworthy.  Four  never  missed  a 
question  in  an  examination  lasting  nearly  half  a  day. 

(/)  Canadian  History. — 25  pupils  in  the  class,  containing  every  variety  of  talent. 
Eight  pupils  answered  over  98  per  cent,  of  the  questions,  nine  others  over  70  per  cent. 
A  few  were  quite  low,  a  result  to  be  expected  in  such  a  school.  The  great  wonder  is 
that,  considering  the  very  great  difficulties  that  both  teacher  and  pupil  have  to  surmount, 
such  general  excellence  is-  attained.  The  subject  of  examination  was  the  history  of 
Canada  from  1759  to  tho  present  time.  The  questions  were  so  framed  that  they  covered 
the  whole  period,  but  gave  particular  prominence  to  the  chief  events.  The  pupils  have 
a  very  good  knowledge  of  the  growth  of  the  country,  the  changes  in  the  form  of  the 
constitution,  the  causes  that  led  to  the  great  events  and  their  results.  They  have  also  a 
fair  knowledge  of  the  chief  men  of  Canadian  history.  The  work  has  been  gone  over 
most  carefully  and  with  an  evident  desire  to  make  the  pupils  ha,ve  an  intelligent  idea  of 
their  country's  history.  It  might  be  found  advantageous  to  introduce  a  few  more 
sketches  of  noted  Canadians,  especially  those  of  more  modern  times. 

{g)  Arithmetic, — Class  C.  The  teacher  (Miss  Gillin)  manifests  the  same  interest  lit 
the  success  of  her  pupils  that  has  always  characterized  her  teaching,  whether  as  teacher 
of  the  highest  female  grade  in  the  Central  school  of  this  city,  or  afterwards  as  instructor 
in  a  collegiate  institute  or  ladies'  college.  Indeed,  this  class,  as  will  be  seen  by  compar- 
ing the  accompanying  list  of  marks  with  that  of  previous  years,  is  decidedly  better  than 
the  average  class  C  "  in  arithmetic.  The  class  consists  of  twenty,  nine  boys  and  eleven 
girls.  The  grading  is  better  than  formerly  and  the  pupils  being  more  uniform  in  their 
attainments  and  ability  have  produced  a  better  average  result.  The  examination  con- 
sisted of  fifteen  questions,  from'  the  application  of  the  different  tables  of  weights  and 
measures,  to  the  solution  of  practical  problems,  bills  of  account,  and  the  application  of 
the  ordinary  rules.  The  average  of  the  class  was  72  per  cent.,  as  high  a  percentage  as 
any  class  of  corresponding  age  would  make  in  our  public  schools,  with  the  difference  in  i 
the  part  of  the  seeing  pupils  that  they  have  the  advantage  of  seeing  the  problem,  and  the  | 
further  advantage  that  the  work  being  before  them,  they  can  correct  any  errors  they 
may  have  made.  There  has  always  been  a  desire  to  make  these  examinations  elevate,  if 
possible,  the  ideas  of  the  pupils  regarding  their  work,  and  no  attempt  to  simplify  matters 
that  the  students  might  look  upon  the  examination  as  a  mere  matter  of  routine. 
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(o)  31isii  Walsh's  Classes. 

(a)  Physiology. — Girls  only.  This  class  was  examined  upon  the  nervous  system, 
<iigestion,  circulation,  respiration  and  the  skin.  The  questions  were  based  principally 
upon  the  public  school  physiology.  In  connection  with  the  nervous  system  the  class  was 
examined  on  the  senses  of  touch,  taste,  hearing,  etc.,  and  in  connection,  with  digestion 
and  circulation  upon  the  effects  of  alcohol.  The  examination  was,  as  can  be  seen,  a  rather 
-extensive  one,  but  the  pupils  were  quite  equal  to  it,  and  although  some  of  them  had  only 
spent  a  short  time  each  week  in  the  subject,  ail  did  r*imarkably  well.  There  is  a  remark- 
able uniformity  in  this  class,  not  exactly  in  attainments  but  in  working  power.  The 
subject  is  evidently  one  in  which  they  take  much  delight.  The  use  of  objects  and 
models  has  very  much  increased  the  interest  in  the  subject,  and  has  made  it  much  more 
intelligent  to  them.  They  were  found  to  have  very  correct  views  of  the  laws  of  health 
-and  the  means  which  should  be  taken  to  preserve  it. 

(6)  Reading. — Class  B.  There  are  four  subdivisions  in  this  class,  each  using  a  different 
r  'ader.  There  are  five  pupils  intbe  "  Star"  reader,  seven  in  the  Fifth  reader,  three  in 
e  Third,  and  one  in  the  First  reader.  The  class  was  examined  individually,  each  reading 
a  different  section,  selected  at  the  moment  by  the  examiner.  They  were  then  examined 
individually  ;  also  in  spelling,  and  finally  in  the  meanings  of  single  words  and  phrases.  The 
reading  is  excellent.  They  have  b;"en  taught  to  enter  fully  into  the  spirit  of  the  selections 
and  then  to  express  it  with  elegance  and  force.  Great  care  is  taken  to  secure  purity  of  tone 
-and  correctness  of  pronunciation.  There  is  no  rote  work.  This  was  proved  by  putting 
the  finger  of  the  pupil  on  isolated  words.  In  every  case  the  word  was  distinguished 
promptly  and  accurately.  The  spelling  is  very  good,  and  their  knowledge  of  the  meaning 
of  words  very  correct. 

(c)  Arithmetic. — Class  A.  The  highest  class  in  this  subject  is  taught  by  Miss  Walsh, 
who,  in  addition  to  a  very  high  professional  standing,  holds  a  first-class  Normal  certificate, 
is  full  of  the  true  teacher's  spirit,  and  evidently  spares  no  pains  to  produce  the  best  results 
in  her  pupils.  There  is  evidently  no  resting  on  past  achievements,  for  the  class,  when  age 
and  time  spent  at  the  subject  is  considered,  is  quite  up  to  the  excellent  standard  of  former 
years.  Arithmetic  is  a  subject  that  some  persons,  who  are  proficient  in  other  subjects,  do 
poorly  in — yet  the  average  of  a  class  of  thirteen  was  78  per  cent,  in  a  set  of  fourteen  ques- 
tions, comprising  examples  in  analysis,  percentage,  commission,  taxation,  interest,  mensura- 
tion, partnership,  and  the  application  of  proportion  and  some  other  rules.  The  problems 
were  solved  quickly  and  in  a  concise  manner,  showing  a  thorough  understanding  of  the 
matter.  That  there  has  been  no  rote  teaching  was  abundantly  evident  from  the  work 
done  and  the  way  in  which  they  did  it.  The  desire  of  the  class  to  excel  was  very  mani- 
fest, and  the  interest  in  the  examination  most  intense  to  the  very  close. 

(d)  Grammar. — Class  C ;  13  pupils.  Limits,  parts  of  speech,  inflections,  indi- 
cative mood,  tenses,  analysing  and  parsing  simple  sentences.  This  class  has  generally  cor- 
rect notions  touching  this  important  branch  of  knowledge,  was  able  to  distinguish  readily 
the  parts  of  speech,  knew  the  inflections  well,  was  fairly  well  up  in  the  verb  as  far  as 
taught,  could  analyize  simple  sentences  and  parse  correctly.  One  of  them  obtained  1 00 
per  cent,  or  full  marks,  three  90  per  cent.,  and  five  over  70  per  cent,  making  an  average  of 
75  per  cent. 

(e)  Geography. — Class  D;  15  pupils.  Limit,  Ontario  in  detail.  The  examination 
was  on  a  dissected  map  of  the  province.  The  pupils,  mostly  young,  showed  a  pretty 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  subject,  were  able  to  pick  out  the  counties,  point  out  the 
county  towns,  find  the  lakes  and  important  rivers  and  islands,  trace  the  railways  and  name 
the  principal  cities  and  towns  through  M^hich  they  passed,  as  well  as  the  counties  they 
traversed.  All  this  they  do  wit  h  much  readiness  and  with  a  good  deal  of  eagerness.  One 
pupil  obtained  98  per  cent.,  eight  84  per  cent ,  making  an  average  altogether  of  80  per 
cent.,  a  pretty  fair  showing  for  a  class  of  youngsters  deprived  of  the  blessings  of  sight. 

(/)  Writing. — Class  0;  21  pupils.  The  work  done  here  was  exceedingly  satis- 
factory. 
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{4)  Mr.  Mclntoblis  Classes. 

(a)  Bible  Geography  — A  class  of  twenty-three  pupils  of  nearly  all  grades.  Eight  m 
(lass  as  matter  of  convenience,  and  not  up  to  the  rest.  The  following  was  the  course  pur- 
sued in  the  examination  :  Pupils  were  required  to  trace  on  the  map  the  four  journeys  of~ 
Paul,  dcFcribing  as  they  came  to  them  the  principal  cities,  for  what  each  was  noted,  and 
the  incidents  in  Paul's  life  connected  with  them.  The  examination  showed  careful  and 
thorough  teaching.  The  pupils  showed  great  pride  in  their  work,  and  the  class  promises  to 
be  a  most  useful  one.  The  instructor  has  managed  to  weave  into  this  subject  many  facts  of 
ancient  history,  which  serve  to  excite  the  interest  of  the  pupils. 

{h)  Geography. — Class  C  ;  18  pupils.  Their  session's  work  had  been  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  in  detail.  Two  answered  all  the  questions,  six  answered  over  75  per  cent ,  and' 
the  rest  did  fairly  well.  The  examination  covered  the  Dominion  and  the  several  provinces^ 
the  location  of  the  cities,  towns,  rivers,  railways,  canals,  etc.  Then  followed  a  description 
of  the  products,  exports,  imports,  manufactures,  etc.    The  result  was  very  satisfactory. 

(c)  Grammar. — Class  D  ;  14  pupils.  The  class  was  pretty  thoroughly  examined — 
was  able  to  define  accurately  the  terms  used,  to  analyze  simple  sentences  and  parse  easy 
words.    Those  who  were  in  the  class  last  year  did  well. 

{d)  Arithmetic. — Class  D  ;  16  seniors  and  11  juEicrs,  The  work  is  mostly  elementary 
and  the  answering  was  generally  satisfactory.  The  teaching  appears  to  have  been  well 
done. 

(e)  Reading  — Class  0  ;  18  pupils.  A  good  class  doing  good  work.  Different  books 
used.  Pupils  as  a  whole  read  fluently,  with  correct  pausing,  and  emphasis,  and  good 
expression. 

(/)  Writing. — Class  B  ;  16  pupils.  Write  quotations.  Write  with  despatch  and 
good  form.    The  average  was  85  per  cent. 

(g)  Ohject  Class. — 17  pupils.  Different  kinds  of  grain,  coal,  salt,  glass  were  submitted 
to  the  class.  The  identitication  was  followed  by  a  full  description,  involving  production 
and  uses.    They  had  been  fairly  well  taught. 

{o)  Kindergarten — Mrs.  Murray ,  Director. 

There  are  12  children  in  the  Kindergarten  proper.  By  the  help  of  the  director  they 
were  examined  in  the  fifth  gift  and  made  several  inventions  from  it.  They  were  also  examined 
in  weaving,  modelling  in  clay,  sewing  and  perforating, all  of  which  they  do  remarkably  well. 
Two  motion  songs  were  sung,  the  motions  being  natural  and  well  executed,  showing  careful 
training.  The  children  also  chanted  the  Lord's  prayer,  and  recited  the  23rd  Psalm  in 
unjson.  The  examiners  were  shown  the  work  that  had  been  sent  to  the  Columbian 
Exposition  at  Chicago,  and  was  so  much  admired  there.  Mrs.  Murray  is  doing  excellent 
work,  and  is  ably  sustainining  the  reputation  of  the  Kindergarten.  The  pupils  here  were 
also  examined  in  easy  numbers,  in  easy  questions  in  mental  arithmetic,  in  counting  and  in 
miscellaneous  knowledge,  and  did  very  well.  Also  in  reading,  in  which  they  did  very 
fairly. 

{6)  Gymnastics  and  Calisthenics — Mr.  Padden^  the  Instructor. 

We  first  witnessed  the  exercises  of  twenty  girls,  arranged  according  to  height  in  thre 
divisions,  who  gave  an  exhibition  of  marching,  bar-bell  exercises,  and  exercises  with  lonu 
pole«.   The  marching  was  particularly  good,  and  has  done  very  much  to  improve  the  mannei 
of  walking.    The  other  exercises  were  also  well  done  and  were  entered  into  with  grea^ 
spirit.    The  secocd  exercise  was  by  sixteen  small  pupils,  chietly  from  the  Kindergartei 
These  used  wooden  dumb-bells  and  gave  about  six  different  exercises,  all  well  done.  Th( 
third  set  was  composed  of  ten  young  men  and  boys,  who  gave  a  good  exhibition 
parallel  bar  exercises,  vaulting,  etc.    Mr.  Padden  is  a  successful  trainer  in  this  line. 
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During  the  examination  we  made  several  excursions  through  the  fine  grounds,  including 
the  extensive  park  in  the  rear,  and  were  much  struck  with  the  number  and  variety  of  the 
trees  and  their  great  improvement  in  recent  years.  With  the  expression  of  our  obligations 
to  the  principal  and  his  staff  for  acts  of  kindness  and  courtesy  we  bring  our  report  for  1894 
to  a  close. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

M.  J.  KELLY, 

Brantford,  11th  July,  1894.  WILLIAM  WILKINSON, 


KINDERGARTEN  DEPARTMENT. 

ToKONTo,  November  23rd,  1894, 

To  T.  F.  Chamberlain,  Esq.,  M.D. 

Dear  Sir, — I  was  very  much  pleased  with  Kindergarten  department  in  the  Brant- 
ford Blind  Institute.  The  room  is  a  good  one,  and,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  fully  equipped 
with  the  necessary  material. 

The  Kindergartner  is  one  of  the  best  women  who  could  possibly  be  selected  for  the 
purpose.  I  also  found  the  work  in  excellent  condition.  The  children  worked  intelli- 
gently and  with  wonderful  accuracy. 

I  am  glad  to  report  the  Kindergarten  as  doing  thorough  work. 

Yours  truly, 

MARY  E.  MACINTYRE, 

Inspector  of  Kindergartens; 


MUSICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

To  T.  F.  Chamberlain,  E'sq.,  M.D.,  Hamilton^  Juno  4th,  1894. 

Inspector  of  Asylums^  etc., 

Toronto. 

Sir, — I  ha>ve  again  the  honor  of  reporting  to  you  the  results  of  an  inspection  of  the 
music  classes  in  the  Ontario  Institution  for  the  Blind  at  Brantford. 

Since  nay  last  report  several  of  the  most  advanced  pupils  have  left  the  Institution  to 
seek  their  fortune  in  the  world,  and  as  all  are  finding  it  more  or  less  successfully  through 
the  musical  education  received  in  these  classes,  it  forms  a  practical  comment  on  their  value. 

But  while  their  loss  cannot  but  be  felt  in  the  exhibitioa  of  resuUs  obtained,  the  vacant 
places  are  being  well  supplied  by  younger  pupil.-»,  and  in  my  experience  there  has,  I  think, 
been  no  session  which  has  shown  such  a  generally  satisfactory  advance  as  the  one  now 
closed. 

The  organ  class,  which  consists  of  the  most  advanced  students,  numbers  seven,  of 
whom  three  are  boy^?,  and  four  girls,  the  latter  holding  taeir  own  well  in  tbe  competition  ; 
and  as  this  class  appears  to  offer  the  most  available  means  of  ultimate  support,  it  is  satis- 
factory to  be  able  to  record  its  progress. 

There  is  an  inevitable  difficulty  in  finding  sufficient  opportunity  for  practice  bn  one 
instrument,  but  as  the  only  available  remedy  at  present  would  appear  to  be  making  the 
class  smaller  it  would  be  worse  than  the  disease. 

This  class  is  under  the  sole  management  of  Mr.  Jaques. 
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The  piano  classes  comprise  about  fifty  pupils  in  all  stages  of  advancement.  Some  of 
these  promise  in  the  near  future  to  take  a  high  position  as  executants,  and  as  I  have 
already  remarked,  the  general  progress  has  been  more  satisfactory  than  within  my  know- 
ledge ever  before. 

The  singing  classes  consist  of  the  Kindergarten,  with  junior  and  senior  general  classes. 
The  first  named  is  not  large,  but  appears  to  be  filling  its  place  as  a  preparatory  school,  and 
both  its  ensemble  and  solo  singing  were  very  pleasant  and  creditable. 

The  junior  and  senior  classes  sang  several  part  songs  and  choruses,  to  which  the  same 
commend?»tion  may  be  given.  The  attack  was  sharp  and  clear,  the  tune  steady,  and  the 
tone  well  sustained  in  pitch  and  quality. 

In  connection  with  these  classes  seme  solos  were  also  very  well  sung  by  both  male  and 
female  voices. 

The  chapel  music  still  retains  its  old  pre-eminence  as  a  model  of  congregational  singing. 
It  is  principally  in  unison,  and  both  musical  and  thoroughly  hearty  and  enjoyable. 

The  harmony  papers  submitted  were  generally  correct  and  creditable,  two  being  per- 
fect and  receiving  the  highest  rating. 

The  violin  class  does  not  appear  to  make  much  headway,  all  the  pupils  being  at  present 
elementary.  The  most  advanced  pupil  of  last  year  was  among  those  who  have  left  the 
Institution. 

I  have  again  to  express  my  sense  of  the  courtesy  and  consideration  of  the  principal, 
and  my  appreciation  of  the  readiness  and  fairness  with  which  every  suggestion  made  by 
me  was  accepted  by  all  concerned. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

R.  S.  AMBROSE. 


REPORT  OF  PHYSICIAK 

T.  F.  Chamberlain,  Esq.,  M.D., 

Inspector  of  Public  Institutions. 

In  forwarding  to  you  my  annual  report  of  the  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind,  Brantford,  for  the  year  ending  September  30th,  1894,  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  the 
health  of  the  inmates  during  the  past  year  has,  on  the  whole,  been  good. 

■  During  the  month  of  December  a  mild  attack  of  influenza  affected  from  thirty  to 
forty  of  the  pupils,  but  none  were  sufficiently  ill  to  require  much  treatment. 

On  the  third  of  last  February  a  servant,  the  cook  of  the  Institution,  between  sixty 
and  seventy  years  of  age,  fell  upon  the  hardwood  floor  and  fractured  the  neck  of  her  right 
femur.  Not  having  facilities  in  the  Institution  for  the  proper  management  of  such  cases, 
she  was  sent  to  the  J ohn  H.  Stratford  hospital,  where  the  fracture  was  put  up  ;  union 
took  place  in  the  usual  time  and  the  result  was  most  satisfactory. 

On  the  tenth  of  February  two  of  the  older  male  pupils  developed  well-marked 
symptoms  of  whooping-cough  within  a  few  days  of  each  other  ;  they  were  isolated  in  the 
hospital  ward  and  cared  for  by  our  owti  nurses  for  six  weeks  ;  both  did  well. 

On  the  sixth  of  April  one  of  the  housemaids  complained  of  severe,  intermittent 
pain  over  the  region  of  the  heart ;  I  ordered  some  local  applications  and  rest,  but  a  second 
attack  came  on  next  day  which  showed  her  trouble  to  be  angina  pectoris.  Active 
measures  were  at  once  employed  to  prev^ent  a  recurrence  of  the  paroxysms,  but  without 
avail,  for  at  six  o'clock  next  morning,  while  suflfering  intensely,  she  sprang  from  her  bed 
and  died  in  a  few  moments. 

About  the  tenth  of  September,  three  cases  of  well-marked  chicken-pox,  occurred  on 
the  boys'  side,  and  nine  on  the  girls' ;  as  the  disease  was  mild,  and  the  aff'ected  ones  had 
Jiiingled  with  the  oth-r  pupils  throughout  the  Institution,  we  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to 
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put  them  in  the  hospital  ward,  but  kept  them  for  a  few  days  in  a  separate  dormitory. 
However,  the  disease  is  spreading,  and  now  there  are  ei«ht  male  and  nine  female  pupils 
suffering  from  the  disease  or  who  have  passed  through  it;  most  of  them  scarcely  knowing 
that  there  was  anything  wrong  with  them. 

We  have  now  in  the  wards  of  the  John  H.  Stratford  hospital  two  pupils  from  the 
Institution  ;  one  female,  sixteen  years  of  age,  convalescing  from  typhoid  fever,  which 
developed  soon  after  her  return  here  from  holidays.  The  disease  evidently  was  contracted 
at  her  own  home,  around  which  typhoid  fever  was  then  prevalent. 

The  other  is  a  more  unfortunate  case.  A  male  pupil,  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  from 
the  city  of  Toronto,  left  the  Institution  in  June  for  his  home  in  splendid  health.  He  con- 
tracted a  cold  after  accidentally  falling  into  the  Don  river,  sometime  in  the  early  part  of 
July,  and  has  since  been  $;radually  failing  in  health  ;  he  is  now  in  the  last  stage  of 
acute  tuberculosis  of  the  right  lung  and  bowels,  and  has,  to  all  appearance,  but  a  short 
time  to  live. 

In  closing  this  report  I  cannot  refrain  from  mentioning  the  uniform  kindness  and 
attention  received  by  patients  sent  from  this  Institution  to  the  John  H.  Stratford 
hospital.  No  hospital  that  I  have  visited  excels  in  the  attention  given  t^  patients  in  its 
general  wards. 

1  have  the  honor  to  be. 

Your  obedient  servant, 
  D.  MARQUIS. 

SPECIAL  REPORT  OF  OCULIST  UPON  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  EYES 

OF  PUPILS. 

T.  F.  Chamberlain,  Esq.,  M.  D., 

Inspector  of  Public  Charities. 

Sir,— I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  on  March  12th  and  13th  I  examined  the 
eyes  of  the  pupils  in  the  Institution  for  the  Blind,  130  in  number,  two  pupils  being 
absent.    In  all  cases  requirinc;  ophthalmoscopic   examination,  atropine  was  used  to 


facilitate  matters. 

The  following  is  the  classification  : 

Males.  Females. 

Cataract — congenital  and  lamellar  11  13 

Ophthalmia  neonatorum                                                  13  10 

Atrophy  of  optic  nerve                                                    10  4 

Pigmentary  retinitis                                                        6  5 

Sympathetic  ophthalmia                                                   6  4 

Granular  ophthalmia                                                        6  3 

Injury                                                                           .5  1 

Attributed  to  scarlet  fever"  :                                            2  3 

Corneal  opacity                                                               1  3 

Myopia  with  choroiditis                                                  3  1 

Microphthalmus                                                               1  2 

Detachment  of  retina   3 

I  rido- choroiditis                                                            1  1 

Intra  uterine  keratitis   2 

Astigmatism  with  amblyopia   2 

Syphilis  (hereditary)   1 

Attributed  to  measles   1 

"  diphtheria   1 

Xerosis  •   1 

Undetermined   , , .  , ,      3  1 
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Cataract  caused  24  cases — 11  males  and  13  females.  Twenty- two  of  these  eyes  have 
been  operated  upon;  16  by  needling,  4  by  extraction  and  two  which  were  lost  after  an 
unsuccessful  operation.  Two  cases  were  advised  to  get  glasses,  and  9  urged  to  have  an 
operation.  In  all  suitable  cases  the  pupils  sufifering  from  cataract  should  be  strongl}^ 
advised  to  undergo  an  operation  as  early  as  possible.  Owing  to  the  short  time  at  my 
disposal  I  was  unable  to  adjust  glassies  to  those  requiring  them.  There  is  no  characteristic 
marking  of  the  incisor  teeth  in  any  of  these  cases. 

Ophthalmia  neonatorum  claims  23  victims — 13  males  and  10  females.  Of  these  46 
eyes,  21  are  shrunken  ;  in  19  there  is  opacity  of  the  cornea  with  anterior  synechia  or 
staphyloma,  showing  that  there  has  been  perforation  of  the  cornea ;  opacity  of  cornea 
in  2,  opacity  of  cornea  and  lens  and  flaccid  ball  2,  opacity  of  cornea  (central)  with  anterior 
polar  cataract  1,  removed  1.  I  would  draw  special  attention  to  the  prevalence  of  this 
form  of  blindness,  inasmuch  as  most  countries  have  introduced  legislation  for  its 
prevention. 

Atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  is  the  cause  of  14  cases — 10  males  and  4  females.  Of 
these,  6  are  reported  as  born  blind,  two  of  whom  are  brothers ;  6  others  became  blind 
under  ten  years  of  age.  The  parents  are  reported  as  cousins  "  in  two  cases.  The 
term  "  cousin  "  is  elastic  and  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  whether  first  cousins  are  meant 
or  a  more  distant  relationship. 

Of  the  11  cases  of  pigmentary  retinitis,  four  belong  to  one  family  and  two  to  another, 
so  the  11  cases  represent  7  families.  In  four  of  these  families  the  parents  were 
"cousins." 

Sympathetic  ophthalmia  caused  10  cases — 6  males  and  4  females.  In  8  of  these  there 
is  a  history  of  perforating  wound.  One  is  reported  as  having  received  a  blow  and  one  was 
burned.  The  period  which  elapsed  between  the  time  of  the  injury  and  the  commencement 
of  sympathetic  trouble  varied  from  one  week  up  ;  in  one  case  the  sound  eye  has  gradually 
failed  for  10  years. 

The  present  condition  of  the  20  eyes  is  : 

Injured  e}es — Removed    5 

Opacify  of  cornea  and  staphyloma  .  ,   3 

Shrunken    2 


Sympathizing  eyes — Adhesions  between  iris  and  lens,  flaccid  ball ...  6 

Removed   2 

Shrunken    1 

Myopic  astigmatism   1 

The  eje  with  myopic  astigmatism  belongs  to  the  casein  which  the  left  eye  was 
burned  and  subsequently  removed  ;  it  is  not  properly  classed  as  sympathetic.  The  9 
cases  of  granular  ophthalmia  are  reported  as  showing  the  disease  at  the  following  ages  : 
two  within  the  first  year,  one  at  5  years,  one  at  6,  one  each  at  8,  10,  12,  13  and  16  years. 
Of  these  18  eyes  the  cornea  is  more  or  less  opaque  in  14,  in  addition  to  which  eutropion 
occurs  eight  times,  while  3  show  distinct  pannus  ;  3  eyes  are  shrunken  and  1  removed. 

T  rnpRt  again  thank  Principal  Dymond  and  Dr.  Marquis  for  their  kind  assistance. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Your  obedient  servant, 


A.  B.  OSBORNE,  M.D. 
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ONTARIO  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


STATfSTICS   FOR  YeAR  END[NG   30tH  SEPTEMBER,  1894, 

I.  — Attendance. 


1875.. 
1876.. 
1877  . 
1878.. 
1879.. 
1880.. 
1881.. 
1882. . 
1883.. 
1884.. 
1885.. 
188fi. . 
1887 . . 
1888.. 
1889.. 
1890.. 
1891.. 
1892.. 
1893.. 
1894. . 


Attendance  for  portion  of  year  ending  September  30,  1872 

"       for  year  ending  30th  September,  1873  

1S74  


Male. 


20 
44 
66 
89 
84 
76 
91 
100 
105 
103 
94 
88 
71 
86 
93 
93 
94 
99 
95 
91 
85 
90 
84 


Female. 


14 
24 
46 
50 
64 
72 
84 
100 
93 
U8 
73 
72 
69 
74 
71 
62 
62 
68 
69 
67 
70 
64 
66 


Total. 


34 
68 
112 
139 
148 
148 
175 
200 
198 
201 
167 
160 
140 
160 
164 
155 
156 
167 
164 
158 
155 
154 
150 


30 


II. — Age  of  pupils. 


Seven  years   

Eight  "  .... 
Nine  "  .... 
Ten        "    . . . . 

Eleven  "   

Twelve  "   

Thirteen  "    . . . . 

Fourteen"   

Fifteen   "  .... 

Sixteen  "   

Seventeen  years 


No. 


2 
2 
9 
6 
7 
10 
10 
7 

11 

7 

11 


Eighteen  years  

Nineteen  "   

Twenty  "   

Twenty-one  "   

Twenty-two  "   

Twenty-three  years . . . 
Twenty-four  "  ... 
Twenty-five  "  ... 
Over  twenty-five  years 

Total  


in. — Nationality  of  parents. 


American 
Canadian . 
Danish . . . 
English  . . 
Irish  .  . . 
French . . . 


No. 


6 
58 

1 
32 
15 

9 


German  . . 
Norwegian 

Scotch   

Wendish  . 

Total 


No. 


1 

25 
1 

150 
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IV. — Denomination  of  parents. 


Baptist  

Congregational  . . , 
Children  of  Peace 

Disciples   

Episcopalian  

Friends  


No. 


10 
1 
1 
1 

40 
I 


Lutheran  

Methodist   

Presbyterian  . . . 
Roman  Catholic 
Salvationist  . .  . . 
Total  


V. — Occupation  of  parents. 


Agents  

Banker  

Blacksmiths    . . 

Bricklayer  

Butcher   

Carpenters  

Carriage-builder  ..  

Clerks  

Cabinetmakers   

ocomotive  fireman  . . . 

armers  

ardeners   

otel-keepers   

nland  Revenue  officers 

aborers  .   

echanic  


No. 


4 
1 
5 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
3 
1 

50 
4 
4 
2 

32 
1 


Marble-worker 

Merchants  

Physician  

Painters  

Printers  

Stonemasons  . . 
Shoemakers  . . . 

Tailors   

Tanner   

Teamster  

Tinsmith   

Tradesman  

Unknown   

Total  


VI. — Cities  and  counties  from  which  pupils  were  received  during  the  official  year 
ending  30ch  vSeprember.  1894. 


Counry  or  city. 


I  'i  ^  ;      1  Algoma 
City  of  Belleville. . 
< 'oiinty  of  Brant 
City  of  Brantford  . 
County  of  Bnice. . . 

Carleton 


Dufferin  .  . . 
'  •  Dundas  ... 
"       Durham.  . 

Elein 

Frontenao .  . 

Glengarry  . 

Grenville  .  . 

Grey  

City  of  Guelph  

C-«iunty  of  Haldimand 
"  Haliburton 

Haltou  

City  of  Hamilton  

County  of  Hastings  . . 

"  Huron  

City  of  Kingston  .... 
County  of  Kent   

Lambton  . 

Lanar.  

Lennox  . . .  . 
Lincoln  . .  . . 
City  of  London  


2  1 
3 


1 

i  1 


1   

1  2 

1  1  1 

2  I  3 

3  '  6 


County  or  city. 


2  i 


6 

1 

I 

4  ! 

I 

2 
1 

8  i: 


County  of  Middle.- 

District  of  Muskoka   

"  Nipissing  

Connty  of  Norfolk  

*•  Northumberland 

Ontario  

CStyof  Ottav. 
County  of  Oxford 
Peel 

Perth   

Peterborough . . . . 
"        Prince  Edward . . 

Presco:: 

Renfrew  

Rus^ell  

City  of  St.  Catharines 

St.  Thomas  

Stratford 

County  of  Simcoe  

"  Stormont  

City  of  Toronto  

Connty  of  Victoria   

Waterloo  

Welland  

Wellington  

NVentwoith  .  . . . 

York  

Northwest  Territory  


19 


Total 


84 


150 
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VII. — Cities  and  counties  trom  which  pupils  were  received  from  the  opening  of  the 
Institute  till  30th  September,  1894. 


County  or  city. 

District  of  Algoma  . . . 

City  of  Belleville   

County  of  Brant  . .  . . 

City  of  Brantford  

County  of  Bruce  .... 
' '        Carleton .  .  . 


Duff erin .  . 
Dundas  . . 
Durham  . 

Elgin  

Essex  .... 
Frontenac 
Glengarry 
(iren  villi  ■ . 


Grey  

City  of  Guelph   

County  of  Haldimand 
"       Halton  . .  . . 

City  of  Hamilton  

County  of  Hastings  .  . 

"  Huron  

City  of  Kingston  

County  of  Kent  

"  Lainbton 
"       Leeds  . . . . 
' '        Lanark . . . . 
"        Lennox . . . . 
"  Lincoln 

City  of  London  

District  of  Nipissing. . 
County  of  Middlesex  . 


4 
6 

10  , 

5  I 
I 

8  I 
5  I 
7  I 
12  I 

n  I 

2 
3 
3 
8 
1 


County  or  city 


District  of  Muskoka   

County  of  Norfolk  

"  Xorthumberland 

"  Ontario  

City  of  Ottawa   

Count}'  of  Oxford   

Peel  

Perth   

"  Peterborough  . . 
"        Prince  Edward  . 

"  Prescntt   

RenfreAv  

Kussel!   

City  of  St.  Catharine.s  

"        St.^  Thomas  

' '  Stratford   

County  of  Simcoe  

"  Stormont   

City  of  Toronto  

County  of  Victoria  

"  ^Vate^loo 

Welland  

Wellington   

"  Wentworth  

York   

Province  of  (^'-lebec  

Northwest  Territory   . 

United  States  


Total 


336 


Male. 

Female. 

t 

3 

3 

7 

14 

2 

8 

10 

6 

7 

13 

13 

1 

14 

4 

3 

7'. 

1 

1 

2 

2 

8 

10 

10 

3 

13 

5 

t2 

7 

1 

T 

3 

2 

2 

3 

5 

2 

2 

7 

10 

17 

4 

1 

39 

21 

60 

6 

8 

5 

3 

8 

0 

s 

8 

10 

7 

17 

7 

8 

15 

16 

13 

29 

2 

2 

251 


On  payment. 
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VIII. — Oities  and  counties  from  which  pupils  were  received  who  were  in  residence  on 

30th  September,  1894. 


County  or  city. 


District  of  Algoma  . . 
City  of  Belleville  . . . . 

County  of  Brant  

City  of  Brantford  

County  of  Bruce  

"  Carleton... 

"       Dutfei  in. . . 

"     ■  Dundas  . . . 

"        Durham  . 
Elgin  

"  Essex  

"  Frontenac 

"        Glengarry  . 

"        Grenville  . 

Grey  

City  of  Guelph   

County  of  Haldiniand 

"  Haliburton 

"  Halton  

City  of  Hamilton  

County  of  Hastings  . . 

"  Huron  . . . . 
( !ity  of  Kingston  . . . . 
County  of  Kent  

"        Lambton  . . 

"  Leeds   

"  Lanark  

"  Lennox  

"  Lincoln  

City  of  London   


Count}'  or  city. 


County  of  Middlesex   

District  of  Muskoka   

"  Nipissing  

County  of  Norfolk  

' '  Northumberland 

"  Ontario   

City  of  Ottawa  

County  of  Oxford  

Peel  

Perth  

Peterborough  .  . 
Prince  Edward  . 

"  Prescott   

'*  Renfrew  

"  Russell   

City  of  St.  Catharines  

St.  Thomas  

"  Stratford  

County  of  Simcou  

"  Stormont   

City  of  Toronto  

County  of  Victoria  

' '  Waterloo   

Welland  

"  Wellington  

Wentworth  

York  


Total 


68 
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Maintenance  Expenditure. 
For  the  year  ending  30th  September,  1894,  compared  with  preceding  year. 


Year  ending  30th  September, 

Year  ending  30th  September, 

1893. 

1894. 

Service. 

Total  ex- 

Weekly 

Yearly 

Total  ex- 

Weekly 

Yearly 

Item. 

penditure. 

cost 

cost 

pend 'ture, 

cost 

COBt 

1893. 

per  pupil. 

per  pupil.* 

1894. 

per  pupil. 

per  pupil 

$  c. 

$  c.  m. 

c. 

$  c. 

$  c.  m. 

c. 

1 

Medicines  and  medical  comforts  . . 

236  21 

3  4 

1  76 

197  48 

2  8 

1  49 

2 

Butchers'  meat,  fish  and  fowls  .... 

3,032  20 

43  5 

22  63 

2,910  16 

43  9 

22  04 

3 

750  00 

10  7 

5  60 

618  69 

9 

4  68 

4 

1,147  27 

16  4 

8  54 

1,313  39 

19  1 

9  95 

5 

1,822  66 

26  5 

13  60 

1,832  76 

26  8 

13  96 

6 

389  48 

5  6 

2  90 

365  60 

5  3 

2  78 

7 

Bedding,  clothing  and  shoes  

842  54 

12 

6  28 

763  52 

11  1 

5  78 

8 

3,385  15 

48  6 

25  26 

2,766  13 

40  2 

20  95 

9 

844  61 

12  1 

6  30 

742  73 

10  8 

5  62 

10 

Laundry  soap  and  cleaning   

279  85 

4 

2  08 

325  00 

4  7 

2  46 

11 

Furniture  and  furnishings  

327  44 

4  6 

2  34 

426  72 

6  2 

3  23 

12 

Farm,  gsrden  feed'Jand  fodder  .... 

841  55 

12  1 

6  28 

1,055  84 

15  3 

7  99 

13 

Repairs  and  alterations  

401  26 

6  7 

2  99 

750  99 

10  9 

5  68 

14 

Advertising,  -  printing,  statrbiJery 

650  14 

9  3 

4  85 

858  20 

12  5 

6  50 

15 

Books,  apparatus  and  appliances. . 

578  83 

8  2 

4  26 

1,000  57 

14  5 

7  58 

16 

1,625  64 

r  1,364  07 

19  4 

10  30 

17 

Sittings  at  church  and  rent  of  water 

1     29  3 

15  27 

420  00 

I  420  00 

6  1 

3  18 

18 

17,390  72 

2  49  4 

129  70 

17,532  84 

2  55  4 

132  82 

Totals   

34,954  55 

5  01  6 

260  85 

35,344  69 

5  14  9 

267  76 

Average  number  of  pupils  in  1893,  134, 
"         1894,  132. 
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Office  of  the 
Inspector  of  Prisons  and  Public  Charities,  Ontario, 

Parliament  Buildings,  Toronto,  November,  1895 


Sir, — I  beg  to  transmit  herewith  the  Twenth-fourth  Annual  Report  upon  the 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  and  Education  of  the  Blind,  at  Brantford,  for  the  year 
ending  30th  September,  1895. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

T.  F.  CHAMBERLAIN, 

Inspector. 

The  Honorable  J.  M.  Gibson,  M.P.P,, 

Provincial  Secretary. 


PROVINCE  OF  ONTARIO  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE 

BLIND,  BRANTFORD. 


TWENTY-FOURTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF  THE 

INSPECTOR  OF  PRISONS  AND  PUBLIC  CHARITIES 

OF  THE 

PROVINCE  OF  ONTARIO. 


Parliament  Buildings, 

Toronto,  November,  1895. 

To  the  Honorable  Georqe  AtRBvr  Kirkpatrick,  Li'iutin%nt-Gomrnor  of  the  Province  of 
Ontario. 

May  it  Please  Your  Honor  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  Twenty-fourth  Annual  Repartjupon  the 
Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind  at  Brantford,  for  the  year  ending  30th 
September,  1895. 

I  have  the  ^honor  to  be. 

Your  Honor's  most  obedient  servant. 


[T.  F.  CHAMBERLAIN, 

Inspector. 
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THE  INSTITUTION 

FOK  THE 

EDUCATION  OF  THE 


BLIND 


In  submitting  the  twenty-fourth  annual  report  of  this  school  it  is  somewhat  gratify- 
ing to  be  able  to  say  that  there  has  not  been  any  increase  of  pupils,  and  I  can  with  con- 
fidence assert  that  during  the  year  there  has  been  a  marked  improvement  in  the 
oharacter  and  attainments  of  the  children.  It  is  further  gratifying  to  know  that  there  is 
little  danger  of  an  increase  in  the  blind  population  of  our  Province  in  years  to  come.  The 
attention  which  has  been  given  to  the  causes  of  loss  of  sight  by  physicians,  nurses  and 
parents  tends  to  prevent  this  calamity,  and  will  in  time  reduce  the  number  of  cases  of 
blindness  materially. 

This  being  the  case,  our  Institution  for  the  instruction  and  education  of  the  blind  is 
not  likely  to  require  any  great  outlay  or  capital  account  in  time  to  come  unless  it  should 
be  found  necessary  to  enlarge  the  girls  wing.  A  sufficient  expenditure  from  year  to  year 
to  keep  the  buildings  in  a  good  state  of  repair,  the  grounds  in  good  order,  and  to  maintain 
a  first-class  staflF  of  teachers  and  officers  is  all  that  will  be  required. 

The  report  of  the  Principal,  Mr.  Dymond,  will  be  found  very  interesting  and  well 
worth  a  careful  examination  by  all  interested  in  the  education  of  the  blind.  In  it  will 
be  found  a  description  of  the  work  performed,  the  condition  of  each  class  of  industrial 
instruction,  statistical  information  as  to  expenditure,  nationality,  religion,  place  of  resi- 
dence, population,  etc. 

The  report  of  Messrs.  Kelly  and  Wilkinson,  examiners  of  the  literary  work,  is  very 
satisfactory,  showing  that  steady  progress  is  being  made  by  the  pupils  from  year  to  year. 

The  report  on  the  musical  department  by  Prof.  Ambrose  is  encouraging  as  to  the 
progress  made  by  the  pupils  upon  the  organ  and  piano. 

Mr.  Truss,  the  instructor  of  willow  work,  reports  favorable  progress  made  by  the 
boys  in  that  department. 

In  addition  to  the  instruction  given  to  the  girls  in  sewing,  bead-work,  housework, 
etc.,  the  Principal  has  lately  established  a  class  in  cookery  which  will  greatly  add  to  the 
interest  of  the  older  girls,  and  be  of  great  advantage  to  them  after  leaving  the  school. 

Dr.  Marquis'  report  on  the  health  of  the  children  during  the  year  is  very  satisfac- 
tory, showing  no  serious  sickness  or  epidemics. 

Dr.  Osborne,  oculist,  of  Hamilton,  made  a  careful  inspection  of  the  children's  eyes 
during  the  year,  and  I  regret  that  his  report  has  not  yet  reached  the  department,  as  it  no 
doubt  would  furnish  a  great  amount  of  information  as  to  the  cause  of  blindness. 
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The  number  of  scholars  enrolled  during  the  year  was  150,  the  same  as  in  1894» 
Some  additions  are  expected  in  the  near  future.  There  are  now  in  the  school  123 — 6i 
males  and  59  females,  or  three  less  than  on  the  SOth  September,  1S94. 

The  cost  per  pupil  for  the  pa&t  year  is  $260.70,  as  compared  with  $267.76  for  1894. 

The  usual  repairs  to  buildings,  schoolrooms  and  grounds  have  been  made  during  the 
vacation.    New  furniture  has  been  added,  and  every  department  placed  in  good  order. 

There  has  been  little  change  in  the  teaching  staff  during  the  year.  The  teachera 
take  an  active  interest  in  preparing  the  children  for  usefulness  after  leaving  the  school. 
The  officers  have  attended  faithfully  to  ther  duties  during  the  year,  and  Mr.  Dymond  is 
to  be  congratulated  upon  the  discipline  and  good  understanding  which  exists  among  the 
teachers  and  scholars. 

The  reports  of  my  cfflcial  visits  to  the  Institution  are  herewith  submitted. 

Inspections. 

I  made  an  inspection  of  the  Institution  on  the  4th  May.  On  that  date  there  were 
133  pupils  in  attendance — 62  girls  and  71  boys,  all  of  whom  were  in  good  health. 

The  building  and  grounds  were  in  good  order.  The  class  rooms,  work  rooms,  dining 
rooms,  dormitories,  wash  rooms,  bath  rooms,  water  closets,  furnace  room,  store  rooms, 
laundry,  ironing  and  drying  rooms  were  all  in  good  order. 

All  the  officers  departments  were  in  a  well  kept  condition. 

The  Institution  is  well  provided  for  as  regards  lighting,  water  supply,  and  drainage* 
There  is  also  good  fire  protection. 

The  industrial  work  in  the  willow  shop  was  being  carried  on  satisfactorily.  The 
teachers  of  the  various  classes  in  the  Institution  appeared  to  be  zealous  in  their  duties. 

The  Bursar's  department  and  books  were  in  good  condition  and  properly  kept. 

I  made  an  inspection  of  this  Institution  on  the  28th  August. 

The  buildings  and  grounds  were  in  good  order.  The  roadways  and  sidewalks  have 
been  improved,  and  the  buildings  have  been  painted.  Floors  and  ceilings  have  been 
renewed  where  required,  and  new  furniture  has  been  added,  and  everything  got  in  readi- 
ness for  the  opening  of  the  Institution  on  the  4th  September  next. 

The  carriage  house  and  stable  have  been  remodelled  during  the  summer.  The 
willow  shop  and  carpenter  shop  were  found  to  be  in  good  order.  The  farm  stock,  horses^ 
cattle,  etc.,  were  in  good  condition.    The  farm  crops  were  light  this  year. 

The  Principal's  office.  Bursar's  office  and  store,  and  officers  departments  were  all  in 
good  order. 

The  school  rooms,  teacher's  rooms,  dining  rooms,  sewing  or  work  rooms,  bath  rooms, 
wash  rooms  and  water  closets  were  all  in  satisfactory  order. 

The  engineer's  department  was  being  put  in  good  shape  for  the  approaching  winter. 
The  bakery  and  store  rooms  were  clean  and  well  kept.  The  laundry  was  in  good  working 
order,  but  the  drying  room  requires  to  be  renewed.  The  bath  room  and  water  closet  iiL 
the  Principal's  house  also  require  to  be  renewed,  and  estimates  are  being  got  for  the  work. 

The  whole  Institution  will  be  fairly  equipped  and  in  working  order  when  it  reopens, 
for  the  reception  of  pupils  on  the  4th  September. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL. 
Oi^TARio  Institution  fur  the  Education  of  the  Blind. 

Brantford,  Oct.  1,  1895, 

T.  F.  Chamberlain,  Esq  ,  M.D., 

Inspector  of  Public  Institutions. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  report  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  30th,  1895. 

In  my  last  report,  out  of  respect  for  some  criticism  touching  the  management  of  the 
Institution,  I  dealt  rather  exhaustively  with  the  objects  and  quality  of  the  work  carried 
on  here,  the  numbers  and  efficiency  of  the  staff,  the  nature  and  advantages  of  the  indus- 
tries taught,  and  the  cost  of  maintenance. 

From  the  absence,  during  the  past  year,  of  all  unfavorable  comment,  and  the  generous 
confidence  displayed  by  members  of  the  Legislature,  keen  and  fresh  from  their  respective 
constituencies,  in  voting  the  necessary  supplies,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  explanations 
tendered  were  generally  satisfactory  and  that  the  arrangements  for  giving  efficiency  to 
our  efforts  are  in  the  main  approved. 

Kot  that  criticism  even  if  founded  on  erroneous  data  or  arising  from  misconception 
is  by  any  means  to  be  disregarded.  No  public  officer  has  a  right  to  resent  it.  Every 
public  institution  is  the  better  for  it.  And  while  contemplating  with  some  pleasure  the 
result  of  a  pretty  thorough  consideration  of  and  response  to  any  adverse  allusions,  my 
attention  has  been  carefully  directed  to  possible  means  by  which  additional  benefits  may 
be  gained  or  increased  economy  secured.  In  this  direction  I  have  had,  as  at  all  times, 
the  cordial  support  of  a  capable,  experienced,  and  lojal  body  of  colleagues,  and  I  may  add 
a  very  marked  improvement  in  the  material  constituting  our  pupil  population.  We  have, 
it  is  true,  during  the  last  two  or  three  sessions  lost  an  unusually  large  proportion  of 
advanced  pupils,  especially  in  the  music  department.  But,  on  the  other  hand  thi  aver- 
age mental  capacity  is  excellent.  Our  new  comers  are  particularly  bright  and  intelligent 
and  there  is  an  almost  entire  absence  of  the  mentally  or  [)hysically  defective.  In  point 
of  age  too  the  chansje  is  marked.  In  this  regard  the  Institution  is,  to  a  greater  extent 
than  formerly,  what  it  was  originally  intended  it  should  be,  a  school  for  the  blind  youth 
of  the  Province. 

Pupil  Popul:!.tion. 

The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  during  the  official  year,  Oct,  1st,  1894,  to  Sept.  30th, 
1895,  was  150,  or  exactly  the  same  as  in  the  previous  year.  At  the  time  of  writing  this 
we  have  a  pupil  population  of  sixty-four  males  and  fifty-nine  females,  total  123,  or  three 
less  than  on  the  30th  Sept.,  1894.  But  this  difference  will  be  overcome  by  further 
arrivals.  Our  average  for  the  session  of  1894  5  was  131,  and  a  nearly  similar  return  for 
1895-6  may  be  anticipated 

Our  accommodation  in  the  east  wing  occupied  by  the  female  pupils  is  fully  exhausted 
with  our  present  number,  and  additions  expected  during  the  current  session  will  only  be 
met  by  some  crowding  and  inconvenience. 

In  the  west  wing  from  75  to  80  can  be  provided  for,  but  the  lower  number  is,  on  the 
score  of  health  and  comfort  more  desirable  than  the  higher. 

In  my  last  report  I  mentioned  certain  causes  why  the  number  of  pupils  has  of  late 
years  diminished.  These  may  be  recapitulated  as  follows  :  —  1.  More  careful  selection  of 
applicants  for  admission  and  exclusion  of  the  physically  and  mentally  defective.  2,  Fewer 
cases  of  blindness  arising  among  the  immigrant  class.  3.  Refusal  to  admit  adult  appli- 
cants unless  under  very  exceptional  circumstances,  4.  More  frequent  resort  in  cases  of 
total  or  partial  blindness  to  the  skilled  specialist.  5.  The  great  progress  of  opthalmic 
science  and  intelligent  knowledge  of  methods  of  prevention,  especially  in  life's  earliest 
stage.    It  will  be  easily  seen  how  rexdily  a  decrease  in  numbers  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  irt 
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average  attendance  may  be  brought  about  by  the  joint  action  of  such  causes  as  the  fore- 
going. Nor,  as  is  well  known,  has  the  population  even  of  our  own  favored  Province 
grown  to  such  an  extent  as  appreciably  to  counteract  the  effect  on  our  numbers  of  the 
causes  for  decrease  just  assigned.  Wherever  a  case  is  reported  to  exist  of  a  blind  child 
or  youth  presumably  eligible,  communications  are  opened  with  parents  or  guardians  and 
not  unfrequently  a  personal  visit  is  paid.  The  result  is  usually  in  the  end  satisfactory, 
although  cases  occasionally  present  themselves  in  which  a  compulsory  law  in  terrorem 
would  probably  have  a  quickening  and  beneficial  effect. 

ishss-Xhe  pupils  in  attendance  at  the  close  of  the  last  session  numbered  133,  the  same  as 
at  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year.  One  hundred  and  thirteen  old  pupils 
have  reported  themselves  up  to  Sept.  30th,  1895,  leaving  twenty  to  be  accounted  for  as 
below. 

Graduates  and  retiring  pupils  : 


Graduates. 

M.  F.  Total. 

In  willow  work  (with  outfit)   2  0  2 

Tn  piano-tuning  (with  outfit),  pipe  organ,  piano  and 

literary  classes    1  0  1 

In  vocal  music  and  literary  and  industrial  classes 

(advanced  in  pipe  organ  and  piano)   0  1  1 

In  literary  classes   1  0  1 

In  industrial  and  literary  (advanced  in  piano)    .....  0  1  1 

Retired. 

Advanced  in  willow-work  (limited  outfit)    1  0  1 

literar}',  industrial  and  music  classes    .  .  0  1  1 

Left  Canada    1  0  1 

"    to  seek  employment  (partial  sight)    1  0  1 

"    to  attend  public  schools  (improved  sight)    ,   1  0  1 

Excluded. 

For  disciplinary  reasons    1  0  1 

As  mentally  defective    3  0  3 

Detained  at  home. 

By  illnpss  or  for  treatment   2  1  3 

For  domestic  reasons     0  2  2 
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One  young  man,  in  addition  to  the  abDve,  received  his  graduating  outfit  as  a  piano- 
tuner,  but  was  allowed  under  special  circumstances  to  re-enter  for  another  session.  He 
acts  in  a  monitorial  capacity  in  connection  with  the  piano  tuning  classes. 

The  pupils  who  are  returned  as  graduating  or  retiring  from  the  willow- work  depart- 
ment had  all  in  addition  to  their  industrial  course  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
methods  adopted  by  the  blind  in  other  useful  directions.  Some  pupils,  not  returned  as 
graduates  had  received  a  sound  and  practical  education,  and  even  the  mentally  defective 
while,  for  various  causes,  a  severance  of  relations  was  desirable,  had  gained  much  in  the 
way  of  improved  habits  by  their  connestion  with  the  Institution. 


READING  BY  TOUCH  AND  TRANSCRIBING. 


A  GEOGRAPHY  LESSON. 
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The  Literary  Glasses. 

The  reports  cf  tbe  examinera  deal  very  miautely  with  the  work  done  and  progress 
made  in  the  literary  classes.  The  marks  obtained  (100  being  ia  all  cases  the  maximum) 
show  an  average  in  the  whole  school  of  74  psr  cent.  When  the  peculiar  condition  of  our 
pupils  is  considered  :  when  it  is  remembered  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  writing 
classes,  the  examinations  are  oral ;  that  many  expsrience  the  ordeal  for  the  first  time, 
and  that  new-comers,  as  well  as  advanced  students,  all  go  into  the  account,  I  venture  to 
think  the  result  is  very  satisfactory.  The  interest  taken  by  the  pupils  in  the  higher 
classes  ia  very  noticeable,  and  augurs  well  for  the  results  to  be  shown  at  the  end  of  the 
session. 

The  Music  Glasses. 

For  the  condition  and  progress  of  the  vocal  and  instrumental  music  classes  1  must 
also  refer  the  reader  to  the  report  of  the  examiner.  The  increased  facilities  for  daily 
practice  secured  by  the  attachment  of  an  electric  motor  to  the  pipe  organ  have  been  of 
much  benefit.  And  the  examiner  does  not  over  rate  the  value  of  systematic  physical 
training  in  our  most  convenient  and  well  equipped  gymnasium,  especially  so  far  as  tha 
female  pupils  are  concerned.  The  voluntary  retirement  of  one  of  our  lady  music  teachers 
has  led  to  some  rearrangement  of  classes  and  duties  in  the  hope  that  a  necessity  for  filling 
the  position  thas  vacated  may  not  arise.  It  is  too  early  at  present  to  decide  whether  this 
efiort  at  economy  will  prove  wholly  successful. 

PiA^o  Tuning. 

This  depxrtment,  as  explained  in  my  last  report,  has  undergone  gradaal  develop- 
ments. Some  further  steps  have  now  been  taken  to  give  it  increased  efficiency.  An 
extension  of  the  time  given  by  the  instructor  to  his  duties,  and  the  employment,  as  a  moni- 
torial assistant,  of  the  graduate  already  mentioned,  have  greatly  increased  the  opportunities 
or  the  pupils  for  improvement.  The  arrangement  so  far  is  working  well,  but  the  desira- 
bility of  continuous  daily  instruction  under  a  resident  teacher  is  not  to  be  overlooked 
when  circumstances  favor  it.  A  new  feature  in  this  branch  in  the  very  near  future  will 
be  a  room  already  set  apart  specially  fitted  for  piano  repairing.  This  work  is  now  chiefly 
done  during  vacation.  I  propose  that,  so  far  as  practicable,  it  shall  henceforth  be  accom- 
plished during  the  session,  when  our  senior  pupils  can  share  the  benefit  of  acquiring  such 
a  familiarity  with  the  structure  of  the  several  instruments  and  the  methods  employed  in 
repairing  as  may  be  possible  in  view  of  their  condition. 

The  Willow  Shop. 

Although  the  number  of  learners  in  this  department  is  not  quite  so  large  as  in  some 
previous  years,  the  class  is  a  particularly  intelligent  and  to  a  large  extent  an  efficient 
one.  It  has  seldom  begun  a  session  with  brighter  prospects.  The  instructor's  report  is 
appended.  As  the  question  of  mechanical  industrial  employment  for  our  male  pupils  had 
engaged  your  very  thoughtful  attention  and  some  criticisms  had  been  forthcoming  in 
regard  to  the  willow  work  department  I  went,  in  my  last  report,  into  a  pretty  full  con- 
sideration of  the  advantages  this  industry  presents  as  an  employment  for  the  blind.  Sub- 
sequent investigation  has  not  shaken  my  opinion  in  that  respect.  The  rather  careful 
inquiries  made  into  a  number  of  cases  have  convinced  me  that  success  or  failure  has 
depended,  as  in  all  businesses,  far  more  upon  the  man  than  the  trade.  Daring  the  past 
few  years  every  industry  has  suffered  from  depression,  and  it  is  not  surprising  if  the  blind 
workman  should  be  disadvantaged,  owing  to  the  limited  area  of  his  possibilities,  far  more 
than  his  sighted  brother.  Some  who  were,  for  a  while,  among  the  most  despondent  are 
now  working  at  their  trade  with  a  reasonable  measure  of  success.  I  purpose,  with  your 
approval,  having  this  class  more  under  review  than  formerly  as  a  means  of  ascertaining 
not  merely  whether  they  are  earning  a  livelihood  but  whether  the  liberality  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  matter  of  instruction  and  outfits  has  been  well  applied. 
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TRADg  Instructor's  Report. 


Mr.  A .  H.  Dymond,  Principal  : 

have  the  honor  to  submit  my  report  upon  the  operations  of  the  workshop 
during  the  year  ending  September  30th,  1895. 

Durin<^  the  session  twenty  pupils  have  received  instruction  in  willow  work,  rattan 
work,  chair  making,  and  cane  seating.  One  former  pupil,  residing  outside  of  the  Institu- 
tion was  given  instruction  in  broom  making  with  a  view  to  local  custom. 

'  The  progress  and  conduct  of  the  pupils  on  the  whole  has  been  satisfactory. 

Three  pupils  graduated  at  the  close  of  the  session  and  were  supplied  with  outfits 
consisting  of  tools,  willow,  rattan,  and  models,  costing  about  $150  for  the  three  outfits. 
This  expense  was  met  from  the  sales  of  pupils'  work.  These  young  men  are  now  working 
at  their  own  homes  and  have  sent  encouraging  reports  of  their  success. 

During  the  session  a  very  practical  test  of  the  value  of  our  willow  working  mode  s 
was  made  in  the  workshop  in  the  following  manner  :  the  basket  moulds  and  chair  models 
were  laid  aside  and  the  instructor  taught  the  pupils  on  the  system  pursued  with  the 
seeing  apprentice.  This  kind  of  instruction  was  given  for  nearly  three  months  with  the 
following  result  :  of  every  twelve  baskets  that  oui2;ht  to  correspond  in  shape  and  size 
(made  without  the  moulds)  you  could  not  find  two  alike.  The  constant  measurements 
required  when  working  without  the  models  consumed  too  much  time.  Only  one  pupil, 
with  partial  sight,  was  fairly  successful  in  making  clothes  baskets  and  bushel  baskets 
without  models,  but  found  it  impossible  to  make  the  chairs  and  finer  kinds  of  baskets 
without  using  them.  This  test  has  proved  conclusively  to  our  pupils  and  myself  that  our 
system  of  teaching  by  the  use  of  models  is  the  best  devised  up  to  the  present  time. 

The  reports  that  come  in  from  ex-pupils  are  encouraging  A  few  who  were  for  a 
time  despondent  of  meeting  with  success  have  become  more  hopeful  and  are  now  doing 

fairly  well.  ...  u  i  t  i  4. 

An  occasional  visitation  and  oversight  over  our  ex-pupils  would  be  very  helptul  to 
them  They  meet  with  many  difficulties  and  often  require  advice  and  sometimes  a  little 
assistance.  During  the  vacation,  at  your  request,  I  visited  a  number  of  our  ex-pupils. 
I  found  most  of  them  doing  fairly  well.  One  of  them  was  idle  through  lack  of  willow  to 
work  with,  and  yet  the  young  man  was  living  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  binder  twine 
factory  that  burnt  up  as  useless  tons  of  their  rattan  binders,  in  fact,  sufficient  to  give 
constj^nt  employment  to  the  young  man  in  the  making  of  coarse  baskets.  A  little  instruc- 
tion upon  the  best  method  of  using  the  material  was  all  that  was  necessary  in  starting 
the  young  man  to  work  again.  mu  i. 

The  present  session  has  opened  with  twenty  pupils  in  the  workshop.  Ihey  have 
commenced  work  with  cheerfulness  and  commendable  industry.  Those  who  were  sup- 
plied with  material  to  enable  them  to  spend  part  of  their  vacation  at  work  used  up  the 
material  and  sold  the  articles  made  from  it.  They  report  a  ready  sale  at  a  fair  rate  ot 
profit. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

THOS.  TRUSS, 

Trade  Instructor. 


The  Sewing  Room  and  Knitting  and  Fancy  Work  Classes. 

These  classes  have  been  well  filled  during  the  past  session.  The  sewing  room  has 
been  recently  re-floored  and  the  furnishings  have  been  rearranged,  all  greatly  to  the 
improvement  of  its  appearance.  Both  rooms  aff"ord  a  great  attraction  to  our  numerous 
visitors. 


PIANO  TUNING. 


A  PIANO  LESSON. 
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The  Kindergarten. 

The  kindergarten,  properly  so  called,  combined  with  primary  classes  in  arithmetic, 
reading,  singing  and  gymnastics,  all  under  one  teacher,  does  a  good  work,  of  which  the 
ability  cannot  be  over-estimated. 

The  Library, 

A  new  room  has  been  selected  for  the  pupils'  library  with  necessary  and  suitable 
furnishings.    Several  new  books  have  been  added  since  my  last  report. 

Health. 

The  year  under  review  has  passed  without  the  development  of  any  case  of  an  infec- 
tious nature  except  in  such  mild  forms  as  are  always  incidental  to  early  childhood.  The 
young  man  who  was  alluded  to  in  my  last  report  as  then  lying  in  the  hospital  and  appar- 
ently dying  of  pulmonary  consumption,  shortly  afterwards  succumbed  to  the  disease,  but 
no  other  case  of  a  fatal  nature  has  to  be  recorded.  As  a  convenient  means  of  dealing  with 
ordinary  cases  of  illness  on  the  male  side  of  the  building,  the  room,  till  lately  used  as  a 
library,  has  been  fitted  up  and  furnished  with  all  necessary  comforts,  and  brings  the  tem- 
porary invalid  under  the  immediate  care  and  supervision  of  the  boys'  nurse  who  occupies 
an  adjacent  apartment.  The  value  for  such  purposes  as  are  above  indicated  has  been 
already  tested,  and  my  only  regret  is  that  the  crowded  state  of  the  girls'  wing,  with  its 
present  limited  accommodation,  does  not  allow  of  a  similar  arrangement.  On  the  eve  of 
the  vacation  a  thoughtless  blow,  without  malice  or  any  intention  to  inflict  injury,  struck, 
on  the  impulse  of  the  moment  by  one  of  the  male  pupils,  reduced  a  comrade  to  a  condi- 
tion of  temporary  insensibility  and  caused  for  a  time  not  a  little  anxiety  as  to  the  ulti- 
mate result.  As  accounts  of  the  afiair  found  a  wide  circulation  in  the  columns  of  the 
press,  it  is  well  I  should  state,  that  after  a  few  days  had  elapsed  the  youth  whose  act, 
greatly  to  his  distress,  had  caused  the  trouble  was  able  to  receive  his  convalescent 
friend  as  a  guest  at  the  home  of  the  former,  and  that  both  are  now  again  on  the  roll  and 
happy  in  eash  other's  society.  One  of  our  pupils,  a  youth  of  more  than  ordinary 
promise,  was  prostrated  with  an  attack  of  pleura  pneumonia  at  the  close  of  the  session. 
His  health,  I  regret  to  say,  has  not  yet  been  so  completely  re-established  as  to  admit  of 
his  return  to  the  Institution. 

Discipline. 

The  maintenance  of  discipline  in  an  institution  for  the  blind  cannot  be  secured  on 
exactly  the  same  lines  as  in  the  public  schools  of  the  province,  although  in  their  char- 
acters and  tendencies  blind  boys  and  girls  are  much  like  sighted  ones.  With  the  former, 
the  short  time,  during  which  the  pupil  is  under  direct  control  and  the  large  number  to  be 
held  in  check  and  kept  in  order  by  one  teacher,  may  call  for  rough  and  ready  measures  in 
order  to  ensure  respectful  attention  or  to  crush  incipient  revolt.  In  our  case  the  classes 
are  necessarily  small,  teacher  and  pupil  have  the  whole  twenty-four  hours  in  which  to 
settle  any  little  differences,  and  punishment  that  would,  by  public  opinion,  be  pronounced 
well  merited  and  not  immoderate  if  inflicted  on  a  sighted  youth  would  be  resented  if 
applied  to  the  blind.  Then,  again,  the  whole  life  of  the  blind  child  for  nine  months  in 
the  year  and  that,  too,  for  many  years  is  in  an  institution  where  his  moral  training  is 
recognized  as  not  less  important  than  his  intellectual  culture.  So  a  sustained  appeal  to 
the  moral  perceptions  and  promptings  of  conscience  is  a  natural  method  of  rectifying 
erratic  propensities. 

But  to  come  to  more  severely  practical  resources,  the  most  potent  is  of  course  the 
withdrawal  of  the  privileges  of  the  institution  from  a  persistent  offender.  This  is  a 
serious  step,  it  needs  to  be  taken  with  great  prudence  and  hesitation,  and  only  when 
milder  means  have  proved  insufficient.  In  this  connection  I  have  to  appeal  most  earnestly 
to  the  parents  or  guardians  of  male  pupils,  present  and  prospective,  for  co-operation  in  one 
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particular  especially.  I  refer  to  the  use  of  tobacco  which  is  expressly  prohibited  by  our 
rules,  and  I  believe  those  of  every  institution  for  the  blind.  With  the  practice  of  using 
tobacco  outfeide  our  limits  I  have  nothing  to  do.  But  as  to  the  necessity  for  checking  it 
here,  there  can  be  no  two  opinions.  Cleanliness,  health,  safety  are  all  involved  in  the 
suppression  of  the  habit  among  our  pupil  population,  and  the  deterioration  of  the  moral 
character  under  the  strain  of  constant  secretiveness  or  deception,  involved  in  its  surrep- 
titious enjoyment,  is  only  too  clearly  discernible.  In  my  report  for  1894  I  mentioned 
that  a  pupil  excluded  for  persistently  using  tobacco  had  been  admitted  on  probation.  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  his  pledges  of  abstinence  were  soon  broken,  and  a  spirit  of  insu- 
bordination too  often  manifesting  itself  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  his  connection  with 
the  Institution  must  terminate  with  the  session.  He  appears  in  my  enumeration  of  those 
who  have  retired  as  "  excluded  for  disciplinary  reasons."  During  the  past  session  another 
pupil  who  had  been  several  years  on  the  roll,  a  youth,  too,  of  excellent  abilities,  having, 
after  many  trials  and  much  forbearance,  declared  himself  to  be  unable  to  conquer  the 
habit,  was,  deeply  to  my  regret,  sent  home  to  his  friends  as  the  only  course  open  in  the 
premises.  Correspondence  with  the  heads  of  some  of  the  largest  and  best  managed  insti- 
tutions in  the  United  ^States  shows  that  in  rule  and  practice  their  action  is  in  such  cases 
similar  to  my  own.  It  is  well  that  those  most  interested  in  pupils  should  lay  this  matter 
to  heart,  and  that  they  should  reflect  on  the  improbability  of  a  youth  observing  the  rules 
and  the  institution  for  nine  months  in  the  year  if  for  the  other  three  months,  when  at 
home,  he  is  allowed  to  indulge  his  taste  for  tobacco  unchecked  or  unrebuked. 

The  Gymnasium. 

This  admirable  appendage  to  our  educational  course  is  systematically  used  by  all  the 
pupils,  male  and  female,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  relieved  from  attendance  for 
special  reasons.  The  movements  are  characterized  by  much  grace  and  regularity,  and  the 
effect  produced  upon  the  carriage  of  the  pupils  is  in  many  cases  very  striking.  The 
instructor,  Mr.  Padden,  has  gone  into  the  work  with  great  enthusiasm,  and  has  spared  no 
pains  to  qualify  himself  for  the  thorough  discharge  of  his  duties.  We  are  about  adding 
Indian  club  swinging  to  other  accomplishments,  and  have  on  the  whole  as  commodious 
and  well  equipped  a  gymnasium  as  could  be  desired. 
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A  Cooking  Class. 

The  mention  of  a  cooking  class  for  blind  girls  will  doubtless  provoke  a  smile  of 
incredulity  in  some  quarters.  So,  and  much  more  than  an  unbelieving  look,  did  the  pro- 
posals to  establish  a  kindergarten  and  gymnasium  elicit  in  times  past.  Yet  the  kinder- 
garten and  gymnasium  are  now  acknowledged  necessities.  We  propose  that  the  cooking 
class  shall,  ere  long,  take  rank  in  the  same  category,  At  the  Convention  of  the  American 
Educators  of  the  Blind,  held  at  Jacksonville,  (111.,)  in  1890,  Mr.  W.  B.  Wait,  most  prac- 
tical and  at  the  same  time  most  philosophical  of  our  members,  spoke  of  the  cooking  class 
for  girls  as  follows  : 

*'  Now,  in  regard  to  cooking  :  Has  it  had  a  legitimate,  well  developed  trial  1  We  have 
given  it  a  trial  with  this  result,  that  there  is  nothing  that  has  ever  been  brought  within 
reach  of  the  girls  to  which  they  have  turned  with  more  pleasure  and  interest.  A  little 
room  has  been  set  apart  for  them,  and  furnished  with  gas  stove  and  all  needful  appliances. 
The  classes  are  six  in  number,  four  members  in  each  class,  each  class  having  two  hours 
at  a  time  during  the  day,  so  that  they  can  go  in  and  commence  work  and  carry  forward 
the  specified  work  and  put  things  in  good  shape  before  they  leave.  The  work  includes 
not  only  the  common  work  of  the  kitchen,  but  the  subject  of  diet  is  made  a  study.  Articles 
of  food,  their  composition  ;  how  they  are  prepared  for  market ;  how  they  are  bought  at 
the  stores,  the  prices  paid  ;  modes  of  preparation  ;  why  prepared  in  the  manner  prescribed, 
«tc.,  so  that  they  become  acquainted  with  every  kind  of  food.  With  regard  to  the 
utensils,  they  acquire  the  habit  of  handling  them,  learn  to  know  their  construction,  the 
uses  to  which  they  are  put,  their  manipulation,  etc.  They  become  familiar  with  the  man- 
ner of  measuring  liquids,  solids,  and  articles  in  a  pulverized  form  like  sugar,  flour  and 
othtr  things  ;  the  breaking  of  eggs  and  separating  the  yolks  from  the  whites,  etc.  There 
is  a  large  amount  of  both  manual  and  intellectual  training.  If  manual  training  is  good, 
it  must  be  good  for  girls.  In  this  way  the  girls  take  the  bread-earning  power  home,  and 
it  stays  there  as  long  as  the  girl  stays  there.  It  is  the  very  thing  that  leads  them  out  of 
their  surroundings.    It  will  enable  them  to  be  contented  and  happy  in  their  homes." 

The  difficulty  of  selecting  a  suitable  room  for  the  purpose  has  delayed  our  action  to 
some  extent  in  this  direction.  That  has  now  been  overcome.  A  room  easily  accessible 
from  the  girls'  wing  and  connected  with  the  culinary  departments  has  been  secured  and  a 
few  weeks  will  see  the  experioaent,  on  a  small  scale  at  least,  in  operation.  It  will  be 
gathered  from  the  remarks  quoted  that  plain,  domestic  cooking  and  its  accompanying  care 
of  utensils  and  appurtenances,  is  all  we  propose  to  aim  at.  We  do  not  contemplate  the 
training  of  professed  cooks  or  the  production  of  fancy  dishes.  In  this  as  in  all  things 
the  useful  and  practical  is  our  sole  ideal. 

The  Grounds,  Farm  etc. 

The  protracted  drought  experienced  in  a  wide  section  of  Ontario  during  the  earlier 
part  of  the  summer  was  in  this  district,  especially  severe.  Our  grass  crops  were  literally 
destroyed,  but  by  a  judicious  selection  of  other  crops,  as  well  as  of  time  and  opportuni- 
ties, we  shall,  in  my  opinion  secure  a  pretty  fair  return  from  the  farm  of  the  most  necess- 
ary produce.  The  kitchen  garden  did  not  seriously  suffer  and  even  potatoes  have  turned 
out  better  than  was  at  one  period  anticipated.  Although  some  of  the  young  trees  in  the 
grounds  were  destroyed  the  general  appearance  of  our  park-like  surroundings  has  been 
little  marred  by  want  of  a  heavier  rainfall. 

Improvements — Vacation  Work. 

Some  very  substantial  improvements  have  been  carried  out  during  the  late  vacation. 
The  substitution  of  hardwood  for  the  old  pine  floorings  has  been  further  advanced  ;  the 
fitting  up  of  a  new  li'crary  has  been  already  mentioned ;  the  stables,  coachhouse  and  other 
outbuildings  have  undergone  extensive  changes  and  repairs.    Everything  in  and  around 
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the  buildings  is  now  in  a  healthy  and  well-preserved  condition.  What  may  be  necessary 
or  desirable  in  the  way  of  renovation  or  repairs  in  the  coming  year,  can  be  the  subject  of 
future  consideration. 

The  extension  of  the  east  wing  and,  by  that  means,  the  completion  of  the  main  build- 
ing, with  the  much-needed  accommodation  it  would  secure,  is  an  ever-present  want  to  be 
satisfied  no  doubt  in  good  time. 

Visitors — Acknowledgments. 

We  have  had  rather  more  than  the  usual  number  of  visitors  during  the  past  year. 
One  very  pleasant  and  profitable  incident  was  the  holding  of  an  open  meeting  of  the 
Brant  County  Teachers'  Institute  in  our  Hall,  to  which  a  lecture  on  Tennyson  by  the  Rev.  • 
Professor  Clarke,  M.  A.,  of  Trinity  College,  lent  a  great  attraction.  The  opportunity  was 
thus  afforded  for  all  the  educational  institutions  of  the  city  to  be  represented  and  share 
in  the  rich  intellectual  treat  provided  for  them.  I  dare  to  hope  the  managers  of  the 
Teachers'  Institute  will  see  fit  to  repeat  this,  to  us,  most  agreeable  arrangement.  The 
recent  convention  in  Brantford  of  the  Provincial  Christian  Endeavour  Association  brought 
some  six  to  seven  hundred  delegates  to  the  city,  and  a  large  proportion  of  these  favored 
us  with  a  visit.  We  continue  to  receive  every  kindness  and  attention  from  the  clergy, 
churches  and  citizens  of  Brantford  generally  for  which  our  acknowledgments  are  once 
more  gratefully  accorded. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  seivjint, 

A.  H.  DYMOND, 

Principal. 


LITERARY  EXAMINERS'  REPORT. 

To  T.  F.  Chamberlain,  Esq  ,  M.D., 

Inspector  of  Public  Institutions. 

Sir, — We  have  the  honor  to  submit  for  your  consideration  the  following  report  of 
the  results  of  our  examination  of  the  literary  classes  in  the  Institution  for  the  Instruction 
of  the  Blind  at  Brantford,  which  was  held  on  the  29th,  30th,  and  31st  of  May,  1895. 

The  season  was  much  in  advance  of  any  other  for  many  years,  and,  barring  untimely 
frost,  there  was  promise  of  great  abundance.  The  grounds  around  the  Institution,  with 
their  park-like  appearance,  the  fulness  and  fieshness  of  the  foliage,  the  state  and  forward- 
ness of  the  summer  crops,  the  number  of  flowers  everywhere — never  appeared  to  better 
advantage. 

Within  the  building  everything  was  in  the  best  of  order — the  classrooms  and  corri- 
dors clean,  the  ventilation,  etc.,  satisfactory.  The  classes  seemed  to  be  well  under  control, 
a  little  anxious  as  all  in  their  condition  are  in  this  age  of  examinations  touching  the 
annual  ordeal  to  which  they  were  about  to  be  subjected.  The  manner  in  which  they 
acquitted  themselves  is  shown  in  the  tabulated  results,  and  in  the  remarks  of  your  exami- 
ners under  the  head  of  classes.  There  is  nothing  of  a  general  character  to  be  said  further 
except  to  repeat  our  satisfaction  with  the  efficiency  of  that  part  of  the  work  of  the  Insti- 
tution which  fell  under  our  observation.  As  in  previous  reports  we  group  classes  and 
results  : 

(i)  Mr.  Wickens'  Classes. 

(a)  Writing. — A.  This  class,  consisting  of  six  boys  and  eleven  girls,  was  given  as 
tests  of  composition  and  penmanship  the  following  :  (1)  a  letter  to  G.  T.  R.  ticket  agent 
inquiring  the  fare  from  Brantford,  home ;  (2)  a  bill  of  goods  properly  made  out  and 
receipted ;  (3)  a  promissory  note  ;  (4)  a  description  of  the  last  concert  given  by  the 
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pupils.  The  writing  was  legible.  Of  course  there  were  various  degrees  of  excellence, 
some  being  much  better  writers  than  others,  but  all  had  acquired  the  ability  to  corres- 
pond and  make  out  accounts  in  a  very  creditable  manner.  The  composition  was,  on  the 
whole,  good  ;  in  the  case  of  a  few,  quite  good. 

(b)  Natural  History  and  Physiology. — The  examination  on  natural  history  for  want 
of  time  was  rather  brief  being  confined  to  mammalia.  The  class  had  a  very  correct 
knowledge  of  what  they  were  examined  upon.  In  physiology  the  examination  dealt 
with  the  principal  organs  and  their  functions.  About  these  they  were  able  to  answer  all 
questions  of  a  general  character.  The  answers  were,  in  the  main,  correct,  and  supported, 
when  required  by  the  examiner,  with  statements  that  showed  they  had  taken  pains  to 
understand  the  matter.  The  class  seemed  very  much  in  love  with  the  subject  and  cer- 
tainly passed  a  very  good  examination  in  both  departments. 

(c)  Arithmetic. — B.  The  examination  of  this  class  consisted  chiefly  in  testing  their 
knowledge  of  fractions  and  their  application  in  the  solution  of  general  problems,  the 
character  of  the  work  done,  is,  perhaps,  best  shown  by  the  marks  obtained — the  average 
being  72  per  cent.  The  tone  of  the  class  was  excellent.  The  problems  were  worked 
with  great  speed  showing  a  familiarity  with  the  processes  involved  which  could  only  have 
been  attained  by  hard  study  and  careful  teaching.  There  was  abundant  evidence  of  a 
good  year's  work  having  been  done  by  nearly  all  the  pupils. 

(d)  Geography. — A.  This  class  was  examined  upon  the  map  of  Africa.  The  pupils 
had  acquired  a  pretty  extensive  knowledge  of  this  continent.  They  knew  very  thoroughly 
the  different  divisions  and  also  the  parts  owned  or  under  the  control  of  different  European 
powers.  They  had  a  good  knowledge  of  the  climate,  productions,  physical  geography, 
state  of  civilization  and  races,  and  could  find  very  readily  any  place  of  importance  on  the 
map  and  give  a  very  good  description  of  it. 

(e)  Grammar. — B.  This  class  showed  a  satisfactory  acquaintance  with  the  principles 
of  English  grammar,  could  distinguish  simple  sentences  from  compound  and  complex, 
clauses  from  phrases,  etc.  They  had  a  very  fair  knowledge  of  analysis  and  parsing  and 
were  able  to  correct  readily  the  most  common  words  in  colloquial  English.  The  average 
value  of  the  answers  was  81  per  cent. 

(  /)  Class  A.  Reading. — Fifteen  pupils  in  this  class.  They  read  Macaulay's  Roman 
Lay  "  Horatius  "  in  point  print.  Some  excellent  readers  in  the  class — noted  for  fluency, 
good  clear  enunciation,  correct  emphasis  and  the  due  appreciation  of  the  meaning  of  what 
they  read.  The  force  and  fire  of  the  ringing  lines  were  well  brought  out  especially  by 
two  members  of  the  class.  The  spelling,  too,  was  very  good.  Average  value  of  marks 
was  83  per  cent. 

{2)  Miss  Gillin's  Classes. 

(a)  Geography. — Class  B.  There  were  fifteen  pupils  in  this  class.  Their  term's  work 
had  been  the  United  States  and  South  America.  The  examination  was  divided  into  two 
parts — the  first  to  discover  how  thoroughly  they  had  mastered  the  geography  of  these 
two  countries,  and  the  second  to  see  how  well  acquainted  they  were  with  the  map.  In 
the  first  a  rather  difficult  examination  upon  all  the  subjects  connected  with  the  physical 
and  political  geography  of  both  countries  showed  a  very  full  acquaintance  with  all  the 
facts  that  are  necessary  to  give  a  person  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  a  country.  In  the 
second  part  they  were  tested  in  tw6  ways — first  asked  to  find  a  particular  place  and 
describe  it ;  and,  secondly,  a  part  of  a  map  was  handed  to  each  to  test  their  ability  to 
recognize  it  when  isolated.    The  work  was  very  satisfactory  in  both  departments. 

(b)  Arithmetic. — Class  C.  Seventeen  in  this  class.  Tables  of  weights  and  measures, 
simple  rules,  problems,  etc. 

Two  in  the  class  of  rather  inferior  capacity,  as  is  shown  in  the  tabulated  results;  the 
rest  very  fair.  They  knew  the  tables  well  and  could  do  problems  depending  on  them 
readily.    They  did  also  general  problems  very  well.    Many  of  them  were  given,  such  as 
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this  example  :  "  Sold  8  horses  at  $125  each  and  bought  with  the  money  cows  at  $25  each. 
How  many  cows  did  I  buy  1 "  Good  order  and  attention.  Average  percentage  of  correct 
answers,  56. 

(c)  Grammar. — Class  A.  Nine  in  the  class.  Limit,  all  divisions  of  grammar.  Rules 
of  construction — analysis  and  parsing.  This  class  did  excellent  work.  Knew  the  inflec- 
tions well,  and  could  apply  the  rules  by  way  of  examples  readily.  They  were  found  to 
be  able  to  analyze  and  parse  with  considerable  facility.  Many  prose  sentences  were  given 
and  disposed  of,  and  the  following  in  verse  : 

"  Britannia  needs  no  bulwark?, 
No  towers  along  the  steep  ; 
Her  march  is  o'er  the  mountain  wave?, 
Her  home  is  on  the  deep." 

Value  of  work,  97  per  cent. 

(d)  Writing. — Class  D.    20  members.    They  showed  considerable  skill  and  facility 
in  penmanship.    Eight  were  good  writers,  one  excellent.    The  average  marked  value  of 
the  work  of  the  class  was  56  per  cent. 

(e)  English^  etc.,  History. — 20  in  the  class,  one  absent.  The  limit  in  English  was 
from  1603  to  1760  ;  in  Canadian,  from  1763  to  the  present  time.  This  branch  of  know- 
ledge must  always  have  a  certain  fascination  for  the  young:  since  it  treats  of  the  human 
race,  and  is,  therefore,  the  proper  study  of  mankind."  Whatever  method  Miss  Gillin 
employs  in  the  presentation  of  this  subject  to  her  clasF,  whether  the  geographical,  the- 
chronological,  the  epochal  or  the  topical,  she  succeeds  in  interesting  them  in  it.  They 
evinced  a  more  than  ordinarily  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  important  facts  in  both 
histories  during  the  allotted  time.  Knew  the  epochal  events  and  the  principal  constitu- 
tional changes.    The  average  value  of  the  answers  was  71  per  cent. 

(/)  Bible  History  and  Geography. — Class  A.  11  members,  one  absent.  As  this 
commenced  with  the  Creation,  and  embraced  not  only  Palestine  but  Syria,  Assyria,  the 
Empire  of  Babylon,  Asia  Minor,  India,  Persia,  Greece,  Rome,  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  etc.,  the 
examination  had  to  be  a  rapid  one  necessarily  general.  Considering  the  extent  of  the  field 
to  be  explored  the  number  of  important  events  to  be  canvassed  and  the  frequent  changes 
of  boundaries,  the  answering  was  very  satisfactory.  Of  the  nucleus  of  the  whole — Pales- 
tine— they  possessed  a  pretty  minute  knowledge.  It  was  a  very  intelligent  class,  and  did 
credit  to  the  teacher.    The  average  value  of  the  answers  was  77  per  cent. 

{g)  English  and  American  Literature. — A  class  of  17  members,  the  pick  of  the 
Institution.  Nothing  can  "  state  the  infinite  variety  "  of  this  subject,  or  lessen  the 
interest  in  it.  The  limits  that  have  been  attempted  during  the  year  were  :  {a)  The  history 
of  English  literature  from  the  Elizabethan  age  to  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  ; 
{h)  the  history  of  American  literature  from  1607  to  the  present  time  ;  (c)  the  play  of 
Henry  YIII.  ;  {d)  quotations  from  English  and  American  authors.  The  examination 
occupied  nearly  a  whole  forenoon.  The  historical  review  was  rapid — of  course  a  mere 
outline — but  it  drew  forth  a  remarkably  correct  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  the  prin- 
cipal English  dramatists  from  Shakespeare  to  Sheridan  ;  of  the  principal  historians  from 
Raleigh  and  Hooker  to  Gibbon,  and  so  of  the  rest.  Of  the  history  of  American  literature 
during  colonial  times,  they  had  acquired  a  satisfactory  knowledge — knew  something  of  the 
Mathers,  Dr.  Jonathan  Edwards,  Trumbull,  Joel  Barlone,  Timothy  Dwight,  and  others. 
For  want  of  time,  we  were  forced  to  stop  with  the  advent  of  N.  C.  Bryant.  Henry  the 
"V  III.  they  had  studied  somewhat  minutely.  A  very  good  synopsis  of  the  play  was  given, 
the  principal  characters  were  passed  in  review,  and  the  most  striking  speeches  and  pass- 
ages were  fluently  recited.  An  interesting  part  of  the  examination  was  the  recitation  of 
choice  extracts  from  English  and  American  poets. 
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(S)  Miss  Walsh's  Classes. 

(a)  Arithmetic. — Class  A.  The  problems  given  this  year  were  purposely  somewhat 
more  difficult  than  those  of  previous  years,  including,  besides  a  knowledge  of  the  principles 
involved,  considerable  exercise  of  thought  and  logical  analysis.  The  questions  included 
percentage  and  its  application  to  commission,  brokerage,  interest,  insurance,  discount, 
stocks,  partnership,  taxes,  mensuration  and  general  problems.  We  are  pleased  to  say  the 
results  were  excellent.  The  marks  are  scarcely  as  high  as  last  year,  but  when  the  char- 
acter of  the  examination  and  the  ages  of  the  pupils  are  considered,  the  work  shows  a 
slight  advance.  The  cheerful  and  constant  applicafion  to  the  work  in  hand  was  most 
noticeable,  and  the  ability  to  concentrate  the  mind  upon  the  question  so  that  the  whole 
data  of  the  problem  was  never  forgotten,  was  perhaps  the  best  evidence  of  the  value  of  the 
work  and  the  character  of  the  teaching  in  giving  the  pupils  the  power  of  concentration. 

(b)  Grammar. — Class  C.  This  class  was  subjected  to  a  very  searching  examination, 
and  acquitted  themselves  very  well,  five  obtaining  the  maximum  and  twelve  over  seventy- 
five  per  cent.  The  improvement  of  several  since  last  year's  examination  is  very  creditable. 
All  have  mastered  the  elementary  part  of  grammar,  consisting  of  definitions,  inflections, 
sentence-making  and  the  parsing  and  analysis  of  simple  sentences.  They  were  also  found 
very  correct  in  their  use  of  English,  much  care  having  baen  taken  to  train  them,  both  in^ 
correct  forms  and  a  cultivated  choice  of  language. 

(c)  Physiology  and  Hygiene. — This  class  consists  of  thirteen  girls  of  various  ages. 
The  lowest  mark  was  74  per  cent.  Nine  pupils  obtained  95  per  cent,  and  over.  Five 
took  the  maximum.  They  have  an  excellent  knowledge  of  the  frame-work  of  the  humam 
body — of  the  muscular  system,  and  of  circulation,  respiration  and  digestion.  Under  the- 
topic  *'  The  Skin,"  considerable  attention  has  been  paid  to  several  matters  connected  with' 
hygiene.  The  class  was  examined  carefully  as  to  their  knowledge  of  the  effects  of  alcoholl 
upon  the  human  system,  and  answered  well.  The  teacher  has  been  successful  in  creating; 
a  love  for  the  subject  by  making  it  thoroughly  interesting,  and  giving  it  a  practical  turn. 

(d)  Geography. — Class  D.  Twenty-eight  members  in  this  class,  divided  into  "seniors'* 
and  "juniors."  Limit,  Ontario — counties,  lakes,  rivers,  railways,  etc.  In  the  answers 
the  "seniors"  made  nearly  72  per  cent,  and  the  "juniors"  56  per  cent.  First  they  were 
examined  as  to  definitions,  motions,  form  and  magnitude  of  the  earth,  regarding  all  of 
which  the  answers  were  nearly  perfect.  Using  the  dissected  map  and  passing  the  counties 
round  to  the  diff"erent  pupils,  they,  with  rare  exceptions  were  able,  after  passing  their 
hands  quickly  over  it,  to  name  the  county,  its  county  seat,  and  other  chief  centres  of 
population.  They  were  then  called  up  to  the  map  in  succession,  asked  to  find  a  county,  a» 
city,  a  lake  or  a  river.  They  accomplished  the  task  usually  more  quickly  than  seeing 
children  could.  The  railways  of  the  Province  they  were,  for  the  most  part,  able  to  trace 
with  facility,  to  name  the  counties  through  which  they  passed,  and  the  principal  stations 
en  route. 

(e)  Beading. — Class  B.  Twenty-one  members  in  the  class,  divided  into  four  sections. 
They  were  well  trained  in  this  important  subject.  There  are  several  excellent  readers 
among  them.  As  a  rule  they  enunciate  well,  emphasize  correctly,  and  bring  out  the  sense 
clearly,  especially  the  first  two  sections. 

(/)  Writing. — Class  C.  Twenty-three  in  the  class.  Diversity  and  not  uniformity 
of  skill  prevailed  here.  Some  were  given  small  letters  and  capitals  to  write,  others  lists 
of  words  and,  the  most  advanced,  sentences.  There  are  a  few  good  writers  in  the  class,  the 
rest  may  be  classed  as  "fair"  or  neat.  Much  care  and  attention  had  evidently  been 
given  to  their  instruction. 
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{4)  Mr,  McLean^ s  Classes. 

(a)  Grammar. — Class  D.  These  pupils  were  examined  in  the  elements  of  the  subject 
and  did  very  fair  work.  They  have  mastered  the  principal  definitions,  can  parse  the  noun 
and  adjective,  and  understand  number  and  gender  very  well.  The  teacher  has  evidently 
done  very  thorough  work,  and  laid  the  foundation  well  for  future  teaching. 

(b)  Heading. — Class  C.  Mr.  McLean's  reading  class  is  composed  of  four  divisions, 
named  respectively  1st,  2nd,  3rd  and  4th  books,  and  consists  of  sixteen  pupils.  They  were 
examined  in  reading,  spelling  and  the  meaning  of  words.  The  articulation  was  good  ;  the 
ability  to  recognize  individual  words  very  fair ;  the  spelling  and  meanings  very  good,  and 
the  knowledge  of  what  they  had  read  excellent. 

(c)  Writing. — Class  B.  The  class  was  required  to  write  (1)  several  capital  letters, 
(2)  a  short  note  to  a  piano  dealer  asking  the  price  of  an  instrument,  (3)  several  rather 
difficult  words,  (4)  several  Arabic  numerals.  The  work  was  neatly  done  in  most  instances; 
all  of  it  was  legible.    Many  of  the  notes  were  correctly  dated  and  addressed. 

{d)  Bible  History  and  Geography. — This  is  a  class  of  thirteen  boys.  The  class  is  a 
very  great  improvement  in  every  respect  as  compared  with  that  of  last  year.  The  classifica- 
tion is  very  good.  The  range  of  the  work  from  the  Creation  to  the  crossing  of  the  Jordan, 
extensive,  but  they  had  mastered  the  narrative  well,  and  could  give  the  history  of  the 
most  noted  persons  of  the  period  very  fairly. 

{e)  Arithmetic. — Class  D.  Thirty  in  the  class.  Limit,  elementary  rules  and  small 
problems.  They  exhibited  a  lauduable  acquaintance  with  that  Pythagorean  puzzle — the 
multiplication  table,  and  its  application  to  practical  work.  Did  easy  problems  very 
readily,  and  kept  their  faculties  pretty  well  in  hand. 

(/)  Geography. — Class  C.  Sixteen  in  the  class.  Limit,  definitions  and  Dominion 
of  Canada  in  detail.  This  is  a  good  class.  Most  of  them  do  well.  Know  definitions 
thoroughly,  and  can  trace  accurately  on  the  dissected  map,  rivers,  railroads,  cities  and 
towns.  Know  other  provinces  than  Ontario,  and  their  productions,  exports  and  imports 
fairly  well. 

{g)  Object  Lesson  {Zoology). — Twenty  in  the  class.  The  examination  was  confined 
chiefly  to  the  mammalia  and  birds.  After  passing  their  hands  over  the  object,  they  were 
asked  to  name  it  and  other  animals  of  the  same  class  ;  to  describe  its  structure,  shape 
etc.,  of  head,  neck,  body,  limbs,  teeth,  etc.  ;  to  give  its  habits,  habitat,  food,  mode  of  life, 
character,  etc.  The  class  manifested  considerable  interest  in  the  subject,  and  seven 
answered  remarkably  well.    The  average  value  of  the  answers  was  55  per  cent. 

Mrs.  Murray's  Classes, 

(a)  i?eac^m^.— Class  D.  There  are  five  sub-divisions  of  this  class,  comprising  pupils 
in  different  stages  of  advancement,  but  most  of  them  very  young,  and  consequently  begin- 
ners. An  examiner  is  constantly  impressed  with  the  thought  that  only  the  very  best 
instructors  can  succeed  in  teaching  blind  children,  so  great  are  the  difficulties  of  all  kinds. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  when  examining  a  class  like  this,  where  the  foundations  are 
laid,  and  where  tact  and  skill,  patience  and  perseverance  must  be  in  constant  practice. 
The  examination  was  conducted  somewhat  leisurely  to  give  the  pupils  plenty  of  time  and 
to  make  the  questioning  as  thorough  as  possible.  The  results  were  most  satisfactory. 
There  is  no  note- reading.  The  enunciation  is  excellent,  and  the  ability  to  give  expression 
to  the  thought  in  some  instances  very  fine. 

(6)  Arithmetic. — E  Class.  Sixteen  pupils,  in  four  sections,  owing  to  difference  of 
attainments.  In  the  senior  section  nearly  all  are  fairly  bright  and  clever.  In  the  others 
(most  very  young  children)  they  are  less  so,  but  under  their  present  kindly  and  efficient 
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management  they  will  doubtless  improve  rapidly.  The  children  manifest  much  interest 
in  their  work,  and  many  of  them  solve  little  problems  in  arithmetic  readily.  The  tone  is 
very  good. 

(c)  Kindergarten. — Sixteen  pupils  here.  Their  work  in  sewing,  folding,  etc.,  was 
examined  and  found  to  be  well  done.  Their  singing  of  kindergarten  songs  is  good,  and 
done  with  much  zest.    They  were  examined  in  the  gifts,  and  did  extremely  well. 

The  work  of  the  staff  generally  was  found  to  be  highly  satisfactory. 

With  acknowledgements  of  kindness  and  assistance  received  from  the  principal  and 
officers  of  the  Institution  during  the  examination,  we  have  the  honor  to  subscribe  ourselves. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

M.  J.  KELLY, 
WILLIAM  WILKINSON, 

Exatniners  in  Literary  Subjects, 

Brantford,  12 th  July,  1895. 


MUSICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

To  T.  F.  Chamberlain,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Hamilton,  June  6th,  1895. 

Inspector  of  Public  Institutions, 
Toronto. 

Sir, — I  have  again  the  honor  of  reporting  two  satisfactory  visits  to  Brantford,  for 
the  inspection  of  the  music  department  of  the  Ontario  Institution  for  the  Blind,  one  visit 
having  been  made  in  February,  the  other  at  the  end  of  May.  The  three  executive 
branches,  the  organ,  the  piano,  and  singing,  were  all  well  represented,  although  each  year 
marks  Ihe  absence  of  some  of  the  most  advanced  of  the  pupils  of  last  session. 

The  first  named — the  organ — still  appears  more  adapted  than  the  piano,  to  the 
physical  capabilities  of  the  blind,  requiring  less  large,  free  action,  and  less  physical  force, 
and  tho  progress  shown  by  the  pupils  is  very  satisfactory. 

The  slow  process  of  learning  the  music  by  memorizing  from  dictation,  is  of  course 
unavoidable,  but  otherwise  the  advance  made  is,  I  think,  fully  as  rapid  as  that  made  by 
those  endowed  with  sight.  In  connection  with  this  the  adoption  of  an  electric  motor  for 
blowing  purposes  has  been  of  great  value. 

On  the  piano  there  is  (as  I  have  before  remarked),  more  or  less  appearance  of  con- 
straint— a  lack  of  full  possession  of  the  key  board — and  it  is  doubtful  if  this  will  ever  be 
fully  overcome,  but  there  has  been  a  noticeable  advance  in  physical  power,  which  I  attri- 
bute to  the  free  use  of  the  gymnasium. 

I  regret  that  one  of  the  scholars,  whose  capabilities  I  estimate  very  highly  in  all 
departments,  and  from  whom  should  his  health  be  spared,  I  should  hope  for  large  results, 
was  at  my  last  visit  sick,  and  unable  to  appear. 

In  the  Vocal  department  two  ladies  shewed  considerable  ability  as  soloists,  but  the 
greatest  interest  is  in  the  two  vocal  classes,  where  spite  of  a  lack  of  balance  (through  the 
absence  of  sufficient  male  voices)  very  good  results  are  obtained.  The  two  classes  number 
about  forty  each.  The  chapel  music  where  all  are  united  still  retains  its  old  beauty  and 
attractiveness,  and  remains  a  model  of  congregational  singing. 

The  Kindergarten  also  still  maintains  its  course  of  uselul  preparation. 

It  having  been  decided  to  adopt  as  a  scheme  qf  graduation,  the  course  of  study 
adopted  by  the  Toronto  College  of  Music,  arrangements  have  been  made  by  which  the 
pupils  of  the  Institute  will  upon  the  payment  of  a  regular  fee,  be  allowed  to  enter  for  the 
examinations,  and  if  successful,  receive  diplomas  upon  the  same  terms  as  the  pupils  of  tbi- 
College,  a  fact  which  giving  a  clear  objective  point  to  their  studies  is  likely  to  prove 

Oi'  Value. 

3  b. 
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In  accordance  ^ith  the  necessities  involved  in  this  arrangement  a  class  for  the  study 
of  mufeical  history  has  been  added  to  the  Harmony  and  Counterpoint  classes,  and  thus  all 
the  elements  of  a  musical  education  will  be  placed  at  the  command  of  the  pupils. 

In  the  last  named  branches  the  work  done  is  satisfactory,  although  owing  to  the 
sickness  of  the  most  advanced  pupil  and  the  retirement  of  others  the  advance  is  not  as 
marked  as  in  previous  years. 

In  conclusion  I  would  thank  the  Principal  and  all  others  concerned  for  their  unvary- 
ing courtesy,  and  the  receptive  readiness  with  which  they  have  received  any  suggestions 
ottered. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

R.  S.  AMBROSE. 


REPORT  OF  PHYSICIAN. 

To  T.  F.  Chamberlain,  Esq.,  M.D., 

Inspector  of  Public  Institutions. 

Sir, — In  presenting  my  annual  report  of  the  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind,  at  Brantford,  for  the  year  ending  September  30th,  1895,  I  am  pleased  to  inform 
you  that  we  have  not  been  visited  by  any  of  the  contageous  diseases ;  indeed  until  near 
the  close  of  the  session  we  had  no  sickness  causing  any  uneasiness. 

On  the  18th  of  May  a  male  pupil  eighteen  years  of  age  contracted  a  cold,  which 
developed  into  a  severe  and  prolonged  attack  of  pleura  pueumonia.  Recovery  was  slow 
and  unsatisfactory.  The  patient  remained  in  the  Institution  for  some  days  after  its  close, 
and  then  returned  to  his  home  in  Toronto,  where  I  understand  from  Principal  Dymond, 
he  gradually  improved  in  health  during  the  summer. 

An  unfortunate  accident  occurred  to  a  male  pupil  about  twenty  or  twenty-one  years 
of  age.  While  engaged  in  making  arrangements  for  playing  a  game  of  base-ball,  a  dispute 
arose  in  which  one  was  struck  with  a  ball  club,  rendering  him  quite  unconscious.  He 
was  taken  to  the  John  H.  Stratford  Hospital  and  placed  in  a  private  ward,  where  in  a  few 
days,  he  regained  consciousness  and  his  usual  health. 

The  Institution  has  much  reason  to  feel  grateful  for  the  care  and  kindness  always 
shown  to  any  of  its  inmates,  while  sick  in  the  wards  of  the  John  H.  Stratford  Hospital. 

The  gymnasium  in  connection  with  the  Institution  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  many 
of  the  pupils  in  developing  and  expanding  weak  and  almost  deformed  chests,  and  giving 
tone  to  the  muscular  system  generally,  which  is  quite  noticeable  in  their  improved  walk 
and  carriage. 

To  make  the  equipments  of  the  Institution  complete,  we  very  much  need  an  annex, 
to  be  used  for  hospital  purposes,  where  a  patient  could  be  easily  removed  when  suffering 
from  any  acute  or  contageous  disease.  It  is  only  by  the  scrupulous  care  and  constant 
intelligent  watchfulness  practised  by  the  Principal,  that  we  have  been  enabled  to  prevent 
on  several  occassions,  the  spread  of  some  of  the  most  dangerous,  contageous  diseases, 
brought  there  by  children  returning  from  homes,  where  parents  from  carelessness  or 
ignorance  have  allowed  them  to  come  to  the  Institution  after  recovering  from,  or  being 
exposed  to  some  contageous  disease  of  childhood,  without  being  properly  disinfected. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be. 

Your  obedient  servant, 


D.  MARQUIS. 


ONTARIO  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


Statistics  for  Year  ending  30th  September,  1895. 
T. — Attendance. 


Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Attendance  for  portion  of  year  ending  September  30,  1872  

20 

14 

34 

44 

24 

68 

66 

46 

112 

((  (( 

1875   

89 

50 

139 

84 

64 

148 

t(  (( 

1877   

76 

72 

148 

,1878   

91 

84 

175 

100 

100 

200 

1880   

105 

93 

198 

1881   

103 

98 

201 

1882   

94 

73 

167 

a  ii 

18a3  

88 

72 

160 

( (  it 

1884   

71 

69 

140 

1885   

86 

74 

160 

((  (< 

1886   

93 

71 

164 

U  (( 

1887   

93 

62 

155 

((                               c  t 

1888   

94 

62 

156 

1889   

99 

68 

167 

1890   

95 

69 

164 

1891  

91 

67 

158 

1892   

85 

1  ,0 

155 

1893   

90 

64 

154 

1894   

84 

66 

150 

1895  

82 

68 

150 
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II. — Age  of  pupils. 


No. 


Seven  years  .... 

Eight  "   

Nine  "  .... 
Ten  "  .... 
Eleven  "  .... 
Twelve  "  .... 
Thirteen  "  .  . . . 
Fourteen"  .... 

Fifteen  "   

Sixteen  "   

Seventeen  years 


1  i  Eighteen  years  

2  Nineteen  "   

4  Twenty  "   

10  Twenty-one"   

8  Twenty-two"   

11  Twenty-three  years. .. . 

9  Twenty-four  "  . .  . . 
11  Twenty-five       "    .  .. 

7  Over  twenty-five  years 
10 

7  Total   


150 


in. — Nationaliiy  of  prtr<'nt! 


American 
Canadian 
Danish.  . . 
English  . . 
Iiish  . . . . 


No.  I 


B 
62 

1 
37 
16 


Gerniau  .  . 
Norwegian 
Scotch    . . . 


Total 


No. 

3 
1 

16 
150 
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IV. — Denomination  of  parents. 


Baptist   

Disciples  . . . 
Episcopalian 
Methodist  . . 


No. 


Presbyterian  . . . . 
Roman  Catholics 

Salvationist  

Total  


V. — Occupation  of  parents. 


No. 

i 

1 
I 

No. 

i 

1 

3 

2 

Baker  

1 

11 

6 

2 

1 

5 

2 

1 

Carpenters   

4 

Stonemasons  

2 

Carriage-builder  

1 

2 

3 

Tailors  

3 

Journalist  

1 

47 

2 

Gardeners  

1 

3  1 

7 

Government  officers  

I 

2  ! 

33 

Total  

150 

2cS 


VI. — Cities  and  counties  from  which  pupils  were  received  during  the  official  year 

ending  30th  September,  1895. 


County  or  city. 


District  of  Algoina 
City  of  Belleville  . . 
County  of  Brant . . . 
City  of  Brantford  . 
County  of  Bruce. . . 
"  Carleton 


*'      Dufferin  . . 

**  Dundas  

* '      Durham    . . 

Elgin  

Essex   

"      Frontenac  . 

"      Glengarry  . 

*'      Grenville  . . 

Grey  

City  of  Guelph  

County  of  Haldimand 

"  Haliburton 

**  Halton  

City  of  Hamilton   

County  of  Hastings  . . 

"  Huron   

City  of  Kingston  .  . . , 

County  of  Kent  

Lambton  . , 

'*  Leeds  

*'      Lanark  .. 

"  Lennox   

*'  Lincoln  . , 
City  of  London   


County  or  city. 


Countj  of  Middlesex  

District  of  Muskoka  

"      Ni  pissing  

County  of  Norfolk  

"  Northumberland 

"  Ontario  

City  of  Ottawa   

County  of  Oxford   

Peel   

Perth  

*'  Peterborough  . . , 
*'       Prince  Edward  . 

**  Prescott  

"  Renfrew  

Russell  

City  of  St.  Catharines  

"  St.  Thomas  

Stratford  

County  of  Simcoe  

"  Stormont  

City  of  Toronto   

County  of  Victoria  

Waterloo  

Welland   

Wellington  

Wentworth  

York  

Northwest  Territory  

British  Columbia   

Total  


82 
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VI r.  —  Cities  and  counties  from  which  pupils  were  received  from  the  opening  of  tlie 
Institute  till  30th  September,  1895. 


County  or  city. 

Male. 

1  Female. 

Total. 

1 

1 

2 

City  of  Belleville  

3 

1 

4 

7 

6 

12 

12 

7 

19 

7 

11 

18 

2 

1 

3 

1 

1 

2 

"  Dundas    

3 

3 

6 

"  Durham   

2 

3 

5 

Elgin  

4 

4 

8 

Essex  

8 

18 

26 

"  Frontenac  

5 

2 

7 

"  Glengarry  

7 

7 

2 

2 

4 

"  Grey   

7 

10 

17 

City  of  Guelph  

2 

2 

4 

4 

5 

9 

"  Halton   

6 

1 

7 

City  oi  Hamilton  

10 

11 

21 

5 

4 

9 

8 

9 

17 

5 

4 

9 

7 

4 

11 

"  Lambton   

12 

I 

3 

15 

"  Leeds   

11 

1 

12 

2 

2 

1  4 

4 

1 

5 

**  Lincoln  

3 

o 
O 

0 

8 

8 

16 

1 

1 

2 

County  of  Middlesex  

8 

i  ' 

17 

County  or  city. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

District  of  Muskoka  

3 

3 

County  of  Norfolk  

7 

7 

14 

"       Northumberland  ... 

2 

8 

10 

"  Ontario  

6 

7 

13 

13 

1 

14 

County  of  Oxford   

5 

4 

9 

Peel  

1 

2 

Perth  

2 

8 

10 

10 

lO 

6 

2 

7 

"  Prescott  

1 

1 

7 

5 

12 

2 

1 

3 

2 

1 

3 

St.  Thomas   

3 

2 

5 

o 

2 

7 

10 

17 

"  Stormont   

4 

4 

42 

85 

G 

2 

8 

7 

3 

10 

Welland  

6 

3 

9 

10 

7 

17 

"       Went  worth  

8 

8 

16 

York  

17 

13 

30 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1^ 
1- 

1 
1 

British  Columbia  

*  Total  

336 

251 

587 

On  payment. 


so 


Ylir. — Cities  and  counties  from  which  pupils  were  received  who  were  in  residence  on 

30th  September,  1895. 


County  or  city. 


District  of  Algoina. 
City  of  Belleville  . . 
County  of  Brant  . . 
City  of  Brantford . . 
County  of  Bruce  . . 
"  Carleton 


"  Dufferin.... 

*'  Dundas  

"  Durham  

Elgin  

"  Essex  

"       Frontenac . . 

"       Glengarry . . 

"  Grenville... 

Grey  

City  of  Guelph  

County  of  Haldimand. 

"       Haliburton . 

"  Halton   

City  of  Hamilton  

County  of  Hastings. . , 

"  Huron  

City  of  Kingston  

County  of  Kent   

"       Lambton  .. 

"  Leeds  

"       Lanark  .... 

"  Lennox   

"  Lincoln  

City  of  London  


1  I 


County  or  city. 


County  of  Middlesex   . 

District  of  Muskoka  

'*  Nipissing  

County  of  Norfolk  

Northumberland, 

"  Ontario  

City  of  Ottawa  . ,  

County  of  Oxford   

Peel  

Perth  

"       Peterborough  ... 
Prince  Edward  . , 

"  PreFcott  

"  Renfrew  

"  Russell  

City  of  St.  Catharines  

St.  Thomas  

Stratford  

County  of  Simcoe  

''  Stormont  

City  of  Toronto  

County  of  Victoria  ....... 

"  Waterloo  

Welland  

"  Wellington   

'*  Wentworih  

York  

British  Columbia  


Total 


.  I  1 

I 

1  1 


64 
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Maintenance  Expenditure 
For  the  year  ending  30th  September,  1895,  compared  with  the  preceding  year. 


STear  ending  30th  September, 

Year  ending  30th  September, 

1894. 

1895. 

Service. 

Total  ex- 

Weekly 

Yearly 

Total  ex- 

Weekly 

Yearly 

penditure. 

cost 

cost 

penditure, 

cost 

cost 

s 

<D 
h- 1 

1894. 

per  pupil. 

per  pupil. 

1895. 

per  pupil. 

per  pupil. 

$  c. 

$  c.  m. 

$  c. 

$  c. 

$  c.  m. 

S  c. 

J. 

Medicines  and  niedicail  comforts  . . 

197  48 

2  8 

1  49 

229  06 

3  4 

1  75 

Butchers'  meat,  fish  and  fowl  .... 

2,910  16 

43  9 

22  04 

2,424  93 

35  6 

18  51 

Q 

618  69 

9 

4  68 

571  96 

3  3 

4  37 

4 
■t 

1,313  39 

19  1 

9  95 

1,005  21 

14  7 

7  67 

K 

1,832  75 

26  8 

13  96 

1,657  14 

24  3 

12  65 

D 

365  60 

5  3 

2  78 

370  44 

5  5 

2  89 

7 
< 

763  52 

11  1 

6  78 

747  38 

11 

5  70 

Q 
O 

2,766  13 

40  2 

20  95 

2,650  93 

38  9 

20  24 

9 

742  73 

10  8 

6  62 

815  55 

11 

6  22 

10 

325  00 

4  7 

2  46 

340  82 

5 

2  60 

11 

Furniture  and  f urnishinefs  

426  72 

6  2 

3  23 

370  82 

5  4 

2  84 

12 

Farm,  garden,  feed  and  fodder .... 

1,055  84 

15  3 

7  99 

1,174  90 

17  2 

8  97 

1  Q 

750  99 

10  9 

5  68 

752  08 

11 

5  74 

14 

Advertising,  printing,  stationery 

4  46 

858  20 

12  5 

6  50 

584  65 

8  5 

15 

Books,  apparatus  and  appliances . . 

1,000  57 

14  5 

7  58 

1,120  70 

16  4 

8  55 

16 

Miscellaneous,  unenumerated  

1,364  07 

19  4 

10  30 

1,449  31 

20  ] 

11  06 

17 

Sittings  at  church  and  rent  of 

3  56 

420  00 

6  1 

3  18 

467  12 

6  8 

18 

17,532  84 

2  55  4 

132  82 

17,425  36 

2  55  8 

133  02 

Totals  

35,344  69 

5  14  9 

267  76 

34,160  36 

5  01  3 

260  70 

Average  number  of  pupils  in  1894 — 132. 

1895—131. 
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THE  INSTITUilON 

FOR  THE 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

TWENTY-FIFTH  ANNUAL  REPORT. 


The  attendance  of  pupils  at  this  Institution  for  the  past  year  has  been  somewhat 
less  than  in  previous  years,  which  is  no  doubt  owing  to  the  natural  decrease  in  the  blind 
population  of  the  Province.  This  decrease  is  largely  due  to  the  greater  attention  paid  by 
doctors  and  nurses  to  the  care  of  children's  eyes  in  their  infancy,  but  the  disinclination 
of  parents  of  blind  children  to  part  with  them  by  allowing  them  to  attend  the  school  at 
an  early  age  accounts  in  some  measure  for  the  reduced  attendance.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  such  a  feeling  should  exist  as  the  most  favorable  time  in  a  child's  life  for  receiving 
an  education  is  thus  lost.  Many  of  the  pupils  do  not  come  to  the  school  until  advanced 
in  years,  when  their  habits  of  life  are  to  a  great  extent  fixed,  and  it  is  then  difficult  to 
eradicate  the  errors  imbibed,  and  more  difficult  for  them  to  enter  upon  their  varied 
studies  than  if  they  had  been  sent  to  the  school  at  an  early  age. 

The  total  admissions  during  the  year  were  141,  being  9  less  than  the  previous  year. 
The  last  session  closed  with  131  on  roll,  67  males  and  64  females. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  120 — 62  males  and  58  females,  and  a  number  more 
are  expected  at  an  early  day,  so  that  the  average  for  the  year  will  be  about  the  same  as 
during  past  years.  I  concur  in  the  opinion  of  the  principal  that  a  compulsory  attendance 
of  the  blind  children  of  the  Province  at  this  Institution  would  be  greatly  in  their  interest 
as  well  as  of  the  citizens  generally. 

The  literary  work  done  during  the  past  year  will  be  seen  to  be  fully  up  to  that  of 
any  previous  year,  by  reference  to  the  examiners'  report.    The  Musical  department  has 
.made  steady  progress,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  report  of  Professor  Ambrose.  Some 
twenty  pupils  have  been  instructed  in  piano  tuning  during  the  past  year,  a  number  of 
hom  have  become  quite  proficient  and  give  promise  of  becoming  experts  in  this 
epartment. 

For  the  younger  pupils  the  Kindergarten  course  has  been  of  great  importance,  and 
he  result  has  fully  warranted  the  establishment  of  this  department. 

The  sewing,  knitting  and  fancy-work  classes  have  received  careful  attention  and  the 
nstruction  is  of  great  service  to  the  girls  in  fitting  them  for  household  duties  after 
eaving  the  schools. 
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The  instruction  in  willow  work  given  to  the  older  pupils,  who  have  neglected  the 
advantages  afforded  by  the  school  in  their  earlier  years,  is  of  great  assistance  in  fitting 
them  for  useful  and  profitable  employment.  This  Institution  is  educational  rather  than 
industrial  in  its  character,  its  aim  being  to  give  to  each  pupil,  whose  mental  capacity  will 
admit  of  it,  a  good  English  education,  but  we  have  included  a  few  industrial  departments 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  older  pupils  in  order  to  enable  them  to  understand  what 
work  is  and  how  to  perform  it. 

The  gymnasium  affords  every  opportunity  for  exercise  and  the  development  of 
muscular  tissue,  giving  vigor  to  the  mental  faculties  and  keeping  the  pupils  in  good 
health. 

During  the  vacation  the  usual  repairs,  refitting  and  furnishing,  have  been  attended 
to,  and  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  buildings  is  very  good. 

The  grounds  have  been  kept  with  care,  and  present  an  attractive  appearance,  giving 
the  Institution  a  home-like  character. 

From  the  medical  attendant's  report  it  will  be  seen  that  the  average  of  sickness 
among  the  pupils  has  been  less  during  the  past  year  than  in  former  years. 

The  cost  per  pupil  during  the  past  year  has  been  $267.49,  being  a  slight  increase 
over  the  year  1895.  The  total  expenditure  for  maintenance  has  been  considerably  less 
than  for  the  previovs  year. 

There  has  been  but  one  change  in  the  teaching  staff  during  the  past  year.  All  the 
teachers  have  continued  in  the  performance  of  their  duties  with  their  usual  diligence » 
taking  an  interest  in  imparting  to  the  pupils  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subjects 
taught. 

The  Principal's  report  gives  fall  details  as  to  the  movements  of  the  pupils,  their 
ages,  nationality,  parentage,  religion,  occupation,  place  qf  residence,  etc. 

The  management  and  discipline  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Dymond,  the  Principal, 
has  been  most  commendable. 

In  the  reports  of  my  official  visits  will  be  found  detailed  statements  of  the  condition 
of  the  buildings,  the  work  done,  etc.  I  again  wish  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  Principal, 
officers,  teachers  and  attendants  for  their  kindness  and  courtesy  to  me  on  my  visits  to  the 
Institution. 

Inspections. 

An  inspection  of  this  Institution  was  made  by  me  on  the  14th  February,  when  129 
pupils  were   under    instruction,  viz.,  sixty- six  males  and  sixty-three  females.  The 
department  for  females  is  somewhat  crowded.    The  general  health  of  the  pupils  is  good 
there  were  some  cases  of  influenza  and  scarlet  fever,  but  all  have  recovered. 

The  farm  hand,  Mr.  Delahanty,  is  failing  in  health  and  will  soon  have  to  retire.  He 
is  now  seventy- seven  years  of  age. 

The  class-rooms  were  in  satisfactory  order,  and  the  teachers  were  active  in  perform- 
ing their  respective  duties.  The  outbuildings,  willow  shop,  etc.,  were  in  good  condition, 
and  also  the  farm  stock. 
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I  inspected  this  Institution  again  on  the  16th  October. 

A  considerable  amount  of  repairing  has  been  done  during  the  summer  vacation,  in 
connection  with  the  schoolrooms,  corridors,  and  other  parts  of  the  building,  and  out- 
buildings. 

All  the  different  departments  were  in  good  order. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  residence  on  this  date  was  124 — sixty-four  boys  and  sixty 
girls.  All  the  teachers  and  oflBcials  appeared  to  be  taking  a  def  p  interest  in  the  manage- 
ment, and  the  progress  of  the  pupils.  Rapid  advancement  is  hardly  to  be  expected,  how- 
ever, when  the  condition  of  the  pupils  is  considered,  they  being  blind,  but  notwith- 
standing their  physical  disadvantage  they  are  steadily  gaining  knowledge  which  will  be 
of  great  service  to  them  in  the  future. 

In  the  sewing-room  they  are  taught  knitting,  crocheting^  etc.,  and  it  is  very  interest- 
ing to  see  them  at  their  work.  The  class  in  cookery  has  not  been  fully  established  as 
yet,  but  a  regular  course  of  instruction  in  this  art,  and  general  household  duties  will  soon 
be  undertaken. 

The  gymnasium  is  found  to  be  of  very  great  service  in  providing  the  pupils  with  the 
exercises  so  necessary  to  the  health  of  mind  and  body. 

The  Principal's  office  and  the  Bursar's  office  and  books  were  found  to  be  in  good 
order. 

The  outbuildings,  farm  stock  and  appliances  were  in  good  condition.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  the  effort  which  has  heretofore  been  made  to  carry  on  farming  should  be 
abandoned,  as  it  would  be  less  expensive  to  purchase  such  supplies  in  the  open  markets. 

The  engineer's  department  is  well  looked  after,  and  with  the  improvements  made  in 
the  laundry,  better  work  is  being  done.  A  new  metallic  drying-room  has  been  constructed 
and  some  machinery  added  during  the  past  season 

The  work  in  the  willow  shop  is  carried  on  under  Mr.  Truss,  and  a  number  of  the 
boys  are  being  instructed  in  the  manufacture  of  baskets  and  wickerware. 

The  Principal,  Mr.  Dymond,  was,  as  usual,  unremitting  in  his  interest  in  the  work 
of  the  Institution. 
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PRINCIPAL'S  REPORT. 

T.  F.  Chamberlain,  Esq  ,  M.  D., 

Inspector. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  report  for  the  year  ending  September  30bh,  1896. 

In  former  reports  I  have  discussed  pretty  fully  the  causes  tending  to  limit  the 
number  of  young  persons  eligible  for  admission  to  this  Institution,  and  I  am  glad  to 
believe,  for  their  sakes^  these  reasons  will  gain. rather  than  lose  in  force  as  time  progresses. 
During  tne  past  vacation  our  officers,  detailed  to  act  as  guides  to  pupils  returning  to  their 
respective  homes,  have  extended  their  journeys  so  as  to  cover  a  very  considerable  portion 
of  the  Province,  and  it  is  probable  that  few,  if  any,  blind  children  have  escaped  our 
notice.  Yet,  while  the  numbers  of  last  session  will,  there  is  A  reason  to  suppose,  be 
reached,  or  even  slightly  exceeded,  during  the  present  one,  I  am  not  prepared  to  hold  out 
a  prospect  of  any  considerable  increase.  The  total  admissions  during  the  official  year, 
as  above,  were  141,  or  nice  less  than  in  the  previous  year.  The  last  session  closed  with  a 
pupil  population  on  the  rolls  of  131,  of  whom  67  were  males  and  64  females.  Of  these, 
59  males  and  53  females  are  in  attendance  at  the  date  of  this  report.  The  difference  may 
be  accounted  for  as  follows  : 

Male.   Female.  Total. 


Graduates. 

Willow  work   1  0  1 

Piano  tuning   1  0  1 

Industrial  work  (female)   0  1  1 

Post-Graduate   1  0  1 

Retired  (more  or  less  advanced)   0  4  4 

Retired  (partial  sight ;   found  employment)   1  1  2 

Retired  (vision  improved  by  operation)   0  1  1 

Under  surgical  treatment    2  2  4 

Temporarily  detained    1  1  2 

Unexplained   1  1  2 

Total   8  11  19 


The  new  arrivals  up  to  September  30th,  numbered  eight,  three  males  and  five  females" 
These  brought  the  number  then  in  attendance  up  to  120,  of  whom  sixty -two  were  males 
and  fifty-eight  females.  This  is  three  less  than  the  register  showed  at  the  corresponding 
date  in  1895,  but  subsequent  arrivals  have  already  overcome  this  slight  disparity,  and, 
taking  into  account  some  further  assured  additions  at  an  early  date,  I  anticipate  the 
record  will  s^how  at  the  New  Year  as  large  a  muster-roll  as  at  that  period  in  1896.  or, 
perhaps,  a  slight  increase.* 

In  this  connection  I  may  remark  that,  while  very  few  oases  fail  ultimately  to  drift 
into  our  charge,  the  delay  in  sending  young  children  until  they  have  attained  to  an 
advanced  school  age  is  extremely  prejudicial  to  them  and  very  unfair  to  the  Institution. 
The  pupils  themselves  never  fail  to  regret  the  loss  of  time  and  opportunities  thus 
entailed  and  are  ready  enough  to  admit  the  folly  of  their  own  or  parental  objections  to  an 
earlier  introduction.  If  compulsory  education  is,  as  it  is  admitted,  right  and  proper  in 
the  case  of  the  sighted,  why  should  it  be  a  hardship  in  that  of  the  blind,  who  can 
be  educated  properly  nowhere  except  in  a  well-furnished  institution  1  I  am  still  strongly 
of  opinion  that  a  clause  in  the  Act,  which,  with  due  precautions,  might  be  used  as  a 
stimulant  in  certain  instances,  would  be  no  other  than  a  benevolent  provision  in  the 
interest  of  the  class  affected. 


*At  the  date  of  mailing  this  report  (Oct.  14bh)  four  additional  new  pupils  had  been  received, 
bringing  the  total  up  to  124,  or  one  more  than  a  yeir  previous. 
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In  regard  to  the  diminution  in  the  numbers  of  the  youthful,  and  even  older,  blind 
population  I  must  express  the  pleasure  it  gives  me  to  observe  the  evident  gain  to  the 
community  from  the  procrre? s  made  in  ophthalmatology  and  the  increasing  confidence  felt 
by  the  public  in  the  skill  of  the  several  eminent  specialists  in  our  own  and  the  adjoining 
eastern  Province,  "who  devote  their  attention  to  that  branch  of  the  profession.  It  was  my 
duty  recently  to  supply  some  statistics  and  other  information  to  Dr.  Ferguson,  of  London, 
who  was  preparing  a  paper  for  the  late  meeting  of  the  Medical  Association,  at  Montreal, 
on  the  subject,  more  particularly,  of  infantile  blindness,  its  causes  and  the  means  to  be  ■ 
taken  for  its  prevention.  This  is  a  branch  of  enquiry  the  study  of  which  is  producing 
most  satisfactory  results.    Here  again  legislation  may  be  invoked  to  advantage. 

The  Literary  Classes. 

The  examinations,  of  which  the  reports  of  the  respective  examiners  appear  in  the 
following  pages,  were  to  me,  on  the  whole,  particularly  gratifying.  There  was  greater 
uniformity  in  the  quality  of  the  answers  elicited  than  on  some  pist  occasions,  this  showing 
much  perseverance  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  in  bringing;  all — dull  or  clever — so  far  as 
possible  to  a  common  standard,  and  also  proving  that  a  fair  measure  of  classification  had 
been  attained.  As  to  the  staff  of  literary  teachers  I  do  them  only  justice  in  saying  that, 
for  practical  knowledge,  experience  in  dealing  with  the  voung.  and  patient  labor  with  the 
less  hopeful  (':his  being,  perhaps,  the  besc  test  of  a  true  teacher's  ability  and  real  value)  I 
do  not  believe  my  colleagues  are  surpassed  by  any  of  the  profession  in  the  Province.  N-a 
change  in  the  literary  staS  has,  I  am  glad  say,  taken  place  this  year. 

I  may  once  more  refer  to  the  original  object  of  this  Institution.  Its  intention  was,  that 
no  child  in  the  jurisdiction  should,  by  reason  of  blindness  or  impaired  vision,  be  deprived 
of  the  advantages  of  a  fair  and  sound  education.  "Whatever  may  be  attempted  beyond 
tho^e  limits  in  the  way  of  accomplishments,  such  as  music  in  its  various  forms,  or  in 
industrial  employment,  is  really,  however,  necessary  or  desirable,  extra-educational  in  its 
chara3ter.  Consequently,  what  is  done  in  the  line  of  instruction  above  indicated  is 
entirely  a  matter  for  discretionary  action,  and  to  be  decided  after  all  the  consideration  a 
full  and  ripe  experience  can  bring  to  bear  upon  it.  As  respe:ts  the  value  to  the  I51ind  of 
our  present  industrial  courses  I  propose  to  say  little  to-day.  They  are,  I  venture  ta 
affirm,  the  most  useful  and  appropriate,  having  regard  to  all  the  capabilities  and  social 
environment  of  the  class  with  which  we  have  to  deal.  And  instances  are  every  year 
accumulating  of  the  substantial  benefit  the  honest,  industrious  and  intelligent  blind  youth 
has  derived  from  the  training  he  has  received  in  one  or  other  of  our  industrial 
departments.  That  we  hear  of  a  percentage  of  failures  is  merely  to  learn  that  the  blind 
do  not  enjoy  immunity  from  the  misfortunes  attendant  upon  all  vocations  in  life.  And 
handicapped  as  he  is,  the  blind  candidate  for  the  world's  favors  needs  even  more  of  the 
moral  qualities  that  go  to  ensure  success  than  does  his  sighted  competitor. 

This  thought  brings  me  to  the  point  on  which,  at  the  risk  of  repeating  what  has 
appeared  before,  I  desire  to  say  something  to-day.  Why,  it  is  asked  sometimes,  cannot 
your  pupils  be  trained  to  higher  intellectual  pursuits  1  Many  are  not  musical  :  the  work 
of  basket-making,  or,  if  the  ear  can  be  trained  to  it,  which  is  not  always  the  case, — of 
piano-tuning,  is  degrading  or  at  all  events  not  satisfactory  to  a  man  whose  intellect  is  of 
a  high  order.  Let  me  say  in  the  first  place  it  is  both  wrong  and  unfair  to  under-rate  the 
abilities  of  the  blind  and  foolish  to  overlook  the  diffiiulties  that  beset  their  application 
to  the  tasks  before  their  possessors.  Speaking  speculatively  and  theoretically  only,  what 
are  the  professions  or  employments  of  an  intellectual  character  open  to  the  blind  ?  I 
mean,  of  course,  those  to  which  a  blind  person  may  ordinarily  aspire.  What  he  may  do 
if  assisted  by  highly  educated  sighted  attendants  and  costly  appliances,  or  under  altogether 
exceptional  advantages,  is  not  the  question.  People  usually  overlook  the  conditions  under 
which,  here  and  there,  a  blind  man  has  achieved  prodigies.  How  often  is  Professor 
Fawcett  quoted  as  a  proof  of  what  a  blind  man  may  accomplish.  Why  should  not  any 
blind  man  be  a  Postmaster-General  /  I  am  not  sure  that  Professor  Fawcett's  attainment 
to  that  honorable  position  did  not  owe  something  to  the  fact  of  his  being  blind.  Hi& 
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story  was  so  sad,  and  his  bearicg  under  his  affliction,  for  such  it  certainly  was  to  him, 
was  so  manly  and  even  noble,  that  other  men  were  willing  in  generous  England  to  stand 
aside  in  his  favor  whether  it  were  on  the  floor  of  Parliament  or  in  the  Social  Science 
Congress.  But  Professor  Fawcett,  who  was  a  familiar  figure  to  me  for  years,  only  became 
blind  when  he  had  attained  manhood  and  had  been  well-furnished  intellectually  for  the 
battle  of  life.  Then  his  father,  whose  misfortune  and  misery  it  was  to  have  accidentally 
caused  the  mischief,  was  a  very  wealthy  man,  and  naturally  left  nothing  undone  that 
money  could  do  to  compensate  his  son  for  the  loss  so  cruelly  sustained.  Professor  Fawcett 
could  afford  to  have  his  attendant  in  waiting  everywhere,  his  private  secretary,  his  reader, 
his  amanuenses,  his  own  carriage  to  ta.\e  him  when  and  where  he  would,  and.  ultimately  had 
a  most  highly  educated  and  devoted  wife  who  did  much  both  for  his  help  and  encourage- 
ment. Given  all  the  above  advantages,  and  high  gifts  both  moral  and  intellectual  besides, 
and  we  can  see  why  or  how  Professor  Fawcett  became,  or  some  other  blina  man  might  become, 
Postmaster -General.  But  there  is  one  little  fact  which  shows  how,  even  in  this  case, 
blindness  imposed  its  limitations.  Although  a  member  of  the  administration  and  equal 
intellectually  to  any  position  in  it  that  he  might  aspire  to,  Professor  Fawcett  was  not  and 
could  not  be  a  member  of  the  Cabinet.  The  despatch  box  with  its  secrets  and  confidential 
documents,  which  each  member  of  the  Cabinet .  receives  constantly,  would  have  been  a 
sealed  casket  to  him  without  a  sighted  interpreter  and  only  a  sworn  member  of  the 
Cabinet  could  presume  to  read  its  contents.  So  that,  just  so  soon  as  Professor  Fawcett 
was  confronted  with  a  duty  that  demanded  unaided  attention,  he  had  to  stand  aside. 
This  gives  us  a  ready  illustration  of  the  limitation  of  the  blind  when,  for  any  cause, 
sighted  assistance  becomes  imperative. 

To  begin  then,  practical  science  must  be  excluded  from  the  ordinary  blind  man's 
pursuits.  So  he  is  driven  to  such  studies  as  may  be  carried  on  by  the  aid  of  books, 
helped  by  a  good  memory  and  the  power  of  mental  concentration.  In  this  wide  field  of 
inquiry  a  well-educated  man  might  find  scope  for  his  abilities,  but  only  there  with  sighted 
assistance.  He  can,  however,  either  in  point  print  cipher,  or  with  the  type-writing 
machine,  record  the  result  of  his  reflections  or  investigations  without  any  assistance. 
Given  then,  the  means  of  support  while  a  reputation  is  being  made  and  a  market  for  the 
product  of  the  brain  secured,  this  is  a  line  in  which  there  is  no  absolute  impediment  co 
success  But  let  it  be  at  the  same  time  remembered  that  the  article  to  command  the 
market  must  be  of  solid  an^  not  merely  superficial  value  ;  its  reception  by  the  public  may, 
for  the  moment,  be  influenced  by  a  personal  interest  in  the  condition  of  the  writer,  but, 
unless  on  its  merits  it  competes  with  the  work  of  the  sighted  it  can  have  no  enduring 
demand.  Of  the  learned  professions  the  medical  is  of  course  closed  to  the  blind.  In  the 
public  and  high  schools  the  preference  which  must  always  exist  for  a  sighted  teacher  will 
inevitably  crush  out  the  blind  candidate  if  he  has  the  courage  to  present  himself.  In  the 
law,  as  in  literature,  a  blind  man  may,  with  a  little  help  in  preparation,  and  a  good 
memory,  pass  every  examination.  Possibly  if  a  very  able  man  he  m&y  be  sought  for  his 
opinion,  direct  the  draughting  of  deeds  or  agreements,  and  help,  as  good  lawyers  all  the 
time  are  doing,  to  settle  disputes  between  would-be  litigants.  But  it  is  obvious  that,  in 
the  every  day  work  of  his  profession,  he  will  be  terribly  handicapped  if  not  hopelessly 
disadvantaged.  There  remains  the  church,  not  a  money-making  calling  nor  one  attractive 
to  mere  ambition  but  with  its  priceless  consolations  to  those  who  enter  on  its  ministry  in 
the  true  spirit.  And,  while  few  congregations  would  prefer  a  blind  to  a  sighted  pastor, 
the  gifts  which  constitute  success  in  the  ministerial  office  are  so  rare  and  so  highly  prized 
when  found,  that  the  physical  defect  would  not  often  outweigh  them  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people  to  be  benefitted. 

In  all  the  cases  we  have  been  considering  the  educational  requirements  are  high  and 
the  cost  has  to  be  calculated.  But  so  far  as  matriculation  is  concerned,  it  maybe  reached 
by  the  means  at  our  command  here.  And  if.  as  has  happened  before,  pupils  can  see  their 
^ay  to  a  collegiate  course  we  have  teachers  who  are  fully  qualified  and  will  be  only  too 
glad  to  second  their  eflforts.  But  there  are  two  conditions  precedent  to  the  arrangements 
such  a  demand  upon  our  resources  must  entail.  First,  that  the  pupil  shall  have  given 
proof  by  perseverance  in  previous  stadies,  and  b}^  his  general  bearing  and  conduct,  that 
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he  possesses  the  moral  qualities  that  are  essential  to  final  success  not  only  in  his  educa- 
tional career  but  when  the  real  struggle  witli  the  world  begins.  Secondly,  that  the 
financial  resources  of  the  aspirant  are  sufficient  for  the  occasion.  As  a  rule  our  pupils 
are  not  from  the  wealthy  class,  the  friends  of  very  few  could  supply  the  funds  a  course  of 
higher  education  requires.  And,  being  blind  the  student  cannot,  like  his  sighted  brother, 
provide  by  extra  work  or  effort  for  his  own  support  while  at  college,  unless,  indeed,  he  has 
first  fortified  himself  with  a  vocation  adapted  to  his  condition  and  which,  once  acquired, 
makes  his  further  education  a  mere  matter  of  choice.  I  have  dwelt  at  some  little  length 
on  this  phase  of  our  work,  partly  because  I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  this 
Institution  is  equal  to  all  reasonable  possibilities  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that,  whatever 
exceptional  talent  and  advantages  may  here  and  there  have  done  for  a  blind  man,  to  the 
achievements  of  the  blind  as  a  class,  the  possibilities  have  pretty  well-defined  limits. 

The  Music  Classes. 

I  recognize  with  pleasure  the  desire  of  the  kind  and  genial  professor,  the  examiner  of 
our  Musical  department,  to  do  the  fullest  justice  to  the  labors  of  the  teaching  staff  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  Its  reduction  by  one  member  a  year  ago  necessarily  led  to  some 
re  arrangement  in  which  the  remaining  teachers  very  cheerfully  co-operated.  The  results 
have  been  quite  satisfactory.  The  plan  of  giving  the  advanced  pupils,  both  male  and 
female,  into  the  charge  of  one  teacher  for  organ,  piano  and  vocal  instruction,  has  worked 
well,  and  the  whole  of  the  theoretical  studies  being  directed  by  one  instructor  has  also 
proved  successful.  The  employment  of  two  or  three  pupils  in  bringing  forward  juniors 
has  relieved  to  some  extent  the  strain  on  the  staff,  and  been  at  the  same  time  beneficial 
to  the  young  people  whose  services  have  been  thus  utilized.  With  the  examiner  I  have 
had  to  regret  the  severance  of  relations  between  Mr.  J.  Edmund  Jaques  and  the  Institu- 
tion, after  a  connection  of  nearlv  six  years.  A  more  f j,ithful  teacher,  or  one  who 
possessed  more  completely  the  confidence  and  respect  of  his  pupils,  it  would  be  hard  to 
find.  His  whole  soul  was  in  his  work  and  no  opportunity  was  lost  by  him  for  giving  the 
studies  of  those  under  him  a  fresh  charm  and  interest.  His  vocal  and  histrionic  talents 
made  Mr.  Jaques  a  most  useful  and  popular  ally  of  all  local  organizations  of  that  charac- 
ter, and  thus  contributed  to  bring  the  Institution  more  than  ever  into  touch  and  harmony 
with  the  world  about  us.  Mr.  Jaques  has  left  Canada  for  Germany  where,  at  Wiesbaden, 
he  is  studying  under  eminent  professors,  and  where  all  our  goot*  wishes  attend  him.  His 
successor  is  Mr.  J.  Parnell  Morris.  Mr.  Morris  comes  to  us  with  the  highest  testimonials 
from  the  faculty  of  the  Toronto  Conservatory  of  Music,  under  whom  he  studied,  and 
others  with  whom  he  has  been  professionally  associated,  and  I  have  every  confidence 
that,  in  his  appointment,  a  right  choice  has  been  made. 

Piano  Tuning. 

We  have  about  the  usual  number  (twenty)  pupils  in  this  department.  These  include 
several  youths  of  rather  more  than  usual  promise  as  piano  tuners  of  the  future.  The 
plan  now  pursued  of  having  repairs  to  the  several  instruments  effected  during  the  session 
instead  of  reserving  them  for  the  vacation  possesses  great  advantages.  It  gives  the 
senior  pupils  an  opportunity  of  observing  and  acquiring  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the 
process  and  of  assisting  in  certain  cases.  The  repairer  becomes,  for  the  time  being,  an 
instructor  in  his  line  of  business,  and  the  pupils  will,  in  many  instances,  be  able  to  per- 
form  certain  repairs  with  considerable  facility.  I  have  in  this  connection  gratefully  to 
acknowledge  the  very  handsome  present  to  the  tuning  class  of  a  handsome  upright  piano 
action,  and  the  separate  parts  of  an  action,  by  Messrs,  Wessell,  Nickel  &  Gross,  of  New 
York  city,  by  which  the  structure  of  the  piano  can  be  effectively  illustrated. 

The  Willowwoek  Shop. 

For  the  report  of  the  progress  made  in  the  other  department  of  male  industry,  the 
willow  and  cane  work,  the  Instructor  of  that  branch  will  speak.  The  class  this  year  is  a 
very  efficient  one,  and  the  rapid  improvement  made  by  new-comers  is  very  apparent. 
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We  do  not  here  dwell  much  on  the  sympathetic  aspect  of  our  relations  to  our  charges 
but  the  story  of  more  than  one  young  man,  whose  life  has  been  blighted  by  the  sudden 
loss  of  vision,  causes  a  sense  of  deep  satisfaction  that  our  rules  are  flexible  enough  to 
afford  a  means  of  escape  from  a  position  of  utter  hopelessness  to  one  of  honest  industry; 
and  if  any  justification  were  needed  for  the  liberal  construction  of  those  rules  it  would  b© 
found  in  observing  the  keen  delight  with  which  a  person  so  situated  feels  himself  lifted 
by  his  own  eflorts  from  the  valley  of  despair  into  the  region  of  hope.  Mr.  Truss  reports^ 
as  follows  : 

To  THE  Principal  : 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  report  upon  the  operations  of  the  workshop 
during,  the  year  ending  30th  September,  1896. 

The  session  has  been  one  of  encouraging  progress.  The  application  and  conduct  of 
the  twenty-three  pupils  attending  the  workshop  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  instruction 
in  basket  making,  cane  seating,  chair  making,  willow  work,  etc.,  etc.,  has  been  commend- 
able, and  especially  so  considering  the  physical  difficulties  in  addition  to  blindness  under 
which  some  pupils  labor. 

A  very  practical  test  of  the  dollar  and  cent  value  of  their  instruction  is  afforded  by 
the  fact  that  the  proceeds  from  the  sales  of  their  work  have  been  sufficient  to  pay  for  all 
the  raw  material  used  in  the  shop  and,  in  addition,  to  provide  gratuitous  supplies  of 
willow  and  cane  for  the  pupils'  use  during  the  vacation,  as  well  as  to  give  graduates  out- 
fits of  tools,  models,  willow  and  chair  cane,  while  there  yet  remains  a  considerable  cash 
balance  to  the  credit  of  the  workshop  in  the  hands  of  the  Bursar.  This  result,  when  we 
consider  the  great  waste  of  material  necessarily  involved  in  the  teaching  of  the  blind,  must 
speak  for  itself. 

During  the  session  a  number  of  new  kinds  of  baskets  have  been  introduced,  chiefly^ 
the  simple  and  useful  kinds  which  find  a  ready  sale.  The  large  quantities  of  binder- 
twine  cane  which  at  one  time  the  factories  used  to  burn  as  useless,  are  now  being  used  by 
us  in  the  making  of  coal  baskets,  bushel  baskets,  cattle  baskets,  etc.,  etc.  Two  of  our 
graduates,  who  reside  in  Toronto,  report  themselves  as  doing  very  well  being  kept  con^ 
stantly  busy  making  baskets  from  this  material. 

The  reports  from  those  pupils  who  received  a  supply  of  raw  material  for  their  use 
durins:  the  vacation  are  satisfactory,  these  supplies  having  enabled  them  to  do  some  work 
during  the  vacation  and  earn  a  little  pocket  money  besides. 

The  workshop  exhibit  at  the  Southern  Fair  attracted  much  attention  and  favorable 
comment.  Surprise  was  frequently  manifested  at  the  great  variety  displayed  in  the 
articles  manufactured  from  willow  and  cane.  Some  visitors  expressed  their  doubts 
whether  the  articles  exhibited  could  have  been  made  by  our  pupils.  The  fact  that  one 
of  our  senior  pupils,  who  had  made  the  greater  part  of  the  exhibit,  was  working  before 
their  eyes  was  a  sufficient  answer  to  these  questionings. 

(Signed)  THOMAS  TRUSS, 

r'..rt.!  Trade  Instructor. 

The  Sewing,  Knitting  and  Fancy- Work  Classes. 

These  classes  have  been  well  supplied  with  busy  and  intelligent  workers  daring  the 
past  year.  Care  is  taken  that  all  the  female  pupils  shall  pass  some  time  during  their 
stay  in  the  Institution  in  these  scenes  of  industry.  Much  of  the  work  executed  would 
do  credit  to  any  class  of  sighted  young  women.  ^ 

The  Kindergarten. 

The  literary  examiners  speak  in  warm  terms  of  the^Kindergarten  and  anyone  who 
visits  it  may  verify  the  soundness  of  their  judgment.  <  The  influence  on  habits  and 
tempers  of  daily  intercourse  with  a  person  of  equable  temperament,  and  one  who  cani 
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combine  in  a  pre-eminent  degree  firmness  of  treatment  with  unvarying  kindness,  cannot 
be  over-estimated.  Such  are  the  favorable  conditions  under  which  these  little  blind 
youngsters  begin  their  school  life.  The  progress  they  often  make,  both  in  the  Kinder- 
garten, properly  so  called,  and  in  the  primary  classes  under  the  same  teacher,  is  remark- 
able, and  demonstrates  the  wisdom  of  those  to  whose  liberal  view  of  our  wants  we  are 
indebted  for  so  valuable  a  training  of  these  juniors  for  their  future  duties  iu  more 
advanced  classes. 

Biblical  Instruction. 

The  religious  instruction  of  a  large  number  of  young  persons  of  various  beliefs,  and 
who  spend  most  of  their  earlier  years  under  this  roof,  must  always  call  for  much 
thought  and  reflection.  Attendance  on  a  Sunday  School  class  conducted,  as  ours  are,  by 
experienced  teachers  ;  the  morning  and  reading,  congregationally,  of  the  Holy  Scriptures; 
and  the  Sunday  services  held  either  in  the  respective  churches  or  in  our  own  hall,  are,  it 
may  be  hoped,  all  means  tending  to  the  desired  end.  We  have  of  late  times  supple-- 
mented  these  exercises  with  the  systematic  teaching  of  Bible  history  and  geography. 
These  classes  (for  boys)  now  appear  in  the  literary  examiner's  report.  Tho  testimony 
borne  by  those  gentlemen  to  the  progress  they  have  made  is  highly  acceptable.  A  hint 
is  giveai  that  the  privilege  thus  extended  to  the  male  pupils  might  well  be  also  conceded 
to  the  female  scholars.  It  is  right  I  should  say  that  the  difference  is  more  apparent 
than  real.  During  last  session,  in  addition  to  the  Sunday  School  morning  classes,  one  of 
our  lady  teachers  conducted  an  afternoon  Sunday  Bible  Glass  for  girls,  and  I  understand 
a  renewal  of  this  arrangement  will  take  effect  shortly  for  the  current  session.  Such 
efforts  are  not  the  less  welcome  because  they  are  voluntary  and  prompted  solely  by  a. 
single  minded  desire  for  the  good  of  those  benefitted. 

The  Library. 

The  following  selections  of  high  class  literature  have  recently  been  added  to  our 
library  in  New  York  Point :  Bible  in  eleven  volumes  ;  Scott's  Kenil worth  and  Ivanhoe ; 
Kipling's  Jungle  Book ;  Longfellow's  Evangeline ;  Addison's  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly ; 
Selections  from  tho  Spectator ;  Moore's  Lalla  Bookh ;  Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner ; 
Tennyson's  Enoch  Arden ;  Milton's  L' Allegro  and  II  Penseroso;  Scott's  Lady  of  the; 
Lake  ;  Byron's  Prisoner  of  Chillon ;  Bryant's  Thanatopsis  ;  Selections  from  Robert  Burns 
Selections  from  Mrs.  Browning,  and  a  series  of  Nature  Readers. 

Health. 

The  health  of  the  pupils  during  the  past  year  has  been,  as  the  physician's  reports 
shows,  generally  good.  The  death  of  one  young  pupil  early  in  the  past  session  has  to  be 
recorded,  and  we  had  a  few  cases  of  an  epidemic  character  of  a  mild  type  soon  after  the 
pupils  returned  from  their  vacation  in  1895.  None  of  these,  however,  f  ^sumed  a  serious, 
form  and  all  made  a  speedy  recovery. 

Discipline, 

The  discipline  of  the  Institution  during  the  period  under  review  calls  for  no  special 
remark.  The  difficulties,  so  far  as  they  exist,  and  our  methods  in  connection  with, 
discipline  have  been  touched  upon  in  previous  reports.  With  a  body  of  young  persons  o! 
such  various  ages,  characters,  and  dispositions,  a  little  occasional  friction  is  inevitable, 
but  reasonable  fairness  and  a  fair  supply  of  patience  usually  lead  to  a  satisfactory  solu- 
tion. No  pupil,  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say,  has  been  retired  for  disciplinary  causea 
during  the  past  year. 

2  B. 
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The  Gymnasium. 

The  beneficial  effects  of  the  gymnasium  on  the  physical  condition  of  the  pupils 
generally  is  referred  to  in  forcible  terms  by  our  musical  examiner,  and  is  observable  to 
all  who  come  in  contact  with  them.  Our  instructor,  Mr,  Padden,  is  an  enthusiast  in 
this  braDch  of  his  duties  and  has  brought  much  intelligent  thought  to  bear  on  the  work. 
Apart  from  the  regular  classes,  the  gymnasium  is  a  healthful  resort,  particularly  during 
the  winter  season,  when  out-of-door  exercises  are  abridged  if  not  impracticable.  An 
officer  is  always  present  on  these  occasions  as  a  safeguard  against  accidents.  Both  male 
and  female  pupils  can  give  an  excellent  account  of  themselves  in  their  systematic  work. 
Our  male  pupils  have  even  entered  the  lists  in  competition  with  a  local  class,  and,  with-, 
out  undue  glorification,  I  may  be  permitted,  with  some  pride  to  say,  that  the  blind 
youths  did  not  come  out  of  the  contest  as  second  best.  We  appear,  in  regard  to  the  size 
and  general  construction  of  our  gymnasium,  to  have  been  very  fortunate,  and  it  answers 
its  purpose  in  every  particular.  Several  applications  have  reached  me  from  institutions 
in  the  States  for  the  plan,  and  information  as  to  expense.  When  I  mention  that  one  of 
the  ibost  recent  communications  of  this  character  was  in  contemplation  of  an  appeal  to 
the  State  Legislature  for  a  grant  of  from  $10,000  to  $12,000,  while  the  whole  outlay  on 
ours  to  date,  including  building,  heating  apparatus,  and  all  needful  appliances,  has  not 
amounted  to  $3,500,  we  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  obtained  our  great  advantages  at  an 
extravagant  cost. 

Southern  Fair  Exhibit. 

For  many  years  an  exhibition  under  agricultural  auspicep,  and  known  as  the 
Southern  Fair,  has  been  held  in  Brantford.  The  attractions  of  the  great  exhibition  in 
Toronto  and  of  the  very  liberally  supported  one  at  London,  have  naturally  affected 
injuriously  all  smaller  undertakings  in  Western  Ontario.  But  the  public  spirit  of  the 
citizens  of  Brantford  induced  them  to  make  a  special  effort  this  year  to  achieve  success. 
The  presence  of  the  Governor  General  and  the  Countess  of  Aberdeen  also  added  to  the 
interest  of  the  occasion.  Wishing  alw^ays  to  be  at  one  with  our  city  friends  I  arranged 
for  a  very  full  and  attractive  display  of  our  work  and  methods,  for  which  ample  space 
was  allotted.  The  exhibit  of  articles,  and  the  operations  of  one  of  our  willow  workers, 
as  well  as  the  explanation  of  apparatus  by  attendant  officers,  drew  large  crowds  to  our  stall 
and  I  believe  our  friendly  co-operation  was  fully  appreciated  by  the  directors.  The  time 
at  their  Excellencies'  disposal  did  not  permit  of  a  visit  to  the  Institution,  but  I  have 
reason  to  hope  the  pleasure  of  receiving  them  may  be  regarded  as  only  deferred. 

The  Grounds,  Farm,  etc. 

It  has  been  generally  remarked  that,  in  no  previous  year,  have  the  grounds  presented 
a  more  beautiful  appearance  than  during  the  season  now  closing.  I  sometimes  regret 
that  the  absence  of  a  large  supply  of  unpaid  labor,  so  plentiful  in  the  case  of  some  other 
Government  institutions,  is,  by  our  conditions  denied  to  us  and  that  consequently  our. 
grounds  lack  the  perfect  order  and  trimness  to  be  seen  elsewhere.  They  have  a  beauty, 
however,  in  themselves,  and  our  improvements,  from  time  to  time,  have  been  made  with 
due  regard  to  the  local  circumstances  and  surroundings. 

The  year,  in  respect  of  farm  products,  has  been  a  very  favorable  one.  No  long 
sustained  drought  has  prejudiced  the  growth  of  our  grass  and  root  crops.  The  most 
extraordinary  results,  however,  have  appeared  in  the  apple  orchard.  Our  apples  are 
mostly  of  the  summer  and  fall  varieties.  Consequently  beyond  Christmas  we  derive  little 
benefit  from  storing  them.  And  a  large  proportion  have  to  be  disposed  of  at  short  notice. 
As  all  the  growers  in  this  district  appear  to  be  equally  fortunate  with  ourselves,  no  m>irket 
is  open  for  the  sale  of  the  surplus,  and  we  have  therefore  had  to  do  a  good  deal  in  the 
way  of  gratuitous  distribution  in  quarters  where  a  home  supply  was  wanting  and  friendly 
offices  could,  in  this  way  be  acknowledged. 
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Owing,  doubtless,  to  the  thorough  spraying,  according  to  the  instructions  supplied 
by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  the  quality  of  the  fruit  has  been  as  good  as  the  quantity 
has  been  great.  In  former  years,  a  large  proportion  of  the  apples  have  been  spotted  or 
worm  eaten,  'ihis  season  a  defective  apple  has  been  a  rarity.  To  no  other  cause  than 
the  spraying  can  the  extraordinary  difference  be  reasonably  attributed. 

Vacation  Improvements. 

Much  has  been  done  during  the  recent  vacation  in  the  way  of  internal  renovation, 
substantial  repairs,  both  external  and  internal  and  sanitary  improvements.  The  substi- 
tution also  in  the  laundry  of  a  new  metal  and  fire-proof  drying-kiln  for  the  old  wooden 
structure  has  been  conducive  both  to  comfort  and  safety. 

Visitors — Acknowledgements. 

The  Institution  continues  to  be  an  object  of  attraction  to  large  numbers  of  visitors. 
We  are  also  kindly  remembered  by  many  friends  in  musical  circles  who  seek  to  recipro- 
cate our  efforts  in  the  same  direction.  The  Annual  Convention  of  the  Brant  County 
Teachers'  Institute  again  honored  us  by  holding  an  evening  session  in  our  hal],  the  educa- 
tionists generally  of  the  city  and  district  being  present.  Dr.  McLellan,  Principal  of  the 
School  of  Pedagogy,  was  the  speaker  of  the  evening.  I  trust  we  may  be  allowed  to  look 
forward  to  this  meeting  as  an  annual  event.  For  the  frequent  kind  attentions  we  receive 
from  our  clerical  and  other  friends  in  Brantford  I  must  repeat  my  grateful  thanks. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  H.  DYMOND, 

Principal. 


LITERAEY  EXAMINERS'  REPORT. 

To  T.  F.  Chamberlain,  Esq  ,  M.D., 

Inspector  of  Charities,  etc.,  for  Ontario, 

Sir, — The  undersigned  have  the  honor  to  submit  for  your  consideration  the  follow- 
ing report  of  the  results  of  the  examination  of  the  literary  classes  in  the  Institution  for  the 
instruction  of  the  Blind  at  Brantford. 

The  examination  was  held  on  the  26th,  27th  and  28th  of  May  ult.  The  Institution 
and  grounds  were  in  first-class  order.  As  the  season  was  an  unusually  early  one  every- 
thing out  doors  was  much  in  advance  of  the  previous  year.  The  trees  were  in  full 
foliage,  the  leaves  having  been  out  for  nearly  a  month,  and  the  flowers  bad,  for  the  most 
part,  burst  into  bloom.  The  class-rooms,  corridors,  etc  ,  presented  a  tidy  and  clean  appear- 
ance, and  the  order  and  conduct  of  the  pupils  were  all  that  could  be  desired. 

The  results,  aside  from  those  indicated  in  the  accompanying  tabulated  list,  are  grouped 
as  heretofore. 

(i)  Mr.  Wickens'  Classes. 

(a)  Arithmetic. — Class  B.  Twelve  pupils  in  the  class,  five  boys  and  seven  girls. 
Limit,  fractions.  This  is  a  very  difficult  part  of  arithmetic  to  teach,  and  the  examiner 
had  purposely  prepared  a  very  heavy  paper,  covering  every  department  of  the  subject.  All 
the  questions  were  solved.  These  pupils  think  a  problem  out,  and  as  the  problems  in  the 
examination  were  such  as  required  considereble  analysis,  they  had  an  opportunity  to  show 
what  they  could  do.  The  result  was  very  good  indeed.  There  is  great  uniformity  in  the 
accuracy  and  a  good  spirit  of  emulation. 
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(h)  Geography. — Class  A.  The  session's  work  in  the  subject  had  been  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  detail.  The  class  was  examined  individually, 
just  as  to  their  knowledge  of  the  map  and  their  ability  to  locate  the  different  places  of 
note,  in  the  several  countries  comprising  the  Empire.  They  were  then  examined  upon 
their  knowledge  of  the  products,  manufactures,  exports  and  imports,  and  their  knowledge 
of  the  general  geography  of  the  Empire.  The  result  is  somewhat  better  than  that  obtained 
by  the  class  last  year.  Out  of  the  fifteen  pupils,  eight  obtained  full  marks  the  other  seven 
an  average  of  ninety  per  cent. 

(c)  Writing.  The  examination  consisted  of  a  short  letter,  a  bill  of  goods  and  some 
business  forms.  The  writing  of  the  most  is  very  good.  All  of  it  is  legible.  This  is  a 
subject  that  requires  to  be  judged  entirely  from  the  standard  of  a  good  blind  writer  and 
not  from  the  standpoint  of  good  writing  by  a  seeing  person.  Judged  thus,  we  pronounce 
the  writing  good  and  the  subject  well  taught. 

(g?)  Grammar. — Class  B.  Eleven  in  the  class.  Limit,  definitions,  etymology,, 
syntax,  analysis.  A  satisfactory  class.  In  the  theory  the  results  were  very  good,  and 
in  the  practical  part  of  the  work  a  competent  knowledge  was  shown.  Simple  and  easy, 
complex  and  compound  sentences  were  readily  analyzed,  and  the  answers  were  usually 
prompt  and  intelligent.    Three  obtained  the  maximum  and  none  fell  below  50  per  cent. 

(e)  Reading. — Class  A.  Fourteen  members.  Read  from  point  print.  Several 
excellent  readers  in  the  class,  who  read  fluently,  with  correct  emphasis  and  good 
expression,  showing  that  they  clearly  understand  what  they  read,  and  have  been 
intelligently  taught.    Four  obtained  90  per  cent,  and  over,  and  the  lowest  40  per  cent. 

(/)  Physology,  Etc. — A  class  of  nine  members,  all  boys.  Examined  as  to  the  human 
frame,  alimentary  functions,  circulation,  nervous  system,  effects  of  alcohol  and  tobacco. 
A  very  creditable  knowledge  was  shown  by  nearly  all  the  members  of  the  class.  The 
results  were  better  than  those  of  ordinary  High  School  candidates  in  the  same  subject. 

(2)  Miss  Gillin's  Classes. 

(a)  Arithmetic. — Class  C.  Nineteen  members.  Limits,  multiplication  table^ 
definition  of  terms  used,  weights  and  measures,  primary  rules,  simple  problems.  Th 
work  is,  of  course,  all  mental.  The  examination  was  as  thorough  as  possible,  and 
covered  all  the  ground.  Among  the  practical  problems  the  following  may  be  submitted 
as  a  sample  :  "  Sold  eight  horses  at  1 125  ea^h,  and  bought  oows  with  the  money,  at  $25 
each.  How  many  cows  did  I  buy  ?"  The  answering  was  generally  good,  one  getting  the 
maximum,  and  four,  90  per  cent. 

(b)  Grammar. — Class  A.  Fifteen  members.  Limits,  theory,  analysis  of  sentences 
in  prose  and  poetry,  false  syntax.  Inflections  well  known.  Glass  able  to  analyze, 
compound  and  complex  sentences,  and  can  parse  pretty  accurately.  They  were  well 
tested  throughout  the  limit  and  gave  evidence  of  painstaking  and  intelligent  instruction. 

(c)  Writing — Class  D.  Nineteen  members.  Legibility  is  probably  the  best 
criterion  here,  and  most  of  the  class  write  legibly.  There  is  no  doubt,  estimating  from 
results,  that  much  pains  has  been  bestowed  by  the  teacher  on  this  subject.  One  obtained 
the  maximum  and  six  80  per  cent,  or  over. 

(d)  English  History. — A  class  of  12  members.  Limits:  Reign  of  Qaeen  Victoria. 
Text  books,  Justin  McCarthy's  "  History  of  Our  Own  Times  "  The  class  was  thoroughly 
examined  on  the  following;  topics:  (1)  Chartists;  (2)  Repeal  of  Corn  Laws; 
(3)  Crimean  War;  (4)  Indian  Mutiny;  (5)  Disestablishment  of  Irish  Church;. 
(6)  Education  Act  of  1870 ;  (7)  Character  of  Period;  (8)  Literature  of  Period.  The 
answering  was,  as  a  rule,  very  intelligent  and  accurate,  and  nearly  uniformly  so. 

(e)  Literature. — Twenty-two  in  the  class.  The  limit  this  year  was  confined  to  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  play  was  "  The  Merchant  of  Venice."  The  examination 
commenced  with  the  play.  Of  this  the  members  of  the  class  possessed  a  very  thorough 
knowledge.    First  they  were  required  to  give  a  synopsis,  then  the  plot,  the  principal 
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characterp,  the  leading  features  of  each  act,  followed  by  quotations.  The  readiness  with 
which  the  questions  were  answered,  the  general  accuracy  of  the  answers,  the  often 
critical  knowledge  displayed,  reflected  credit  on  the  class  as  well  as  the  teacher.  Not 
less  satisfactory  was  the  knowledge  evinced  of  the  literature  of  the  century.  They  had 
been  made  familiar  with  the  writings  of  that  splendid  galaxy  of  poets  who  illustrated  its 
beginning,  as  well  as  of  those  who  have  adorned  the  Victorian  age,  and  had  memorized 
much  of  their  best  work,  thus  deriving  real  happiness  from  the  "  Pleasures  of  Memory." 

(d)  Canadian  History. — The  class  consists  of  twelve  pupils,  bright,  active,  intelligent 
young  people,  who  are  evidently  fond  of  the  history  of  their  own  country,  Their  limit 
covers  a  sketch  of  the  whole  of  Canadian  History,  but  particular  care  was  taken  to  test 
them  upon  their  knowledge  of  the  more  modern  part  of  the  subject.  The  work  done  by 
the  class  is  excellent.  One  young  lady  was  remarkably  good.  Canadian  history  is  a 
subject  that  the  blind  have  to  learn  almost  entirely  from  their  teacher.  This  requires, 
upon  the  part  of  the  teacher,  a  careful  selection  of  facts  and  a  very  succinct  way  of  placing 
them  before  the  pupils.    Miss  Gillin  has  certainly  succeeded  admirably. 

(e)  Bible  Geography — Class  A.  There  are  few  more  satisfactory  classes  in  the 
Institution  than  this.  The  whole  story  of  Bible  history  from  the  Creation  to  David  was 
very  fully  taken  up  in  the  examination.  Dates  for  the  principal  events  were  given, 
accompanied  by  a  brief  description  of  each  event  and  short  biographies  of  the  most  noted 
Bible  characters.  The  class  is  a  very  thoughtful  one,  and  has  evidently  given  a  2;reat 
deal  of  careful  study  to  the  subject.  We  hope  the  advantages  of  this  study  will  be 
extended  to  the  girls. 

(/)  Geography. — Class  B,  This  class  was  examined  in  the  geography  of  the  United 
States  and  South  America.  The  answering  was  excellent  in  every  respect.  The  pupils 
are  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  relative  positions  of  the  different  States,  their  physical 
features,  principal  towns  and  cities,  and  also  their  manufactures  and  productions.  Out  of 
the  fifteen  pupils  composing  the  class,  twelve  succeeded  in  obtaining  ninety-seven  per 
cent,  or  more  of  the  marks — five  answered  all  the  questions  correctly.  The  amination 
and  attention  of  this  class  is  deserving  of  my  high  commendation. 

(S)  Miss  Walsh's  Classes. 

(a)  Arithmetic. — Class  A.  The  examination  of  this  class  was  conducted  on  a  some- 
what different  plan  from  that  of  previous  years.  The  problems  given  were  of  a  more 
practical  character.  Several  of  the  questions  were  similar  to  those  used  in  the  late  New 
York  State  examination  for  teachers,  and  were  quite  difficult  enough  for  ordinary  seeing 
classes  preparing  for  teachers'  certificates.  The  questions  comprised  problems  in 
fractions,  simple  and  compound  interest,  discount,  commission,  partnership  and  the 
measurement  of  surfaces.  Eleven  problems  were  given,  with  the  following  result : — 
Two  obtained  100  per  cent.,  two  obtaned  90  per  cent.,  four  over  72  per  cent ,  one,  64 
per  cent.,  and  two,  55  per  cent. ;  the  other  three  averaged  28  per  cent.  These  results 
speak  for  themselves. 

(b)  Grammar. — Class  0.  There  are  ten  in  this  class.  They  were  examined  in  the 
definitions,  parsing  and  analysis,  and  the  correction  of  errors  in  English.  The  teaching 
had  been  well  and  carefully  done,  and  all  the  pupils  did  extremely  well,  the  lowest  marks 
obtained  being  88  per  cent.  The  tone  is  excellent  and  the  attention  all  that  could  be 
desired. 

(c)  Physology. — Girls.  This  class,  composed  of  13  young  ladies,  is  an  interesting 
one.  Miss  Walsh  has  given  them  a  most  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  structure  of 
the  human  body  and  the  functions  of  many  of  the  organs.  In  addition,  they  have 
acquired  a  very  fair  idea  of  the  effects  of  alcohol  and  narcotics  upon  these  organs  and 
their  functions.  The  answering  was  prompt  and  the  whole  examination  satisfactory. 
Five  obtained  100  per  cent. ;  five,  95  per  cent,  or  over ;  two,  88  and  89  per  cent. 

{d)  Geography.  — Class  D.  Seventeen  in  this  class,  in  two  grades.  Limits,  counties 
of  Ontario,  physical  features,  railways,  etc.  The  pupils  showed  a  laudable  knowledge  of 
the  work.    The  dissected  map  was  used.    They  could  readily  pick  out  any  county  and 
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tell  all  about  it,  trace  the  rivers  and  railways,  and  name  the  principal  places  passed 
through,  locate  the  lakes  and  islands,  and  had  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  ordinary 
definitions. 

(e)  Heading. — Class  B.  Twenty  members,  in  four  sections,  using  Second,  Fourth^ 
Fifth  and  Sixth  Readers.  The  reading  was  generally  good.  None  obtained  over  90  per 
cent,  or  fell  below  50  per  cent. 

(/*)  Writing. — Class  C.  Twenty  names.  There  are  four  good  writers  in  the  class — 
seven  fair. 

(4)  Mr.  McLean^ s  Classes. 

(a)  Arithmetic. — Class  D.  Twenty-two  in  the  class,  in  two  sections,  learning 
the  simple  rules,  Did  a  great  number  of  questions  with  facility.  The  attainments  of 
the  pupils,  however,  in  this  subject  vary  greatly.  One  obtained  99  per  cent.,  four  88 
per  cent.,  and  the  three  lowest,  11  per  cent. 

(b)  Geography. — Class  C.  Eighteen  in  number.  Limit,  Dominion  of  Canada,  in 
detail.  The  answerini?  was  very  good ;  knew  well  the  chief  physical  features  ;  could 
pick  out  and  describe  the  various  provinces  and  districts,  with  capitals  and  chief  towns, 
trace  the  rivers  and  railway  lines  and  places  thereon.  Ten  gob  the  maximum,  two 
got  85  per  cent,,  and  none  got  low  marks, 

(c)  Object  Class. — Thirteen  pupils.  Exhibited  a  very  satisfactory  knowledge  of  the 
animal  kingdom.  A  good  number  of  birds  and  land  animals  were  submitted  to  pupils  for 
inspection,  and  were  described  as  to  size,  structure,  habits,  habitat,  manner  of  living,  etc. 
with  very  considerable  skill  and  readiness  of  knowledge.  Six  obtained  90  per  cent,  of 
the  marks. 

(d)  Bible  Geography  and  History.  From  the  Creation  to  the  crossing  of  the  Jordan. 
Class  B — sixteen  members — a  somewhat  interesting  class  and  subject.  The  Garden  of 
Eden,  the  fall,  the  flood,  the  first  building  of  walled  towns,  the  story  of  Joseph  and  the 
history  of  Moses,  all  have  a  certain  fascination,  if  properly  presented,  for  children.  The 
principal  events  and  leading  characters  of  the  period  were  very  well  known,  and  the 
answering  generally  was  thoughtful  and  intelligent.  Two  gained  100  per  cent,  of  the 
marks,  nine  80  per  cent.,  sufficiently  showing  that  the  class  had  been  well  grounded. 

(e)  Grammar. — Class  D.  There  are  seventeen  ^  upils  in  this  class.  Of  these,  ten 
passed  an  excellent  examination  ;  two  did  very  well  ;  the  others  were  hardly  up  to  the 
average.  They  parse  simple  words  very  well  and  analyze  simple  sentences  correctly. 
They  have  mastered  the  definitions,  and  can  correct  ordinary  errors  in  English  very  well. 

(/)  Reading. — Class  C.  In  this  class  there  are  three  divisions,  each  using  a  difierent 
book.  The  enunciation  of  most  of  the  pupils  is  very  fair.  They  are  able  to  express 
intelligently  the  meaning  of  what  they  read.  Particular  care  was  taken  to  see '  if  they 
could  recognize  words  when  taken  out  of  their  connection — they  do  this  readily. 

(g)  Writing. — Class  B.  The  writing  is  quite  legible.  The  capitals  are  very  well 
formed  and  the  numerals  well  made.  On  the  whole  the  writing  is  slightly  better  than 
that  of  last  year. 

V.  Mrs.  Murray's  Classes. 

(a)  Arithmetic. — Class  E.  This  is  the  primary  class  and  contains  sixteen  pupils, 
divided  into  three  sections.  With  the  exception  of  a  couple  who  are  defectives,  and  one 
very  difficult  to  examine  on  account  of  her  deafness,  the  class  passed  a  very  good 
examination.  Some  have  mastered  the  extended  multiplication  table  and  can  solve 
problems  involving  the  use  of  such  multipliers.  The  others  have  mastered  the  table  in 
part  and  can  also  add  and  subtract  very  well.  The  order  is  excellent.  The  teacher 
manifests  more  than  average  governing  power.  There  is  the  absence  of  both  stiflfness 
and  frivolity. 

(6)  Reading  —-CAslss  D.  Seventeen  pupils  in  this  class,  which  is  divided  into  five 
sections.  Nearly  all  are  in  the  first  book,  but  in  difierent  parts  of  it.  The  examination 
in  this  class  was  first  with  a  view  of  testing  their  ability  to  recognize  words  rapidly  and 
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accurately  and,  secondly,  their  ability  to  read  with  fluency  and  expression.  The  recogni- 
tion of  words  was  very  good.  There  was  scarcely  any  attempt  to  read  the  context  to 
discover  the  word.    Reading  in  good  taste,  quite  distinct  and  expressive. 

(c)  Kindergarten. — The  Kindergarten  has  fifteen  pupils.  They  were  examined  in 
several  of  the  gifts,  in  weaving,  sewing,  folding,  and  in  singing  Kindergarten  songs.  The 
teacher  is  a  good  kindergartner  and  carries  into  practice  the  sound  principles  that  underlie 
the  system  of  Froebel.  The  work  done  will  compare  very  favorably  with  that  done  by 
seeing  pupils. 

{6)  Mr.  Padden^  Calisthenics, 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  the  exercises  of  the  two  classes  in  this  subject 
The  girls'  class  gave  an  exhibition  of  thtir  skill  and  agility  in  marching,  use  of  dumb 
bells,  bar-bells,  Indian  clubs,  and  the  use  of  the  chest  expander.  The  marching  was 
especially  fi[ood  and  consisted  of  the  usual  figures.  The  other  exercises  were  performed  in 
a  skilful  manner.  The  boys  also  go  through  the  marching  exercises.  Besides  they  exer- 
cise on  the  vaulting  horse,  the  horizontal  and  parallel  bars,  the  vertical  and  horizontal 
ladders  and  travelling  rings.  The  senior  boys  perform  many  other  feats  exhibiting 
strength,  agility  and  daring.  The  effect  of  this  training  is  very  apparent  in  the  improved 
muscular  development  and  more  graceful  action,  and  healthy  and  cheerful  appearance  of 
both  bojs  and  girls.  Much  credit  is  due  Mr.  Padden  for  the  marked  success  of  his  pupils 
in  physical  exercises.  There  is  the  best  of  feeling  existing  and  both  teacher  and  taught 
take  an  evident  pride  in  their  work. 

The  Gymnasium  is  a  very  great  improvement. 

In  conclusion  we  desire  to  express  our  obligations  to  Principal  and  staff  for  courtesies 
extended  to  us  during  the  examination  and  to  record  our  approval  of  the  order  and 
system  that  prevail  throughout  the  Institution. 

We  append  the  tabulated  results. 

M.  J.  KELLY,  • 
WM.  WILKINSON, 

Examiners. 


MUSICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

To  T.  F.  Chamberlain,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Hamilton,  June  4th,  1896. 

Inspector  of  Asylums,  etc.,  Toronto. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  of  again  submitting  to  your  notice  a  report  of  the  satisfac- 
tory condition  and  progress  of  the  musical  department  in  the  Ontario  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Blind. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  the  classes  remains  about  the  same  as  last  year  (six  in  organ 
and  fifty-seven  in  piano  classes),  but  the  teaching  staff  has  been  reduced,  apparently 
without  impairing  its  efficiency,  the  work  done  Miss  Davy — who  did  |not  return 
after  the  last  summer  holidays — having  been  divided  among  the  three  remaining  teachers. 

Mr.  Jaques  has  had  charge  of  the  organ  and  the  singing  classes,  and  a  portion  of  the 
piano  pupils ;  Miss  Moore  has  had  entire  control  of  the  classes  in  theory  and  musical 
history,  also  some  pupils  on  the  piano,  while  the  work  of  Mrs.  Plewes  has  been  entirely 
among  the  students  of  the  last  named  class.  In  all  departments  the  work  has  been  satis- 
factory in  its  results,  one  special  feature  of  which  is  an  inciease  in  the  physical  powers 
of  the  pupils,  a  result  which  appears  attributable  to  the  healthy  use  of  the  gymnasium. 
The  deficiency  in  this  respect  which  I  have  before  noted  I  have  always  regarded  as  a 
great  drawback,  but  from  whatever  cause  it  may  arise,  the  results  of  this  last  session  are 
certainly  encouraging. 

The  singing  classes,  comprising  one  for  female  voices  only  and  one  for  mixed  voices, 
each  gav^e  an  attractive  performance  of  several  part  songs  and  chorusses,  creditable  alike 
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to  themselves  and  their  teacher.  As  T  have  said  that  teacher  has  been  Mr.  Jaques,  and 
it  is  a  subject  of  general  regret  that  this  will  be  the  last  season  under  his  direction,  as, 
desiring  to  continue  his  musical  studie?,  he  has  resigned  his  position  in  the  Institution. 

It  seems  but  just  to  him  to  say  in  parting  that  he  will  carry  with  him,  both  as  man 
and  musician,  the  good  wishes  and  respect  of  all  who  have  known  him  and  his  work,  and 
I  would  add  my  testimony  that  he  has  well  earned  both.  I  trust  the  Institute  may  be 
equally  fortunate  in  the  appointment  of  a  successor. 

The  classes  in  theory  and  musical  history,  in  charge  of  Miss  Moore,  are  effective  and 
progressive,  and  the  kindergarten,  under  the  management  of  Mrs.  Murray,  still  holds  its 
place  as  the  nursery  of  musical  capability,  while  the  chapel  music  continues  as  of  old  to 
ofier  a  worthy  model  of  broad  effective  congregational  singing. 

The  peculiar  feature  of  the  session  has,  I  think,  been  the  growth  of  the  pupils  in 
physical  power.  With  thanks  to  the  Principal  and  all  I  have  met  for  their  unvarying 
courtesy  and  kindness.    I  am 

Your  obedient  servant, 

R.  S.  AMBROSE. 


REPORT  OF  PHYSICIAN. 

* 

T.  F.  Chamberlain,  Esq  ,  M.D.,  » 
Inspector  of  Public  Institutions. 

Sir, — I  again  forward  to  you  my  report  for  the  past  year  as  physician 
of  the  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind.  On  the  12th  day  of  October, 
1895,  a  male  pupil,  without  any  apparent  cause,  began  to  complain  of  severe  headache 
and  nausea,  he  rapidly  grew  worse  and  develoded  a  very  acuta  form  of  cerebal 
meningitis  from  which  he  died  in  a  few  days.  On  the  13th  day  of  December 
a  female  'employee  complained  of  severe  abdominal  pain  over  the  collal  pouch, 
which  grew  worse  and  finally  developed  into  a  tuberucular  abscess  of  the  deep  muscles. 
She  was  carefully  nursed  in  the  Institution  for  several  weeks  and  after  a  con- 
sultation with  Dr.  Secord  we  decided  to  remove  her  to  the  John  H.  Stratford 
Hospital,  where,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  she  is  still  under  treatpaent  with  little  apparent 
improvement  in  her  condition.  On  the  7th  of  January,  1896,  a  female  pupil  was  taken 
sick  with  high  temperature,  on  the  second  day  a  well  marked  case  of  scarlet  fever  showed 
itself,  another  case  appeared  on  the  14th  day  of  the  same  month.  Both  cases  were  at 
once  isolated  and  made  good  recoveries.  On  January  29,  1896,  one  of  the  oldest  of  the 
male  employees  was  stricken  down  with  paralysis  which  necessitated  his  permanent 
retirement  from  service.    He  is  still  living  with  his  family,  in  a  very  feeble  condition. 

On  February  21st  a  mild  form  of  measles  appeared  among  the  female  pupils,  eight 
of  whom  passed  through  it,  as  did  also  seven  male  pupils  and  one  male  employee.  There 
were  no  complications  and  all  made  good  and  permanent  recoveries. 

The  conversion  of  the  old  library  into  an  emergency  ward  for  sickness  on  the  male 
side  has  made  the  attendance  upon  .any  sick  among  them  more  convenient  and  greatly 
lessens  the  labor  of  so  doing.  Another  room  of  the  same  kind  on  the  female  side  would 
be  an  invaluable  boon  which  would  partially  make  up  a  want  which  has  long  been  a  draw- 
back to  the  Institution  in  the  care  of  the  sick,  particularly  where  there  is  so  much  danger 
of  contagious  diseases. 

On  the  whole,  the  year  just  passed  has  been  one  of  much  less  than  average  sickness  at 
the  Institution,  which  fact  1  attribute  to  the  pure  water  supply  of  the  city,  the  gymnas- 
ium in  connection  with  the  Institution  and  the  careful  system  of  management  which  are 
producing  beneficial  results  from  year  to  year. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

D.  MARQUIS. 
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ONTARIO  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


Statistics  for  Year  ending  30th  September,  1896. 
I. — Attendance. 


JMLaie. 

Female. 

lotai. 

Attendance  for  portion  of  year  ending  September  30,  1872   

20 

14  , 

34 

1873 

44 

24 

68 

<C                                      ((  <( 

1874 

66 

46 

112 

-((                          <(  (( 

89 

50 

139 

<(                          ((  (( 

84 

64 

148 

<(                          ((  (< 

76 

72 

148 

((                                      (<  (C 

1878  

91 

84 

176 

(( 

1879  

100 

100 

200 

H                                      ((  (C 

1880   

105 

93 

198 

-((                       ((  t( 

103 

98 

201 

-<(                       ((  ({ 

1882   

94 

73 

167 

■fl                       ((  (( 

1883  

88 

72 

160 

1884  

71 

69 

140 

((  t( 

1885  

86 

74 

.  160 

<(                       <<  ((. 

93 

71 

164 

-<(                     ((  (( 

1887  

93 

62 

155 

1(                       ((  (( 

1888  

94 

62 

156 

1889   

99 

68 

167 

1890  

95 

69  ' 

164 

<  (                       ( <                           ( < 

1891  

91 

67 

158 

((                       ((  (( 

1892  

85 

70 

155 

((                     ((  <( 

1893  

90 

64 

154 

<(                     (<  <( 

1894  

84 

66 

150 

<(                       ((  (( 

1896  

82 

68 

150 

72 

69 

141 
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II. — Age  of  pupils. 


Six  years 
Eight 
Nine 
Ten 
Eleven 
Twelve 
Thirteen 
Fourteen* 
Fifteen 
Sixteen 
Seventeen  years 


No. 


2 
3 
2 
4 
8 
7 
14 
9 

10 

6 
9 


Eighteen  years  

Nineteen  "   

Twenty  "   

Twenty-one  '*   

Twenty -two  years  . , . 
Twenty-three  " 
Twenty-four  " 
Twenty-tive  " 
Over  twenty-five  years 

Total  


III. — Nationality  of  parents. 


American 
Canadian 
Danish  . , 
English  . . 
Irish   


No. 


6 
57 

1 
36 
16 


German  . , 
Norwegian 
Scotch  . . . . 

Total 
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IV. — Denomination  of  parents. 


Baptist  

Disciples  . . 
Episcopalian 
Methodist . . , 


No. 


Presbyterian  

Roman  Catholics 

Salvationist   

Total  


No. 


23 

18 
2 

141 


V. — Occupation  of  parents. 


Accountant   

Agents   

Baker   

Blacksmiths]  . . . . 

Butchers   

Carpenters   

Carriage  builder  

Cabinet-maker  

Contractor   

Farmers  

Gardeners   

Government  Officers 

Hotel  keepers  

J  ournalist   


No. 


Laborers  .... 
Marble-workers 
Merchants  .... 

Physicians  

Painters 

Plumber   

Stone-masons . . 
Shoemakers  . . , 

Tailors  , 

Teacher   

Teamsters  .... 

Tinsmith  

Unknown   

I         Total  .... 


No. 


32 
2 
9 
2 
4 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
3 
1 
7 

141 
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YI  — Cities  and  counties  from  which  pupils  were  received  during  the  oflScial  year 

ending  30th  September,  1895. 


County  or  city. 


District  of  Algoma  

City  of  Belleville   

County  of  Brant,   

City  of  Brantford   

County  of  Bruce   

"  Carleton  . . 
*'       Dufferin   . . 

"  Dundas  

*'  Durham  

"  Elgfin  

*'  Essex  

Frontonac 
* '  Glengarry 
*'       Grenville  .. 

"  Grey   

City  of  Guelph   

County  of  Haldimand 
* '  Haliburton 
Halton  .... 

City  of  Hamilton   

County  of  Hastings  . . 

* '  Huron   

City  of  Kingston  

County  of  Kent   

"       Lambton  . . 

"  Leeds   

"  Lanark  

"       Lennox  . . . , 

"  Lincoln  

City  of  London   


County  or  city. 


County  of  Middlesex,  

District  of  Muskoka  

"  Nipissing   

County  of  Norfolk  

* '       Northumberland , 

*'  Ontario  

City  of  Ottawa   , 

County  of  Oxford  , , 

Peel   

Perth  

"       Peterborough  . . . 

'*       Prince  Edward  . 

*'  Prescott  

*'  Renfrew  

**  Russell   

City  of  St.  Catharines   

St.  Thomas  

***  Stratford   

County  of  Simcoe   

"  Stormont   

City  of  Toronto  

County  of  Victoria  

**  Waterloo   

*'  Welland   

"  WelliDgton   

"  Wentwoith  

York   

North-West  Territory  

British  Columbia   

To  al  


1 
72 
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VII. — Cities  and  counties  from  which  pupils  were  received  from  the  opening  of  the 

Institute  till  30th  September,  1896. 


County  or  city. 


District  of  Algoma . 
City  of  Belleville  . 
County  of  Brant . . . 
City  of  Brantford  . 
County  of  Bruce . .  . 

Carleton 


Dufferin  , . 
Dundas  . . . 
Durham  . . 
Elgin  .  . . . 

Essex  

Frontenac . . 
Glengarry  . 
Granville  . . 

Grey   

City  of  Guelph  

County  of  Haldimand 
"      Halton  .... 

City  of  Hamilton   

County  of  Hastings  . . 

'*  Huron  .  . . . . 
City  of  Kingston    . , . . 

County  of  Kent   

"      Lambton  . . 

"  Leeds  

"  Lanark  

Lennox  

• "  Lincoln  

City  of  London   

District  of  Nipissing . . 
County  of  Middlesex . . 


1 

3 

7 
12 

7 

2 

1 

3 

2 

4 

8 

5 

7 

2 

7 

2 

4 

6 
10 

5 

8 

6 

7 
12 
12 

2 

4 

3 

8  I 
1  i 


3 
4 

12 
20 
18 
3 
2 
6 
5 
8 
26 
7 
7 
4 

17 
4 
9 
7 
21 
9 
17 
10 
11 
15 
13 
4 
5 
6 
16 
3 
17 


County  or  city. 


District  of  Muskoka  

County  of  Norfolk  

"  Northumberland 

"  Ontario  

City  of  Ottawa   

County  of  Oxford   

Peel   

"  Perth  

"      Peterborough  . . . 

"      Prince  Edward  . 

"  Prescott   

"  Renfrew   

"  Kussell  

Ciiy  of  St.  Catharines  . . . . . 

St.  Thomas   

"  Stratford   

County  of  Simcoe   

"  Stormont  

City  of  Toronto   

County  of  Victoria.  

"  Waterloo  

Welland   

'*  Wellington  

"  Wentworth  

York  

Province  of  Quebec  

Northwest  Territory  

United  States  

British  Columbia   


3 
7 
2 

6 

13 
5 
1 
2 

10 
5 
1 
7 
2 
2 
3 
2 

4 
42 
6 
9 
6 

10 

8 
17 
2 


Total 


1 
1 

36  J 


On  payment. 
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VIII.— Cities  and  counties  from  which  pupils  were  received  who  were  in  residence  on 

30th  September,  1896. 


County  or  city. 


District  of  Alg-oma . 
City  of  Belleville  . 
County  of  Brant. . . 
City  of  Brantford  . 
County  of  Bruce . . . 
"  Carleton 


**      Dufferin    . . 

*'  Dundas  

*'  Durham,... 

Elgin  

*'  Essex  

"  Frontenac . . 
*'  Glengarry.. 
"      Grenville  .. 

Grey   

City  of  Guelph  

County  of  Haldimand 
"  Haliburton 
* '      Halton  ... 

City  of  Hamilton   

County  of  Hastings  . 
"      Huron   .  . , 

City  of  Kingston  

County  of  Kent   

* '      Lambton  . 

Ijeeds  

"       Lanark  . . . 
"       Lennox  .. 
*'      Lincoln  . . . 
City  cf  Loudon   


County  or  city. 


County  of  Middlesex  

District  of  Muskoka  

"  Nipissing   

County  of  Norfolk  

"  Northumberland... 

Ontario  

City  of  Ottawa   

County  of  Oxford   

Peel   

Perth  

"  Peterborough  . . .  . 
"      Prince  Edward  ... 

"      Prescott   . 

"  Renfrew   

"  Russell   

City  of  St.  Catharines   

St.  Thomas  , 

Stratford  

County  of  Simcoe  

*'  Stormont   

City  of  Toronto   

County  of  Victoria  

*'  Waterloo   

Welland   

"  Wellington   

"  Wentworth   

York  

British  Columbia   


Total 


f)2 


58 


120 
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Maintenance  Expenditures 
For  the  year  ending  30th  September,  1896,  compared  with  the  preceding  year. 


Item. 

Service. 

Year  ending  30th  September, 
1895. 

Year  ending  30th  September, 
1896. 

Total  ex- 
penditure, 
1895. 

Weekly 
cost  per 
pupil. 

Yearly 
cost 
per  pupil. 

Total  ex- 
penditure, 
1896. 

Weekly 

cost 
per  pupil. 

Yearly 
cost' 
per  pupil. 

$  c. 

$  c.  m. 

$  c. 

$  0. 

$  c.  m. 

$  c. 

1 

Medicines  and  medical  comforts  . 

229  06 

3  4 

1  75 

217  42 

3  1 

1  71 

2 

Butchers'  meat,  fish  and  fowls  . , 

2,424  93 

35  6 

18  51 

1,942  92 

29  4 

15  31 

Flour,  bread  and  biscuits  

671  96 

3  3 

4  37 

581  19 

8  8 

4  57 

4 

1,005  21 

14  7 

7  69 

976  23 

14  8 

7  69 

5 

General  groceries   

1,657  14 

24  3 

12  65. 

1,543  50 

23  3 

12  15 

6 

370  44 

5  5 

2  89 

306  72 

4  6 

2  41 

7 

Bedding  and  clothing   

747  38 

11 

5  70 

647  72 

10 

5  10 

8 

2,650  93 

38  9 

20  24 

2,955  26 

44  9 

23  35 

9 

Light,  gas  and  oil   

815  55 

11 

6  22 

834  85 

12  6 

6  57 

10 

Laundry,  soap  and  cleaning  .... 

340  82 

5 

2  60 

360  14 

5  4 

2  83 

11 

Furniture  and  furnishings 

372  82 

5  4 

2  84 

412  25 

6  4 

3  33 

12 

Farm,  garden,  feed  and  fodder  . . 

1,174  90 

17  2 

8  97 

1,248  67 

18  9 

9  83 

13 

Repairs  and  alterations   

752  OS 

11 

5  74 

1,038  99 

15  7 

8  18 

14 

Advertising,  printing,  stationery 

584  65 

8  5 

4  46 

750  29 

11  3 

5  90 

15 

Books,  apparatus  and  appliances. 

1,120  70 

16  4 

8  55 

1,047  52 

18 

8  36 

16 

Miscellaneous,  unenumerated .... 

1,449  31 

20  1 

11  06 

1,478  32 

22  3 

11  04 

17 

Sittings  at  church,  and  rent  of 

water  hydrants   

467  12 

6  8 

3  56 

460  36 

7  2 

3  78 

18 

Salaries  and  wages  

17,425  36 

2  55  8 

133  02 

17,369  61 

2  55  3 

136  77 

s  

34,160  36 

5  01  3 

260  70 

34,171  72 

5  14  4 

267  49 

Average  number  of  pupils  1895 — 131. 
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Office  of  the 
Inspector  of  Prisons  and  Public  Charities,  Ontario, 

Parliament  BuiLDmcs,  Toronto,  November,  1897. 

Sir, — I  beg  to  transmit  herevvitli  tlie  Twenty-sixth  Annual  Report  upon  the 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  and  Education  of  the  Blind,  at  Brantford,  for  the 
year  ending  30th  Septenilx^r,  1897. 

I  luivc  tlie  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

T.  F.  CHAMBERLAIN, 

Inspector. 

The  Honorable  E.  J.  Davis,  M.P.P., 

Provincial  Seci'etary. 
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To  His  Honour  The.  Honourable  SiR  Oliver  Mow  at,  Knight  Grand  Gross  of  the 
Most  Distinguished  Order  of  Saint  Michael  and  Saint  George,  Member  of 
the  Queens  Privy  Gouncil  for  Canada,  and  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the 
Province  of  Ontario. 

May  it  Please  Youh  Honor  : 
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the  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  at  Brantford,  for  the  year  ending: 
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I  have  the  honor  to  be. 
Your  Honor's  most  obedient  servant. 
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THE  INSTITUTION 


FOR  THE 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 


TWENTY-SIXTH  ANNUAL  REPORT. 

This  school,  established  for  the  purpose  of  educating  and  teaching  manual 
arts  to  the  blind  children  of  the  Province,  has  now  been  in  operation  for  twenty- 
five  years. 

Many  pupils  have  graduated  and  gone  out  into  the  world  to  earn  a  living, 
and  associate  with  their  fellow^  citizens,  as  musicians,  teachers,  piano  tuners, 
and  w^orkers  in  willow  and  rattan  work,  others  have  attained  to  a  rare  degree 
of  proficiency  in  such  industries  as  sewing  and  knitting  ;  and  a  fair  percentage 
of  them  have  been  able  to  earn  a  respectable  livelihood  at  their  respective 
vocations. 

The  work  done  in  this  Institution  since  its  inception  has  kept  pace  with 
similar  institutions  in  other  places,  and  it  has  now  a  teaching  staff,  and  appli- 
ances, second  to  none.  There  are  a  good  many  blind  children  in  the  Province 
who  have  been  deprived  of  the  advantages  which  this  school  offers,  due  in  some 
instances  to  fear  on  the  part  of  parents  to  part  with  their  blind  and  apparently 
helpless  children,  and  in  others,  to  the  parents  or  guardians  being  careless  and 
indifferent  about  their  children  enjoying  the  blessing  of  a  good  education. 

I  strongly  concur  in  the  recommendation  of  the  Principal  and  the  Examiners, 
that  a  compulsory  law  such  as  exists  in  England  (Chap.  42,  Vic.  56-57)  should  be 
enacted  here. 

The  average  attendance  of  pupils  for  the  past  year  has  been  128,  and  the  per 
capita  cost  $256.21,  as  compared  with  an  average  attendance  of  127  the  previous 
year  and  per  capita  cost  of  $267.49.  The  progress  made  by  the  pupils  in  literary 
work  compares  favorably  with  past  years  as  will  be  seen  on  an  examination  of 
the  report  of  the  literary  examiners. 

Good  progress  has  been  made  in  the  musical  department,  and  the  commenda- 
tion in  the  report  of  the  examiner  is  well  deserved.  Much  attention  is  given  to 
the  teaching  of  piano  tuning,  and  pupils  hav^e  become  quite  expert  in  that  art. 

[9] 
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The  instruction  given  in  the  willow  work  branch  has  fitted  a  number  of 
pupils,  who  were  too  old  to  take  up  literary  or  musical  work,  to  earn  a  living  after 
leaving  the  Institution. 

The  domestic  training  has  done  much  to  enable  the  girls  to  attain  quite  a 
degree  of  perfection  in  sewing,  knitting  and  fancy  work. 

A  cooking  class  was  established  and  good  work  was  done  in  training  the  gii'ls 
for  houseliold  duties,  sucli  as  preparing  food,  setting  table  for  meals,  and  other 
duties  of  the  cidinary  department.  This  class  has  been  discontinued  for  the 
present. 

Oood  progress  has  been  made  with  the  younger  children  in  the  kindergarten 
class,  in  preparing  them  for  the  more  advanced  work. 

The  gynniasium  furnishes  a  most  excellent  opportunity  for  physical  culture 
and  healthy  exercise  for  pupils  who  are  deprived  of  sight  and  thus  unable  to  a 
great  extent  to  take  exercise  in  the  open  air.  The  health  of  the  pupils  has  been 
good  during  the  past  year,  as  will  be  seen  by  an  examination  of  the  attending 
physician's  report.  The  library  as  well  supplied  with  books  suitable  for  blind 
children. 

The  buiklings,  grounds  and  farm  are  in  good  order,  and  the  stock  well  kept. 

The  officers,  teachers  au'  I  instructors  have  been  zealous  in  the  performance  of 
their  several  duties.  The  Bursar's  office  was  found  to  be  in  good  order  and  his  books, 
accounts  and  vouchers  properly  kept.  The  management  and  discipline  has  been 
well  maintained  during  the  year. 

In  the  reports  of  my  inspection  will  be  found  details  respecting  the  buildings, 
class-rooms,  officers'  department,  industrial  work,  farm  stock,  etc.  Detailed  state- 
ments and  tables  show  the  movements  of  the  pupils,  their  nationality,  creed, 
coimties  from  which  they  come,  the  work  they  are  engaged  in,  the  cost  of 
maintenance,  etc. 

There  is  no  material  change  to  note  in  connection  with  the  staff  of  officers 
during  the  past  year. 

The  estimates  for  maintenance  for  1898  will  not  exceed  those  of  the  past 
year.  I  have  to  thank  the  officers,  teachers  and  instructors  for  their  uniform 
kindness  to  me  during  my  official  visits. 

Inspections. 

This  Institution  was  inspected  by  me  on  the  18th  May,  when  there  were 
188  pupils  under  instruction,  viz.,  69  males  and  64  females. 

Instruction  in  the  manufacture  of  willow  ware  was  being  vigorously  carried 
on,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  made  up  stock  was  on  hand. 

In  the  cooking  class  lately  established  the  girls  were  being  taught  cooking 
and  general  housework. 

And  quite  a  large  class  of  pupils  were  giving  their  attention  to  piano 
tuning  and  repairing,  under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  Raymond  who  is  a  practical 
pianist. 
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All  the  teachers  were  apparently  taking  a  thorough  interest  in  their  work. 

The  class-rooms,  dormitories,  sitting-rooms,  kitchen,  laundry,  chapel,  offices 
of  the  Principal  and  Bursar,  etc.,  were  all  in  good  order,  and  the  general  con- 
dition of  the  iDuildings  and  grounds  was  very  satisfactor}^ 

The  engine  house  and  machinery  were  in  good  order,  with  a  considerable 
(juantity  of  coal  carried  over  from  last  year. 

Preparations  were  being  made  for  the  annual  renewals  of  flooring  in  some 
portions  of  the  building,  and  of  sidewalks  and  fences  about  the  grounds. 

The  gymnasium  was  in  good  order  and  w^ell  ecjuipped  with  appliances  for 
the  physical  training  of  the  pupils. 

I  made  arrangements  for  the  examination  of  the  pupils  previous  to  the  clos- 
ing of  the  term. 


I  made  an  inspection  of  this  Institution  on  the  18th  October.  There  were 
122  pupils  in  residence  on  that  date,  viz.,  6o  boys  and  59  girls. 

This  term  there  are  16  new  pupils. 

Considerable  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  building,  class-rooms  and 
officers'  apartments  during  the  vacation  New  flooring,  cupboards  and  closets 
have  been  put  in ;  also  iron  bedsteads  have  been  placed  in  the  dormitories. 

The  school-rooms,  the  offices  of  the  Principal  and  Bursar,  and  the  apartments 
of  the  teachers  and  attendants  were  all  in  good  order. 

The  teachers  were  active  in  their  work,  both  in  the  literary  and  musical 
departments. 

The  farm  and  stock  were  well  cared  for,  and  the  outbuildings  and  grounds 
in  good  condition. 

The  pupils  at  this  Institution,  although  many  of  them  are  totally  blind,  seem 
to  take  a  lively  interest  in  their  studies,  and  to  be  anxious  to  fit  themselves  for 
useful  careers. 


PRINCIPAL'S  EEPOKT,  1897. 

T.  F.  Chamberlain,  Esq.,  M.D., 

Inspector. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  present  my  report  of  the  operations  of  the  Ontario 
Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind  for  the  year  ending  September  30th, 
1897. 

The  Institution  has  now  been  twenty-five  years  in  existence,  and,  before 
drawing  your  attention  to  the  past  year's  work  I  propose  briefly  to  review  the 
progress  made  from  the  opening  in  1872  to  the  present  time. 

The  Institution  is  defined  by  the  statute  to  be  "  for  the  purpose  of  education, 
and  imparting  instruction  in  some  manual  art,  to  such  blind  persons  as  are  born 
^f  parents,  or  are  wards  of  a  person  bona  fide  resident  of  and  domiciled  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario."  The  term  blind  persons  "  as  above  employed,  is  held  in 
practice  to  mean  those  who,  by  reason  of  either  total  blindness  or  defective  vision, 
are  unable  to  receive  instruction  in  the  public  schools.  In  the  British  Act  of  1893, 
to  which  further  reference  will  be  made  later,  I  observe  the  interpretation  clause 
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reads,  "  The  expression  '  blind '  means  too  blind  to  be  able  to  read  the  ordinary^ 
school  books  used  by  children."  The  limits  of  the  institutions  in  the  United  States 
are  very  similar  to  the  above.  Another  point  in  common  is  shown  by  a  proviso 
in  the  British  Act  that,  "  Elementary  education  may  include  industrial  training." 
The  Institution  for  the  Blind  here  or  elsewhere  consequently,  is  a  school  neither 
more  nor  less,  only  it  is,  from  the  necessities  of  its  pupils,  a  school  which  under- 
takes the  whole  training  of  the  student  for  usefulness  in  life,  and  not  merely  his 
intellectual  culture.  Incidental  to  the  fact  that  the  youth's  life  from  childhood 
to  manhood  is,  probably,  passed  in  the  Institution,  he  is  indebted  to  it  for  instruc- 
tion in  his  moral  and  religious  duties  and  obligations,  the  latter,  of  course,  in  their 
broad  sense  and  without  any  denominational  coloring. 

One  might  suppose  that,  after  the  lapse  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  objects 
and  purposes  of  the  Institution  were  pretty  well  understood,  but  the  idea  that  any 
establishment  for  the  benefit  of  the  blind  must  be  in  the  nature  of  an  asylum, 
and  its  inmates  the  objects  of  charity,  seems  almost  ineradicable.  Even  official 
documents  are  not  free  from  the  perpetuation  of  this  false  and  mischievous  im- 
pression. But,  from  the  first,  however  beneficent  its  intentions,  the  work  of  this 
Institution  has  been  educational  in  the  sense  above  indicated  and  in  that  sense 
only. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  the  education  of  the  blind  on  this  continent  was  stilL 
comparatively,  in  its  infancy.  The  public  mind,  represented  by  legislators  and 
governments,  had  not  realized  all  the  possibilities  of  the  efibrt.  Those  of  us  whO' 
have  more  recently  entered  into  the  service  are  enjoying  the  fruits  of  others' 
representations  and  appeals,  as  well  as  being  aided  to  sound  conclusions  b}^  their 
experiments  and  even  failures.  Previous  to  my  appointment  in  1891,  great  pro- 
gress had  been  made  durino-  the  eight  years  principalship  of  my  immediate  and 
very  able  predecessor.  Dr.  Howard  Hunter,  himself  an  educationist  of  high  stand- 
ing, and  possessed  of  an  energy  which  left  nothing  undone  that  then  appeared  tO' 
be  necessary  to  the  efiiciency  of  the  work  entrusted  to  him  and  which  he  was  able 
to  secure.  For  the  excellence  of  its  apparatus  in  certain  branches  the  Institution 
■  3arly  obtained,  and  still  maintains  a  high  reputation.  So  far  as  the  means  at  the 
disposal  of  the  management  extended,  a  high  degree  of  proficiency  had  been 
reached  in  both  the  literary  and  musical  departments,  while  the  industrial  was  in 
no  sense  behind  them.  In  fact  the  latter  was  being  pushed  to  a  length  in  excess, 
in  my  opinion,  of  strictly  educational  requirements.  Not  a  few  pupils  graduated 
very  soon  after  I  had  taken  charge  whose  subsequent  record  will  compare  favor- 
ably with  any  who  have  owed  their  success  in  life  to  their  training  here.  With 
this  simple  act  of  justice  to  what  had  been  previously,  effected,  I  hope  to  be  able- 
to  show  that  the  subsequent  period  has  been  one  of  steady  advancement. 

The  Church  Organ. 

Among  the  advantages  not  previously  enjoyed  was  the  possession  of  a  tine 
church  organ  of  Warren  &  Son's  manufacture,  which  was  purchased  and  placed 
in  the  Music  Hall,  used  for  both  concerts  and  devotional  purposes,  and  it  is  not 
necessary  for  me  to  point  out  the  whole  of  the  benefits  that  have  accrued  from 
this  ac<]uisition.  Previously  to  this  the  only  practice  obtainable  by  our  pupils  on 
the  church  organ  was  occasionally  secured  by  the  favor  of  one  of  the  city  con- 
gregations, and  this  was  ultimately  withdrawn.  The  pipe  organ  class  is  now  -a 
prominent  feature  in  our  daily  work.  Several  pupils  have  qualified  as  churcl 
organists.  The  orsran  has  given  a  higher  tone  and  standard  to  our  whole  systen 
of  musical  instruction.    Our  pupils,  too,  frequently  have  the  great  advantage  oi 
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"hearing  music  of  the  highest  order  at  rehearsals  or  on  other  occasions  for  which,  as 
much  for  our  benefit  as  an  act  of  friendly  courtesy,  our  hall  is  lent  to  outside  city 
friends.  Again,  the  congregational  worship  for  which  the  pupils  assemble  daily 
in  the  hall,  and  the  Sunday  afternoon  services  conducted  by  the  city  clergy,  are 
made  additionally  attractive  and  impressive  by  such  an  accompaniment.  The 
effect  in  this  regard  is  very  noticeable  and  has  been  the  subject  of  favorable 
comment  by  most  competent  judges. 

Piano  TuNiN(i. 

The  appointment  in  1881  of  a  competent  instructor  in  the  piano-tuning 
department  in  place  of  depending  upon  a  music  teacher  for  such  services  may  next 
be  mentioned.  The  Instructor  attends  on  two  days  in  the  week.  Every  pupil 
(there  are  usually  about  twenty)  has  his  attention.  On  the  intervening  days 
practice  is  obtained  on  a*  sufficient  number  of  instruments,  the  senior  pupil  of  the 
year  being  responsible  for  tlie  safety  of  the  pianos  and  the  diligent  application  of 
the  learners.  The  pupils  in  their  final  year  are  also  charged  with  the  duty  of 
keeping  the  pianos  used  "in  the  Institution  for  class  work  in  tune  and  in  effecting 
simple  repairs.  A  commodious  apartment  has  been  fitted  up  with  all  needful 
appliances  for  repairing  to  the  full  extent  ever  required.  The  work  is  performed 
by  an  efficient  sighted  workman,  engaged  for  the  purpose,  in  the  presence  of  the 
older  pupils,  and  the  various  operations  are  explained  for  their  benefit.  80  that 
they  are  able,  on  leaving  the  Institution,  to  do  all  that  a  blind  tuner  can  be 
reasonably  expected  to  accomplish.  Since  1^81  some  88  young  men  have  gradu- 
ated from  this  department  each  one  being  supplied  with  a  full  outfit  of  tools  on 
retiring.  Of  these  several  have  obtained  distinction  in  their  profession,  a  large 
proportion  have  done  well,  and  while  death  has  removed  some  and  impaired  health 
has  interfered  with  the  success  of  others  only  three  or  four  at  the  most  can  be  justly 
termed  failures  and  this  from  causes  not  resulting  from  their  blindness.  Besides  those 
who  have  graduated  several  have  left  for  various  reasons  after  receiving  a  more 
or  less  thorough  course  of  instruction,  but  without  attaining  to  full  graduation. 
By  entering  factories  for  a  short  term,  or  by  practice  obtained  in  other  ways, 
many  of  these  are,  to  my  knowledge, doing  well  at  their  trade.  But  the  foundation 
of  their  success  was  laid  in  the  assistance  the  Institution  afforded  them.  I  com- 
mend our  piano  tuners  to  the  favorable  notice  and  patronage  of  the  public.  Not 
as  an  act  of  charity,  but  as  one  of  justice,  I  ask  that  the  blind  piano  tuner,  when 
he  applies  for  work  shall  at  least  have  a  chance  to  show  w^hat  he  can  do.  The 
fact  that  some  of  the  finest  work  in  tuning  in  the  world,  Canada  included,  is  being 
done  every  day  by  blind  men  should  give  confidence.  The  evidence  that  an  appli- 
cant for  business  of  this  description  is  one  of  our  graduates  is  a  guarantee  that  he 
will  do  his  work  efficiently.  I  doubt  if  the  same  luimber  of  sighted  n)en  taken 
-at  haphazard  from  .the  community  at  large  could  make  a  better  showing  than 
our  graduates  of  the  past  fifteen  or  sixteen  years. 

Resident  Music  Master. 

Without  disparaging  in  the  sliglitest  degree  the  abilities  of  previous  musical 
instructors,  I  may  express  my-^ense  of  the  great  advantage  derived  during  the 
past  twelve  years  from  the  constant  presence  -xyi  a  resident  music  master.  Music 
enters  closely  and  intimately  into  the  daily  life  of  the  pupils,  it  has  to  be  studied  and 

'  practised  at  all  hours;  there  is  in  the  case  of  blind  students  so  close  an  identification 
in  interest  and  sympathy  between  the  teacher  and  the  learner,  that  the  former 

'  requires,  if  he  is  to  do  all  he  would  desire  to  do,  to  be  always  and  readily  available. 
The  music  master  does  not  generally  present  the  aspect  of  a  trained  disciplinarian 
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But  I  am  convinced  that  lie  is,  perhaps  unconsciousl}^,  a  most  potent  factor  in  the 
preservation  of  order  and  liarmony  in  tlie  Institution  In  the  personnel  of  the 
several  appointments  successively  made  to  this  position  we  have  been  singularl}^ 
fortunate.  Originally  we  were  of  necessity  compelled  to  resort  for  help  to  tlie 
New  England  Conservatory  and  had  no  cause  to  regret  the  selections  made  on  the 
recommendations  of  its  management.  But,  of  later  years,  the  establishment  of 
institutions  of  a  musical  character  and  of  the  highest  reputation  in  the  city  of 
Toronto  has  made  a  recourse  to  other  schools  unnecessary.  Our  present  master 
is  a  Canadian  :  his  predecessor  was  a  native  of  England  but  for  some  time  domiciled 
in  Ontario  previous  to  joining  our  staff'.  The  resident  music  master  is,  I  claim,  a 
decided  ad\'antage  over  the  conditions  existent  before  his  appointment,  which,  I 
ma}^  further  reniark,  lias  not  added  to  the  numbers  of  the  staff'. 

Physical  Culture. 

It  will  be  universally  conceded  that  no  class  of  young  persons  can  stand 
more  in  need  of  physical  culture  than  the  blind,  cut  off' as  they  are  from  most  of 
the  physical  exercises  which  tend  to  the  robust  development  of  the  human  frame. 
A  gymnasium  would  seem  to  be  the  first  essential  in  the  equipment  of  an  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind.  Yet,  with  the  exception  of,  perhaps,  one  Institution  in 
England,  and  one  or  two  in  the  United  States,  the  gynuiasium  was,  sixteen  years 
ago,  all  but  unknown  in  this  connection.  Our  earlier  efforts  were  made  in  an 
ordinary  class-room,  while  the  uiisgivings  and  cautious  conservatism  which  are 
usually  enthroned  in  high  places  were  slowly  being  overcome.  But  we  have  now 
had  for  five  years  a  well-equipped  gymnasium,  sufficiently  roomy  for  our  pur- 
poses, well  ventilated  and  warmed,  and  in  which  our  pupils,  under  a  competent 
instructor,  undergo  a  thorough  course  of  physical  training.  And  this  is  accom- 
plished without  any  additional  cost  except  for  apparatus.  Although  the  matter 
has  since  been  taken  up  by  several  other  Institutions  our  action  in  the  premises 
anticipated  that  of  some  of  the  most  progressive  and  most  liberally  sustained  on 
this  continent. 

Domestic  Industries. 

As  already  mentioned  industrial  work  has  always  been  a  prominent  feature 
in  our  course  of  instruction.  But  the  more  general  usefulness  of  the  female 
pupils  in  connection  with  simple  household  duties  is  now  recognized  as  a  desider- 
atum by  all  educators  of  the  blind.  The  cooking  class  is  still  rather  a  novelty 
but  its  establishment  on  a  small  scale  last  session  placed  us  at  all  events  on  a. 
level  with  our  most  advanced  contemporaries  and  ahead  of  all  but  two  or  three 
institutions. 

This  review  of  steady  progress  and  improvement  will  tend,  1  hope,  to  dis- 
abuse the  minds  of  any  who  may  have  been  led  to  imagine  that  we  have  not 
endeavored  to  keep  fairly  abreast  c»f  the  timep.  In  all  that  has  been  done  the 
useful  and  practical  has  been  sought,  not  the  showy  and  merely  ornamental. 
Regard  has  been  had  to  the  conditions  of  life  of  those  to  be  benefited.  And  the 
fact  that  an  Institution  for  the  Blind  is  always,  from  its  nature,  a  costly  under- 
taking, even  if  conducted  on  the  simplest  and  most  economical  lines,  must  impose 
a  certain  degree  of  restraint  upcm  its  management  when  new  ideas  are  presented 
for  consideration. 

Education  of  the  Blind  in  Great  Britain. 

A  pleasure  trip  to  England  during  the  past  summer  afforded  an  opportunity 
of  obtaining  some  information  concerning  the  education  of  the  blind  in  Great 
Britain.    The  time  of  year  was  not  favorable  for  seeing  the  Institutions  in 


full  working  operation,  as  several  were  wholly  or  partially  closed  t'oi"  the  holi- 
days. Where  pupils  were  absent,  however,  adult  industrial  work  Avas  going  on 
without  intermission,  and,  in  all  cases,  I  was  favored  with  the  fullest  information 
highly  intelligent  and  experienced  officials  could  supply. 

Until  the  year  1893  the  British  Parliament  had  not  recognized  its  obligation 
to  educate  the  dependent  blind,  or  to  provide  tlie  means  of  education  for  the  blind 
of  any  class  in  England  and  Wales.  All  had  been  left  to  private  charity  or  ben- 
evolence. An  abounding  liberality  had,  it  is  true,  done  something  even  for  the 
higher  education  of  this  cla-ss  of  the  community,  and  much  for  the  cause  of  ele- 
mentary education  amongst  them.  But  tha  blind  youth  of  England  and  Wales 
received  no  consideration  from  the  state  until  the  date  above  menticmed.  In 
1898,  the  Act,  chapter  42,  (56  and  57  Victoria),  was  passed,  as  the  result  of  the 
enquiries  of  a  royal  commission  and  known  as  "An  Act  to  make  better  provision 
for  the  elementary  education  of  blind  and  deaf  children  in  England  and  Wales." 
I  believe  a,  similar  enactmeift  already  existed  in  regard  to  Scotland.  By  this  Act 
which  is  really  an  addendum  to  the  elementary  education  Act  of  1876,  the  duty 
of  seeing  that  every  blind  lor  deaf)  child,  not  incapacitated  by  any  other  cause 
tlian  blindness  (oi-  deafness),  and  between  the  age  of  seven  and  sixteen  years,  shall 
be  educated,  devolves  upon  the  school  boards.  In  some  instances,  a  class  for 
blind  students  is  attached  to  the  public  school.  And  either  to  such  school  or  to  a 
certified  school  for  the  blind,  every  child  must  go.  Parents  and  guardians  must 
contribute  towards  the  expense  in  such  cases  and  at  such  a  rate  as  may  be  agreed 
upon.  A  pel-  capita  grant  accompanies  certification,  and  that  involves  govern- 
ment inspection  and  examinations  of  a  regulation  standard.  This  pretty  decided 
piece  of  legislation  has  had,  I  am  informed,  a  marked  efiect  on  the  attendance  at 
many  of  the  Institutions.  Parents  may  select  their  school  and  those  Institutions 
most  favorably  known  to  the  public,  naturally  are  preferied.  Thus  there  has 
been  gained  by  legislation,  first,  recognition  by  the  highest  authority  in  the 
Empire,  of  the  capacity  of  the  blind  for  education  on  a  level  with  the  sighted  ; 
•iecond,  it  is  provided  that,  blindness  notwithstanding,  they  must  be  educated  ; 
and,  third,  a  sound  and  satisfactory  education  is  guaranteed.  Then,  again,  a 
healthy  competition  is  excited  between  the  several  schools,  and  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  the  education  of  the  blind  is  lifted  on  to  a  higher  plane  than  heretofore. 
I  was  not  able  to  discover  that,  in  the  Institutions  visited,  the  literary  or  musical 
instruction  imparted  was  of  a  higher  class  than  we  or  our  sister  Institutions  in 
the  United  States  attain  to.  The  industrial  idea  has  so  large  a  place  in  the 
minds  of  many,  that  probably  more  intellectual  studies  to  a  certain  extent  sufier. 
But,  in  the  compulsory  nature  of  the  Act,  England  is  decidedly  ahead  of  us,  and 
to  the  infinite  advantage  of  the  class  aft'ected.  Neglect  to  educate  a  sighted 
child,  bad  as  it  is,  may  be  ameliorated  or  rectified  by  a  hundred  circumstances. 
Neglect  to  educate  and  train  a  blind  child,  means  almost  inevitably  physical, 
moral  and  intellectual  ruin.  He  can  do  nothing,  if  so  neglected,  to  save  himself. 
And  if  the  Parliament  of  free  Britain  can  pass  a  compulsory  law  to  overcome 
pai-ental  indifierences,  why  should  the  Legislature  of  Ontario  stay  its  hand  ?  The 
compulsory  clauses  of  the  Ontario  Public  Schools  Act  would  appear  to  provide  a 
machinery  through  which  the  names  of  all  children  who  are  prevented  fiom  atten- 
ding school  from  imperfect  vision,  might  be  obtained.  I  am  not  apprehensive 
that,  with  a  sufficiently  stringent  statute,  any  actual  recourse  to  legal  constraint 
would  often  prove  necessary. 

The  problem  how  to  employ  the  blind  profitably,  tested  by  commercial  prin- 
ciples, has  not,  in  England,  been  a  success.  In  connection  with  most  Institutions  a 
large  amount  of  industrial  work  is  carried  on  sometimes  in  a  separate  establishment, 
oiUm  in  the  same  building  as  the  educational  branches.    Wldle  pupils  of  from  fif- 
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teen  to  twenty  yeai\s  are  trained  in  learning  trades,  chiefly  willow  and  cane  work, 
brush-making  and  mat-making,  the  bulk  of  the  work  is  done  by  blind  adults, 
usually  former  pupils,  some  married,  and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  non-resident. 
These  persons  receive  a  regular  wage  for  their  labor.  They  have  no  financial 
risk,  and,  let  trade  be  brisk  or  dull,  and  prices  rule  low  or  high,  the  result  to  the 
worker  is  all  the  same.  To  the  latter,  it  will  be  seen  at  once,  the  conditions  are 
extremely  easy.  But  I  was  assured  that  in  England  these  w^ere  the  only  terms 
upon  which  a  blind  man  could  secure  a  living  by  a  handicraft  industry.  As  I 
have  more  that  once  asserted  in  my  reports,  a  blind .  man  can  be  taught  to  do 
almost  anything.  It  is  when  he  h^is  to  face  difficulties  outside  the  mere  act  of 
production  that  his  troubles  begin.  Here  in  Great  Britain  pliilanthrop}^  steps  in. 
The  Institution  becomes  his  agent,  supplies  material  and  a  workshop,  sells  his 
product,  and,  if  a  loss  be  made,  restores  the  equilibrium  from  charitable  funds. 
Although  in  some  cases  the  business  of  the  Institution  w^as  supplemented  hy  the 
sale  of  certain  imported  goods,  I  was  not  able  to  discover  a  single  instance  in  which 
it  was  self-supporting.  But,  that  a  most  benevolent  object  was  attained  with 
the  least  possible  sense  of  dependence  and  loss  of  self-respect  to  the  individual 
benefited,  there  can  be  no  question.  Of  the  industries  followed,  the  willow  w^ork- 
ing  took  the  lead,  and  I  naturally  felt  a  special  interest  in  that  department.  In 
Great  Britain  the  demand  for  willow  and  rattan  w^are  is  enormous.  Fine  basket 
work  appeared  to  be  little  in  favor,  the  great  variety  of  cheap  German  goods 
glutting  the  market.  But,  for  a  demand  for  heavy  work  there  appeared  to  be  no 
limit.  The  Institutions  are  all  situated  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  populous 
centres.  These  often  supply  a  local  demand  for  special  articles  used  in  connec- 
tion with  manufactures  or  in  packing  goods.  The  General  Post  Ofl^ce  is  an  enor- 
mous consumer  of  willow-ware.  As  nearly  everything,  letters  included,  can  now 
be  sent  at  the  rate  of  four  ounces  for  a  penny,  the  bulk  to  be  handled  is  enor- 
mous. And  so  manA^  packages  contain  damageable  articles,  that  the  huge  basket 
with  padlocked  cover  has  to  be  substituted  for  the  leather  mail-bag,  and,  however 
strongly  built,  tlie  wear  and  tear  must  be  tremendous.  In  the  United  States, 
workshops  for  the  blind,  conducted  on  similar  principles  to  those  in  Great 
Britain,  exist.  And  I  believe  the  experience  as  to  their  financial  aspect  is  about 
the  same.  The  Institutions  I  had  the  privilege  of  personally  visiting  were  at 
Bristol,  Birmingham,  Edinburgh,  York  and  St.  George's  in  the  Fields,  London, 
and  the  Royal  Normal  School  for  the  Blind  at  Norwood.  The  latter,  with  the 
exception  of  one  building  and  a  portion  of  the  grounds  reserved  for  a  school 
for  higher  education,  has  been  taken  over  and  will  henceforth  be  managed  by  the 
London  School  Board.  This  circumstance  afibrds  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
tendency  in  Great  Britain  to  place  the  education  of  the  blind  on  the  same  footing  it 
enjoys  in  the  New^  World.  While  many  advantages  are  to  be  found  in  the  prox- 
imity of  such  institutions  to  large  cities,  a  comparison  of  the  limited  space  and  sur- 
roundings of  most  of  the  schools  visited  with  our  own  ample  and  delightful 
grounds,  is  certainly  favorable  to  the  latter,  although,  for  the  former,  healthful 
and  airy  sites  have  generally  been  selected.  It  was  interesting  to  observe,  too, 
how  skilfully  some  ancient  edifices,  originally  erected  for  far  ditierent  purposes, 
had  been  adapted  to  present  needs.  This  was  especially  noticeable  in  the  York- 
shire School  for  the  Blind  at  the  ancient  city  of  York,  founded  in  memory  of  the 
great  and  benevolent  W^illiam  Wilberforce,  M.P.,  and  located  in  the  King  s  Manor 
House,  forming  part  of  grounds  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Mary  now  in  ruins.  The 
school  building  was  originally  the  residence  of  the  Abbots  of  St.  Mary's  and 
afterwards  the  headquarters  of  the  Lords  President  of  the  North.  Henry  VIII., 
James  I.  and  Charles  I.  were  among  the  royal  visitors  entertained  and  lodged 
within  its  walls.    Blind  children  now  sleep  peacefully  in  dormitories  that  werft 
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once  halls  of  feasting  and  revelry,' and  the  willow  workers  draw  their  supply  of 
material  from  a  cellar  once  stored  with  Henry  VIII.'s  wine.  The  school  is,  I 
believe,  the  oldest  of  its  kind  in  England.  Its  superintendent,  Mr.  A.  Buckle, 
B.A.,  is  a  gentleman  of  a  highly  cultivated  mind  and  an  enthusiast  in  his  profes- 
sion. Mr.  Buckle  has  collected  and  published  some  very  valuable  statistics  on 
the  prevalence  of  blindness  and  the  possibilities  of  its  prevention.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  know  that  the  information  thus  secured  points  to  a  diminution  in  the 
numbers  of  the  population  so  affected.  I  do  not  doubt  that  if  a  fuller  oppor- 
tunity for  intercourse  with  the  heads  of  the  institutions  in  Great  Britain  should 
at  some  time  be  afforded,  quite  a  fund  of  useful  information  might  be  accumu- 
lated. 

Attendance,  Etc. 

The  session  of  189G-7  closed  in  June  last  with  an  attendance  of  133,  of  whom 
sixty-nine  were  males  and  sixty-four  females.  Of  these  fifty-four  males  and 
fifty-two  females  had  returned  up  to  September  30th.  The  addition  to  these  of^ 
fifteen  new^  pupils — eight  males  and  seven  females — made  a  total  pupil  population 
of  J  21  at  the  date  above  mentioned.  It  is  probable,  looking  at  the  subsequent 
admissions  and  applications  now  before  us  that  the  number  this  session  will  not 
<  materially  differ  from  that  of  last  year.  The  total  registrations  between 
September  30th,  189<),  and  September  1897,  was  149  as  compared  with  141  in  the 
previous  corresponding  period. 

The  retiring  pupils  or  those  temporarily  absent  may  be  accounted  for  as 
follows  : 

Males  Females  Total 


Graduated  in  Willow  work,  etc                                            3  .  .  3 

"           Piano  tuning                                                    1  .  .  1 

"          Pipe  Organ,  Piano,  Vocal  and  Theory   1  1 

"          Pipe  Organ,  Piano  and  Theory                         1  ..  1 

' '          Literary  studies  and  industrial   2  2 

"           Industrial  classes;  advanced  in  uiusic   1  1 

Retired,  fair  attainments                                                     1  2  3 

Obtained  employment  (partial  sight)                                    1  .  .  1 

Left  the  Province                                                               1  .  .  1 

Excluded  (mentally  defective)                                             2  1  3 

Detained  by  illness  or  for  treatment                                     3  1  4 

Left  for  various  reasons                                                        1  3  4 

Detained  at  home  temporarily. .   1  1 

Excluded  for  cause                                                             1  .  .  1 

Total                                                                   15  12  27 


The  newly  admitted  pupils  ma}'  be  classified  as  follows  : 


Males — 33  years  of  age                                                        1  .  .  1 

23          "                                                               1  .  .  1 

21          "                                                               1  ..  1 

13  "                                                               1  ..  1 

11           ^'                                                               1  1 

9          "                                                               2  2 

6          "                                                             1  1 

Females— 18    1  1 

14    2  2 

13   1  1 

10    2  2 

8   11 

Total                                                                          8  7  15 
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I  have  drawn  attention  already  to  the  compulsory  clauses  of  the  British  Act.. 
The  need  for  such  a  law  in  Ontario  is  continually  pressing  itself  on  my  attention.. 
I  may  add,  too,  that  the  large  proportion  of  cases  of  blindness  preventible  by 
proper  measures  being  taken  in  the  earlier  stages  of  a  child's  life,  suggests 
another  suitable  subject  for  provincial  legislation.  The  law  applicable  has  been 
successfully  enforced  elsewhere. 

Literary  Classes. 

The  reports  of  the  examiners  of  the  literary  classes  are  sufficiently  gratifying 
in  their  terms  and  I  do  not  think  they  do  more  than  justice  to  teachers  or  pupils 
in  that  department.  Allusion  is  made  in  one  or  two  cases  to  the  presence  in  junior 
classes  of  pupils  of  defective  intellect.  This  is  always  a  drawback  to  a  class,  and 
necessarily  reduces  the  percentage  of  marks  at  examinations.  It  will  be  observed, 
that  I  have  this  year  to  report  three  exclusions  from  that  cause.  It  is  not  always 
easy  at  first  to  gauge  a  blind  child's  mental  capacity.  Whether  there  is  an  actual 
incapacity  for  receiving  education,  or  whether  the  brain  is  only  torpid  or  the 
manner  constrained  from  want  of  any  efforts  at  its  development,  is  often  doubtful.. 
Then,  too,  if  there  be  even  a  small  amount  of  mental  activity  it  is  an  encourage- 
ment to  give  it  a  chance  for  development,  and  thus  make  the  young  life  less  a 
blank  and  the  scantily  favored  one  a  little  less  of  a  burden.  But  when  it  is  clearly 
evident  that  there  is  no  practical  good  to  be  obtained  by  a  continued  effort 
exclusion  has  to  follow. 

In  connection  with  literary  studies  I  have,  in  past  reports,  shown  how  few 
openings  appear  to  exist  for  an}^  blind  student  in  a  literary  direction.  In  the 
United  States  or  in  Great  Britain  a  limited  number  of  blind  graduates  find  em- 
ployment as  teachers  of  literary  classes  of  blind  pupils,  and  that  not  necessarily 
in  the  institutions  where  they  have  received  their  own  education.  There  is,  it 
will  be  seen,  a  possibility  of  an  interchange  in  this  regard.  The  employment,  too, 
of  a  larger  number  of  junior  teachers  in  proportion  to  the  scholars  in  some  large 
institutions  than  we  have  considered  necessary,  enables  a  few  to  find  a  home  and 
maintenance.  But  here  we  have  no  such  field.  In  Great  Britain,  philanthropy, 
sustained  b}^  wealth,  comes  to  the  rescue  of  one  here  and  there,  and  private 
persons  of  large  hearts  and  well-filled  pockets  engage  the  services  as  private 
teacher  of  a  blind  instructor.  But  all  observation  in  Ontario,  or  more  properly 
Canada,  strengthens  my  belief  that,  unless  special  opportunities  are  seen  to  be 
open  to  the  blind  literary  student,  our  ordinary  curriculum  will  be  found  as  com- 
prehensive as  his  environment  will  require  or  justify. 

Music  Classes. 

I  have  nothing  by  way  of  information  to  add  in  respect  of  music  teaching  to 
the  report  of  the  Examiner.  But  that  gentleman's  allusion  to  the  possibility  of 
attaining  in  certain  cases  a  higher  plane  of  musical  study  calls  for  a  word  of 
comment.  The  Examiner  says :  "  To  reach  the  higher  development  the  study 
must  be  made  a  specialty,  and  this,  I  suppose,  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  institu- 
tion, though  in  some  cases  it  might  be  well  to  consider  whether  it  would  not  be 
justifiable."  He  then  refers  to  a  pupil  of  that  class  then  in  the  institution.  Now 
I  take  exception  absolutely  to  the  idea  that  the  institution  is  to  supersede  the 
work  of  the  College  of  Music  or  the  Conservatory,  any  more  than  that  of  the 
Toronto  University,  or  any  one  of  the  schools  open  to  a  course  in  arts,  or  law, 
or  science.  We  have  prepared  pupils  for  matriculation  in  arts ;  we  are  preparing 
them  all  the  time  for  entering,  if  they  so  desire,  the  Toronto  College  of  Music,  or 
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the  Conservatory.  One  of  our  pupils  passed  his  first  examination  in  Theory  only 
last  summer  with  a  view  to  entering  the  latter  school  in  due  course.  With  the 
assistance  in  overcoming  merely  technical  difficulties  inseparable  from  their  con- 
dition, which  is  always  cheerfully  rendered  by  our  teachers,  and  as  cheerfully 
accepted  by  the  college  authorities,  nothing  stands  in  the  way  of  a  blind  student 
achieving  any  honors  that  await  musical  talent.  But  our  recognized  limit  is  the 
fourth  grade  of  the  College  of  Music,  the  teachers'  grade,  and  the  point  at  which 
like  the  university  matriculant,  his  studies  may  properly  be  carried  on  elsewhere. 
The  further  comment  of  the  Examiner  expressed  in  the  words,  "  it  is  question- 
able if  the  cultivation  of  very  small  musical  endowments  is  remunerative,"  must 
be  answered  negatively  if  we  look  at  the  matter  from  one  side  only.  The  com- 
mercial value  of  instruction  in  such  cases  is  only  to  be  represented  by  a  cipher. 
But  music  is  not  only  an  article  of  merchandise.  It  is  the  delight  of  thousands 
of  lives  that  would  perish  if  they  depended  upon  it  for  support.  And  if  it  is  a 
delight  to  the  sighted,  in  what  a  tenfold  degree  must  it  be  a  joy  and  unf ailing- 
pleasure  to  the  blind.  If  the  blind  boy  or  girl  can  only  play  simple  airs  or 
accompany  others  on  the  piano  or  reed  organ  his  or  her  every  day  existence  is 
gladdened  by  it.  That  is  the  other  side  of  the  question  and  it  has  an  appreciable 
value.  Still  there  is  no  doubt  that,  so  far  as  some  of  our  female  pupils  are  con- 
cerned, more  time  has  often  been  devoted  to  music  than  the  ultimate  results  have 
justified.  But  that  opens  a  further  field  of  enquiry  and  will  be  referred  to 
later  on. 

Piano  Tuning. 

Our  reports  of  the  success  of  our  piano-tuning  graduates  continue  to  be  very 
encouraging.  Where  failures  occur  they  almost  invariably  arise  from  causes 
afi'ecting  alike  the  blind  and  sighted,  and  not  from  any  disability  inherent  in 
blindness.  The  repairing  shop,  first  mentioned  in  my  last  report,  has  been  an 
object  of  much  interest  and  a  source  of  no  little  improvement.  | 

The  Willow  Shop. 

The  following  is  the  report  of  the  Instructor  on  the  operation  of  the  willow 
shop  during  the  past  year  : 

To  the  Principal  : 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  report  upon  the  operations  of  the' 
workshop  during  the  year  ending  the  30th  of  September,  1897. 

The  session  has  been  one  of  steady  progress  on  the  part  of  the  twenty-three 
pupils  under  instruction.  Even  some  more  or  less  affected  by  physical  infirmity 
other  than  blindness  have  learned  to  be  more  or  less  effective  workmen.  Several 
of  the  more  advanced  pupils  made  during  the  past  session  an  exhibit  of  willow - 
ware,  rattan  chairs,  and  a  variety  of  other  articles  at  the  Southern  Fair,  held  in 
this  city  and  which  attracted  much  attention. 

Three  young  men  graduated  at  the  close  of  the  late  session  and  were  pro- 
vided with  complete  outfits,  the  cost  of  the  latter  being  provided  out  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  sales  of  the  workshop.  One  of  the  late  graduates,  a  very  skilful  work- 
man, is  now  I  believe,  acting  as  instructor  in  an  Institution  for  the  Blind,. 
Reports  from  graduates  working  elsewhere  continue  to  be  encouraging. 

A  number  of  our  pupils  worked  at  their  trade  during  the  late  vacation.  One 
of  them  earned  thirty  dollars  in  his  spare  time  in  this  way.      Another  reports 
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that  from  his  three  months'  experience  he  is  confident  of  his  ability  to  earn  his 
living.  I  expect  this  young  man  will  be  prepared  to  graduate  at  the  close  of  the 
present  session. 

We  have  at  this  time  twenty-four  pupils  attending  the  shop,  wholly  or  for 
portions  of  the  day.  Many  of  these  are  taking  their  first  lessons.  Some  of  the 
latter  are  showing  remarkable  aptitude  for  their  work.  One  young  man  in  addi- 
tion to  total  blindness  is  also  deaf ,  and  needs  constant  oversight  and  instruction 
the  latter  through  the  ear  trumpet.  Many  of  his  companions  have  given  me  much 
assistance  in  teaching  this  young  man. 

The  favorable  weather  for  willow  growth  has  given  us  a  better  crop  of 
willow  than  we  have  had  for  several  years  past.  This  will  reduce  somewhat 
the  quantity  to  be  purchased. 

(Signed)  Thomas  Truss, 

Trade  Instructor. 

In  contrast  to  the  reports  of  the  deserving  and  industrious  above  given  I 
regret  to  mention  one  very  conspicuous  failure.  A  ^^oung  man  of  a  restless  and 
waj^ward  habit  was  among  the  graduates  of  last  June.  He  received  an  outfit  and 
very  persistently  demanded  every  article  he  could  have  a  pretence  to  need.  In 
less  than  a  month  he  had  thrown  up  his  trade  and  was  looking  for  another  means 
of  livelihood.  No  doubt  we  shall  hear  of  him  some  day  as  an  illustration  of  the 
inadaptabilit}^  of  willow  work  to  the  circumstances  ot  the  blind.  But  this  case 
suggests  the  question  whether  we  should  not  require  before  granting  outfits  in 
future,  that  some  sighted  person  of  reliable  character  should  agree  to  stand 
towards  the  graduate  in  the  position  of  friend  and  guardian,  and  guarantee  the 
bona  fide  application  of  the  outfit  for  a  given  period.  Many  a  blind  worker  who 
is  both  industrious  and  skilful,  still  needs  friendly  help  to  start  him  on  his  way. 
It  is  not  the  mechanical  but  the  commercial  side  of  his  business  for  which  he  is  of 
necessity  in  man3^  cases  unfitted. 

Domestic  Industries. — Female  Pupils. 

The  sewing,  knitting,  and  fancy  work  departments  have  all  been  well  sup- 
plied with  learners  during  the  past  year.  And  a  beginning  has  been  made  in 
the  formation  of  a  cooking  class  in  which  the  preparation  of  simple  food,  the 
orderly  setting  of  meals,  and  other  matters  appertaining  to  culinary  duties  have 
been  taught.  In  the  sewing  work  room  several  pupils  were  instructed  in  netting 
hammocks  and  goods  of  that  class.  One  or  two  male  pupils  were  also  as 
a  special  privilege  allowed  to  learn  this  art.  I  have  seen  no  Institution  where 
either  needle  work,  knitting,  and  fancy  work  is  more  creditably  executed  than 
here.  Hand  sewing  is  followed  on  a  larger  scale  in  some  Institutions  than  with 
us,  our  pupils  as  soon  as  thej'-  have  attained  sufficient  proficiency  being  put 
to  the  sewing  machine,  and  as  that  is  now  to  be  found  in  nearly  every  household 
the  instruction  given  is  of  lasting  benefit.  On  the  machine  a  blind  worker  can  do 
literally  anything  the  machine  can  be  adapted  to,  and  that  too  as  well  as  a  sight- 
ed worker.  But  not  so  with  hand-sewing.  Without  disparaging  commendable 
efforts  in  that  direction  elsewhere,  I  must  confess  most  of  the  specimens  I  have 
seen  have  not  come  up  to  my  ideal  and  I  am  sure  would  not  have  satisfied  our 
able  instructress.  On  the  other  hand  the  knitting  machine  although  the  pupils 
use  it  deftly  enough,  is  of  comparatively  little  use  to  most  of  them  in  later  life. 
It  has  to  be  specially  purchased,  is  somewhat  costly,  and  only  in  rare  instances 
can  the  worker  find  full  employment  for  it  when  bought.    Factory  goods  too 
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effectually  compete  to  give  the  solitary  worker  a  chance.  Knitting  by  hancl^ 
unlike  hand  sewing,  can  be  learned  easily,  and  the  most  beautiful  work  executed 
in  it  as  our  frequent  exhibits  have  proved.  And  this  remark  applies  to  almost 
all  kinds  of  fancy  work. 

The  question  how  best  we  can  promote  the  interests  of  our  female  pupils  is 
an  ever  present  and  very  serious  one.  A  very  large  proportion  have  an  ear  for 
music  and  practically  all  can  sing  more  or  less.  Then  in  the  knowledge  of 
music,  even  if  imperfect,  is,  as  already  remarked,  a  great  charm  and  delight.  I 
believe  in  giving  every  girl  who  has  any  sort  of  an  ear  or  voice  an  opportunity 
of  cultivating  them  so  far  as  to  make  the  owner's  life  happier  in  their  possession. 
But,  when  the  question  of  giving  many  of  our  female  pupils  a  musical  education 
of  a  higher  class  is  before  us,  very  grave  considerations  are  suggested.  In  too 
many  instances  the  opportunities  and  possibilities  after  graduation  have  left  fine 
and  highly  cultivated  talents  all  but  unused.  Or  the  results  have  been  altogether 
disproportionate  to  the  labor  and  cost  bestowed  on  their  development.  Excep- 
tions there  are  and  the  helping  hand  might  do  something  at  times  to  increase 
the  number  if  it  were  more  frequently  exercised.  But  the  proper  place  for  the 
blind  girl  after  she  leaves  the  Institution  is  home,  either  her  own  or  one  in  which 
her  usefulness  will  relieve  her  from  a  sense  of  dependence.  Most  of  our  female 
pupils  are  from  the  ranks  of  those  to  whom  participation  in  domestic  work  is 
perfectly  familiar.  My  opinion,  therefore,  is  that  more  attention  may  be  profit- 
ably given  in  instruction  in  domestic  work  in  future.  I  mean  in  work  of  general 
domestic  utility.  The  amount  of  useful  assistance  a  well-instructed  blind  young 
woman  can  render  in  a  place  w^hich  with  its  surroundings  is  familiar,  is  greater 
than  most  people  imagine.  Only  to  ensure  handiness  and  thrift  systematic  in- 
struction is,  in  the  first  place,  necessary.  That  it  is  for  us  to  supply.  In  their 
report  the  examiners  say  : — "  Practical  instruction  in  baking,  cooking  and  the 
work  of  the  kitchen  generally  is  sure  to  be  popular  among  the  students  and  we 
trust  the  class  will  be  much  larger  next  year  and  the  facilities  for  instruction 
much  increased." 

Kindergarten. — Primary  Classes. 

The  value  of  the  Kindergarten  class  in  its  relation  to  pupils  of  very  tender 
years  continues  to  be  felt.  There  are  now  a  dozen  little  folks  in  the  Kinder- 
garten proper,  and  some  twenty  in  the  primary  classes  taught  by  the  same 
teacher  in  arithmetic  and  reading. 

The  Gymnasium. 

No  better  testimony  could  be  found  to  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  gymnasium 
than  that  of  the  Examiner  in  Music  in  his  report.  Professor  Ambrose  says : 
"  I  have  to  remark  the  growth  in  the  physique  of  the  pupils  which  has  taken 
place  within  the  last  few  years,  and  can  only  attribute  it  to  the  free  use  of  an 
excellent  gymnasium  for  the  growth  of  the  two  has  been  coeval.  Certain  it  is 
that  it  exists,  and  its  results  are  very  apparent  in  the  greater  firmness  and  vigor 
of  the  work." 

Health. — Discipline. 

The  health  of  the  pupils  has  been  good  during  the  past  year.  One  little 
girl  w^ho  came  to  us  during  the  session,  was  found  to  be  suffering  from  tumor  on 
the  brain.  She  was  placed  in  our  excellent  local  hospital,  and  tenderly  nursed 
until  death  terminated  her  sufferings.  The  conduct  of  the  pupils  has  been  gener- 
ally satisfactory.    It  will  be  seen  that  one  youth  is  referred  to  as  "  excluded  for 
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cause."  This  was  done  in  the  interest  of  other  lads  with  stronger  claims  on  the 
Institution  than  the  excluded  one,  on  whom  the  latter 's  behavior  had  a  perni- 
cious effect.  The  possession  on  his  part  of  a  considerable  measure  of  sight  had, 
as  in  all  such  cases,  a  very  powerful  influence  on  my  action. 

The  Library. 

In  addition  to  our  already  well  provided  library,  the  following  books,  all  in 
N.  Y.  point  have  been  procured  during  the  year  :    Grimm's  Tales;  Shakspeare's 
Julius  Csesar,"  with  Rolfe's  notes  ;  Macaulay's  "  John  Milton"  ;  Cooper's  "Pilot  " 
in  two  vols.,  and  Thackeray's  "  Henry  Esmonde  "  in  three  vols. 

The  Grounds,  Farm,  Etc. 

Th  remarks  of  the  Examiners  on  the  appearance  of  the  grounds  do  no  more 
than  justice  to  their  gradually  increasing  beauty.  After  longer  or  shorter 
absences  and  visits  to  other  scenes  and  places,  the  charming  aspect  the  grounds 
present  when  the  trees  are  clothed  in  their  summer  foliage,  is  only  the  more 
striking.  I  often  regret  that  a  larger  amount  of  labor  cannot  be  systematically 
bestowed  upon  them.  But  perhaps  in  a  certain  degree  of  wildness  there  is  an 
element  of  attraction.  The  farm  has  been  fairly  productive  during  the  past 
season  ;  the  orchard,  after  an  abnormal  yield  last  year,  has  not  done  much  for 
us  ;  the  protracted  drought  in  September  has  necessarily  affected  injuriously  both 
trees  and  field  crops. 

A^ISITORS. 

The  number  of  visitors  to  see  the  Institution  increases  with  the  grow^th  of 
the  city  of  Brantford  in  size  and  importance,  and  of  the  many  attractions  it 
presents.  All  are  welcomed  who  come  within  school  hours  and  on  school  days. 
The  Institution  is  closed  to  visitors  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays.  The  numerous 
conventions  held  in  Brantford,  by  the  numbers  they  bring  to  inspect  our  work 
and  methods,  tax  to  the  full  our  attendants'  energies.  Among  the  incidents  of 
the  past  session  was  a  visit  en  masse  from  the  Sons  of  England  who  were  in 
session  in  the  city,  and  a  mutually  enjoyable  afternoon  was  spent  between  the 
pupils  and  our  genial  and  whole-hearted  guests. 

The  Brant  County  Teachers'  Association  again  held  a  session  of  its  annual 
convention  in  our  hall.  The  speaker  of  the  evening  was  Professor  Clark,  M.A., 
of  Trinity  College,  Toronto,  who  took  for  his  subject  "  Kingsleys'  Water  Babies," 
•and  gave  his  hearers,  who  included  the  educational  community  of  Brantford  gen- 
erally, a  most  delightful  and  instructive  discourse. 

The  Brantford  Musical  Society,  under  the  leadership  of  Professor  Rogers, 
Mus.  Doc,  also  held  two  rehearsals  in  our  hall,  thus  giving  our  pupils  an  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  music  of  the  highest  class  performed  by  talented  proficients  in 
the  musical  art. 

Statistics. 

The  usual  statistics  are  appended  to  the  report.  I  may  say  for  the  benefit  of 
any  who  take  an  especial  interest  in  the  economical  features  of  our  management, 
that  I  have  recently,  by  correspondence,  obtaine  d  very  precise  information  as  to 
working  staff  and  expenses  of  other  institutions,  and  shall  be  happy  to  prove  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all  candid  enquirers  that,  in  both  respects  this  Institution  will 
bear  comparison  with  any  where  equal  efl^iciency  is  maintained. 
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Acknowledgments. 

I  have  to  acknowledge  once  more  the  many  kind  and  courteous  attentions 
received  from  the  citizens,  clergy  and  press  of  JBrantford.  Our  relations  with  our 
city  neighbors  have  always  been  of  the  most  agreeable  nature. 

During  my  absence  in  Great  Britain  the  duties  of  Acting  Principal  were  most 
loyally  and  efficiently  discharged  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Wickens  the  senior  member  of 
the  literary  staff.  Although  the  responsibility  of  the  Principal  assumes  a  differ- 
ent form  during  the  vacation  from  that  which  attaches  to  superintendence  during 
the  session  it  is  by  no  means  suspended  or  even  light.  I  would  be  wanting 
in  courtesy  and  justice  to  a  valued  and  esteemed  colleague  if  I  did  not  thus 
publicly  acknowledge  his  services  which  were  so  thoroughly  and  completely  per- 
formed as  to  leave  nothing  but  current  bujaness  to  engage  m}^  attention  on  my 
return. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  H.  DYMOND, 

Principal. 

Brantford,  Oct.  1,  1897. 


LITERARY  EXAMINERS'  REPORT. 

To  Dr.  T.  F.  Chamberlain, 

Inspector  of  Charities,  Ontario. 

Sir, — The  undersigned,  the  examiners  of  the  literary  classes,  in  the  Institu- 
tion for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind  at  Brantford,  have  the  honor  to  submit  for 
your  consideration  the  following  report  of  the  results  of  their  labors  at  the  recent 
examination  held       of  May,  1897. 

The  weather  proved  very  favorable  for  an  examination,  neither  hot  nor  cold. 
The  fine  grounds  of  the  institution  never  looked  more  attractive  at  the  same  sea- 
son of  the  year. 

The  spring  had  been  exceptionally  promising,  up  to  that  time  sufficient  heat 
with  abundant  moisture.  Early  in  May,  before  the  12th,  the  leaves  were  out,  the 
flower  buds  had  burst,  and  now  the  trees  were  in  full  foliage  and  the  air  was 
vocal  with  melody. 

Later  the  continuous  cold  weather  retarded  growth  and  made  a  late  harvest. 

To  those  who  remember  when  the  Institution  v/as  founded  by  the  late  Hon. 
John  Sandfield  Macdonald  and  Hon.  Edmund  Burke  Wood  on  a  bare  sand  hill 
with  hardly  a  tree  in  sight,  and  see  the  beautiful  park  now,  the  transformation 
seems  little  short  of  marvellous 

But  not  only  is  the  original  plot  greatly  improved,  the  grounds  north  and 
west,  subsequently  added,  is  fast  overtaking  it  in  the  matter  of  adornment.  The 
trees  are  growing  finel}^  and  the  ravine  that  traverses  it  may  be  easily  converted 
into  an  attractive  and  romantic  spot. 

Inside  the  building  everything  was  found  clean  and  in  good  order.  Class 
rooms,  living  rooms  and  corridors. 

The  order  in  the  classes  and  the  management  were  as  usual  excellent. 

The  classes  and  the  results  are  grouped  as  in  former  reports. 
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(c)  Mr.  Wickens  Classes. 

(1)  Grammar. — Class  B.  Eleven  in  the  class.  Limit:  Etymology,  inflections, 
easy  analysis.  The  marks  indicate  the  character  of  the  work  done  by  this  class — 
work  that  may  with  truth,  be  pronounced  excellent.  Out  of  a  maximum  of  100 
the  lowest  marks  obtained  by  any  member  of  the  class  was  seventy-seven  and 
five  (nearly  half)  obtained  ninety-six.  The  average  was  ninety  per  cent.  They 
were  thoroughly  examined  within  the  limits  assigned  and  the  answers  were  full 
and  accurate.  The  following,  among  other  extracts,  was  analyzed  readily  and  the  , 
words  parsed. 

' '  Upon  his  brow  he  felt  their  breath, 
And  in  his  waving  hair, 
And  looked  from  that  lone  post  of  death, 
In  still,  yet  brave  despair." 

Great  credit  is  due  Mr.  Wickens,  who  is  an  experienced  and  accomplished 
instructor,  for  the  thoroughness  and  painstaking  with  which  he  has  drilled  his 
grammar  class. 

(2)  Reading. — Class  A. — Fourteen  members.  Most  of  the  class  read  in  point 
print  with  much  fluency  and  with  good  expression,  pausing  generally  correct  as 
well  as  emphasis.    The  average  value  of  the  work  done  was  seventy-two  per  cent. 

(3)  Physiology,  etc. — A  class  of  nine  boys.  Limits:  Outline  of  (a)  bones,  (b) 
muscles,  (c)  nerves,  (d)  digestion,  (e)  hygienic  rules.  Except  in  the  case  of  two 
the  work  was  very  well  done.  They  were  examined  (1)  as  to  the  number,  classifi- 
cation (a)  regions,  (b)  shapes,  composition  and  functions  of  bones  and  joints ;  (2)  as 
to  the  general  form,  composition,  color  and  functions  of  the  muscles  ;  (3)  as  to  the 
nervous  system — its  several  parts,  the  ramifications  of  these  and  the  general  and 
distinctive  functions  of  the  nerves  of  organic  and  of  animal  life.  Digestion  and 
the  digestive  organs  were  discussed  and  the  processes  and  results  got  fairly  well 
at,  together  with  the  principal  hygienic  rules  to  be  observed.  The  answering  was 
very  good  with  the  exceptions  already  mentioned. 

(4)  Arithmetic. — Class  B.  There  are  sixteen  in  the  class.  The  session's  work 
consists  of  general  arithmetic  and  fractions.  The  work  has  been  well  mastered, 
and  several  of  the  pupils  are  qualified  to  enter  a  higher  grade.  In  all  improve- 
ment is  very  evident,  in  some  it  is  very  great.  The  difficulties  connected  with  the 
teaching  of  fractions  are  known  to  all  educators.  Of  course  they  become  greater 
when  the  pupils  are  blind,  but  skill  and  patience  have  overcome  them. 

(5)  Geography. — Class  A.  The  work  of  this  class  consists  of  mastering  the 
British  Colonies,  their  location,  products  and  forms  of  government.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  examination  we  made  use  of  a  map  of  the  world  in  relief.  Every  colony 
to  the  very  smallest,  was  named,  found  on  the  map,  and  described  iu  the  respects 
already  mentioned.  Mr.  Wickens  has  done  his  work  well,  the  answers  were  care- 
fully recorded  and  showed  an  average  of  a  little  over  ninty- eight  per  cent.  We 
observed  that  correct  pronunciation  of  proper  names  had  received  very  careful 
attention  and  that  the  very  latest  statistics  had  in  every  case  been  used. 

(6)  Writing. — Class  A.    The  class  was  requested  to  write  a  short  letter  to 
the  Queen,  congratulating  her  on  her  long  reign;  a  short  note  to  the  mayor  of  the 
city  enclosing  a  contribution  to  the  Indian  Famine  Fund  :  a  note,  and  an  account.- 
The  form  of  the  letters  was  fairly  good,  the  writing  legible,  and  the  note  correct 
in  nearly  all  cases. 
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(a)  Miss  Gillin's  Classes. 

(1)  Grammar. — Class  A.  Twelve  in  the  class.  Limits,  analysis,  parsing, 
philology.  The  pupils  of  this  class,  including  several  of  the  more  advanced 
pupils  of  the  Institution,  evinced  a  very  satisfactory  knowledge  of  the  history 
of  the  English  language,  of  its  composition  and  changes,  and  analyze  and  parse 
with  facility  and  accuracy.  Some  of  them  were  able  to  show  with  sufficient 
clearness  the  influence  exercised  by  Briton,  Saxon,  Dane,  Norman,  in  the  build- 
ing up,  enriching  and  adding  strength  to  Modern  English,  in  which  are  happily 
blended  the  sense  of  the  Saxon  and  the  imagination  of  the  Celt.  Difficult 
passages  in  prose  and  verse  were  submitted  for  analysis  and  parsing  and  were 
handled  with  intelligence.  While  none  obtained  the  maximum,  a  result  not  to 
be  expected  in  such  a  subject,  with  one  exception  they  all  did  well,  the  average 
mark  being  71  per  cent.  That  they  had  been  well  instructed  goes  without 
saying. 

(2)  Writing. — Class  D.  Eighteen  in  number.  About  half  the  class  write 
w^ell  and  with  facility. 

(3)  English  History.  A  class  of  thirteen.  A  very  bright,  intelligent  class 
as  a  whole.  They  were  examined  pretty  thoroughly  from  the  beginning  of 
English  History  up  to  1272.  The  social,  political,  industrial  position  of  the 
people  at  the  different  stages  was  canvassed,  the  changes  effected  from  time  to 
time,  how  they  were  effected  and  why,  the  results,  the  gradual  growth  of  the 
nation  and  the  constitution.  The  answering  was  generally  ready  and  intelligent 
and  satisfactory  to  the  examiner.    The  average  percentage  was  76. 

(4)  English  Literature.  Twenty  in  the  class.  This  class  comprises  the  best 
and  most  advanced  pupils  in  the  Institution,  and  Literature  seems  to  be  the 
favorite  literary  subject.  The  course  embraced  the  history  of  literature  from 
Shakespeare  to  the  present  time.  The  play  of  Macbeth "  (thoroughly),  the 
chief  works  of  Mrs.  Browning,  Tennyson,  Stedman's  "  Victorian  Poets,"  extracts 
from  the  writings  of  the  principal  poets  from  Elizabeth's  reign  down  to  the 
present.  The  examination  commenced  with  "  Macbeth,"  of  which  an  excellent 
analysis  was  given  by  the  class.  The  movement  of  the  play  was  followed  act 
by  act,  from  the  comparatively  innocent  beginning  to  the  tragic  and  wicked  cul- 
mination. The  finest  passages  had  been  memorized,  and  were  given  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  class.  The  fatal  effects  of  unlawful  ambition  o'erleaping  itself  were 
deduced  and  the  moral  lessons  of  the  play  duly  noted.  Other  authors — Tenny- 
son, for  example — were  examined,  but  with  less  minuteness,  and  the  answering 
was  generally  excellent.  The  class  never  did  better.  The  average  value  of  the 
marks  was  95J — very  high  rating. 

(5)  Geography  B.  Fifteen  pupils  were  examined  upon  the  geography  of  the 
United  States  and  South  America.  The  pupils  have  completely  mastered  these 
maps,  and  can  find  any  place  of  importance  on  them,  or  can  tell  what  any  par- 
ticular country  or  place  is  after  having  it  presented  to  them.  For  instance,  the 
examiner  takes  from  the  dissected  map  Colorado  and  presents  it  to  the  pupil. 
The  pupil  recognizes  it  by  its  characteristics,  locates  it  by  giving  its  boundaries, 
points  out  upon  it  its  principal  cities,  mountains,  &c.,  and  gives  a  general  descrip- 

"  tion  of  its  climate  and  productions.  Another  pupil  is  presented  with  another 
State,  and  proceeds  in  the  same  wa}^.    Eight  out  of  the  fifteen  received  every 

-  mark — average  of  the  whole  class  was  92  per  cent.  The  tone  of  the  class  is 
very  good  ;  the  respect  for  the  teacher  most  evident. 

(6)  Canadian  History.  The  class  had  studied  Canadian  History  generally, 
giving  more  particular  attention  to  the  history  from  1812.    They  were  examined 
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as  to  their  knowledge  of  the  principal  men  of  the  different  periods  and  the  events 
connected  with  their  names.  They  have  a  very  fair  general  knowledge  of  all  the 
important  events  and  of  their  causes  and  results.  Their  answering  was  very 
prompt,  evincing  a  pretty  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  matters  treated  of. 

(7)  Bible  History.  This  class  is  composed  entirely  of  young  men.  They  were 
examined  on  the  subjects  of  their  course,  the  reigns  of  Saul,  David  and  Solomon, 
with  such  Bible  geography  as  is  connected  with  these  reigns.  The  career  of 
each  monarch  has  been  very  fairly  mastered.  The  locations^  of  the  places  where 
the  principal  transactions  occurred  were  also  denoted.  Apart  from  the  knowledge 
acquired,  the  study  of  the  Bible  under  the  guidance  of  a  teacher  of  Miss  Gilllin's 
sterling  character  must  be  productive  of  good  moral  results. 

(8)  Arithmetic— Class  C.  Fifteen  in  the  class.  This  class  is  expected  to 
know  the  simple  rules,  the  tables  of  weights  and  measures  and  their  application 
in  the  solution  of  easy  problems  in  reduction.  The  work  done  within  the  limits 
was  very  good.  Besides  definitions  and  questions  on  theory  many  suitable  prac- 
tical problems  were  submitted  and  solved  with  considerable  readiness.  Only 
three  got  below  half  marks,  one  got  the  maximum  and  the  average  was  70  per 
cent. 

(d)  Miss  Walsh's  Classes. 

(1)  Aritlimetic. — Class  A.  Miss  Walsh  teaches  the  highest  class  in  the 
Institution  in  this  subject.  It  is  composed  of  ten  boys  and  five  girls.  The  spirit 
of  the  class  and  teacher  is  excellent,  the  discipline  kind  but  firm.  The  desire  to 
do  well  was  manifest  in  all.  The  examination  consisted  of  questions  in  mensur- 
ation, insurance,  stocks,  commission,  brokerage,  interest,  discount  and  a  few 
analytical  problems.  The  result  of  the  examination  was  very  satisfactory. 
Three  solved  all  the  problems,  four  obtained  over  86  per  cent.  The  work  was 
done  very  promptly,  the  time  for  the  solution  of  fourteen  problems  being  about 
one  hour.    Yet  every  pupil  was  given  all  the  time  he  required. 

(2)  Grammar. — Class  C.  There  were  thirteen  in  this  class.  The  class  w 
examined  in  the  elements  of  grammar,  in  parsing,  simple  analysis  and  the  correc- 
tion of  ordinary  errors  in  English.  Most  of  the  class  did  very  well.  Their  mode 
of  answering  is  commendable  in  every  way.  Great  pains  have  been  taken  to 
secure  correct  forms  of  expression.  This  is  quite  evident  from  the  manner  in 
which  they  reply  to  the  questions.    They  are  grammatical  grammarians. 

(3)  Physiology  and  Hygiene. — This  class  is  composed  of  ten  young  ladies 
who  are  evidently  very  fond  of  the  subject.  The  subjects  of  examination  were: 
The  effects  of  alcohol  and  tobacco,  respiration,  digestion,  circulation,  the  skin, 
the  muscles,  the  bones  and  the  senses.  The  examination  was  very  exhaustive, 
covering  all  the  chief  points  in  the  above  topics.  Every  answer  was  carefully 
marked.  The  results  showed  an  average  slightly  over  92  per  cent.,  which  is 
sufficient  to  show  the  excellence  of  the  class. 

(4)  Geography. — Class  D.  A  class  of  seventeen  pupils  of  somewhat  unequal 
attainments.  The  limits  were :  Definitions,  counties,  railways  and  physical 
features  of  Ontario.  The  definitions  were  accurately  known.  By  the  aid  of  the 
dissected  map  they  could  pick  out  the  counties,  give  their  shapes  and  relative 
sizes,  give  and  locate  the  county  towns  and  other  principal  centres  of  population, 
could  trace  all  the  principal  railways  and  the  cities  and  chief  towns  along  the 
routes,  find  the  principal  rivers  and  lakes  and  islands.  The  answering  was  gen- 
erally satisfactory.    One  pupil  obtained  the  maximum,  the  average  60  per  cent. 
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(5)  Reading. — Class  D.  Sixteen  present  in  the  class.  Miss  Walsh  teaches 
the  art  of  reading  with  much  care  and  good  taste.  Due  attention  is  paid  to 
pausing,  tone,  emphasis,  expression,  so  as  to  bring  out  the  full  meaning,  which  is 
tetter  done  generally  than  one  finds  it  done  in  classes  of  seeing  children.  In 
this  class  it  was  very  well  done  despite  the  fact  that  it  was  divided  into  three 
sections,  each  reading  in  a  different  book.  Two  pupils  reached  the  maximum. 
The  average  was  88  per  cent. 

(6)  Writing. — Class  C.  Twenty-three  in  the  class.  This  is,  perhaps,  the 
must  difficult  subject  to  appraise  properly  of  all  those  taught  in  this  Institution, 
the  style  of  writing  is  so  different  from  the  ordinary  one.  Still,  when  the 
obstacles  are  considered  it  is  surprising  what  facility  they  soon  acquire  in  the 
performance,  and  how  readily  the  writing  is  read  by  those  at  all  acquainted 
with  it.  In  this  class  there  are  several  excellent  calligraphists.  One  got  the 
maximum  and  three  90  per  cent.,  the  average  being  64  per  cent. 

(h)  Mr.  McLean's  Classes. 

(1)  Arithmetic. — Class  D.  Twenty-one  in  number,  in  two  sections,  taking 
definitions  and  simple  rules  ;  seven  weak  members  in  the  class,  the  rest  do  very 
good  work.  Several  simple  problems  within  the  fundamental  rules  were  given 
for  solution  and  the  results  were  generally  satisfactory.  The  average  value  of 
the  marks  was  59  per  cent. 

(2)  Geography. — Class  C.  Fifteen  pupils.  Limits :  Definitions  and  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  in  detail.  The  answering  generally  was  very  good.  The 
boundaries  were  pretty  accurately  known  and  something,  too,  was  known  of  the 
resources  and  industries  of  the  country.  The  pupils  were  able  to  point  out  the 
various  slopes  and  valleys  and  the  principal  rivers  that  drain  them,  the  chief  lines 
of  railway,  their  directions,  the  provinces  they  pass  through,  and,  in  Ontario,  the 
counties,  with  the  positions  and  names  of  the  chief  cities  andv  towns  en  route. 
Average  value  of  marks  68  per  cent. 

(3)  Object  class. — Fifteen  in  number,  four  of  whom  can  do  nothing.  Articles 
in  common  use,  such  as  the  ordinary  cereals,  spices,  etc.,  employed.  The  answer- 
ing— considering  the  composition  of  the  class,  was  pretty  satisfactory. 

(4)  Bible  class. — Number  present  eighteen.  A  very  satisfactory  class.  The 
limit  prescribed  was  from  the  beginning  to  the  crossing  of  the  Jordan,  in  review, 
and  Judges.  The  principal  events  recorded  in  early  Bible  History  and  the 
characters  connected  with  them  had  evidently  been  well  tauofht  and  the  answering 
was,  therefore,  better  than  it  ordinarily  is  at  the  present  time,  this  branch  of 
school  learning,  having  long  since  disappeared  from  Canadian  Schools  with  the 
Irish  national  series  of  readers.  It  is  not  necessary  to  recapitulate  here  the 
course  pursued  in  the  examination.  The  results  are  indicated  by  the  marks 
which  are  pretty  uniformly  good,  the  average  value  being  over  75  per  cent. 

(5)  Grammar. — Class  D.  This  is  the  primary  class  in  this  subject.  With 
the  exception  of  two  who  are  evidently  mentally  defective,  the  class  answered 
very  well.  There  are  soine  who  are  quite  fit  for  advancement  having  mastered 
the  part  of  the  subject  assigned  the  class. 

(6)  Beading. — Class  C.  The  reading  in  this  class  is  very  good.  Care  was 
taken  to  prevent  rote  reading  by  having  the  pupils  commence  in  the  middle  of  a 
lesson.  They  recognize  words  very  readily  and  correctly.  The  class  was  also 
tested  in  spelling  with  very  good  results.  They  have  mastered  the  meanings  of 
the  difficult  words  and  phrases  and  read  with  much  expression. 
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(7)  Writing. — Class  B.  The  class  was  asked  to  write  a  note  stating  the  time 
their  friends  might  expect  them  home,  several  figures  and  capital  letters  and  a 
short  poetical  selection.  Two  gave  in  excellent  papers,  five  others  very  good  ones. 
The,  writing  is  quite  legible,  and  is  done  with  great  care.  The  general  style  of 
all  the  classes  taught  by  Mr.  McLean,  is  good  and  the  order  excellent. 

(d)  Mrs.  Murray's  Glasses. 

(1)  Reading. — Class  D.  This  class  is  made  up  of  the  younger  scholars  o 
the  Institution  and  comprises  about  four  grades  of  pupils.  Each  pupil  was  ex^ 
amined  in  reading,  spelling  and  the  meanings  of  words.  The  reading  and  spelling 
are  very  good,  the  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  words  fair.  The  children 
have  been  taught  to  read  with  expression  and  in  a  very  pleasant  tone.  There  are 
seventeen  in  the  class. 

(2)  Arithmetic. — Class  E. — This  is  a  class  of  nineteen,  divided  in  three  parts. 
The  pupils  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  in  the  reading  class.  They  were  examined 
in  multiplication,  subtraction  and  addition  ;  the  younger  ones  in  counting.  The 
highest  grade  has  mastered  the  extended  multiplication  table  to  twenty  times  and 
do  problems  involving  the  use  of  this  table  very  well.  A  good  foundation  has 
been  laid  for  future  study. 

(3)  Kinderga^rten. — Eleven  pupils  in  the  kindergarten,  ten  present.  They 
were  examined  in  sewing,  weaving,  clay-modeling,  folding  and  the  use  of  some  ot 
the  gifts.  The  work  done  in  each  of  these  is  very  good.  The  singing  is  par- 
ticularly good.  The  specimens  of  the  session's  work  shows  a  considerable  amount 
of  patient  efibrt. 

(4)  Domestic  Economy. — A  small  cooking  class  has  been  started  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mrs.  Murray  and  instructions  have  been  given  to  the  class  in 
those  necessary  household  duties  that  must  prove  of  great  benefit  to  them.  This. 

•  practical  instruction  in  baking,  cooking,  and  the  work  of  the  kitchen  generally  is 
sure  to  be  popular  among  the  students  an^  we  trust  the  class  will  be  much  larger- 
next  year  and  facilities  for  instruction  much  increased. 

The  Gymnasium  Instructor  —Mr.  P.  J.  Padden. 

We  witnessed  an  interesting  exhibition  of  marching,  calisthenics  and  gym- 
nastic feats  conducted  by  the  instructor  in  this  department,  certainly  one  of  the 
most  important  in  the  Institution.  The  marching  of  the  girls  and  young  women 
was  admirable,  without  a  hitch,  without  a  flaw.  The  calisthenic  exercises  were 
also  well  done.  The  benefits  of  the  drill  are  evident  in  the  upright  figures  and 
graceful  movements  of  the  members  of  the  class. 

The  gymnastic  performances  of  the  young  men  and  boys  were  of  equal  excel- 
lence. How  young  people  of  no  sight,  or  of  defective  sight,  can  safely  go  through 
such  tumblings,  climbings  and  contortions  is  simply  marvellous.  And  they — the 
pupils — are  plainly  proud  of  it  all  and  are  completely  and  apparentl}^  willingly 
under  the  control  of  their  drill  master. 

In  concluding  our  work  we  take  the  opportunity  of  tendering  our  thanks  to 
the  Principal  and  his  staff*  for  their  assistance  and  many  acts  of  courtesy  during 
the  examination. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

M.  J.  KELLY, 
WILLIAM  WILKINSON, 
Brantford,  12th  July,  1897.  Examiners.. 
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REPORT  OF  MUSICAL  EXAMINER. 

Hamilton,  June  1st,  1897. 

To  T.  F.  Chamberlain,  Esq.,  M.D., 

Ins'pector  of  Public  Institutions,  Toronto. 

Sir, — Having  again  visited  the  "  Ontario  Institution  for  the  BHnd,"  at  Brant- 
ford,  and  individually  examined  the  work  of  each  pupil  there  engaged  in  the 
-^tudy  of  music,  I  have  again  to  report  a  satisfactory  result. 

Mr.  Jaques,  who  was  for  several  years  resident  teacher,  having  resigned  his 
position,  Mr.  J.  Parnell  Morris  has  been  appointed  in  his  place,  and  appears  to  be 
tilling  it  with  satisfaction  to  all  concerned. 

The  classes  are  large,  the  pupils  on  the  piano  numbering  betv»  een  fifty  and 
sixty,  on  the  organ  six,  in  the  theoretical  and  musical  history  class,  sixteen,  and 
in  the  various  singing  classes  from  seventy  to  eighty. 

They  employ  three  teachers — Mr.  Morris,  Mrs.  Plewes  and  Miss  Moore,  with 
Mrs.  Murray  as  teacher  in  the  kindergarten  class — and  in  all  there  appears  good 
discipline,  good  feeling  and  good  progress. 

I  have  again  to  remark  the  growth  in  the  physique  of  the  pupils,  which  has 
taken  place  within  the  last  few  years,  and  can  only  attribute  it  to  the  free  use  of 
an  excellent  gymnasium,  for  the  growth  of  the  two  has  been  coeval.  Certain  it 
is  that  it  exists,  and  its  results  are  very  apparent  in  the  greater  firmness  and  vigor 
of  the  work. 

The  limited  general  acquaintance  with  music  almost  inevitably  involved  by 
the  capability  of  learning  only  through  dictation  must  always  be  a  drawback  to 
the  blind,  but  otherwise  their  disadvantages  are  not  much  evidenced  in  their  work 
and  I  think  the  pupils  of  the  institution  would  favorabty  compare  with  those  of 
other  institutions  for  seeing  pupils,  always  bearing  in  mind  that  music  is  here 
only  one  branch  of  the  many  sided  education  given.  To  reach  the  higher  develop- 
ment the  study  must  be  made  a  specialty,  and  this  I  suppose  is  not  the  purpose  of 
the  institution,  though  in  some  cases  it  might  be  well  to  consider  whether  it 
would  not  be  justifiable.  There  is  in  the  present  classes  at  least  one  pupil  for 
whom  should  his  health  be  spared,  I  should  anticipate  a  high  position  in  the 
musical  world,  and  among  the  kindergarten  pupils  my  attention  was  called  to  a 
young  child  gifted  with  the  natural  judgment  of  absolute  pitch,  that  is  the 
<japability  of  naming  any  tone  or  combination  of  tones  which  may  be  sounded. 
This  faculty  is  not  common  even  among  trained  musicians,  but  this  child  appears 
to  possess  it  through  an  unerring  instinct,  and  her  development  will  be  watched 
with  interest. 

Here,  as  elsewhere,  there  is  a  great  inequality  of  natural  gifts,  and  here,  as 
-elsewhere,  it  is  questionable  if  the  cultivation  of  very  small  musical  endowments 
is  remunerative. 

The  chapel  music  at  morning  prayers  still  maintains  its  position  as  a  model 
of  congregational  singing,  musical,  universal  and  hearty. 

Thanking  all  with  whom  I  have  been  brought  into  connection  for  their 
kindness  and  courtesy.    I  am, 

Yours  respectfully, 

R.  S.  AMBROSE. 


REPORT  OF  PHYSICIAN. 


T.  F.  Chamberlain,  Esq.,  M.D., 

Inspector  Public  Charities,  Etc. 

Sir, — I  again  forward  to  you  my  annual  report  as  physician  to  the  Institution 
for  the  Blind.  I  have  pleasure  in  saying  that  the  year  ending  September  30th, 
1897,  has  been  one  of  the  most  healthful  since  the  beginning  of  my  medical 
supervision. 

With  the  exception  of  one  unfortunate  brain  case,  which  ended  fatally  in  the 
hospital  on  March  29th,  we  had  no  really  serious  cases.  The  patient  just  referred 
to  was  a  female  pupil  who  had  shown  nervous  symptoms  ever  since  coming  to 
the  institution.  Signs  of  brain  pressure  became  more  marked  and  she  was 
removed  to  the  hospital  on  March  21st,  and  died  a  few  days  later.  The  post 
mortem  examination  revealed  extensive  malignant  disease  in  the  right  frontal 
lobe,  verifying  the  diagnosis  made  previously. 

During  the  year  there  were  a  few  sporadic  cases  of  mumps,  all  of  whom 
made  perfect  recoveries. 

In  the  months  of  January  and  February  two  male  pupils  and  one  domestic 
suffered  from  pneumonia  and  convalesced  satisfactorily. 

On  May  13th  one  of  the  male  pupils  suffered  from  a  slight  haemoptysis,  but 
gave  no  further  trouble.  A  male  employee  has  been  complaining  since  the  latter 
part  of  August.  He  is  troubled  with  vertigo  with  rather  an  obscure  origin,  but  as 
the  patient  is  now  improving  rapidly  he  ^will,  I  trust,  be  able  in  a  few  days  to 
assume  full  control  of  his  duties. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

D.  MARQUIS. 

Brantford,  October  11th,  1897. 


ONTARIO  INSTITUTION  FOK  THE  BLIND. 


Statistics  for  Year  ENDiN(i  30th  September,  1897. 
I. — Attendance. 




Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

20 

14 

34 

44 

24 

68 

1874   

66 

46 

112 

1875  

89 

50 

139 

1876  

84 

64 

148 

1877  

76 

72 

148 

1878  

91 

84 

175 

1879  

100 

110 

200 

1880  

93 

198 

1881  

103 

98 

201 

1882  •  

94 

73 

167 

1883  

88 

72 

160 

1884  

71 

69 

140 

1885  

86 

74 

160 

1886  

93 

71 

164 

1887  

93 

62 

155 

1888  

94 

62 

156 

1889  

99 

68 

167 

1890  - 

95 

69 

164 

1891  

91 

67 

158 

1892  

85 

70 

155 

1893  

90 

64 

154 

1894  

84 

66 

150 

1895  

82 

68 

150 

1896  

72 

69 

141 

1897  

76 

73 

149 

32 


II. — Age  of  pupils. 


Six      years  , 

Seven     * '   

Eight  "  

Nine       "   .. 

Ten        "    .. .  .... 

Eleven  "   

Twelve  "   

Thirteen  "   

Fourteen "   

Fifteen  "   

Sixteen  "   

Seventeen  years  *. 


No. 


1 

3 
1 
5 
6 
5 
8 

10 
14 

9 
10 

6 


Eighteen  years  

Nineteen  "   

Twenty  "   

Twenty-one  years  .... 
Twenty-two  "  .... 
Twenty-three  "  .... 
Twenty-four  "  .... 
Twenty-five  "  .... 
Over  twenty-five  years 

Total  ,  


III. — Nationality  of  parents. 


American 
Canadian. 
Danish.  . 
English .  . 
Irish .... 
German.  , 


No. 


5 
60 

1 
41 
17 

5 


Norwegian 
Scotch  ,  . .  . 
Unknown  . 

Total  .  , 


No. 


83 


IV. — Denomination  of  parents. 


Baptist  

Congregational 

Disciples   

Episcopalian  . . 
Methodist  


Presbyterian  . . . 
Roman  Catholic 
Salvationist  

Total  


No. 


22 
23 
2 

149 


V. — Occupation  of  parents. 


Accountant  

Agents  

Baker   

Blacksmiths ....... 

Butchers   

Carpenters   

Conveyancer  

Carriage  builder  . . . 

Clerk  

Cabinet-maker  

Contractor  

Farmers  

Gardeners  

Government  officers 

Hotel  keepers  

Journalists  

Janitor  

Laborers   


No. 


Marble-workers  . . 

Machinist  

Merchants  

Mechanic  

Physicians  

Painters  

Piano  maker  

Plumber   

Railway  manager  . 
Stone-masons  .  .  . 
Railway  employee 

Shoemakers  

Tailors  

Teacher  

Teamsters  

Unknown   

Total  


34 


VI.—  Cities  and  counties  from  which  pupils  were  received  during  the  offici  a 
year  ending  30th  September,  1897. 


County  or  city. 


District  of  Algoma. . . 

City  of  Belleville  

County  of  Brant  

City  of  Brantford  .  .  . . 
County  of  Bruce  . , . . 
' '       Carleton  . . 
' '       Dufferiii . . . 

Dundas  .  . . 
"       Durham  . . 

Elgin  

Essex  

"       Frontenac  . 
"       Glengarry  . 
Grenville . . 

Grey  

City  of  Guelph  

County  of  Haldimand 
"  Haliburton 

Halton  

City  of  Hamilton  .  .  .  . 
County  of  Hastings  .  . 

"  Huron  . .  .  , 
City  of  Kingston  . .  . . 

County  of  Kent  

"  Lambton  . . 
"  Leeds  . .  . . 
' '  Lanark .... 
' '  Lennox  .  , , 
Lincoln  .  .  , 

City  of  London  

County  of  Middlesex 
District  of  Musk  oka .  . 


County  or  city. 


District  of  Nipissing  

County  of  Norfolk   

' '  Northumberland 

"  Ontario   

City  of  Ottawa   

County  of  Oxford  

Peel  

Perth  

"  Peterborough  .  .  . 
"       Prince  Edward  . 

' '  Prescott   

' '  Renfrew  

' '  Russell  

City  of  St.  Catharines  

"     St.  Thomas   

"  Stratford   

County  of  Simcoe  

"  Stormont  

City  of  Toronto  

County  of  Victoria  

"  Waterloo  

Welland  ....... 

"  Wellington  

"       Went  worth  

York  

^Quebec  

North- West  Territf>ry  

■^Manitoba  

■^British  Columbia  


Total 


19 
2 
3 
1 
1 
1 


76 


35 


VII. — Cities  and  counties  from  which  pupils  were  received  from  the  opening  of 
the  Institute  till  80th  September,  1897. 


County  or  city. 


District  of  Algoma  .  . 
City  of  Belleville .  .  . . 

County  of  Brant  

City  of  Brantford  . . . 
County  of  Bruce  

"  Carleton... 

"       Duflferin  . . 

"       Dundas  . . 

"  Durham  . . 
Elgin  

"  Essex  

"  Frontenac 

' '       Glengarry . 

"       Glenville  . 

Grey  

City  of  Guelph  


Halton 


"  Huron  .  .  .  . 
City  of  Kingston  .  .  .  . 
County  of  Kent  . .   .  . 

"  Lambton. . 
Leeds  

"       Lanark  .  .  . 

"       Lennox  . . 

' '       Lincoln . . . 

City  of  London  

District  of  Nipissing. 
County  of  Middlesex 
District  of  Muskoka  . 


Male. 

Fem 

Tota 

1 

2 

3 

3 

1 

4 

7 

6 

13 

12 

8 

20 

7 

U 

18 

2 

1 

3 

1 

2 

3 

3 

6 

3 

3 

4 

5 

9 

8 

38 

26 

5 

2 

7 

7 

7 

2 

'2 

4 

7 

10 

17 

2 

4 

4 

I 

9 

0 

1 

7 

11 

13 

24 

5 

4 

9 

8 

9 

17 

7 

4 

11 

7 

4 

11 

12 

3 

15 

12 

2 

14 

2 

3 

5 

4 

1 

5 

3 

3 

6 

10 

8 

18 

1 

2 

3 

8 
3 

9 

17 

3 

County  or  city. 


County  of  Norfolk  I  7 

' '       Northumberland . 

"       Ontario.  .  .   

City  of  Ottawa  

County  of  Oxford  .  . 

Peel  

Perth  

Peterborough .... 
"  Prince  Edward.. . 
"  Prescott  


2 
6 

13 
5 
1 
2 

11 
5 
2 


Renfrew  '  7 


Russell  .... 
City  of  St.  Catharines 
St.  Thomas 
Stratford  .  . 
County  of  Simcoe  .... 
' '       Stormont  , . 

City  of  Toronto  

County  of  Victoria  .  .  . 
"       Waterloo  .  . 

Welland.... 
' '  Wellington 
' '  Wentworth. 

York  

■^Province  of  Quebec. 
*Northwest  Territory . 

ninited  States  

^British  Columbia.  .  .  . 
■^Manitolja   


Total 


3 
2 
3 
2 
9 
4 
43 
7 
9 
6 

10 
8 
17 

3 


367 


">^0n  payment. 


36 


VIII. — Cities  and  counties  from  which  pupils  were  recei\  rd  who  were  in 
residence  on  80th  September,  1897. 


County  or  city. 


District  of  Algoma   .  . 

City  of  Belleville  

County  of  Brant  

City  of  Brantford  .  .  .  . 
County  of  Bruce  .  .  .  . 

"       Carleton  . . 

"       DufFerin   .  . 

"       Dundas  .  , . 

"       Durham   .  . 

Elgin  

Essex  

Frontenac  . 

"       Glengarry  . 

"       Grenville  .  . 

"  Grey  

City  of  Guelph  

County  of  Haldiniand 

' '  Haliburton 

Halton  

City  of  Hamilton  .  .  .  . 
County  of  Hastings. .  . 

"       Huron  . . . . 

City  of  Kingston  

County  of  Kent  

* '  Lambton 
Leeds  

*'  Lanark  

*'       Lennox  .  .  . 

"       Lincoln  .  .  . 

City  of  London  

County  of  Middlesex.. 


County  or  city. 


District  of  Muskoka  

"        Nipissing.  ...... 

County  of  Norfolk  

' '  Northumberland. 

"  Ontario  

City  of  Ottawa  

County  of  Oxford  

Peel  

Perth  

' '       Peterborough  .  .  . 

"       Prince  Edward..  . 

' '  Prescott  

' '  Renfrew  

"  Russell  

City  of  St.  Catharines  

St.  Thomas  

"  Stratford  

County  of  Simcoe  

"  Stormont  

City  of  Toronto  

County  of  Victoria  

"  Waterloo  

Welland  

"  Wellingt(m  

"       Went  worth  

York  

British  Columbia   

Quebec  

Manitoba  


Total. 


13 
2 
3 
1 
1 


1 

1 
1 

02 


87 


Maintenance  Expenditure. 
For  the  year  ending  30th  September,  1897,  compared  with  preceding  year. 


Year  ending  30th  September, 

Year  ending  30th  September, 

1896. 

1897. 

Service. 

Total  ex- 

Weekly 

Yearly 

Total  ex- 

Weekly 

Yearly 

penditure, 

cost 

cost 

penditure, 

cost 

cost 

s 

s 

1— 1 

1896. 

per  pupil. 

per  pupil. 

1897. 

per  pupil. 

per  pupil. 

$  c. 

$  c.  ra. 

$  c. 

$  c. 

$  c.  m 

$  c. 

1 

Medicine  and  medical  comforts , . . 

217  42 

31 

1  71 

128  65 

1  9 

1  00 

2 

Butcher's  meat,  fish  and  fowls  

1,942  92 

29  4 

15  31 

1,800  84 

27  0 

14  06 

3 

581  19 

8  8 

4  57 

674  93 

10  7 

5  27 

4 

976  23 

14  8 

7  69 

940  77 

14  1 

7  35 

5 

1.543  50 

23  3 

12  15 

1,301  22 

19  5 

10  16 

6 

306  72 

4  6 

2  41 

179  21 

2  7 

1  41 

7 

Bedding,  clothing  and  shoes  

647  72 

10  0 

5  10 

780  38 

11  7 

6  09 

8 

Fuel  

2,955  26 

44  9 

23  35 

3,125  80 

47  9 

24  42 

9 

Electric  light  and  gas  

834  85 

12  6 

6  57 

844  23 

12  6 

6  58 

10 

360  14 

5  4 

2  83 

328  34 

4  9 

2  56 

11 

412  25 

6  4 

3  33 

540  70 

8  1 

4  22 

12 

Farm  expenses,  feed  and  fodder  . . 

1,248  67 

18  9 

9  83 

579  11 

8  7 

4  52 

13 

1,038  99 

15  7 

8  18 

674  49 

10  1 

5  27 

14 

Advertising,  printing,  stationery 

750  29 

11  3 

5  90 

633  35 

9  5 

4  95 

10 

Books,  apparatus  and  appliances  . 

1,047  52 

18  0 

8  36 

986  04 

14  8 

7  70 

16 

1,478  32 

22  3 

11  64 

1,478  84 

22  2 

11  55 

17 

Pupils'  sittings  at  the  churches  . . . 

248  00 

3  7 

1  95 

242  00 

3  6 

1  89 

18 

Rent  for  water  hydrants   

160  00 

2  4 

1  26 

160  00 

2  4 

1  25 

19 

52  36 

8 

41 

53  26 

8 

42 

20 

17,369  61 

263  0 

136  77 

17,330  50 

260  0 

135  39 

Totals  , 

'34,171  72 

5  14  4 

267  49 

32,782  66 

4  92  6 

256  21 

Average  n-jmber  cf  pupils  in  1896,  127. 
Average  ntimber  in  1897,  128, 
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Office  of  the 
Inspector  of  Prisons  and  Public  Charities,  Ontario, 

Parliament  Buildings,  Toronto,  November,  1898. 


Sir, — I  beg  to  transmit  herewith  the  Twenty-seventh  Annual  Report  upon 
the  Institution  for  the  Instruction  and  Education  of  the  Blind,  at  Brantford,  for 
tlie  year  ending  30th  September,  1898. 

1  have  the  honor  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

T.  F.  CHAMBERLAIN, 

Inspector. 

The  Honorable  E.  J.  Davis,  M.P.P.,  , 

Provincial  Secretar}^ 
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JMIOVINCE  OF  ONTARIO  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF 

THE  BLIND,  BRANTFORD. 


TWENTY-SEVENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF  THE 

INSPECTOR  OF  PRISONS  AND  PUBLIC  CHARITIES 

OF  THE 

PROVINCE  OF  ONTARIO. 


Parliament  Buildings, 

Toronto,  November,  1898. 

To  His  Honour  The  Honorahle  Sir  Oliver  Mowat,  Knight  Grand  Gross  of  the 
Most  Distinguished  Order  of  Saint  Michael  and  Saint  George,  Member  of 
the  Queens  Privy  Gounml  for  Canada,  and  Lieidenant-Governor  of  the 
Province  of  Ontario. 

M\Y  it  Please  Your  Honor: 

I  liave  the  honor  to  submit  lierewith  the  Twenty- seventh  Annual  Report 
upon  the  Institution  for  tlie  E(hication  of  the  BUnd,  at  Brantford,  for  the  year 
ending  80th  September,  1898. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 
Your  Honor's  most  obedient  servant, 

T.  F.  CHAMBERLAIN, 

Inspector. 
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the:  institution 


FOR  THE 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND 


TWENTY-SEVENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT. 

In  presenting  my  report  upon  the  work  of  this  Institution,  for  the  year 
ending  September  30th,  1898,  it  is  not  necessary  to  make  a  lengthened  state- 
ment in  regard  to  its  operations. 

The  very  full  reports  of  the  Principal  and  Examinei-s,  which  are  submitted, 
give  in  detail  the  work  accomplished. 

From  its  past  history  as  an  Educational  Institution,  its  present  proficiency 
and  future  prospects  for  accomplishing  the  work  it  was  designed  to  do  by  the 
Legislature,  we  may  look  for  a  greater  measure  of  success  than  has  yet  been 
attained  in  imparting  instruction  to  the  blind  children  of  our  province. 

There  have  been  but  few  changes  in  the  teaching  staff'  during  the  year.  The 
general  health  of  the  pupils,  officers  and  teachers  has  been  exceptionally  good,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  report  of  the  attending  physician. 

The  progress  made  by  the  pu|:)ils  in  music,  literature,  fancy  work,  type- 
writing, willow-work  and  cooking,  has  been  very  satisfactory.  See  the  reports 
herewith  submitted. 

The  average  attendance  of  pupils  has  been  about  the  same  as  in  past  years 
The  yearly  per  capita  cost  is  considerably  lower  than  that  of  institutions  of 
ecjual  standing  elsewhere. 

The  want  of  more  accommodation  on  the  girls'  side  of  the  building  appears 
to  be  a  growing  necessity,    See  the  Principal's  report. 

The  domestic  management  has  been  well  looked  after  by  the  Matron  who  is 
ever  watchful  in  providing  for  the  requirements  of  the  pupils. 

The  instruction  in  willow  and  cane  work,  given  to  a  number  of  the  pupils 
by  Mr.  Truss,  has  been  very  thorough  in  every  respect. 

The  buildings  and  grounds  have  been  kept  in  good  repair  and  order,  and 
present  an  inviting  appearance.  The  usual  repairs  to  class-rooms  and  floors  and 
ceilings  of  other  portions  of  the  building  have  been  attended  to  during  the 
summer  vacation. 

[9] 
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The  farm  stock,  agricultural  implements,  etc.,  have  been  properly  cared  for, 
and  the  farm  has  been  fairly  productive  during  the  year. 

The  officers  and  teachers  have  been  diligent  in  the  performance  of  their 
respective  duties  during  the  year,  and  have  at  all  times  been  courteous  and 
attentive  in  rendering  me  such  assistance  as  I  required  in  connection  with  my 
official  visits  to  the  Institution. 

The  appended  tables  and  statistics  give  full  information  as  to  the  pupils  : 

Inspections. 

I  made  an  inspection  of  the  Institution  on  the  6th  of  June. 

The  pupils  were  packing  up  their  belongings  and  preparing  to  return  to 
their  homes  for  the  summer  holidays.  The  teaching  stafi  were  also  expecting 
soon  to  be  relieved  from  diity,  only  the  Principal  and  Matron  remaining  on  the 
premises.  There  were  135  pupils  on  the  roll,  namely,  69  boys  and  66  girls.  All 
were  in  good  health. 

There  will  be  some  slight  changes  in  the  teaching  staff,  both  in  the  music 
and  literary  departments  when  the  next  term  commences. 

In  addition  to  the  literary  and  musical  courses  the  pupils  are  instructed  in 
cooking,  sewing,  knitting,  etc,  Basket-making  and  chairs  in  willow- work  give 
employment  to  the  older  boys. 

The  offices  of  the  Principal  and  the  Bursar  were  in  good  order,  also  the 
school-rooms,  dormitories,  chapel,  dining-room,  kitchen,  gymnasium,  boiler-room, 
out-buildings,  etc.  Horses,  cattle  and  hogs  are  kept  on  the  premises.  The  crops 
were  looking  fairly  good. 

The  general  repairs  required,  such  as  renewal  of  side- walks  and  fences, 
painting,  etc.,  have  been  arranged  and  will  be  attended  to  at  the  close  of  the 
session. 

I  visited  the  Institution  again  on  the  21st  of  November.  There  were  then 
enrolled  as  inmates,  64  boys  and  62  girls,  total,  126.  At  the  opening  of  the 
session  128  were  received,  but  two  were  dismissed  for  cause.  Five  or  six  cases 
of  diphtheria  have  occurred  during  the  past  few  weeks,  but  all  are  now  con- 
valescent and  the  spread  of  the  disease  seems  to  have  been  checked. 

The  teachers  were  all  at  their  posts,  and  diligent  in  their  work. 

There  appears  to  be  an  urgent  necessity  for  more  accommodation,  especially 
on  the  girls'  side  of  the  Institution. 

All  departments  of  the  Institution  were  in  satisfactory  order. 

The  farm  has  been  very  productive  during  the  past  season  and  there  is  an 
abundant  supply  of  vegetables.  The  farm  stock,  including  the  horses,  was  in 
good  condition. 
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PRINCIPAL'S  REPORT,  189S. 

T.  H.  Chamberlain,  Esc^., 

Inspector,  Etc. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  report  for  the  year  ending  Septeniber 
30th,  1898. 

In  ray  last  report  I  drew  attention  to  the  steadily  progress! v^e  principles  on 
which  the  Institution  had  been  conducted,  and  its  methods  and  appliances,  for 
the  physical,  mental,  and  industrial  training  of  its  pupils  gradually  and  system- 
atically developed.  And  this  too,  it  may  be  added,  while  the  expenses  have  been 
kept  well  under  control. 

The  year  just  expired  has  been  no  exception  to  its  predecessoi's  in  the  above 
regard. 

Progressive  Improvement. 


The  introduction  of  the  type  writing  machine,  largely  used  already  in  the 
institutions  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  furnishes  the  blind  writer 
with  a  means  of  communicating  by  correspondence  with  sighted  persons  that  the 
point  print  cipher  does  not  secure,  except  in  a  very  few  cases.  The  method  of 
writing  still  taught  by  means  of  a  pencil  and  grooved  card  often  supplies  a 
manuscript  difficult  to  deciper  and  easily  obliterated  or  dimmed.  The  almost 
universal  adoption  of  the  type  writing  machine  in  business  communications 
makes  people  generally  less  tolerant  of  an  indistinct  hand-writing.  While 
the  blind  pupil,  with  grooved  card  and  pencil,  is  under  instruction,  he  may 
be  able  to  turn  out  a  fairly  good  manuscript,  but,  not  having  the  correcting 
influence  of  the  eye  to  depend  upon,  he  is  almost  certain  when  left  to  himself  to 
degenerate  and  to  produce  a  gradually  less  and  less  intelligible  scrawl.  Thene 
considerations  have  so  far  influenced  many  of  the  conductors  of  institutions  on 
this  continent,  and  also  in  Europe,  that  the  pencil  and  card  have  been  wholly 
discarded  therein,  and  the  only  systems  known  are  those  represented  by  the  type- 
writing machine  and  the  point  print  slate.  I  do  not  advise  a  too  hasty  change 
in  this  regard.  The  mere  practice  of  using  the  pencil  and  forming  the  letters  is 
good  of  itself.  And  who  that  has  watched  with  parental  tenderness  over  the 
gradual  development  of  a  blind  child,  will  fail  to  understand  what  a  joyful  event 
is  the  arrival  at  home  of  the  first  letter  ever  traced  by  that  child's  own  hand. 
Then  again  the  expense  of  the  machine  will  be  prohibitory  in  many  instances 
when  the  pupil  has  retired  from  the  Institution.  We  have  now,  however,  a  class 
in  regular  training  under  three  of  our  literary  teachers  and  making  good  pro- 
gress. Accessions  to  this  class  and  additions,  I  trust,  to  our  at  present  limited 
stock  of  machines,  will  be  in  order. 

In  Great  Britain  the  business  of  type-writing  in  connection  with  tlie  phono- 
graph has  been  taken  up  by  and  on  behalf  of  blind  young  persons.  But  in  the 
Mother-land  the  philanthropic  idea  widely  prevails,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think 
enters  nearly  as  closely  as  the  purely  commercial  into  these  arrangements.  W<i 
have  to  consider  the  economical  and  competitive  aspects  of  such  questions  almost 
exclusively.  That  blind  persons  can  use  the  type  writing  machine  with 
marvellous  rapidity  and  exactness  is,  however,  a  fact  to  be  mentioned  with 
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A  cooking-class  was  tentatively  opened  some  time  since,  but  our  other  duties 
did  not  then  permit  of  its  continuance.  It  is  now  regularly  organized  and  in 
daily  session,  both  in  its  practical  and  theoretical  details. 

A  third,  and  not  the  least  important  of  recent  moves  in  the  line  of  advance 
has  been  the  introduction  of  a  regular  plan  of  biblical  instruction  into  our  daily 
curriculum.  The  first  half-hour  in  the  school  day  is  devoted  to  this  object.  I'he 
Bible  is  the  text-book,  with  such  helps  as  a  well  selected  list  of  commentaries 
may  supply,  and  members  of  the  regular  staff  are  the  teachers.  Not  a  dollar  has 
been  added  to  the  salary  list  as  the  result  of  any  one  of  these  new  plans  or 
duties,  the  work  being  cheerfully  undertaken  by  the  teachers  in  a  most  generous 
and  liberal  spirit.  Nor  do  the  daily  Bible  classes  affect  in  the  least  the  Sunday 
School  among  the  pupils  which  has  been  in  existence  for  many  years.  In  the 
former,  as  in  the  latter,  the  instruction  imparted  to  the  Roman  Catholic  pupils  is 
under  the  direction  of  officers  of  their  own  communion. 

A  Great  Want. 

The  fact  that,  on  the  male  side  of  the  building  the  attendance  has,  on  the 
whole  had  rather  a  tendency  to  diminish  of  late  years,  has  of  course  affected  the 
total  numbers  but,  at  the  same  time,  has  afforded  no  relief  to  the  congested  con- 
dition of  the  female  side.  Numerically  the  male  and  female  pupils  are  now 
nearly  equal  while  they  formerly  stood  as  at  about  four  to  three  in  favor  of  the 
former.  Some  twenty  years  ago  the  west  (male)  wing  was  enlarged  by  an  addi- 
tion ninety  feet  in  length  and  supplying  a  hospital  ward,  pupils  and  officers' 
rooms,  class  rooms,  and  many  other  conveniences  on  that  side  of  the  building.  I 
may  here  remark  that  the  question  is  not  so  much  one  of  mere  sleeping  accomoda- 
tion as  due  provision  for  order,  (most  essential  among  girls)  for  health,  in  a  build- 
ing to  which  they  are  confined  for  so  large  a  portion  of  their  time,  and  for  the 
several  departments  of  work  which  life  here  pre-supposes.  Under  the  latter  head 
come,  with  especial  force,  the  needs  for  ample  accommodation  for  music  teaching 
and  practice.  I  will  now  briefly  recapitulate  the  deficiencies  we  suffer  from  as 
the  result  of  the  deferred  action,  originally  contemplated,  in  regard  to  the  east 
(female)  wing. 

1.  We  have,  at  the  outside,  suitable  sleeping  accommodation  for  fifty-eight. 
We  closed  last  session  with  a  female  pupil  population  of  sixty-six  and  two  junior 
officers,  adults,  who  have  to  share  a  room  with  pupils.  In  their  places  we  have 
now  sixty-three  with  three  to  come  and  the  chances  of  admissions  for  a  whole 
session  before  us. 

2.  There  are  no  wardrobes  in  the  female  dormitories  nor  room  for  any  in  the 
pi-esent  crowded  space.  The  pupils's  trunks  are  in  the  bed  rooms  and  are  the 
only  receptacles  for  their  clothing.  These  arrangements,  or  defects  in  the 
arrangements,  are  most  prejudicial  to  those  orderly  habits  it  is  pre-eminently 
necessary  to  inculcate. 

3.  The  girls'  nurse  has  no  separate  sleeping  apartment.  She  has  to  occupy 
a  small  chamber  divided  off^  from  the  girls'  sanitarium,  their  resort  all  day,  an 
arrangement  neither  healthy  nor  convenient. 

4.  The  female  teachers  private  rooms  have  to  be  shared  by  two  persons. 
Til  is  has  been  a  cause  of  chronic  annoyance. 

5.  The  girls,  unlike  the  boys,  have  no  hospital  ward  whatever.  The  only 
resource,  if  a  female  pupil  is  seriously  ill.  is  to  place  her  in  the  local  hospital  or 
in  the  boys'  sick  ward  with  a  hired  nurse.  In  the  cases  of  the  disorder  being  of 
an  infectious  nature  the  latter  course  is  unavoidable  for  the  local  hospital  does  not 


take  such  cases.  Then  we  run  the  very  probable  risk  of  distributing  infection  on 
both  sides  of  the  building  instead  of  limiting  it  to  the  one  in  which  it  has 
originated.  In  this  connection  I  may  remark  that,  in  the  west  wing,  we  have  a 
room,  large  and  airy,  adjoining  the  boys'  sanitarium,  where  a  boy  slightly  indis- 
posed can  be  attended  to  or  find  rest  and  quiet,  or,  even  if  his  case  be  more 
serious,  but  not  infectious,  he  can  be  waited  on  there  by  our  own  nurse  without 
taking  her  away  from  her  daily  routine  duties.  On  the  east  side  we  have  no 
such  provision  and  a  girl  suffering  from  any  passing  malady  must  occupy  her 
usual  bed  and  sleeping  apartment  with  her  companions  congregating  around  her. 

6.  Connected  with  the  lack  of  space  in  this  wing  is  the  want  of  proper 
accomodation  for  the  female  servants.  Some  are  crowded  into  a  room  among 
those  of  the  female  pupils,  which  is  undesirable.  Others  are  located  in  the  region 
of  the  pupils'  and  helps'  dining  rooms,  a  condition  of  things  very  inexpedient  and, 
in  case  of  illness,  disagreeable  all  round. 

7.  On  the  girls'  side  the  music  pupils  bear  a  much  larger  proportion  to  the 
whole  female  pupil  population  than  do  the  boys  taking  music  to  their  compani- 
ons. Yet  we  have  fewer  instruments  for  practice  on  the  former  than  on  the 
latter  and  have  no  room  for  more.  One  music  teacher  has  to  hold  her  classes  in 
the  guest-chamber  and  pupils  have  to  practice  there.  There  is  altogether  too 
short  a  supply  of  music  practice  which  as  is  well  known  is  essential  to  successful 
teaching,  and  only  more  practice  rooms  can  meet  this  need. 

8.  On  the  boys'  side  the  gymnasium  is  thrown  open  to  the  senior  boys  for 
study  or  mental  recreation.  But,  in  the  absence  of  any  room  whatever  in  their 
wing,  the  girls  are  forced  to  resort  to  their  dormitories  an  unavoidable  but  most 
objectionable  practice. 

These  are  reasons  which,  I  humbly  submit,  make  the  addition  to,  or  more 
correctly  speaking,  the  completion  of  the  east  wing  as  nearly  as  possible  a  neces- 
sity. The  fact  that  I  have  now  kept  it  before  the  authorities  since  the  year  1884 
will  show  that  the  case  is  not  submitted  without  due  consideration. 

Pupil  Population. 

The  number  of  pupils  now  on  the  register  is  121  of  whom  sixty  are  males  and 
sixty-one  females.  At  the  close  of  the  late  session  there  were  on  the  resister 
135  of  whom  sixty-nine  were  males  and  sixty-six  females,  leaving  twenty-five, — 
thirteen  males  and  twelve  females  to  be  accounted  for,  as  follows : 


Graduates  : — 

Willow- shop   ....  1  0 

Piano -Tuning   0 

Pipe  Organ,  Piano,  Theory  and  Literary  classes ....  1  0 

Willow -shop  (partially  qualified)   2  0 

More  or  less  advanced  in  various  departments.  ...    0  5 

Retired,  (fair  vision)   0  1 

Mentally  defective   0  2 

Preferred  a  vagrant  existence   1  0 

Temporarily  detained   5  4 


Total   13  12 


In  addition  to  the  foregoing  a  young  man  who  had  taken  a  creditable  course 
in  piano-tuning  and  some  other  branches,  presented  his  certificate  at  the  end  of 
bis  twelve-months  probation,  of  having  attained  lull  proficiency  in  the  service  of 
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a  competant  instructor.  He  was  consequently  allowed  his  outfit.  The  reports 
from  all  our  graduates  of  last  session,  so  far  as  they  have  reached  me,  have  been 
satisfactory^    A  few  words  in  regard  to  others  on  the  list  ma}^  be  desirable. 

Of  the  youth  whose  graduation  is  referred  to  in  the  third  item  of  thp  above 
list  it  is  pleasant  to  state  that,  after  taking  a  thorough  course  bei  e  in  the  literary 
classes,  pianoforte,  and  theory,  as  well  as  attaining  very  creditable  proficiency  on 
the  pipe-organ,  he  has  entered  the  Toronto  Conservatory  of  Music,  passing  the 
nece^ary  examinations  with  honours  in  theory  (intermediate)  and  piano,  and,  if 
his  life  is  spared,  may  look  forward  to  a  successful  or  even  brilliant  career  in  his 
profession. 

The  two  work-shop  pupils  who  have  started  on  their  own  account,  left  con- 
trary to  the  advice  of  their  friends  i  understand,  the  one  being  within  a  year  of 
full  graduation  the  other  very  far  short  of  such  qualification. 

The  five  female  pupils  noted  as  having  retired  in  a  more  or  less  advanced 
stage  of  instruction,  have  probably  reaped  all,  or  nearly  all  the  benefits  the  Insti- 
tution is  capable  of  crmferring  on  them,  having  regard  to  their  several  abilities. 
All  have  gained  an  amount  of  information  and  benefitted  by  a  training  that  will 
make  them  useful  in  their  respective  homes  as  well  as  happier  in  their  own  lives. 

The  last  on  the  list  of  retiring  pupils  is  one  of  those  cases  the  directors  of 
in.stitutions  for  the  blind  too  often  have  to  grieve  for.  The  young  man  in  question 
had  done  very  fairly  well  in  his  literary  classes,  and,  although  he  made  slower 
progress  in  music,  had  a  decidedly  musical  ear  and  would  have  graduated  pro- 
bably as  a  piano-tuner  next  June.  He  had  all  the  advantages  an  urban  home 
could  give  for  exercising  his  craft,  and  the  example  of  the  success  of  others  simi- 
larly situated  in  his  own  neighborhood  to  encoui  age  him.  But  his  surroundings 
were  disadvantageous  and  parental  control  was  as  weak  as  other  influences  were 
evil. 

We  closed  the  session,  it  has  alrearly  been  mentioned,  with  lo5  pupils  on  the 
register.  We  have  re-opened  with  121.  Of  the  intended  return  of  eight  or 
nine  others  at  short  intervals  we  have  been  advised. 

1  he  termination  of  the  official  year  so  soon  after  our  re-assembling,  places  us 
at  some  disadvantage  in  a  nume»ical  showing.  I  have  four  applications  already 
from  new^  pupils  before  me,  in  addition  to  those  already  received,  so  that  last 
year's  total  is  likely  to  be  i cached  and  probably  excee<led.  For  more  female 
pupils,  in  addition  to  thuse  expecteil,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  room. 

The  new  admissions  are  as  follows  : 

M  F 

0  1 

1  0 

0  1 

1  1 
0  1 

0  1 

1  1 

0  1 

1  0 


Total   4  7  11 

One  hundred  and  forty- seven  pupils,  seventy-four  males  and  seventy -three 
females,  were  em  oiled  during  the  olhcial  year. 


Twenty -eight  years 
Twenty-four  " 
Tw^eiity 

Nineteen  " 
Seventeen  " 
Twelve 

Eleven  " 
Nine 

Seven  " 
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Litf:rary  and  Music  Classes. 

For  full  reports  of  the  progress  of  the  Literary  and  Music  classes  I  may 
refer  you  to  the  views  expressed  by  the  very  experienced  examiners  in  those 
departments.    But  while  it  is  their  duty,  more  particularly,  to  test  the  quality 
of  the  work  done  here,  and  of  the  teaching  imparted,  it  is  peculiarly  mine  to  con- 
sider along  what  lines  the  blind  i)upil  may  be  most  profitably  led  and  what  is  to 
be  the  effect  of  the  instruction  he  or  she  receives  on  the  pupil's  future  success  in 
life.    In  past  years  I  have  entered  pretty  fully  into  the  question  of  literary 
instruction  in  this  relation.    And,  with  rare  exceptions,  looking  at  the  local  con- 
ditions and  social  surroundings  of  most  of  our  pupils,  while  advocating  a  good 
solid  school  course  in  every  instance,  1  do  not  see  much  to  justify  any  reliance  on 
a  literary  training  as  a  means  of  hnancial  support.    In  the  case  of  music,  how- 
ever, especially  as  regards  male  pupils,  the  study  and  attainment  of  a  high  degree 
of  proficiency  is  full  of  promising  opportunities.    Especially  so  when,  to  the 
profession  of  the  musician  is  added  that  of  the  piano-tuner.    It  is  not  surprising, 
considering  what  difficulties  a  blind  person  has  to  contend  with,  that,  even  with 
apparently  good  chances  failures  should  occur.    They  are  not  unknown  I  believe 
among  the  seeing.    But,  where  a  young  man  has  graduated  in  music,  he  will 
usually  do  well  and  if,  in  addition,  he  is  an  expert  tuner  he  can  hardly 
fail  to  do  well.    I  do  not  believe  there  has  been  one  actual  failure  among  the 
graduates  of  the  class  I  have  described  except  from  causes  of  a  nature  that  will 
wreck  life's  prospects  anywhere.    In  this  connection,  and  as  a  just  tribute  to  one 
more  than  usually  worthy,  I  may  briefly  allude  here  to  the  death  of  an  old  pupil 
whose  name  is  honorably  mentioned  by  our  musical  examiner.    William  A.  Wells, 
familiarly  known  among  his  friends  as  Willie  Wells,  was  for  years  a  pupil  of  this 
Institution  coming  from  his  home  at  Brock ville  when  quite  a  little  cliild,  and 
remaining  until  on  the  verge  of  manhood.    He  was  totally  blind  from  infancy, 
and  had  no  conception  whatever  of  the  form  of  external  objects  except  as  realized 
by  touch.    I  am  not  aware  that  he  had  what  is  called  genius  foi*  any  thing  in 
particular,  but  he  had  a  very  intelligent  mind,  and,  ad<led  to  this,  a  most  con- 
scientious application  to  the  duty  of  the  hour.    Willie  Wells  was  a  great  favorite 
with  the  audiences  in  our  music  hall,  first  as  a  juvenile  reciter  and,  as  he 
advanced,  as  a  vocalist,  until  he  became  familiar  as  the  possessor  of  marked  musi- 
cal talent  and  a  participant  in  every  progr  amme.    When  he  retired,  in  1893,  he 
was  a  competent  piano  tunei,  had  taken  a  thorough  literary  course,  was  an  excel- 
lent organist,  excelled  in  pianoforte,  had  well  mastered  harmony  and  the  theory 
of  musical  composition,  had  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  violin,  and  considerable 
power  as  a  vocalist.    Let  me  add,  too,  that,  with  these  educational  attainments, 
he  combined  an  integrity  of  character  and  sweetness  of  disposition  that  endeared 
him  to  all  his  associates.    An  early  appointment  as  church  organist  awaited  him 
at  Brockville  where  he  soon  became  not  only  a  successful  teacher  and  tuner, 
travelling  about  independently  in  his  work,  but  a  prominent  figure  and  favorite 
performer  at  all  local  festivals  and  entertainments.    In  the  further  pursuit  of  his 
studies  he  received  much  help  from  his  former  tracher  Miss  M.  A.  C^allaghan,  now 
engaged  in  her  profession  at  Brockville,  and  passed  under  her  auspices,  the  senior 
examination  in  vocal  music  at  the  Dominion  Collegi  of  Music  in  Montreal.  Willie 
Wells  was  constitutionally  delicate  and,  while  conducting  a  concert  in  a  cold 
church  last  winter,  he  contracted  the  illness  which,  in  a  i'Qw  weeks  terminated 
fatally,  to  the  regret  and  sorrow  of  the  whole  community  at  Brockville  and  to  all 
who  in  life  had  known  and  honored  him.    There  are  many  disappointments 
always  awaiting  the  educator  of  both  the  blind  and  the  seeing.    Willie  Wells  on 
the  contrary  presents  an  illustration  of  the  effect  of  long,  faithful  and  laborious 
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teaching,  cheered  all  along  the  line  by  the  resolute  purpose  of  the  pupil  to 
achieve  success,  and  a  mind  undisturbed  by  the  troubles  incidental  to  ^^outhful 
folly  or  waywardness.  I  would  not  like  to  omit  some  reference  to  one  whose 
memory  is  so  encouraging  to  those  he  has  left  behind  him. 

In  addition  to  the  young  man  mentioned  among  this  year's  graduates,  I  have 
the  pleasure  of  noticing  the  fact  that,  at  the  same  examination  one  of  our  female 
pupils  passed  with  honors  her  second  year  in  piano  at  the  Toronto  Conservatory 
of  Music. 

The  Willow  Shop. 

The  report  of  the  Trade  Instructor,  Mr.  Truss,  is  given  below.  I  have 
adopted  the  plan  of  apportioning  a  short  time  each  day  to  a  number  of  lads  whose 
working  hours  are  not  otherwise  tilled  up  in  order  to  induce  industrious  habits 
and  at  the  same  time  to  aflord  them  an  opportunity  of  getting  some  insight  into 
the  department  a  certain  proportion  of  them  will  one  day  be  more  closely 
attached  to.  Several  of  these  youths  have  shown  quite  an  interest  in  the  light 
labor  assigned  to  them.  Mr.  Truss  continues  to  watch  the  progress  of  former 
pupils  and  to  extend  to  them  his  helpful  counsels  and  advice  as  occasion  or  oppor- 
tunity offers.  Especially  has  this  been  the  case  in  respect  of  the  selection  of  new 
and  economical  material  for  various  descriptions  of  goods  the  manufacture  of 
which  has,  in  several  instances,  been  found  very  profitable. 

The  report  of  the  Instructor  is  as  follows  : — 

To  THE  Principal  : 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  report  upon  the  operations  of  the 
workshop  during  the  year  ending  30th  September,  1898. 

The  session  has  been  one  of  steady  progress  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  and 
their  conduct  deserves  special  mention.  Not  once  during  the  whole  of  the  past 
session  did  a  pupil's  behaviour  call  for  serious  remonstrance  or  an  unfavorable 
report  to  the  Principal. 

Particular  mention  may  be  made  of  one  young  man  totally  blind  and  almost 
totally  deaf,  who,  during  his  first  session  in  the  workshop,  although  instruction 
had  to  be  given  to  him  by  ear  trumpet,  made  such  phenomenal  progress  as  quali- 
fied him  for  a  vacation  supply  of  models  and  material.  These  he  turned  to  good 
account.    Such  application,  industry  and  intelligence  deserve  special  recognition. 

One  pupil  graduated  from  the  shop  at  the  close  of  the  session  and  was  given 
a  complete  outfit  of  tools,  models,  willow  and  cane.  The  reports  that  have  come 
from  him  indicate  that  he  is  making  a  good  use  of  his  instruction  and  working 
industriously  at  his  trade. 

Two  pupils,  who  for  their  own  good,  should  have  returned  to  the  shop  this 
session,  are  attempting  what  I  fear  is  a  premature  effort  to  manufacture  willow- 
ware  in  partnership.    I  am  less  sanguine  than  desirous  of  their  success. 

Mention  may  also  be  made  of  the  large  number  of  younger  boys  who  attend 
in  the  shop  for  a  certain  period  daily  for  the  purpose  chiefly  of  learning  cane- 
seating,  etc.  One  of  these  lads  informs  me  that  during  the  vacation  he  collected 
all  the  old  chairs  he  could  find  and  put  new^  seats  into  them,  earning  in  this  w^ay 
quite  a  considerable  amount  of  pocket  money. 

We  are  receiving  encouraging  reports  from  a  number  of  former  graduates. 
Two  were  recently  visited  in  Toronto.  They  are  working  steadily,  their  orders 
for  baskets  being  three  months  ahead  of  their  out-put.    Among  others  seen,  one 
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young  man  in  London  has  been  working  tor  several  years  since  he  graduated 
from  the  Institution,  and  has  been  successful  in  maintaining  himself  by  his  own 
industry.  The  destruction  recently  by  fire  of  his  workshop  with  a  quantit}^  of 
material  and  his  models,  afforded  the  opportunity  for  showing  some  practical 
interest  in  his  welfare  and  assisting  him  to  overcome  his  temporary  difficulty. 

The  occasional  visiting  of  graduates  and  the  suggestions  made  to  them  are 
helpful  and  encouraging. 

I  have  given  considerable  thought  to  devising  and  experimenting  as  to  the 
uses  large  quantities  of  waste  cane-binders  that  our  cordage  factories  have  in  the 
pass  burned  or  thrown  awa}^  may  be  put  to.  A  number  of  our  pupils  are  now 
working  this  material  into  coarse  baskets. 

At  the  present  time  I  am  trying  to  invent  a  light  and  cheap  chain-guard  for 
ladies'  bicycles,  and  hope  soon  to  be  able  to  instruct  an  intelligent  pupil  in  ita 
manufacture.  A  sample  guard  sent  to  your  office  is  the  result  of  considerable 
thought  and  patience,  and  if  it  leads  to  a  further  opening  for  the  products  of  our 
pupils'  industry  I  shall  be  thankful. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  etc., 

Thomas  Tkus.s, 

Trade  Instructor. 

Skwing  and  Knitting  Classes. 

The  importance  of  the  industrial  classes  in  feminine  industries  cannot  be  too 
strongly  emphasized.  The  personal  protection  absolutely  demanded  by  the  blind 
young  woman  precludes  the  independent  action  on  her  part  which  enables  the 
young  man  to  push  his  way  in  the  world  in  connection  with  such  avocations  as  I 
have  already  referred  to.  Success  to  the  former  can  only  come  when  the  environ- 
ment is  favorable,  and  this,  in  too  many  instances  is  quite  the  reverse.  Many  a 
comfortable  home  is  situated  in  districts  where  music  pupils  are  very  few  or  wide 
apart ;  in  other  cases  the  domestic  conditions  are  unfavorable,  h^o  that  it  has. 
happened  too  frequently  that  decided  musical  talent  and  a  most  creditable  musi- 
cal course  have  resulted  in  little  pecuniary  benefit.  As  population  increases  and 
local  centres  develop  these  disadvantages  may  diminish.  Meantime  I  would 
always  treat  music  as  a  legitimate  subject  of  instruction  to  all  girls  capable  of 
receiving  it,  even  although  its  application  be  limited  to  home  life.  Still,  I  am 
more  and  more  convinced,  and  endeavor  to  persuade  our  female  pupils,  that,  in 
the  domestic  industries  lies  their  chief  prospect  of  future  usefulness.  And  I  am 
pleased  to  notice  an  increased  willingness  on  the  part  of  many  to  accept  this  view 
and  be  guided  by  it.  I  may  here  just  mention  that  the  netting  of  hammocks 
and  some  other  string  goods  has  been  quite  popular  of  late  with  pupils  from  both 
sides  of  the  building. 

The  Cooking  Class. 

In  the  foregoing  connection  the  cooking  class,  already  referred  to,  will,  I 
have  reason  to  believe,  take  a  front  place.  After  various  vicissitudes  it  has  now 
been  put  on  a  permanent  footing,  and  six  pupils  take  instruction  daily  from  the 
lady  teacher  at  the  head  of  the  kindergarten  and  primary  classes  who  has 
accepted  this  one  in  addition  to  former  duties.  The  class  devotes  an  hour  and 
a  half  in  the  forenoon  to  instruction  alternately  in  the  practical  and  theoretical 
knowledge  of  domestic  cookery. 
2  B. 
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Other  Departments. 

Other  departments  not  yet  specifically  referred  to  may  be  briefly  noticed. 
The  Gymnasium  has  continued  to  do  good  work.  In  my  opinion  physical  culture 
should  take  precedence  of  everything  else  in  arranging  for  the  instruction  and 
training  of  the  blind.  Its  importance  is  now  universally  recognised,  and  our 
apparatus  and  appliances  are  those  of  which  any  institution  may  be  proud.  Our 
instructor,  Mr.  Padden,  is  an  enthusiast  in  his  work,  and  loses  no  opportunity 
for  improving  and  extending  it.  All  the  pupils,  unless  excused  for  cause,  enjoy 
the  benefit  of  systematic  exercise. 

The  Kindergarten  class  is  in  a  lively  condition  and  consists  at  present  of 
sixteen  young  pupils. 

There  have  been  several  additions  to  the  library  as  follows  : — In  line  type : 
Quentin  Durward,  Fairy  Stories  and  Tales,  Don  Quixote,  Adam  Bede,  Twice 
Told  Tales,  The  Alhambra.  In  point :  Voyage  to  Lilliput,  Voyage  to  Brobdignag, 
Early  English  Ballads,  Gods  and  Heroes  of  the  North,  Life  and  Death  of  Jason, 
Dante's  Inferno,  Story  of  the  Enead,  Idyls  of  the  King.  Music  and  Morals. 

Health. — Discipline. 

The  health  of  the  pupils  has  been  good  ;  the  condition  in  which  they  returned 
after  the  recent  vacation  was  particularly  satisfactory.*  Their  conduct  generally 
also  admits  of  a  favorable  report.  For  details  as  to  health  I  must  refer  you  to 
the  report  of  the  physician. 

Farm,  Grounds,  etc. 

The  season  has  with  us  been  very  favorable  to  the  growth  of  all  kinds  of 
farm  produce.  Our  crops  of  roots  and  vegetables  for  both  house  and  farm-stock 
consumption  have  been  ample. 

Owing:  to  the  fair  amount  of  rain  that  has  fallen  in  this  district  the  grounds 
have  preserved,  to  an  unusual  extent,  their  freshness  and  beauty.  The  trees  too, 
of  which  this  fine  property  was  once  so  bare,  have  made  excellent  growth,  and 
some  are  of  surpassing  beauty.  Very  few  additions  to  their  number  are  liow 
needful  and  those  only  to  fill  up  vacancies,  but  a  more  systematic  treatment  of 
them  by  a  skilled  gardener  would  be  desirable. 

Biennial  Convention. 

The  Bi-ennial  Convention  of  Educators  of  the  Blind  was  held  this  year  at 
the  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind  at  Lansing.  I  had  the  privilege  of  being  pre- 
sent and  was  accompanied  by  my  colleagues  Mr.  W.  B.  Wickens  and  Miss  C. 
Gillin,  both  of  the  literary  stafi!  Nothing  was  wanting  on  the  part  of  Superin- 
tendent Church  and  his  excellent  wife  to  make  the  visit  delightful  in  a  social 
sense,  and  the  cordial  reception  given  to  Canadian  delegates  at  all  times  was 
accentuated  to  even  a  greater  extent  than  usual  both  by  our  fellow  members  and 
the  citizens  at  whose  head,  as  Mayor  for  the  year,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  being 
greeted  by  a  gentleman  claiming  to  be  a  native  of  this  (Brant)  county. 

Personal  intercourse  with  the  many  highly  cultivated  educationists  met  on 
these  occasions  cannot  fail  to  be  most  encouraging  and  profitable.  The  only 
draw -back  this  year  to  interrupted  benefit  was  the  ever-intrusive  and  apparently 

*  In  the  months  of  October  and  November  some  half  dozen  cases  of  diphtheria  of  a  mild  type 
occurred,  but  none  assumed  a  serious  character  and  the  routine  of  the  Institution  was  not  affected  in 
any  wa.y. 
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interminable  dispute  between  the  promoters  of  the  rival  systems  of  Braille  and 
Wait,  or  New  York,  Point  Print.  This  question  affects  the  management  of  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  which  holds  its  annual  meeting  during 
the  convention  and  of  that  institution  all  Superintendents  of  Institutions  for  the 
Blind  in  the  United  States  are  trustees.  So  much  time  was  occupied  in  the 
discussions  of  this  body  as  seriously  to  limit  those  of  the  convention,  and  to  pro- 
voke a  respectful  protest  against  the  time  of  the  latter  being  so  infringed  upon. 
It  was  understood  that  in  future  the  inconvenience  would  be  remedied.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  both  systems  of  Point  have  their  advantages  but,  so  far,  have 
heard  no  reasons  given  in  support  of  the  Braille  that  would  justify  our 
adopting  it  in  preference  to  the  New  York  point  which  was  selected  by  my  pre- 
decessor as  the  one  then  most  generally  approved.  But  there  are  disadvantages  in 
having  two  systems  and  I  should  hail  with  much  pleasure  a  termination  of  the 
strife  by  the  adoption,  if  it  were  possible,  of  one  common  cipher,  combining  the 
merits  of  both  methods. 

A  Great  Boon  to  the  Blind. 

The  legislation  of  last  session  of  the  Dominion  Parliament  included  a  great 
boon  to  the  Blind  of  all  classes.  The  literature  used  by  blind  persons  in  what- 
ever type  is  enormously  bulky  in  comparison  with  that  available  by  the  seeing. 
It  is  also  very  costly  and  although  now  including  many  popular  authors  and 
books  of  the  highest  class  is  still  limited  in  amount.  Then,  again,  it  is  divided 
into  three  or  it  may  be  said  four  classes  :  (1)  the  embossed  Roman  letter  used  in 
our  own  and  many  of  the  American  schools  and  adapted  well  to  the  wants  of  the 
young  and  those  whose  touch  retains  its  sensitiveness,  but  of  little  use  to  the 
a-ged ;  (2)  the  New  York  point  or  cipher  in  which  most  of  the  new  publications 
of  the  American  Printing  House  are  now  issued  and  with  which  all  our  pupils 
are  familiar ;  (8)  the  Braille,  also  a  cipher  and  a  modification  of  the  French 
original ;  and,  (4)  the  "  Moon  "  type,  an  English  system  of  large  bold  characters 
a,nd  not  very  different  in  some  of  them  from  the  ordinary  text.  Its  publications 
are  issued  from  the  establishment  of  the  late  Dr.  Moon  in  Brighton,  England,  of 
which  Dr.  Moon's  daughter  is  the  head.  B}^  this  method  even  the  very  aged,  if 
blindness  overtakes  them,  may  learn  to  read  by  touch.  This  was  exemplified  in 
a,  very  interesting  manner  in  the  case  of  a  lady  in  this  city  who  became  blind  at 
the  age  of  eighty-three  and  who  was  able  with  the  assistance  of  "  Moon,"  to  read 
the  Bible  with  ease  and  fluency.  Bub,  from  its  nature,  the  "  Moon  "  involves 
both  cumbrous  and  costly  literature.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  scattered 
over  this  Province  and  far  beyond,  a  large  number  of  blind  people  to  whom  the 
ability  to  read  is  a  priceless  privilege,  yet  who,  living  far  from  any  public  library 
where  in  some  cases  a  limited  supply  of  books  for  the  Blind  can  be  had, 
have  been  cut  off  altogether  from  enjoying  it,  unless,  at  the  expense  of  several 
dollars,  they  could  buy  a  book  outright,  or  find  some  one  willing  to  send  them 
one  on  loan  by  mail  at  a  heavy  charge  for  postage.  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
responding  to  many  such  applications,  and  have  mailed  books  for  the  use  of  a 
blind  but  partially  educated  Indian  as  far  as  the  northern  limits  of  British 
Columbia  from  a  small  store  of  Moon  "  books  we  happened  to  have  on  hand. 
Now,  the  postage  difficulty  is  at  an  end.  On  representations  made  to  him  by  the 
excellent  superintendent  of  the  Halifax  School  for  the  Blind,  Mr.  0.  F.  Eraser, 
and  which  I  had  the  honor  and  pleasure  of  warmly  supporting,  the  Post- Master 
General  introduced  an  amendment  to  the  Postage  Act  which  provided  that  all 
embossed  books  for  the  Blind  should  be  carried  by  the  mails  in  Canada  FREE 
OF  CHARGE.  So  that  now,  a  book  can  be  mailed  at  request,  and  re-mailed 
either  to  the  original  lender  or  some  other  blind  reader  with  no  expense  what- 
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ever.  The  onl}^  want  will  be  the  books.  Naturally  enough  blind  people  and 
their  friends  look  to  an  institution  such  as  this  for  aid.  And  I  trust  it  will  be 
atibrded.  I  propose  to  ask  for  a  small  grant  to  enable  us  to  establish  a  circula- 
ting library  to  be  worked  through  the  mails  and  to  consist  of  those  books  most 
in  demand,  the  several  parts  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  begin  with.  Borrowers 
might  give  some  sort  of  introductory  reference  in  the  first  instance,  but  little 
danger  of  mis-appropriation  would  be  fouiid  to  exist. 

The  Staff. 

Tw^o  changes  have  occurred  in  the  staff  during  the  year ;  the  first  in  Decem- 
ber last,  owing  to  the  death  of  Mrs.  Plewes,  one  of  our  music  staff,  who  had  filled 
that  position  faithfully  and  efi^ciently  for  many  years.  The  sad  event  was 
deeply  regretted  by  all  with  whom  the  deceased  lady  had  been  so  long  associated. 
Mrs.  Plewes'  ]^lace  has  been  satisfactorily  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Miss  Ella 
Orompton  a  graduate  of  the  Brantford  Young  Ladies  College*  The  other  change 
Avas  rendered  necessary  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  J.  Parnell  Morris,  our  resident 
Music  Master,  who  had  obtained  an  appointment  and  proposed  to  practice  his 
profession  elsewhere.  He  has  been  succeeded  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Burt,  a  graduate  of 
the  Toronto  College  of  Music,  and  highly  recommended  by  the  heads  of  that 
institution. 

Acknowledgments. 

I  have  once  more  to  tender  my  thanks  and  acknowledgments  for  the  kind 
interest  and  attentions  shown  to  this  Institution  by  the  citizens  and  particularly 
the  clergy  of  Brantford,  and  of  which  I  have  now  had  a  pleasant  experi- 
ence for  more  than  seventeen  years.  These  evidences  of  friendship  and  good- 
will it  is  always  a  pleasure  to  the  staflT,  pupils  and  principal  to  reciprocate. 

I  have  the  honor  to  forward  with  this  report  the  usual  statistics,  and  to  be. 

Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  H.  DYMOND, 

PrincipaL 
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vStatistics  for  the  Year  Ending  30th  SeptexMber,  1898. 
I. — Attendance. 




Male 

Female 

Total 



Attendance  for  portion  of  year  ending  September  30,  1872  

20 

14 

34 

"         for  year  ending  30th  September,  1873  

44 

24 

68 

1874  

66 

46 

112 

"                     "  1875  

89 

50 

139 

"                  "  1870  

84 

64 

148 

"  1877  

76 

72 

148 

1878  

91 

84 

175 

1879  

100 

100 

200 

1880  

5 

93 

198 

1881  

103 

98 

201 

1882  

94 

73 

167 

1883  

88 

72 

160 

1884  

71 

69 

140 

1885  

86 

74 

160 

1886  

93 

71 

164 

1887  

m 

62 

155 

1888  

94 

62 

156 

1889  

99 

58 

167 

1890  

95 

69 

164 

1891  

9J 

67 

158 

1892  

8j 

70 

155 

1893  

'90 

64 

154 

1894  

84 

66 

150 

•                           "  1895  

82 

68 

150 

1896  

72 

69 

141 

1897  

76 

73 

149 

1898  

74 

73 

147 
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II. — Age  of  pupils. 


Six  years 
Seven 
Eight 
Nine 
Ten 
Eleven 
Twelve 
Thirteen 
Fourteen 
Fifteen 
Sixteen 
Seventeen 


2 
3 
5 
2 
5 
7 
7 

10 

8 
14 

8 
10 


Eighteen  years  

Nineteen  "   

Twenty  "   

Twenty-one  years  .  .  .  . 
Twenty-two  "  .  .  .  . 
Twenty-three  *'  .  .  .  . 
Twenty-four  "  .  .  .  . 
Twenty-five  "  . .  .  . 
Over  twenty-five  years 

Total  


No. 


i 

10 
6 

8 
7 
2 
3 
1 
22 

147 


III. — Nationality  of  parents. 


American 
Canadian , 
Danish  . . 
English .  . 
Irish  . . . . 
German  . 


Norwegian 
Scotch .... 
Unknown. 

Total .  . 


No. 


1 
16 
] 

147 
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IV. — Denomination  of  parents 


Baptist  

Congregational 

Disciples  , 

Episcopalian. .  . 
Methodist  


No. 


10 
1 
1 
45 
^3 


Presbyterian. .  .  . 
Roman  Catholic 
Salvationist  .... 

Total  


No. 


23 
21 

3 

147 


V. — Occupation  of  parents. 


Accountant   

Agents  

Baker  

Blacksmiths  

Butchers  

Carpenters  

Conveyancer  

Carriage  builder  .  .  . 

Clerk   

Cabinet-maker  .  . .  . 

Contractor  

Farmers  

Fisherman  

Gardeners   

Government  officers 
Hotel  keepers  .  .  .  . 

Huckster  

Journalists  

Jeweller  

Laborers  


Marble-workers .  . 

Machinist   

Merchants   

Moulders  

Physicians  

Painters   

Piano  maker 

Plumber   

Railway  manager . 
Stone-masons  .  .  . 
Railway  employee 

Shoemaker   

Tailors   

Teacher  

Teamsters  

Tinsmith  

Unknown  

Total  


No. 
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VL — Cities  and  counties  from  which  pupils  were  received  during  the  official 

year  ending  30th  September,  1898. 


County  or  city. 


District  of  Algoma  

City  of  Belleville  

County  of  Brant  

City  of  Brantford  

Oounty  of  Bruce  

Carleton  ..  .  . 

"  Dufferin  

*'  Dundas  

Durham  

Elgin  

*'  Essex  

"       Frontenac.  .  . 
' '       Glengarry  .  . 
*'       Grenville  .  . 

Grey   

City  of  Guelph  

County  of  Haldimand, 
"       Haliburton  , 

Halton   

City  of  Hamilton  

County  of  Hastings .  .  . 

Huron   

City  of  Kingston  

County  of  Kent  

"       Lambton  . . . 

' '  Leeds  

*'  Lanark  

"       Lennox  .... 
Lincoln  .... 

City  of  London  

County  of  Middlesex .  . 
District  of  Muskoka.  . 


County  or  city. 


District  of  Nipissing  

County  of  Norfolk  

' '  Northumberland 

"  Ontario  

City  ot  ( )ttawa  

County  of  Oxford  

Peel   

Perth  

"       Peterborough  .  . 

"       Prince  Edward.  . 

"  Prescott  

"  Benfrew   

"  Russell  

City  of  St.   Catharines.  .  .  . 

"    St.  Thomas  

' '  Stratford  

County  of  Sinicoe  

"  Stormont   

City  of  Toronto  

County  of  Victoria  

' '  Waterloo   

Welland  

"       Wellington   .  .  .  . 

"       Went  worth  .  .  .  . 

fork   

^Quebec   

North- West  Territory  .  . .  . 

^Manitoba  

*British  Columbia  


Total. 


17 

2 

3 
1 
1 
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VIT. — Cities  and  counties  from  which  pupils  were  received  from  the  opening  of 
the  Institute  till  30th  September,  1898. 


County  or  city. 


District  of  Algoma   1 

City  of  Belleville   3 

County  of  Brant   7 

€ity  of  Brantford   12 

Oounty  of  Bruce   8 

Carleton   2 

Duffe.in   1 

Dundas    .3 

Durham   3 

"       Elgin   4 

Essex   8 

*'       Frontenac   5 

"       Glengarry   7 

Glenville   2 

Grey   9 

City  of  Guelph   2 

County  of  Haldimand  ........  4 

Halton   6 

X)\ty  of  Hamilton   ,  12 

County  of  Hastings   5 


Oity  of 
County 


City  of 
District 
County 
District 


Huron 
Kingston  .  . . 

of  Kent  

Lambton  . 
Leeds  . .  . . 
Lanark  .  .  . 
Lennox  . . 
Lincoln.  .  . 

London   

of  Nipssing 
of  Middlesex 
of  Muakoka  . 


8 
7 
8 
13 
12 
2 
4 
3 
10 
1 
8 
3 


2 
1 
6 
8 
11 
1 
1 
3 
4 
57 
18 
2 

2 
10 
2 
5 
1 
16 
4 
10 
4 
4 
3 
2 
3 
1 
3 
9 
2 
9 


3 
4 
13 
20 
19 
3 
2 
6 
7 
9 
26 
7 
7 
4 
19 
4 
9 
7 
27 
9 
18 
11 
12 
16 
14 
5 

iS 

6 
19 

3 
17 

3 


County  or  city 


County  of  Norfolk  

"  Northumberland 

' '  Ontario  

City  of  Ottawa   

County  of  Oxford  

Peel  

Perth  

"  Peterborough  .  .  . 
"       Prince  Edward  .  . 

"  Prescott  

"  Renfrew  

Russell  

City  of  St,  Catharines  

St.  Thomas  

"  Stratford  

County  of  Simcoe  

"  Stormont  

City  of  Toronto  

County  of  Victoria  

"  Waterloo  

Welland  

Wellington  

"  Wentworth  

York  

^Province  of  Quebec  

^Northwest  Territory  .  .  .  .  . 

*United  States  '. 

*British  Columbia  

^Manitoba  


Total 


8 
2 
6 

13 
5 
1 
2 

11 
5 
2 
7 
3 
2 
3 
2 

10 
4 

45 
7 
9 
G 

10 
8 

17 
3 


377  288 


*0n  payment. 
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VIII. — Cities  and  counties  from  which  pupils  were  received  who  were  in 
residence  on  30th  September,  1898. 


County  or  city. 


District  of  Algoma  .  .  . 

City  of  Belleville  

County  of  Brant  .... 
City  of  Brantford  . . . . 

County  of  Bruce  

Carleton . . . 
Duflferin... 
Dundas  . . . 
' '  Durham  .  . . 
Elgin  ..... 

Essex  

'*  Frontenac  . 
"  Glengarry  . 
"       Grenville .  . 

Grey  

City  of  Guelph  

County  of  Haldimand 
' '  Haliburton 
Helton.... 
City  of  Hamilton  . . .  . 
County  of  Hastings  . . 
"       Huron  . . .  . 

City  of  Kingston  

County  of  Kent  

"       Lambton  . . 

"  Leeds   

' '  Lanark  .... 
"  Lennox.... 
"       Lincoln  .  . . 

City  of  London  

County  of  Middlesex  . 


County  or  city. 


District  of  Muskoka  

'*  Nipissing  

County  of  Norfolk  

"       Northumberland  . 

"  Ontario  

City  of  Ottawa  

County  of  Oxford  

Peel  

Perth  

"  Peterborough  .... 
"       Prince  Edward  .  .  . 

Prescott  

"  Renfrew  

' '  Russell  

City  of  St.  Catharines  

St.  Thomas  L.. 

Stratford  I... 

County  of  Simcoe  |  4 

"  Stormont  

City  of  Toronto  

County  of  Victoria  

"  Waterloo  

Welland  

"  Wellington  

"       Went  worth  

York   

British  Columbia  

Quebec  .   

Manitoba  


Total 


1 
1 
1 

60 
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REPORT  OF  PHYSICIAN. 

T.  F.  Chamberlain,  Esq.,  M.D., 

Inspector  Public  Charities,  etc. 

Sir, — I  take  great  pleasure  in  presenting  my  annual  report  as  physician  to 
the  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

The  health  during  the  year  ending  September  30th  1898,  has  been  exceptional 
and  unsurpassed  during  any  year  of  my  medical  supervision. 

It  is  with  the  deepest  regret  that  I  find  it  necessary  to  report  the  demise 
December  lUst.,  1897,  of  Mrs.  Plewes,  one  of  the  most  accomplished  and  esteemed 
of  our  teaching  staff.    She  died  of  an  old  standing  trouble  after  severe  suffering. 

It  is  also  my  duty  to  record  the  death  of  a  much  respected  .employee  in  the 
person  of  Michael  Shanahan,  at  the  age  of  seventy  years. 

During  the  year  there  were  in  the  months  of  January  and  February  eight 
cases  of  measles  and  four  of  chickenpox,  all  of  whom  made  perfect  recoveries. 

On  December  22nd,  1897,  one  of  the  domestics  was  removed  to  the  hospital 
suffering  from  a  mild  form  of  typhoid  fever.  She  made  a  good  recovery.  One 
of  the  male  employees  is  now  convalescing  from  a  low  form  of  fever. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

D.  MARQUIS,  M.D. 

Brantford,  October  10th,  1898. 


LITERARY  EXAMINERS'  REPORT. 

To  Dr.  Chamberlain, 

Inspector  of  Charities,  c('c.,  for  Ontario. 

Sir, — We  have  the  honor  to  submit  for  your  consideration  the  following 
report  of  the  results  of  the  examination  of  the  literary  classes  in  the  Ontario 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind  at  Brantford,  held  on  the  30th  and 
31st  of  May  and  1st  June,  1898. 

The  weather,  throughout,  was  favorable  and  the  season  at  least  a  fortnight 
in  advance  of  seasons  in  the  ordinary  course.  The  grounds  were  at  their  very 
best,  the  scenery  around  the  Institution  delightful,  and  the  trees,  of  which  there 
is  almost  every  variety,  in  the  full  flush  of  June. 

The  Principal  had  the  kindness,  during  one  of  the  mid-day  recesses,  to  drive 
us  through  all  the  grounds  and  to  direct  our  attention  to  their  beauty.  The 
shady  avenues,  the  varied  foliage,  the  numerous  flowers  in  the  strictly  ornamental 
parts,  and  the  park-like  appearance  of  the  whole,  it  would  be  hard  to  match  any- 
where. Within,  everything  was  in  the  best  of  order,  the  class-rooms  and  corridors 
clean,  the  lighting  and  ventilation  satisfactory,  the  management  and  tone  good. 

The  results  of  the  work  in  the  classes  were  as  follows  : 
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(i)  Mr.  Wid-ens  Classes. 

(a)  Grammar. — Class  B.  Eleven  pupils.  Limits,  etymology,  analysis,  parsing. 
This  class  is  pretty  uniform  in  attainments  and  does  generally  satisfactory  work. 
The  members  were  able  to  analyze  readily  such  sentences  as  for  instance, 

"Heaven  from  all  creatures  hides  the  book  of  Fate, 
All  but  the  page  prescribed  their  present  state,"  t^c. 

The  parsing  too,  was  very  well  done. 

(6)  Reading. — Class  A.  Eleven  members.  Read  in  point  print.  Selection 
Macaulays'  "  Horatius."  Fluency,  good  expression,  correct  emphasis  and  inflection 
generally,  characterized  the  reading.  They  seemed  to  know  something  about 
wivii  they  were  reading.  * 

ic)  Arithmetic. — Class  B.  This  is  a  very  good  class  and  has  made  excellent 
itiiprovement  during  the  year.  Their  work  consists  in  mastering  fractions,  a  very 
difficult  subject  to  teach  even  to  seeing  pupils.  By  using  devices  suitable  for 
mental  work,  Mr.  Wickens  has  succeeded  in  getting  the  majority  of  his  class  to 
understand  the  different  processes  used  in  problems  involving  fractions.  The 
class  was  given  eleven  questions  which  included  all  the  different  kinds  of  fractions 
and  required  a  knowledge  of  the  operations  of  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication 
and  division  of  fractions.  The  result  as  shown  by  their  answers  was  very 
satisfactory. 

id)  Geography. — Class  A.  The  class  was  examined  upon  Europe;  the  differ,  nt 
races  fovnid  there  and  the  nations  composing  them,  the  languages,  forms  of 
government,  religion,  state  of  education,  manufactures,  imports,  exports,  and 
nieans  of*  transportation  of  each  country.  Ever^^  principal  city  and  town  was 
found  on  the  map  and  a  description  of  it  given.  AH  the  chief  land  and  water 
divisions  were  pointed  out,  the  position  of  each  stated  and  everything  of  import- 
ance regarding  it  described.  The  examination  was  very  satisfactory  to  all 
coQcerned. 

{e)  Writing. — Class  A.  The  penmanship  of  this  class  is  legible  and  in  the 
majority  of  the  specimens  submitted  very  neatly  done.  To  test  their  ability  to 
put  penmanship  to  a  practical  use,  we  gave  them  the  following : 

(1)  A  note  of  hand  to  be  made  by  the  student,  the  items  being  given  by  the 
e>:amine]'. 

(2)  A  letter  from  the  seat  of  war  in  Cuba. 
(S)  A  bill  of  goods,  the  items  being  given. 

The  work  was  correctly  done  and  showed  a  very  fair  knowledge  of  com- 
position. The  students  were  evidently  well  posted  in  current  events  and  have 
th^^ir  own  ideas  of  public  matters  and  know  how  to  express  them. 

(^)  Miss  Gillins  Classes. 

(a)  Geograpb}^ — Class  B.  This  class  had  studied  the  United  States,  South 
Aiiierica,  Mexico  and  the  West  Indies.  These  countries  were  taken  in  turn  and 
the  physical  and  political  geography  of  each  part  very  thoroughly  examined. 
Eight  pupils  out  of  twelve  answered  every  question  perfectly.  We  were  much 
pleased  with  the  manner  in  which  the  subject  had  been  taught.  Dry  details  had 
to  a  great  extent  been  avoided  and  comparatively  useless  and  unimportant  matters 
ummitted,  but  all  matters  of  importance  and  all  facts  necessary  to  give  pupils  a 
correct  idea  of  the  country  had  been  taught  by  the  teacher  and  acquired  by  the 
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pupils.  From  several  years  experience  in  examining  the  blind  in  geography  we 
think  a  considerable  part  of  then-  proficency  in  tliis  subject  is  due  and  may  be 
attributed  to  the  very  fine  dissected  maps  used. 

(6)  Canadian  History. — The  work  assigned  to  the  class  is  the  history  of 
Canada  from  1492  to  1^512,  There  are  seventeen  pupils  in  the  class  (15  boys  and 
2  girls).  The  examination  was  conducted  chiefly  along  chronological  lines,  the 
pupils  in  turn,  aided  by  questions,  giving  a  narrative  of  the  principle  events,  in 
the  order  of  their  Occurrence.  The  result  of  the  examination  was  eminently  sat- 
isfactory. The  pupils  have  obtained  a  very  fair  idea  of  their  country's  history, 
and  have  a  very  intelligent  idea  of  the  causes  of  the  chief  events  and  the  char- 
acters and  deeds  of  the  leading  men. 

(c)  Bible  History.  The  class  had  studied  this  subject  from  the  division  of 
the  two  kingdoms  to  the  close  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  class  consists  of  tweJve 
young  men,  who  owe  a  very  great  deal  to  their  faithful  and  able  teacher  for  the 
amount  of  Bible  knowlege  she  has  been  the  means  of  imparting  to  them.  All 
the  monarchs  of  both  houses  wers  dealt  with,  briefly  of  course,  and  all  the  leading 
events  in  the  reign  of  each  referred  to.  The  class  had  also  studied  the  geography 
of  the  Bible  as  far  as  it  referred  to  the  parts  embraced  in  the  history,  but  tune 
did  not  permit  us  to  examine  them  on  this  part. 

(d)  Arithmetic. — Class  C.  17  in  number — 1  absent,  ill.  The  limits  of  this 
class  are  the  tables  of  weights  and  measures  and  their  practical  application,  pro- 
blems involving  analys'S  and  some  thinking.  The  class  has  six  weak  members. 
The  balance  solve  practical  problems  with  facility.  The  pupils  had  been  tauglvt 
to  use  their  reason  no^  faculties. 

(c)  Grammer. — Class  A.  Eleven  members— An  intelligent  class— Their  limit  : 
History  of  the  English  language,  parsing,  and  analysis  of  simple  and  complex 
sentences. — They  were  examined  briefly  as  to  the  history  of  the  language,  the 
changes  effected  therein  and  how  these  were  done*,  the  influx  of  foreign  elements, 
the  Latin,  mainly  through  the  church,  the  Norman  French,  through  the  church, 
the  court,  the  aristocracy  and  the  law  courts,  the  Greek  through  the  influence  of 
scholars  such  as  Erasmus,  More  and  Colet  and  the  subse(]uent  cultivation  of  science 
and  many  foreign  words  through  commerce.  Nor  was  the  Celtic  Element  which 
lends  us  so  many  household  words  and  influences  so  powerfully  the  poets  and 
poetry  of  England,  forgotten. — In  analysis  and  parsing  Campbell's  "  Mariners  of 
England  "  was  chosen. — Especially  the  stanza  beginning  :  Britannia  needs  no 
bulwarks  etc.  "  Here  the  work  was  very  well  done — The  answering  generally  was 
prompt  and  intelligent  and  reflected  credit  upon  the  class  and  the  able  and  exper- 
ienced teacher. 

(  f)  Writing. — Class  D.  In  number,  sixteen.  They  write  letters  and  simple 
sentences,  and  do  the  worj^  satisfactorily — writing  with  considerable  freedom  for 
blind  children  and  legibly. 

(g)  English  History. — 1154,  the  accession  of  Henry  II  to  1485,  the  end  of, 
"  The  Wars  of  the  Roses."  This  is  a  fine  class  of  seventeen.  One  was  ill  and  therefore, 
absent.  The  principal  events  of  the  most  important  epochs  in  that  long  interval 
were  inquired  into,  the  possessions  in  France,  the  later  crusades,  the  invasion  of 
Ireland,  the  Conquest  of  Wales  .the  "  Hundred  Years,"  Scottish  and  "Barons 
Wars."  and  some  of  the  chief  oonstitutional  changes.  Touching  the  facts  and 
events  of  the  wars  the  answ^ering  was  very  good.  They  were  not  quite  so  well 
prepared  on  the  constitutional  points.  There  were  however  evidences  of  their 
having  been  well  taught. 

(h)  English  Literature. — A  class  of  seventeen.    No  subject  taught  in  the 
nstitution  excites  so  much  interest  and  emulation  as  this,  and  there  is  none  that 
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is  likely  to  be  of  more  permanent  value  to  the  Students.  The  limits  of  the  class 
this  year  were  (a)  History  of  American  Literature  from  1620  to  1861,  (b)  Mid- 
summer Might's  Dream  and  (c)  Quotations  from  all  above.  On  examination  they 
showed  a  pretty  satisfactory  knowledge  of  the  History  of  American  Literature 
from  Captain  John  Smith's  and  the  Mathers'  writings  down  to  those  of  the  men 
of  the  present  day.  As  is  known  there  is  not  much  of  value  in  American  Litera- 
ture prior  to  the  Revolution.  The  class  evinced  some  knowledge  of  Jellerson's 
and  Franklin's  works  and  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  Otis  Jay,  and  Madison,  and 
other  writers  of  the  "  Federalist "  papers.  Of  Washington  Irving,  the  historians, 
Presscot,  Motley,  Bancroft  etc.,  of  the  principal  novelists  as,  Cooper,  Hawthorne 
etc.  and  such  poets  as  Bryant,  Longfellow,  Holmes,  Lowell,  Whittier,  they  were 
able  to  say  much,  but  they  had  no  knowledge  of  Poe  though  the  "Ravens"  and  the 
"  Bells  "  are  so  familiar.  The  wierd  genius  of  the  author  seems  to  have  had  no 
attractions  for  them.  They  had  a  satisfactory  conception  of  the  plot  and  plan  of 
"  Midsummer  Nights  Dream,"  were  able  to  give  a  s^mopsis  of  the  play,  and  quote 
many  of  its  finest  lines  and  passages.  Of  the  poets  mentioned  above  they  were 
able  to  give  many  specimens,  but  Whittier  the  Quaker  poet  was  their  favorite. 

(2)  Miss  WalsJis  Classes. 

(a)  Geography. — Class  D.  Two  classes  united — Limits  :  Ontario  in  detail 
counties,  railroads,  lakes,  rivers,  products,  definitions. 

The  last  they  know  accurately.  Using  the  dissected  maps  they  can  tell  you 
all  about  the  counties,  chief  towns  of  each,  lakes,  rivers,  islands,  and  take  you 
over  all  the  principal  railroads  pointing  out  the  stations  etc.  much  faster  and  more 
accurately  than  seeing  children  can.  They  are  great  at  geography  and  are  fond 
of  the  subject. 

(h)  Reading. — Class  B.  Fourteen  members.  Read  from  what  is  called  the 
Sixth  Reader.  Character  of  the  reading  above  the  average,  expression  good, 
emphasis  usually  correct.    None  got  below  66J  per  cent.,  of  the  assigned  marks. 

(c)  Writing. — Class  C.  Twenty  members.  There  too  the  work  is  satisfac- 
tori'.y  done  and  calls  for  no  further  special  comment. 

(d)  Arithmetic. — Class  A.  The  class  is  made  up  of  two  divisions,  a  senior 
and  junior.  There  are  eleven  in  the  senior  class  and  five  in  the  junior,  hey 
were  examined  together  allowance  being  made  in  marking  for  the  junior  class. 
The  examination  consi-ted  of  percentage  and  its  application  to  commission,  broker- 
age, insurance,  profit  and  loss  etc.  mensuration  of  surfaces,  partnership  and  pro- 
blems involving  fractions,  sharing,  and  questions  requiring  analysis.  The  class 
did  very  fair  work  as  a  whole.  The  most  of  the  senior  class  did  exce<  dingly 
well.  The  junior  class,  though  not  doing  so  well  deserves  much  praise  for  the 
amount  of  work  accomplished.  The  chief  characteristic  of  this  class  is  its  thorough- 
ness. The  pupils  have  certainly  been  trained  to  be  careful  in  details  omitting  no 
step  that  should  be  taken,  and  thoroughly  understanding  the  whole  matter  as 
they  proceed.    This  training  will  certainly  be  of  great  value  to  them. 

(e)  Grammar. — Class  C.  There  are  seven  boys  and  four  girls  in  this  class. 
They  have  done  a  good  session's  work,  and  have  done  it  well.  'Jliere  is  but  little 
danger  of  praising  this  class  too  highly.  The  pupils  were  evidently  enthusiastic 
in  their  work,  and  had  studied  beyond  what?  is  required  from  them.  The 
answering  was  very  prompt  and  the  tone  of  the  class  ex(  client.  In  addition  to  a 
thorough  grounding  in  the  principle  of  grammar  great  care  has  bet  n  taken  with 
their  use  of  grammer.  They  speak  with  great  correctness,  and  are  able  to  detect 
and  correct  errors  in  grammar. 
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( /)  Physiology. — The  class  is  composed  of  twelve  young  ladies.  They  have 
been  very  carefully  taught  and  have  evidently  taken  much  interest  in  their  work. 
They  were  examined  chiefly  upon  the  nervous  system,  the  special  senses,  the 
effects  of  alcohol  and  tobacco  and  how  to  prevent  disease.  Anew  feature  in  their 
work  was  or  is  "  First  aids  to  the  sick  and  injured,"  including  poisons  and  their 
antidotes.  This  part  of  their  course  has  been  taught  in  a  very  practical  manner 
and  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  service  to  them.  We  were  pleased  with  some 
incidental  remarks  from  a  few  of  the  older  pupils  that  showed  how  much  the 
class  appreciated  the  teacher's  work. 

4.  Mr.  McLean's  Glasses. 

(a)  Arithmetic. — Class  D.  Ten  seniors  and  fifteen  juniors.  Two  of  the  latter 
are  quite  incapable.  Limits  :  Definitions,  tables,  simple  rules,  easy  problems  and 
rapid  work.  The  "seniors  "  did  very  good  work  and  nine  of  the  "juniors."  The 
definitions  and  the  tables  they  know  accurately — easy  problems  in  mental  arith- 
metic they  can  solve  with  much  facility  and  can  apply  the  fundamental  rules  to 
practical  uses  as  well  as  can  b-^  expected.    The  order  and  attention  satisfactory. 

(6)  Geography. — Class  C.  Twelve  members.  Limit  of  work  :  Definitions 
and  Dominion  of  Canada  in  detail.  The  class  was  examined  pretty  minutely  a« 
to  the  Dominion  and  provinces,  their  boundaries,  chief  cities,  islands,  capes,  etc., 
as  to  their  resources,  railroads,  canals,  rivers,  trade  and  commerce.  The  answers, 
under  these  several  heads,  were  generally  satisfactory,  given  with  promptness  and 
given  willingly,  showing' that  the  members  of  the  class  had  been  well  drilled  by 
their  instructor. 

(c)  Natural  History. — This  class  (twenty-one  in  number)  contains  some  defec- 
tive children  and  some  imperfectly  acquainted  with  English.  The  teaching  is  objec- 
tive. The  objects,  difierent  kind  of  cereals,  mammals,  birds,  etc.  They  readily  select 
the  different  kinds  of  grain  and  nuts,  tell  where  and  how  they  grow,  their  uses,  etc. 
Among  the  mammals  and  birds  they  have  their  favorites — of  which  the  seal, 
kangaroo  and  flamingo  are  conspicuous.  They  describe  as  their  hands  move  from 
part  to  part,  with  much  minuteness  the  shape  of  the  head,  teeth,  ears,  nose,  neck, 
body,  legs,  tail,  claws,  etc.  This  object  teaching  might  be  carried  still  further 
with  advantage. 

(d)  Bible  History  and  Geography. — Class  B.  Twenty  members.  Limit  of 
work  :  Reigns  of  Saul  and  David  and  from  creation  to  the  end  of  Judges  in 
review — giving  ample  room  and  range  enough  for  the  most  ambitious.  The 
principal  epochs  of  the  primitive  and  the  mythological  times  were  pretty  well  gone 
into  and  the  answering  was,  as  a  rule,  good. 

(e)  Grammar. — Class  D.  This  is  the  primary  class  of  the  Institution  in  this 
subject.  There  are  eighteen  pupils  in  it.  They  were  examined  in  the  definitions, 
parts  of  speech  and  their  reflections,  correction  of  errors  in  grammar,  and  simple 
analysis.    The  average  mark  obtained  by  the  class  was  eighty-two  out  of  100. 

(/)  Reading. — C.  There  are  twenty-one  pupils  in  this  class.  They  read  in 
four  different  books.  Each  pupil  was  examined  individually  and  with  consider- 
able care,  to  test  his  ability  to  read  any  passage  in  his  book  by  opening  the  book 
at  random  and  having  the  pupil  read  more  or  less  of  that  page  ;  and  also  by 
placing  the  student's  finger  upon  isolated  words  ;  this  last  is  perhaps  the  best 
test.  The  great  majority  did  very  well.  They  were  examined  in  spelling  and 
meanings,  in  both  of  which  they  did  very  well. 

ig)  Writing. — B.  The  pupils  were  given  short  quotations,  capitals  and 
figures  to  write.  The  writing  is  very  fair,  and  shows  considerable  care  has  been 
taken  with  them. 
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5.  Mrs.  Murray's  Classes. 

(a)  Eeading. — D.  This  is  the  primary  class  in  this  subject.  The  pupils  are^ 
graded  into  three  divisions  according  to  their  advancement.  The  majority  of  the 
class  read  with  considerable  expression  and  are  evidently  fond  of  reading.  Their 
ability  to  distinguish  words  of  similar  form  was  very  marked.  Several  such 
tests  were  given  to  each  pupil  and  in  nearly  every  instance  the  correct  answer 
was  received.  The  pupils  evinced  in  every  case  a  determination  to  succeed  and 
when  their  answer  was  pronounced  correct  would  brighten  up  and  attack  the 
next  diflBcult  word  with  a  zest  that  was  very  pleasant  to  see.  A  good  foundation 
has  been  laid  for  good  reading.    Their  spelling  was  very  correct. 

(h)  Arithmetic. — E.  The  senior  division  of  this  class  was  examined  in 
addition,  subtraction  and  multiplication.  They  were  able  to  multiply  up  to- 
twelv^e  times  twenty.  Ten  problems  involving  the  use  of  these  rules  were  given 
to  the  nine  little  ones.  One  answered  all  ;  another,  nine  ;  three  others,  eight 
each  ;  the  rest  answered  seven  each,  a  very  good  evidence  of  careful  teaching. 

(c)  Kindergarten. — The  class  is  made  up  of  nine  boA^s  and  nine  girls.  We 
examined  their  folding,  weaving,  and  some  of  their  moulding  in  clay,  all  of  which 
is  ver}^  creditable  and  will  compare  very  favorably  with  that  of  seeing  children. 
The  teacher  gave  the  children  a  short  lesson  on  one  of  the  gifts.  Their  answering 
was  good.  We  then  had  a  couple  of  K.  G.  songs,  which  were  sung  better  than 
by  the  average  of  such  classes.  The  Kindergarten  is  in^many  of  its  departments 
well  adapted  for  the  blind,  giving  them  ideas  of  form  and  beauty  that  could  not 
be  obtained  in  any  other  way  ;  besides  this  the  songs  and  plays  and  indeed  the 
whole  tone  of  the  Kindergarten  seem  as  specially  suited  for  young  blind  children 
as  they  are  for  seeing  pupils. 

Physical  Culture. — We  cannot  close  this  report  without  some  reference  to 
the  Physical  Training  Department  of  the  Institution,  which  is  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  P.  J.  Padden.  We  witnessed  the  marching  and  calisthenic  exerciser 
of  the  girls,  many  of  them  approaching  womanhood,  and  nothing  could  be  better 
or  more  gracefully  done.  They  enjoy  the  drill,  the  importance  of  which  needs, 
no  comment.  The  tumbling,  parallel  bar  performances,  swinging,  etc.,  of  the 
boys  were  excellent  The  food  and  feeding  of  the  inmates  are  matters  of  great 
importance  and  we  have  had  opportunities  of  knowing  that  this  Department  is 
well  looked  after  by  the  careful  and  conscientious  Matron,  Miss  Dunn.  We  have 
to  thank  the  Principal  and  members  of  his  staff*  for  the  many  courtesies  extended 
to  us  during  the  examination. 

Respectfully  submitted.  M.  J.  KELLY, 

WILLIAM  WILKIXSOX, 

Brantford,  12th  July,  1898.  Exm miners. 


♦ 

REPORT  OF  MUSICAL  EXAMINER. 

Hamilton,  Jtne  1st.  1898. 

To  T.  F.  Chameeklaix,  E^q.,  M.D., 

Inspector  of  Asijlitms,  etc.,  Toronto. 

Sir, — Having  as  desired  revisited  the  Brantford  "  Institution  for  the  Blind 
and  personall}^  examined  all  the  music  clas>:es,  I  have  'again  to  report  a  satis- 
factory result. 
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The  regretted  death  of  Mrs.  Plevves — a  most  satisfactory  teacher,  and  estim- 
able lady — has  involved  a  new  appointment,  and  Miss  Crompton  is  now  filling  her 
place,  this  being  the  only  change  in  the  Faculty.  Mr.  Morris  has  continued  in 
sole  charge  of  the  organ  and  vocal  classes  (numbering  respectively  five  and  sixty  ), 
Miss  Moore  of  the  theoretical  and  musical  history  classes  (numbering  thirteen 
pupils)  while  the  sixt}^  piano  pupils  are  divided  among  the  three  teachers.  Good 
progress  is  shewn  in  all,  but  the  inevitable  disadvantages  attendant  on  loss  of 
sight  are  less  felt  in  the  study  of  the  organ,  theory,  and  vocal  music  than  in  the 
study  of  the  piano. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  in  all  the  pupils — even  among  th(- 
youngest —there  is  a  greater  capability  in  the  study  of  music  of  involved  con- 
struction than  is  common  among  seeing  pupils. 

Those  who  are  blind  may  go  over  less  ground,  but  they  go  over  it  more  care- 
fully, and  there  is  a  compensating  advantage  in  the  concentration  of  thought 
which  is  compelled  by  their  method  of  memorizing  from  point  print.  Thev  ofain 
in  exactness  as  they  lose  in  fluency. 

There  is  certainly  no  endeavor  in  this  Institution  to  create  star  pupils,  for 
all  seem  to  receive  equal  attention,  the  more  brilliant  pupils  obtaining  no  advan- 
tage at  the  expense  of  the  less  promising,  and  though  of  necessity,  there  is  a 
wide  divergence  in  results,  many  of  the  latter  have  made  far  better  progress 
than  would  have  been  expected  from  them. 

There  may  be  but  few^  possessing  sufficient  talents  and  energy,  to  over-ride 
their  disadvantages  in  professional  life,  but  some  have  done,  and  more  give  good 
promise  of  doing  so.  Mr.  Willie  Wells  (whose  untimely  death  last  year  was 
sincerely  mourned  by  all  that  knew  him)  was  an  example  of  the  first  class,  and 
others  follov>  ing  in  his  footsteps  are  now  tightino-  their  way  to  the  same  goal. 
Of  course,  those  possessing  any  power  of  sight,  however  impei-fect,  stand  at  great 
advantage. 

The  affiliation  of  the  Institution  with  the  Toronto  College  of  Music 
atlbrds  an  opportunity  of  testing  the  progress  of  students  by  an  accepted  stan- 
ilard,  and  one  male  pupil  succeeded  in  passing  the  regular  examination  in  theory 
of  the  Toronto  Conservatory  of  Music  last  Fall,  his  only  instructor  having  been 
Miss  Moore  of  the  Institution,  and  I  have  no  ejuestion  there  are  others  who  can 
achieve  the  same  success  if  they  so  desire. 

In  the  vocal  classes,  the  result  of  the  j^ear's  work  is  very  satisfactory. 
Everything  is  thorough I3'  memorized  and  several  part  songs  were  admirabl}' 
sung  by  the  senior  class,  the  Ha^^dn  Chorus  The  Heavens  are  Telling  "  with 
une  student  at  the  organ  and  four  more  at  two  pianos  as  accompanists,  being 
especially  eflfective. 

The  junior  class  also  sang  several  part  songs,  very  pleasantly,  interspersed 
with  solos  and  duets.  Among  the  solo  singers  was  the  child  mentioned  last  year, 
a-^  possessing  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  absolute  pitch,  who  though  at  present 
lacking  physical  strength  to  accomplish  much  gives  good  promise  for  the  future. 

The  gymnasium  still  gives  undeniable  evidence  of  its  educational  value,  in 
the  physique  of  the  students. 

Of  the  chapel  music  it  can  only  be  said  that  it  continues  what  it  has 
always  been,  a  model  of  congregational  singing,  principally  in  unison. 

As  upon  other  occasions,  I  have  to  thank  the  Principal  and  all  with  Avhom  I 
have  come  in  contact  for  their  kindness  and  willingness  to  assist  me. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  respectfully. 

R.  S.  AMBROSE. 

3  B 
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Maintenanck  Expenditures. 
For  the  year  ending  80th  September,  1898,  compared  with  preceding  year. 


No. 


Service. 


Year  ending  30th  September, 
1897. 


Total 
expendi 
tures, 
1897. 


Year  ending  30th  September, 
1898. 


1  Medicine  and  medical  comforts. . . 

2  Butchers'  meat,  fish  and  fowls  . .  . 

3  Flour,  bread  and  biscuits  

4  Butter  and  lard  

5  General  groceries  

6  Fruit  and  vegetables  

7  Bedding,  clothing  and  shoes   

8  Fuel,  wood,  coal  and  gas  

9  Lights— electric  and  gas   

10  Laundry  soap  and  cleaning  

11  Furniture  and  furnishing  

12  j  Farm  and  garden  —  feed  and  fodder 

13  Repairs  and  alterations  


14 

15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 


Advertising,  printing,  stationery 
and  postages   


Books,  apparatus  and  appliances. 

Miscellaneous  

Pupils'  sittings  at  church  

Rent  of  water  hydrants  

Extra  water  supply  

Salaries  and  wages   

Totals  


$  c 
128  65 

1,800  84 
674  9.S 
940 

1,301  22 
179  21 
780  38 

3,125  80 
844  2.H 
328  34 
540  70 
579  11 
674  49 

6,33  35 
986  04 
1,478  84 
242  00 
160  00 
53  26 
17,3.30  60 


32,  782  66 


Average  number  of  pupils  in  1897 — 128, 
Average  number  of  pupils  in  1898 — 129. 


Weekly 

cost 

per 
pupil. 

Y  ear '  y 
cost 
per 

pupil. 

Total 
expendi 
ture 
1898! 

Weekly 
cost 
per 
pupil. 

Yearly 
cost 

pupil. 

S  c.  m. 

$  c. 



$  c. 

S  c.  m. 

$  C 

1  9 

1  00 

103  ('2 

1  5 

79 

27  . 

14  06 

1,735  61 

25  8 

13  45 

10  7 

5  27 

672  56 

10 

5  21 

14  1 

7  35 

958  58 

14  2 

7  43 

19  5 

10  16 

1,.398  16 

20  8 

10  83 

2  3 

1  40 

355  73 

5  2 

2  75 

11  7 

6  09 

574  84 

8  5 

4  45 

4S  9 

24  42 

2,664  33 

39  7 

20  65 

12  6 

G  59 

884  10 

13  1 

6  85 

4  9 

2  56 

319  44 

4  7 

2  47 

8  1 

4  22 

522  18 

7  7 

4  04 

8  6 

4  52 

6*1  95 

9  5 

4  97 

10  1 

i 

5  26 

1,033  90 

15  3 

8  01 

1 

1        9  5 

4  94 

759  45 

11  2 

5  87 

14  2 

7  70 

1,069  75 

15  7 

8  21 

22  2 

11  55 

1,6.39  88 

24  4 

12  71 

3  6 

1  89 

248  00 

3  6 

1  92 

2  4 

1  25 

160  00 

2  3 

1  24 

.  7 

41 

67  19 

.  9 

50 

2  60  3 

1.35  .39 

17,780  48 

2  65  . 

137  84 

4  92  5 

256  11 

,3.3,589  15 

5  00  7 

260  38 
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TWENTY-EIGHTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF  THE 

INSPECTOR  OF  PRISONS  AND  PUBLIC  CHARITIES 

UPON  THE 

ONTARIO  INSTITUTION 

FOR  THE 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND 

BRANTEORD 

BEING  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  30th  SEPTEMBER, 

1899. 


PRINTED  BY  ORDER  OF 

THE:  LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  OF  ONTARIO 


TORONTO: 

WARWICK^BRO'S  &  RUTTER,  Printers,  Etc.,  68  and  70  Front  St.  West. 

1899. 


Office  of  the 
Inspector  of  Prisons  and  Public  Charities,  Ontario, 

Parliament  Buildings,  Toronto,  November,  1899. 

Sir, — -I  beg  to  transmit  herewith  the  Twenty-Eighth  Annual  Report  upon 
the  Institution  for  the  Instruction  and  Education  of  the  Blind,  at  Brantford,  for 
the  year  ending  30th  September,  1899. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

T.  F.  CHAMBERLAIN, 

Inspector. 

The  Honorable  J.  R.  Stratton,  MP.P., 

Provincial  Secretary. 
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PROVINCE  OF  ONTARIO  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF 

THE  BLIND,  BRANTFORD. 


TWENTY-EIGHTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF  THE 

INSPECTOR  OF  PRISONS  AND  PUBLIC  CHAKITIES 

OF  THE 

PROVINCE  OF  ONTARIO. 


Parliament  Buildings, 

Toronto,  November,  1899. 

To  His  Honour  The  Honourable  Sir  Oliver  Mowat,  Knight  Grand  Gross  of  the 
Most  Distinguished  Order  of  Saint  Michael  and  Saint  George,  Member  of 
the  Queens  Privy  Council  for  Canada,  and  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the 
Province  of  Ontario. 

May  it  Please  Your  Honour: 

I  have  the  honour  to  submit  herewith  the  Twenty-eighth  Annual  Report 
upon  the  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  at  Brantford,  for  the  year 
ending  30th  September,  1899. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
Your  Honour's  most  obedient  servant, 

J.  R.  STl^ATTON, 

Provincial  Secretary. 
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THE  INSTITUTION 


FOR  THE 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 


TWENTY-EIGHTH  ANNUAL  EEPOET. 

In  presenting  my  report  upon  the  work  of  this  Institution  for  the  year  ending 
September  30bh,  1899,  it  is  not  my  desire  to  make  any  lengthy  remarks  in  reference  to  its 
management  and  the  course  of  instruction  imparted  to  the  pupils. 

The  very  full  reports  of  the  Principal,  Instructors  and  Examiners  which  are  sub- 
mitted give  in  detail  the  work  done  during  the  year. 

The  past  history  of  this  Institution  entitles  it  to  a  foremost  position  with  similar 
institutions  in  Canada,  and  in  other  countries. 

The  Principal  and  the  Teachers  have,  with  undiminished  zeal,  applied  their  energies 
to  the  utmost  in  furthering  the  interests  of  the  pupils  attending  the  school. 

There  have  been  but  few  changes  in  the  teaching  staflf  and  officers  during  the  past 
year,  and  those  changes  have  nob  in  any  way  militated  against  the  interests  of  the 
Institution. 

The  farm  proper  yielded  its  usual  returns,  although,  owing  to  the  dry  season,  the 
potatoes  and  other  vegetables  were  a  short  crop. 

The  Officers,  Teachers  and  Instructors  have  diligently  discharged  their  several  duties 
and  have  at  all  times  been  courteous  and  attentive  in  rendering  me  every  assistance  in 
connection  with  the  Institution. 

During  the  first  part  of  the  year  diphtheria  made  its  appearance  among  the  children 
and  caused  considerable  anxiety  to  the  officers.  About  150,  including  officers  and  pupils 
were  treated  with  anti-toxin,  which  seemed  to  have  a  good  effect  in  preventing  the  spread 
of  the  disease.  This  was  followed  by  another  epidemic  in  the  form  of  "la  grippe,"  which 
caused  a  good  deal  of  sickness.  The  Principal  was  prostrated  with  pneumonia  for  some 
weeks  and  unable  to  attend  to  his  duties,  although  the  pupils  did  uot  suffer  in  conse- 
quence, as  Mr.  Wickens  attended  not  only  to  his  duties  as  teacher  but  performed  the 
duties  of  principal  until  Mr.  D/mond  recovered. 

[7] 
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The  moral  training  and  instruction  imparted  to  the  pupils  during  the  year  was  care- 
fully attended  to,  the  Roman  Catholic  children  receiving  the  same  attention  from  teachers 
And  ofi^cers  of  their  own  persuasion  as  in  the  case  of  the  Protestant  children. 

A  circulating  library  has  been  established  for  the  benefit  of  the  blind  throughout 
the  Province,  and  is  of  great  advantage,  not  only  to  those  who  have  attended  the  Insti- 
tution, but  to  those  who  have  never  had  the  advantage  of  attending  a  school  for  the  blind* 

Very  satisfactory  progress  has  been  made  by  the  pupils  in  music,  piano  tuning, 
literature,  type-writing,  willow  work,  fancy  work,  cooking,  etc.,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
reports  submitted  herewith. 

The  average  attendance  of  pupils  has  been  about  the  same  as  in  past  years.  A  few 
pupils  have  been  admitted  from  the  out  lying  provinces  upon  special  conditions.  The 
yearly  per  capita  expense  was  $8.16  less  than  for  the  previous  year. 

The  domestic  management  of  the  Institution  has  been  carefully  attended  to  by  the 
matron  and  others  in  charge  under  her. 

The  building  and  grounds  have  been  kept  in  a  good  state  of  repair  and  present  an 
attractive  appearance.  The  usual  repairs  to  class-rooms,  pianos,  maps,  etc.,  were  made 
during  the  vacation. 

The  appended  tables  and  statistics  give  full  information  as  to  the  pupils  and  their 
management. 

Inspection. 

I  made  an  inspection  of  this  Institution  on  the  9th  September. 

The  building  has  been  renovated  during  the  summer  vacation  and  made  ready  for  the 
reception  of  the  pupils  on  re-opening  on  the  13th  inst. 

The  grounds,  as  well  as  the  outbuildings,  have  been  kept  in  good  condition,  and  the 
work  done  upon  the  farm  has  been  better  than  in  past  years.  Owing  to  the  dryness  of 
the  season  the  root  crop  was  not  up  to  our  expectations. 

A  new  cooking  range  has  been  placed  in  the  kitchen,  the  old  one  being  defective  and 
worn  out. 


PRCNOIPAUS  REPORT. 


Ontario  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

Brantford,  October  Ist,  1899. 

T.  F.  Chamberlain.  Esq.,  M.D., 

Inspector. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  subaiit  my  report  for  the  year  ending  September  30th, 
1899. 

The  session  which  was  brought  to  a  close  on  the  14th  of  June  was,  in  many  respects, 
a  trying  one.  At  its  very  commencement  a  visitation  of  diphtheria  was  the  cause  for 
some  anxiety,  and,  of  course,  elaborate  precautions  against  the  spread  of  the  disease. 
These  included  a  very  free  use  of  anti-toxin,  some  150  officers,  domestic?  and  pupils 
being  inoculated,  with  the  most  satisfactory  results.  Only  eight  (all  pupils)  were  attacked 
and  not  a  single  case  occurred  to  any  one  submitted,  before  symptons  developed,  to 
anti-toxine  treatment.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  for  how  long  a  period  the  effects  of  the 
anti-toxin  would  remain  in  the  system,  but  the  above  fact  should  certainly  encourage  its 
use  by  all  those  on  whom  the  responsibility  for  the  health  and  safety  of  a  large  number  of 
persons,  as  in  this  instance,  rests.  The  ameliorating  influence  of  the  remedy  on  cases 
already  under  medical  care,  in  their  early  stage,  was  also  very  observable.  The  progress  of  the 
malady  appeared  to  be  almost  immediately  arrested  after  inoculation.  Consequently,  all 
our  cases  but  one  assumed  a  mild  form.  In  the  exceptional  instance  the  pupil  had  with- , 
held  the  fact  from  her  officers  that  she  was  troubled  with  a  sore-throat  until  some  forty- 
eight  hours  had  elapsed,  and  she  suffered  severely  for  her  lack  of  prudence.  The  pupils, 
who  were  kept  informed  day  by  day  of  the  course  of  affairs,  behaved  admirably,  and 
showed  no  symptoms  of  panic  or  needless  alarm  at  the  presence  among  them  of  so 
unwelcome  a  visitant.  It  may  also  be  noted  that  no  inconvenient  effects  attended  the  use 
of  the  anti-toxin  in  any  case.  The  Institution  did  not  escape  from  the  epidemic  of  la 
grippe  which  prostrated  so  many  of  both  the  old  and  the  young  during  the  past  winter. 
Among  the  pupils  its  effects  were  not  serious  and  a  brief  absence  from  classes  only  was 
necessary.  But  this  occurred  to  a  considerable  number  and  interference  with  the  regu- 
larity of  class  work  was  inevitable.  In  the  latter  part  of  December  the  Principal  was 
attacked  and  the  complaint  developed  into  one  of  bronchial  pneumonia,  the  result  being  his 
inability  to  take  any  active  part  in  the  work  of  the  Institution  for  three  months.  He 
desires  in  mentioning,  as  in  duty  bound,  the  cause  of  so  protracted  a  period  of  incapacity, 
to  bear  publicly  his  testimony  to  the  admirable  manner  in  which  the  acting-principal, 
Mr.  W.  B.  Wickens,  and  the  whole  staff  of  officers  co  operated  in  preserving  discipline 
and  effectively  carrying  on  the  daily  routine  of  the  Institution.  I  shall  do  the  pupils,  too, 
only  justice  in  saying  that  their  conduct  indicated  a  desire  that  no  needless  trouble  should 
be  given  to  those  in  charge  under  such  unusual  circumstances. 

Looking  back  over  the  session,  and  reflecting  on  the  causes  that  might  have  perilled 
the  efficiency  of  the  work,  I  feel  that  the  record  we  are  able  to  present  is  one  calling  for 
thankfulness  and  justifying  congratulation. 

Biblical  Instruction. 

In  my  last  report  I  was  able  to  refer  with  pleasure  to  the  fact  that  instruction  in 
the  contents  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  had  become  part  of  our  regular  daily  curriculum. 
This  had  been  made  all  the  easier  inasmuch  as  our  teachers,  of  various  religious  com- 
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munions,  are  all  persons  of  large  experience,  and  possess  the  discretion  it  brings  with  it. 
They  have,  too,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  a  devout  reverence  for  the  Sacred  Word,  and 
thus  are  capable  of  making  its  study  both  interesting  and  profitable  to  their  pupils.  As 
a  consequence  the  way  in  which  the  several  Bible  classes  acquitted  themselves  at  the  exam- 
ination in  June  was  most  creditable  and  encouraging.  Our  staff  is  so  constituted  that  no 
difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  providing  for  our  Roman  Catholic  pupils  the  same  priv- 
ileges, in  this  regard,  that  others  have  enjoyed.  They  have  a  member  of  their  own  church 
for  their  teacher,  and  use  the  Douay  version  of  the  Bible  with  such  references  as  are  con- 
sistent with  their  belief.  The  amount  of  information  gained  by  this  class  during  the 
session  was  very  noticeable.  We  have  now  increased  to  a  full  lesson  space  the  time  daily 
devoted  to  Bible  study.    It  takes  its  place  first  in  the  classes  of  the  day. 

Type-writing. 

In  last  year's  report  attention  was  drawn  to  the  introduction  of  type-writing  as  an 
addition  to  our  curriculum.  Several  pupils  made  good  progress  in  this  direction  last  ses- 
sion, and,  with  the  purchase  of  three  additional  machines,  and  some  re-organization  of 
classes,  we  are  now  able  to  have  sixteen  pupils  under  instruction  at  one  time,  and  hope 
to  have  from  thirty  to  forty  fairly  competent  type-writers  at  the  end  of  the  current 
session. 

Circulating  Library  for  the  Blind. 

The  action  of  the  Dominion  government  in  securing  legislation  which  provides  for 
the  free  transmission  of  embossed  books  for  the  Blind  by  the  mails,  has  been  generously 
supplemented  by  a  vote  of  the  Ontario  Legislature  of  a  sum  of  money  to  be  applied  to 
*  the  purchase  of  a  circulating  library  for  the  benefit  of  the  adult  blind  of  the  Province. 
Books  suited  to  their  several  needs  are  now  en  route  ;  a  room  has  been  selected  for  the 
purpose,  and  we  hope  very  soon  to  announce  that  all  is  ready  for  business.  The  system 
required  varies  with  the  surrounding  conditions.  Persons  who  have  been  educated  at 
this  Institutioii  will  usually  retain  the  use  of  the  Point- print  method,  or  dotted  cipher. 
But  a  large  proportion  of  the  Blind  have  lost  their  vision  at  a  more  or  less  advanced  age 
and,  by  them,  the  point-print  is  seldom  attainable.  But,  in  the  old  English,  or  "Moon'^ 
system,  any  one  may  find  learning  to  read  easy,  that  is  any  one  who  has,  previously  to 
becoming  blind,  learned  to  read  ordinary  type.  One  intelligent  blind  student  of  the 
"  Moon  "  lately  asserted  that  he  had  learned  to  read  with  it  in  half  an  hour.  The  alpha- 
bet in  Moon  "  characters  is  appended  to  every  volume  published,  and  only  practice  is 
required  to  read  with  reasonable  facility.  The  pleasure  experienced  by  those  who  have, 
in  losing  their  vision  in  middle  life,  or  old  age,  been  cut  ofi[  from  the  enjoyment  and  com- 
fort the  ability  to  read  affords,  in  finding  that  the  means  for  this  profitable  and  pleasur- 
able employment  of  their  time  still  exists,  amply  repays  the  little  trouble  conducting  such 
a  library  entails.  A  moderate  sum  will  be  required  annually  to  supply  additional  litera- 
ture of  the  class  that  may  be  found  to  be  most  in  demand. 

Pupil  Population. 

I  have  pointed  out  before  now  that  the  time  at  which  this  report  is  compiled  so 
soon  after  the  vacation,  does  not  permit  of  a  fair  showing  being  made  of  the  pupil  popu- 
lation. It  inevitably  happens  that  quite  a  number  have  not  returned  at  the  end  of  the 
month,  when  the  Session  has  only  opened  on  the  thirteenth  of  September  or  thereabouts 
of  the  same  month.  We  have  now  on  the  register  120,  of  whom  sixty-three  are  males 
and  fifty-seven  females.  The  past  session  closed  with  a  pupil  population  of  134,  and  I 
shall  now  account  for  the  difference  in  these  figures. 
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The  pupils  who  have  retired  or  who  have  not  reported  themselves  this  session  are  as 
follows  : — 


Males. 

Total. 

2 

2 

Graduated  from  piano-tuning  department. . .  . 

4 

4 

Found  employment  in  factory  (partial  course) 

1 

1 

2 

3 

Graduated  in  industrial  work 

(advanced  in  other  classes) 

4 

4 

Detained  at  home  for  operations  or  ill-health 

2 

2 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

Detained  at  home  for  domestic  reasons  .... 

1 

1 

2 

12 

13 

25 

This  shows  the  number  of  pupils  of  last  session  who  have  returned  to  be  109,  repre- 
sented by  57  males  and  52  females.  To  these  have  to  be  added  two  re-admisssons  of 
former  pupils  who  were  not  on  the  register  of  1898-9,  one  male  and  one  female,  and  nine 
new  pupils,  five  males  and  four  females  as  follows  : 

Ages                                                   Males.  Females.  Total. 

Thirty  years   1  1 

Twenty-three   1  1 

Twenty -two                                                  1  . .  1 

Twenty-one                                                  1  .  1 

Fifteen                                                        1  ...  1 

Twelve  .   1  1 

Ten   1  1 

Seven                                                        1  . .  1 

Six   1  1 

5  4  9 

The  complete  return  will  therefore  stand  as  follows : — 

Males.      Females.  Total. 

Pupils  of  1898-9    57  52  109 

Re  admission  of  former  pupils   1  1  2 

New  pupils   5  4  9 

63  57  120 

This  is  just  one  less  than  was  shown  by  the  return  at  the  same  period  last  year. 
With  those  who  are  temporarily  detained,  all  or  nearly  all  of  whom  may  be  expected  to  re- 
port themselves  at  the  New  Year,  if  not  earlier,  and  cases  that  are  now  the  subjects  of 
enquiry  or  correspondence,  it  is  probable  the  numbers  of  last  year  will  be  nearly  or  quite 
sustained.  I  may  repeat  the  opinion,  however,  expressed  in  former  reports,  that  the 
supply  of  those  eligible  for  the  advantages  of  the  Institution  is  gradually  lessening,  and 
that,  too,  irrespective  of  the  increase  of  population.  The  causes  for  this  probably  are  : — 
(1)  Prompt  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  eyes  in  the  earliest  days  of  the  child's  exist- 
ence, (this  has  been  the  subject  of  legislation  in  the  States  and  Great  Britain;;  (2)  The 
progress  of  ophthalmic  science,  and  the  establishment  of  infirmaries  for  eye  treatment 
attached  to  our  principal  hospitals  •  (3)  increased  intelligence  on  the  part  of  the  public, 
leading  to  recourse  being  had  to  skilled  oculists,  and  the  discrediting  of  quacks  ;  and  (4) 
greater  discrimination  in  regard  to  the  encouragement  of  immigration.  In  this  last  par- 
ticular I  have  noticed  a  remarkable  change  of  late  years.  Applications  to  admit  immi- 
grants as  pupils  who,  after  a  comparatively  short  residence  in  Canada  had  become  blind. 
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were  then  frequent,  now  they  are  seldom  heard  of.  It  is  only  of  late  years  that  attention 
has  been  particularly  called  to  the  necessity  for  remedial  treatment  under  the  first  head. 
But  the  fact  that  of  the  pupils  in  attendance  at  the  time  of  the  oculist's  visit  in  1898, 
one  hundred  and  thirty  four  in  number,  no  less  than  twenty-three  cases,  or  17  per  cent , 
were  attributable  to  neglect  of  the  precautions  suggested,  is  a  matter  calling  for  grave 
consideration.  The  tampering  with  the  delicate  organs  of  vision,  the  waste  of  time  and 
loss  of  money  involved  in  dependence  upon  quacks,  either  of  the  piously  deluded  or 
purely  mercenary  order,  or  a  combination  ot  both,  should  be  rigorously  suppressed.  In 
connection  with  the  practice  of  the  skilled  oculist  it  often  happens  that,  if  only  a  pa»'tial 
measure  of  success  attends  his  efforts,  he  secures  for  the  patient  such  a  measure  of  vision 
as  suffices  for  the  ordinary  duties  of  life,  and  thus  supplies  a  reason  for  non-attendance  at 
an  Institution.  It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that,  in  not  a  few  instances,  surgical 
treatment  and  education  proceed  concurrently.  Pupils  are  examined  by  the  specialist  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  session  and  arrangements  are  made, — parental  approval  being 
obtained — for  treatment  during  the  vacation  or  at  such  times  as  may  be  moat  con- 
venient. 

The  Literary  Classes. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Bible  classes  and  type-writing  already  referred  to  there  is 
not  much  that  is  new  to  report  in  regard  to  literary  work.  The  type-writers  constitute 
the  senior  writing  class,  and  are  taught  by  the  senior  literary  teacher,  Mr.  W.  B. 
Wickens.  The  retirement  of  rather  a  large  number  of  older  and  more  advanced  pupils 
has  been  well  met  by  a  laudable  ambition  on  the  part  of  their  successors  in  the  ranks, 
and  the  steady  perseverance  of  their  instructors.  The  instruction  of  the  blind  involves 
an  amount  of  painstaking  effort  and  attention  to  individual  capacities  that  only  a  most 
conscientious  devotion  to  duty  can  supply.  The  reports  of  the  examiners  of  the  literary 
classes  deals  with  the  progress  of  the  several  classes  in  detail. 

The  Music  Classes. 

The  music  classes  have  suffered  like  the  literary  branch  from  the  same  cause.  This 
has  been  especially  true  cf  the  male  pupils.  Most  of  our  male  music  pupils  take  up  piano 
tuning,  and,  when  they  are,  or  think  themselves  competent,  to  graduate  from  the  latter 
branch,  they  are  willing  to  sacrifice  something  on  the  piano  or  organ  in  order  to  begin 
life  for  themselves.  This  is  a  natural  and,  within  limits,  a  laudable  motive.  But  it 
detracts  somewhat  from  the  reputation  of  the  Institution  for  turning  out  finished  musical 
students  which  it  might  otherwise  enjoy  However,  we  have  no  cause  to  be  ashamed  of 
the  work  done  in  any  year  in  this  department.  In  my  last  report  I  mentioned  a  youth 
who  had  then  but  recently  graduated,  as  having  passed  examinations  with  much  credit  at 
the  Toronto  Conservatory  of  Music.  He  has  since  taken  the  second  examination  at 
Trinity  College,  Toronto,  for  Bachelor  of  Music,  and  will,  doubtles,  in  due  course  be 
entitled  to  add  the  desired  "  Mus.  Bach."  to  his  name.  Two  of  our  female  pupils,  one  of 
whom  was  named  as  having  taken  the  second  examination  in  theory  last  year,  have  this 
year  passed  the  intermediate  in  theory  at  the  Conservatory  with  first-class  honors,  and  a 
third  much  younger  student  took  the  junior  in  theory  very  successfully.  It  is  not  alone 
however,  in  these  specific  results  that  the  beneficial  effects  of  our  musical  course  of  instruc- 
tion are  to  found.  For  obvious  reasons  the  use  of  music  as  a  profession,  or  public  exhi- 
bitions of  musical  talent,  are  often  denied  to  the  blind  student.  Especially  is  this  the 
case  with  female  pupils.  But  even  ordinary  musical  attainments  give  almost  unlimited 
pleasure  to  their  possessor,  as  well  as  to  others,  and  this  is  especially  the  case  with  those 
who  have  been  members  of  the  vocal  class  and  also  trained  in  congregational  singing. 

Piano  Tuning. 

Where  the  necessary  physical  qualifications  exist  this  is,  without  doubt,  the  moat 
profitable  branch  of  study  for  our  male  pupils.  In  my  report  for  1897  I  described  the 
eff'orts  made  year  by  year  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  this  department.  Hitherto  our 
instructor  has  been  non-resident  and  attended  two  days  in  the  week  only.  Too  much  can- 
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not  be  said  in  praise  of  the  interest  taken  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Raymond,  who  filled  the  office  of 
piano-tuning  instructor  for  some  eighteen  years  in  the  progress  of  the  pupils  while  here, 
and  their  welfare  after  graduating.  Being  well  known  in  the  trade  Mr  Raymond  was 
often  able,  by  an  introduction  to  a  manufactory,  to  give  the  retiring  pupil  a  good  start  in 
life.  He  secured,  too,  in  this  way,  the  access  of  blind  tuners  to  the  good- will  of  em- 
ployers, to  whom  the  idea  of  a  blind  man  tuning  a  piano  had  been  strange.  To-day, 
graduates  of  this  Institution  are  to  be  found  in  most  of  the  principal  piano  factories  in 
Ontario,  and  some  in  very  lucrative  positions.  In  the  art  of  tuning,  too,  Mr.  Raymond 
had  a  high  reputation,  and  as  he  had  received  his  first  lessons  in  the  Institution,  he  was 
in  every  respect  closely  identified  with  us.  His  appointment  to  the  responsible  position 
of  post  master  of  the  city  of  Brantford  has  now,  however,  severed  the  bond  of  official 
relationship.  This  has  given  an  opportunity  for  another  step  onward,  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  resident  Instructor,  who  will  give  his  exclusive  attention  to  the  pupils  of  the 
tuning  class  and  be  able  to  superintend  not  only  their  lessens  but  their  practice.  In  the 
work  of  repairing,  too,  I  anticipate  great  advantage  from  this  arracgemeut.  Mr.  Jas.  A. 
Hayter,  the  new  instructor,  is  recommended  by  some  of  the  first  firms  in  the  trade  as 
exceptionally  well  qualified  for  both  tuning  and  repairing.  He  will  join  us  at  an  early 
day.  The  success  of  the  tuning  class  graduates  generally  has  been  most  encouraging. 
I  believe  all  are  doing  well  who  deserve  to  do  well,  and  my  information  of  failures  from 
personal  defects  comprises  very  few  indeed. 

The  Willow  Shop. 

I  have  much  pleasure,  while  submitting  the  report  of  the  Trade  Instructor,  in  notic- 
ing the  useful  feature  in  the  past  season's  work  to  which  Mr.  Truss  particularly  alludes, 
The  means  of  recreation  possessed  by  blind  lads  are  necessarily  limited  ;  they  have  not 
the  out-of  school  tasks  of  sighted  students,  and  a  lack  of  occupation  is  not  conducive  to 
good  order.  The  youths  in  question  are  mostly  of  from  fourteen  to  fifteen  years  of  age 
and  full  of  life  and  activity.  Many  of  them  will  not  ultimately  take  the  work-shop 
course,  but,  meanwhile,  they  a^-e  putting  in  a  certain  measure  of  spare  time  very  usefully 
and  profitably  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  a  firm  but  kindly  teacher  and  acquir- 
ing a  knowledge  that  may  some  day  be  turned  to  good  account.  The  information 
recently  received  from  former  pupils  who  are  wholly  or  partially  occupied  in  the  willow 
and  rattan  work  industry  has  been  very  satisfactory.    The  Instructor  reports  as  follows  : — 

Trade  Instructor's  Report. 

To  THE  Principal, — 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  report  upon  the  operations  of  the  workshop 
during  the  year  ending  September  30th,  1899. 

The  session  has  been  one  of  fair  progress  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  engaged  in  learn- 
ing rattan  work,  willow  work,  and  cane-chair  seating. 

The  forming  of  a  large  class  of  boys  to  learn  cane  seating  is  perhaps  the  most  promi- 
nent feature  of  shop  work  during  the  session.  Qaite  a  number  of  these  youths  are  now 
able  to  repair  cane  seated  chairs ;  some  of  them  are  now  learning  to  make  toy  chairs,  toy- 
cradles,  etc.,  etc.,  upon  models  devised  for  them. 

The  ordinary  work  of  the  session  closed  with  the  graduation  of  two  young  men  who 
received  outfits  adapted  to  their  special  needs  and  requirements.  Fair  success  is  attend- 
ing their  efforts  to  gain  a  livelihood  by  industry  and  self-help. 

The  pupils  who  were  supplied  with  material  in  order  that  they  might  be  employed 
profitably  during  the  vacation  have  returned  very  much  encouraged  with  their  success  in 
making  sales  of  the  work  they  turned  out. 


Oct.  1,  1899. 


(Signed), 


Thomas  Truss, 

Trade  Instructor. 
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Sewing  and  Knitting. 

These  classes  have  long  maintained  a  high  state  of  efficiency  under  their  respective 
teachers,  and  knitting  affords  an  attractive  employment  to  a  large  number  of  the  female 
pupils  in  other  than  school  hours.  The  knowledge  obtained  of  the  sewing  machine  and 
its  various  attachments,  with  all  of  which  the  girls  become  familiar,  makes  the  help  of  the 
blind  daughter  invaluable  in  the  domestic  circle. 

The  Cooking  Glass. 

This  class  was  conducted  with  much  spirit  and  interest  during  the  past  session.  The 
progress  and  attainments  of  the  pupils  are  mentioned  in  a  very  complimentary  sense  by 
the  Literary  Examiners  who  witnessed  the  class  in  practical  operation.  Without  struc- 
tural alterations  or  additions,  it  is  not  possible  to  do  full  justice  to  our  efforts  in  this 
direction.  But  the  best  use  possible  is  made  of  the  space  and  means  at  our  disposal. 
The  retirement  of  Mrs.  Murray,  the  teacher  of  the  class,  who  was  also  directress  ot  the 
Kindergarten,  has  been  followed  by  the  appointment  of  Miss  Winnifred  Messmore  to  the 
vacancy  thus  created,  and  the  credentials  that  lady  brings  with  her  give  me  the  highest 
confidence  in  her  qualifications. 

Health.— Discipline. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  appearance  of  diphtheria  at  the  commencement  of 
the  past  session  and  the  means  adopted  to  meet  it.  Since  that  time  the  general  health  of 
the  institution  has  given  no  cause  for  anxiety.  The  pupils  who  have  returned,  subse- 
quent to  the  late  vacation,  have  presented  a  very  healthy  appearance.  One  case  of  sick- 
ness, ending,  I  deeply  regret  to  say  fatally,  has,  however,  to  be  recorded.  Early  in  the 
past  session  one  of  our  senior  male  pupils  showed  symptoms  of  constitutional  delicacy. 
Walter  O.  Prittie  was  a  young  man  of  much  promise,  and  greatly  esteemed  both  by  his 
fellow  pupils  and  his  officers.  He  had  made  excellent  progress  in  the  musical  department, 
and  was  prepared  to  graduate  from  the  piano-tuning  class.  The  disease,  which  proved  to 
be  of  a  tubercular  nature,  did  not  yield  to  treatment,  and  on  the  3rd  of  April  he  peace- 
fully passed  away. 

I  may  also  record  here  the  death  of  George  Henry  Kerr  (non-resident),  and  for  many 
years  a  faithful  servant  of  the  Institution  as  teamster.  He  had  been  frequently  incapaci- 
tated for  work  by  the  disease  which  ultimately  proved  fatal,  but  this  was  cheerfully  met 
in  the  hope  that  the  disorder  might  be  overcome  and  a  worthy  man  spared  to  his  family 
and  employers.    The  former  have  had  the  warm  sympathy  of  all  who  knew  him  here. 

Discipline  has  been  well  maintained  during  the  year.  The  conduct  of  the  pupils  gen- 
erally has  left  little  to  be  desired.  Youthful  minds  will  sometimes  betray  a  too  sportive 
tendency,  and  erratic  youths  have  to  be  taught  that  the  way  of  the  transgressors  is  hard, 
or  at  least  can  be  made  uncomfortable,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  penalties  of  misconduct  can  be 
administered  with  a  light  hand,  and  it  is  hoped  are  always  based  on  reasonable  principles. 

Farms. — Grounds,  Etc. 

The  protracted  drought  during  the  past  summer,  covering  a  large  district  in  the 
south-western  counties  of  Oatario,  has  affected  our  farm  productiveness  very  seriously. 
For  three  months,  just  in  the  growing  time,  the  rainfall  was  limited  to  three  or  four 
showers  falling  with  long  intervals  between.  During  this  period  there  was  little  or  no 
development  and,  when  a  change  came,  it  was  too  late  to  produce  decided  results.  It 
will  follow,  I  fear  as  a  consequence,  that  our  stock  of  potatoes  will  run  short  and  have 
to  be  supplemented  by  purchases  outside.  Last  year  we  had  quite  a  large  quantity  to 
sell.    How  far  our  root  crop  will  meet  the  demand  has  yet  to  be  ascertained. 

The  grounds  have  increased  in  beauty  from  year  to  year,  although,  for  the  last  few 
years,  the  additions  made  have  been  very  trifling.  I  regret  that  we  have  no  person 
specially  appointed  to  keep  the  ornamental  part  of  the  estate  in  better  order.    The  farm 
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hands  are  at  their  busiest  just  when  the  trees  and  evergreens  most  r*  quire  attention. 
Nor  do  they,  as  a  rule,  possess  the  particular  qualifications  the  circuoastances  demand. 
With  such  assistance  our  surroundings  would  be  as  neat  and  trim  as  they  deserve  to  be. 

Improvements. 

No  improvements  of  any  importance  have  been  required  in  the  buildings  during  the 
past  year,  with  the  exception  of  the  standing  demand  for  the  extension  of  the  east  wing, 
without  which  the  Institution  can  never  be  complete.  I  went  so  fully  into  the  details  of 
this  matter  in  my  last  report  that  a  repetition  of  the  argument  is  unnecessary.  But  I 
must  urge  a  reperusal  of  it  on  all  whom  it  may  concern.  The  fact  that  to-day,  at  the 
very  beginning  of  the  session,  and  after  the  loss  at  the  late  vacation  of  rather  more  than 
the  usual  number  of  female  pupils,  we,  nevertheless,  have  our  full  complement  in  the 
girls'  dormitories,  with  the  prospect  of  additions  in  the  near  future,  shows  that,  on  that 
ground,  enlargement  is  still  much  needed.  The  other  causes  for  such  an  improvement 
are  as  numerous  and  as  weighty  as  ever.  Our  experience  of  the  urgent  need  for  greater 
accommodation  during  the  presence  of  the  outbreak  of  diphtheria,  already  referred  to, 
was  painful,  and  had  not  the  epidemic  been  checked,  every  female  pupil  would  have  been 
more  or  less  imperilled.  Health,  discipline  and  proper  facilities  for  work  are  all  involved 
in  the  proposed  extension. 

The  necessity  for  conveying  pianos  to  the  upper  part  of  the  building  is  a  frequent 
source  of  difficulty  and  even  danger.  It  is  most  desirable  that  this  should  be  overcome 
by  the  erection  of  a  hoist  or  elevator,  and  I  hope  provision  may  be  made  for  this  in  the 
next  estimates. 

The  roads  through  the  grounds  are  in  bad  condition,  not  having  had  any  substantial 
repairs  since  they  were  constructed.  It  would  be  desirable  to  have  them  put  in  order 
under  good  advice  from  the  government  expert  in  that  department. 

Visitors.—  Acknowledgments. 

The  Institution  is  a  great  object  of  interest  to  visitors  to  Brantford,  and  they  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  afforded  for  seeing  it,  in  large  numbers.  No  limitations  are 
imposed  on  the  inspection  of  the  classes  within  school  hours.  In  the  month  of  May  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  receiving  the  school  teachers  of  the  county,  who,  as  in  some  former  years,^ 
held  one  session  of  their  annual  convention  in  our  hall.  The  speaker  of  the  evening  was 
Professor  Hutton,  of  Toronto  University,  who  gave  an  interesting  address  on  "  Oxford 
Types."  These  re-unions  of  the  educationists  of  the  district,  who  were  well  represented 
on  the  occasion,  are  as  delightful  as  they  are  intellectually  profitable.  Our  relations 
with  our  city  neighbors  pf  all  classes  continue  to  be  of  the  most  agreeable  character,  and 
to  the  clergy  and  others  who  give  us  special  help  and  attention  my  warm  acknowledg- 
ments are  once  more  due. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  H.  DYMOND, 

Principal. 
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Rules. 

Any  blind  person  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  may  apply  to  be  placed  on  the  list  of 
borrowers. 

Applicants,  on  writing  to  the  Principal,  will  receive  a  paper  to  be  filled  up  with 
name  and  address  ;  also  a  form  of  certificate  to  be  signed  by  a  clergyman  or  public 
official,  by  way  of  identification.    From  ex-pupils  this  certificate  will  not  be  required. 

Books  will  be  mostly  in  the  New  York  point,  and  in  the  English  or  "moon"  type. 
The  latter  meets  the  case  of  persons  who  have  become  blind  after  attaining  middle  age 
or  who  have  not  learned  the  point  system. 

Borrowers  may  have  the  use  of  one  book  per  month,  and  must  return  it  within  a 
month  from  the  date  of  borrowing,  unless  an  extension  of  the  time  is  granted  on  request. 

Books  will  be  mailed  in  strong  wrappers.  The  wrapper  should  be  preserved  and, 
when  the  book  is  returned,  the  wrapper  can  be  reversed  and  a  label  with  address  will  be 
shown. 

Damage  to  books  or  neglect  to  return  them  within  tiie  time  specified,  will  lead  to 
removal  from  the  list  of  borrowers. 

In  the  event  of  infectious  disease  of  any  kind  existing  in  a  house  inhabited  by  a 
borrower  no  books  should  be  borrowed  during  the  period  of  infection.  If  the  disease 
appears  after  borrowing,  the  Principal  should  be  notified  of  the  fact  when  the  book  is 
returned. 

A.  H.  DYMOND, 

Principal. 
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Statistics  for  the  Year  Ending  30th  September,  1899. 


I.  —  Att  endance. 


Attendance  for  portion  of  year  ending  September  30,  1872. 

for  year  ending  30th  September,  1873  

1874  


1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

188 

1883. 

1884. 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 


Male. 

Female. 

1  OtHk 

20 

14 

34 

44 

24 

68 

66 

46 

112 

89 

50 

139 

84 

64 

148 

76 

72 

148 

91 

84 

175 

100 

J  00 

200 

5 

93 

198 

103 

98 

•201 

94 

73 

167 

89 

72 

160 

71 

69 

140 

86 

74 

160 

93 

71 

164 

93 

62 

•  55 

94 

62 

156 

99 

58 

167 

95 

69 

J  64 

91 

67 

158 

8.=S 

70 

155 

90 

64 

154 

84 

(i« 

150 

82 

68 

150 

72 

69 

141 

76 

73 

149 

74 

73 

147 

77 

71 

148 

II. — Age  of  pupilp. 


Six  years 
Seven  " 
Eight  " 
Nine        ' '  . 
Ten 
Eleven 
Twelve  " 
Thirteen  " 
Fourteen  "  , 
Fifteen    "  , 
Sixteen  " 


No. 
.  1 

3 

.  4 
.  6 
.  4 
.  7 
.  8 
.  8 
.  10 
.  6 
.  14 


Seventeen"    10 


No. 

Eighteen  years   9 

Nineteen     "    5 

Twenty      "   ,   6 

Twenty-one  years   5 

Twenty-two    "    9 

Twenty- three  "   8 

Twenty-four  "    1 

Twenty-five    "    1 

Over  twenty-five  years   23 

Total  148 
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V. — Cities  an   couaties  from  which  pupih  were  received  during  the  official  year  ending 

30th  September,  1899. 


Countj  or  city. 


Male 


District  of  Algoma   1 

City  of  Belleville  

County  of  Brant  

City  of  Brantford   1 

County  of  Bruce   2 

Carleton  

"       Dufferin   1 

"       Dundas  .   

"       Durham   1 

Elgin   1 

"       Essex   2 

' '  Frontenac  

*'  Glengarry  

"  Grenville  

"       Grey  ,   4 

City  of  Guelph  

County  of  Haldimand   ... 

Haliburton  

Halton  

City  of  Hamilton   2 

County  of  Bastings  

*'  Huron  

City  of  Kingston  

County  of  Kent  

"  Lambton  


Fe- 
male 

2 

J 

2 

2 

3 


Leeds  

"  Lanark  

"  Lennox   

Lincoln  

City  of  London   1 

County  of  Middlesex   2 

District  of  Muskoka   1 


Total 

3 
1 

2 
3 
5 


j         County  or  city. 

[District  of  N'ipissing  

j  County  of  Norfolk  

I        "  Northumberland 

!       ' '  Ontario  

City  of  Ottawa  

County  of  Oxford  

Peel   

Perth  

"  Peterborough.  .  . 
"       Prince  Edward  . 

"  Prescott  

"  Renfrew  

Russell  

City  of  St.  Catharines  

St.  Thomas  

"  Stratford  

County  of  Simcoe  - 

"  Stormont  

City  of  Toronto  

County  of  Victoria  

"  Waterloo  

Welland  

Wellington  

"       Went  worth  

York  

^Quebec   . . 

North- West  Territory  

■^Manitoba  

■^British  Columbia  


Male 


6 
1 

17 

2 
2 


Total  

*0n  payment. 


Fe-  Total 
male 


13 


7 
1 

30 
2 
2 

3 
1 
3 
2 

i 

1 
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REPORT  OF  SURGEON. 

T.  F.  Ohamberlain,  Esq., 

It  specter  Public  Charities. 

My  Dear  Sir, — I  beg  to  again  present  the  annual  report  of  the  physician  to  the 
Ontario  Institute  for  the  Blind  for  the  year  ending  September  30th,  1899.  The  general 
health  for  the  year  has  been  good.  Principal  Dymond  was  confined  to  the  house  for 
some  weeks  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  with  a  severe  attack  of  influenza  complicated 
with  a  sharp  broncho-pneumonia.  By  the  aid  of  a  wonderful  physique  and  by  the  able 
assistance  of  J.  W.  Digby,  Esq.,  M.D.,  we  were  enabled  to  baffle  the  disease  and  in  the 
early  spring  he  was  restored  to  perfect  health. 

In  October  and  November  there  was  an  outbreak  of  diphtheria  of  a  mild  type.  In 
all  there  were  six  cases  and  all  made  good  recoveries.  Antitoxin  was  used  in  treatment 
and  also  as  an  immunizing  agent  with  remarkable  effect. 

In  March  of  1899  an  old  and  faittful  employee,  Henry  Kerr,  was  obliged  to  stop 
work  and  died  in  May  of  acute  tuberculosis. 

With  these  few  exceptions  the  health  of  the  officers,  pupils  and  employees  has  been 
exceptional,  the  pupils  particularly  thriving  because  of  the  regular  life  and  careful  man- 
agement of  the  Institution. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

John  A.  Marquis, 

Brantford,  October  8th,  1899.  Acting  Pyhsician. 
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LITERAKY  EXAMINERS'  REPORT. 

To  Dr.  Chamberlain, 

Inspector  of  Prisons,  Charities,  etc.,  for  Ontario. 

Sir, — We  have  the  honor  to  submit  for  your  consideration  the  following  report  of 
the  results  of  the  examination  of  the  literary  classes  in  the  Institution  for  the  Instruc 
tion  of  the  Blind  at  Brantford  for  the  year  1898-9. 

The  examination  was  held  on  the  6th,  7th  and  8th  of  June,  a  little  later  than  usual 
The  weather  was  fine  but  warm  and  the  spacious  grounds  around  the  Institution  were 
looking  their  very  beat.  Within,  everything  was,  as  usual,  clean  and  orderly  and  the 
tone  and  management  all  that  could  be  desired.  The  examination  this  year  presented 
some  novel  features  deserving  of  a  passing  notice  here  and  which  are  a  concession  to  cer- 
tain demands  of  the  *'new"  education.  In  addition  to  the  purely  literary  work,  classes 
were  examined  in  Domestic  Science,  Typewriting,  etc. 

The  results  were  as  follows  : — 

(a)  Mr.  Wicken's  Classes. 

I.  Arithmetic. — Class  B. — A  bright  active  class  of  boys  and  girls  who  have  been 
during  the  year,  learning  all  about  fractions  and  have  mastered  them  fairly  well.  They 
certainly  do  understand  their  work  and  do  it  with  speed  and  accuracy.  Of  course  all  the 
work  is  done  mentally  and  an  examiner  has  to  use  judgment  in  giving  questions  that 
involve  the  principles  under  consideration  but  do  not  contain  quantities  of  such  magni- 
tude as  would  make  them  too  difficult  for  mental  operations.  The  questions  given  would 
be  considered  too  difficult  for  mental  arithmetic  for  pupils  of  the  same  age  in  our  public 
schools,  yet  these  blind  pupils  seemed  to  regard  them  as  fair. 

II.  Geography. — Class  A. — The  work  of  this  class  in  this  subject  was  Asia.  The 
pupils  have  a  very  correct  and  comparatively  full  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  con- 
tinent:, the  countries  that  compose  it,  its  peoples,  their  modes  of  go/ernment,  religions 
and  customs  The  productions  of  the  different  countries  have  been  well  mastered  and 
also  the  exports  of  each.  An  examiner  can  easily  see  that  the  knowledge  is  new,  late 
changes  and  late  occurrences  in  the  countries  have  been  noted.  The  political  geography 
of  Asia  is  well  understood,  and  some  of  its  features  seemed  decidedly  interesting  to 
them.    The  average  of  the  seventeen  pupils  was  83  per  cent. 

III.  Writing. — Class  A. — To  test  their  ability  to  write  legibly  and  to  arrange  their 
writing  in  proper  order,  the  pupils  were  assigned  a  business  letter  and  some  business 
forms.  The  writing  is  legible.  Of  course  it  must  be  judged  by  a  standard  of  its  own, 
for  it  diff'ers  in  so  many  ways  from  the  writing  of  seeing  pupils  that  to  judge  it  by  the 
standards  we  adopt  in  determining  the  character  of  the  latter  would  be  unfair.  The 
form  in  which  the  correspondence  was  got  up  showed  careful  teaching. 

IV.  Type  Writing. — A  class  of  four  young  ladies.  They  have  attained  a  very  fair 
speed  and  write  a  very  fair  copy.  The  typewriter  seems  to  be  very  popular.  Its  use 
gives  the  pupil  a  degree  of  independent  action  that  is  beneficial,  apart  from  the  benefit 
derived  from  the  ability  to  use  it. 

V.  Grammar. — Class  B.  Nine  members — Limit  :  Etymology,  Simple  Analysis,  Parts 
of  speech.  Class  has  a  satisfactory  knowledge  of  words  and  their  classification.  Knows 
the  parts  of  speech  and  their  inflections  and  can  analyze  simple  sentences  readily  and  parse 
with  facility. 

YI.  Beading. — Class  A.  Eleven  in  class.  Point  Print.  Selections  from  Brjant 
The  reading  is  very  fairly  done  with  good  expression  and  generally  correct  (mj  basis 
Four  or  five  excel. 

VII.  Bible  Class. — Boys,  A.    Eighteen  in  number.    The  Old  Testament  was  pretty 
thoroughly  reviewed.    They  showed  a  satisfactory  knowledge  of  the  Pentateuch,  Judges, 
Ruth,  Samuel,  Kings,  Chronicles,  etc.    They  also  know  something  of  the  Maccabsean  rule 
•and  of  Greek  and  Roman  domination. 
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(b)  Miss  Gillen's  Classes. 

I.  Geography. — Class  B. — The  class  was  examined  pretty  thoroughly  on  the  geography 
of  the  United  States  and  South  America  with  a  slight  review  of  the  West  Indies.  We 
made  the  United  States  the  chief  part  of  the  examination,  and  found  they  were  able  to 
state  with  great  accuracy  the  positions  of  all  the  States,  their  chief  towns,  the  water 
system  of  each  and  the  topography  of  each  State  generally.  The  imports  and  exports  and 
their  relations  commercially  to  us  are  well  understood.  The  same  system  was  pursued 
with  South  America  with  excellent  results. 

II.  Canadian  History. — This  is  quite  a  large  class,  26  in  all.  Their  limit  is  from 
1763  to  the  present  time.  The  class  has  mastered  very  well  the  chief  events  of  this  period. 
Their  answers  are  correct  but  brief.  No  important  event  has  been  overlooked,  and  ma  ay 
of  the  pupils  have  a  pretty  2;ood  idea  of  the  chief  men  in  Canadian  history.  With  the 
great  majority  of  the  class  I  am  sure  Miss  Gillen  must  have  a  very  pleasant  time,  as  they 
seem  to  appreciate  her  efforts. 

III.  Type  Writing- — Miss  Gillen  has  one  pupil  in  this  subject.  She  did  very  good 
work.    When  she  gets  the  confidence,  that  practice  is  sure  to  bring,  she  will  do  very  well. 

IV.  Bible  Class  A. — This  class  is  coaoposed  of  eighteen  senior  girls.  They  have  pur- 
sued a  very  thorough  course  in  Bible  study,  comprehending  in  part,  the  history  of  the 
Bible,  its  principal  manuscripts,  principal  versions,  a  sketch  of  Jewish  history  ;  the  books 
of  the  Bible  and  their  author?,  and  a  very  complete  study  of  the  life  of  Christ  as  conlained 
in  the  Gospels,  The  tone  of  the  class  is  excellent,  becoming  the  subject  taught  and 
showing  the  influence  of  a  wise,  careful  and  judicious  teacher.  There  can  be  no  question 
of  the  utility  of  this  knowledge  if  considered  merely  frooa  a  literarly  fctandpoint.  While 
the  lessons  drawn  from  the  lives  of  the  greatest  of  men  and  their  teaching  must  have  a 
benefical  moral  effect. 

V.  Arithmetic. — Class  6. — 14  in  class.  Limit:  Definitions,  tables,  examples  from 
these  and  problems  Pupils  know  definitions  and  tables  well  and  can  solve  practical  pro- 
blems based  on  the  latter  with  very  fair  facility  and  accuracy.    Good  tone 

VI.  English  Grammar. — Cla^s  A — Class  of  fourteen.  Limit:  History  of  English 
language,  Review  of  principal  divisions  of  grammar,  False  Syntax,  Synonyms  The 
members  of  this  class  evinced  a  satisfactory  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  English  tongue 
from  the  date  of  the  Venerable  Bede  down,  the  various  changes  it  has  undergone,  the 
influx  and  irfluence  of  foreign  elements,  its  usefulness,  force  and  range  as  a  vehicle  of 
thought  at  the  present  time.  Several  rather  diflicult  passages  were  analyzed  and  the 
words  parsed.    Th3  result,  as  a  whole,  was  very  satisfactory 

VII.  Writing. — Class  D.  A  large  class.  Simple  words  and  sentences.  There  is 
quite  a  number  of  good  writers  in  the  class  and  their  work  is  legible  and  done  with 
facility. 

VIII.  English  History — Twenty -five  pupils.  Limit  of  work  :  From  the  end  of  the 
"Wars  of  the  Roses"  to  the  "Revolution,"  1688.  The  examination  was  thorough  and 
rather  minute,  embracing  most  of  the  principal  events,  the  principal  men,  the  advance  of 
literature,  the  changes  in  religion,  manners  and  customs,  and  the  constitutional  changes 
that  distinguished  that  eventful  period  The  answering  was  generally  good,  prompt  and 
accurate,  and  indicated  that  much  lime  and  care  had  been  devoted  to  the  instruction  of 
the  class 

IX.  English  Literature, — Eighteen  in  class,  the  most  advanced  pupils  of  the  Institu- 
tion. Except  in  relation  to  Shakespeare  the  examination  this  year  was  confined  to  the 
writers  of  the  19th  century.  Something  of  the  lives  of  the  principal  authors  and  a  brief 
notice  of  their  most  noted  productions  were  gone  over.  Longfellow's  "  Hyperion,"  and 
Coleridge's  "  Oruise  of  the  Ancient  Mariner  "  had  been  particularly  studied.  The  Shake- 
sperian  play  this  year  was  "  Julius  Osesar."  Incidentally  the  other  Roman  plays  were 
touched  upon.    Of  Julius  Csesar  the  pupils  evinced  a  satisfactory  knowledge.    They  were 
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able  to  give  a  synopsis  of  the  drama,  to  explain  the  plot,  describe  the  chief  characters 
with  the  parts  they  took,  and  to  quote  the  most  striking  passages  throughout.  The  marks 
in  the  tabulated  statement  show  how  well  and  thoroughly  the  work  was  done. 

(c)  Miss  Walsh's  Classes. 

I.  Arithmetic. — Glass  A.  There  are  twelve  pupils  in  this  class,  five  boys  and  seven 
girls.  The  standard  of  work  for  the  class  has  been  lowered,  wisely  we  think,  but  the 
character  of  the  work  done  and  the  general  tone  of  the  class  is  quite  up  to  that  of  previous 
years.  Their  work  now  consists  of  problems  involving  multiples,  measures  and  fractions  ; 
questions  on  pointing  and  computing,  and  the  different  practical  applications  of  percent- 
age. The  computations  were  made  very  quickly,  probably  an  average  of  two  and  a  half 
minutes  for  eaoh  problem,  yet  no  one  was  hurried,  but  every  pupil  had  all  the  time  he 
required  for  the  solution  of  the  questions.  The  class  made  an  average  of  over  75  per 
cent.    The  examination  was  in  every  respect  satisfactory. 

I[.  Grammar. — Class  C.  This  is  the  third  class  in  grammar,  there  being  two  higher. 
They  were  examined  in  the  principles  of  grammar,  parsing,  analysis  and  the  correction  of 
errors.  The  result  was  very  satisfactory.  Omitting  a  couple  whom,  owing  to  extreme 
deafness,  it  was  quite  difficult  to  examine,  and  who,  on  this  account,  may  have  received 
fewer  marks  than  they  deserved,  the  class  made  an  average  of  82  per  cent.  We  have 
recommended  the  use  of  the  divisions  of  the  verb  as  followed  in  public  schools. 

III.  Physiology. — The  teacher  has  displayed  much  judgment  in  the  teaching  of  this 
<3lass  of  girls  and  young  women.  The  ordinary  matters  taken  up  in  the  public  school  in 
connection  with  physiology  and  hysjiene  have  been  thoroughly  mastered,  and  in  addition 
many  points  of  practical  value  ^'n  everyday  life  hav^e  been  dwelt  upon  and  so  interested  have 
the  pupils  become  in  this  subject  that  they  have  taken  down  the  teacher's  remarks  in 
note  books  which,  in  the  absence  of  a  text-book,  will  afford  them  much  interesting  and 
profitable  reading  upon  matters  pertaining  to  their  physical  well-being. 

IV.  Bible  Study. — This  class  is  composed  entirely  of  Roman  Catholics,  seven  boys 
and  nine  girls.  One  young  lady  was  absent  through  illness.  This  year's  work  had  been 
the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew.  We  took  up  in  turn  the  parables,  miracles,  beatitudes  and 
commandments.  The  spirit  of  the  class,  as  a  whole,  is  very  pleasant  to  see.  The  study 
has  evidently  been  made  pleasant  as  well  as  profitable,  and  is  very  much  liked  by  the 
majority  of  the  students.  The  accuracy  with  which  passages  are  quoted,  the  parables 
explained,  the  miracles  described  was  very  creditable  to  the  teacher  and  pupils.  Ten 
answered  every  question  asked.  We  think  this  study  will  prove  one  of  the  most  pro- 
fitable to  the  pupils,  supplying  in  the  very  best  way  the  place  of  a  Sabbath  school  to  the 
blind. 

y.  Geography — Class  D.  Twenty-five  pupils.  Limit:  Ontario  in  detail,  counties, 
and  physical  features.  Their  knowledge  of  the  work  was  extremely  accurate.  Not  a  defini- 
tion was  missed.  The  intimate  acquaintance  they  showed  with  the  water  system,  the  rail- 
ways, and  the  counties,  cities  and  towns  of  Ontario  would  shame  most  classes  in  the 
public  schools.  On  the  dissected  map  they  traced  rapidly  with  their  fingers  the  railways, 
passing  up  and  down  the  lines,  and  naming  every  important  station  on  the  way.  A 
county  is  asked  for.  They  quickly  find  it,  remove  it  from  its  fellows,  and  rattle  off  the 
county  town  and  all  the  other  important  places  in  it.    An  average  of  81%  was  made. 

VI.  Reading.' — Class  B.  Two  divisions,  one  using  the  4th  and  the  other  the  6th 
Reader.  Those  in  the  4th  reader  with  much  facility  and  fluency  and  with  taste  and  good 
expression.  The  other  group  contains  some  defective  members  who  are  not  quite  so  apt. 
That  they  had  been  carefully  trained  goes  without  saying. 

VII.  Writing. — Class  C.  Sixteen  members  in  the  class  mostly  beginners.  They  do 
as  well  as  can  be  expected  under  the  circumstances.     Marked  an  average  of  48%. 

Mr.  McLean's  Classes. 

I.  Grammar. — Class  D.  This  is  quite  a  large  class,  and  one  of  very  varied  ability.  A 
few  are  quite  new  to  the  class,  and  a  couple  of  others  mentally  weak.  Taking  the  class 
as  a  whole  and  eliminating  those  referred  to,  the  work  is  very  good.    Formal  grammar, 
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as  juniors  learn  it,  has  been  carefully  taught  The  tone  of  the  class  is  good,  there  being 
quite  an  amount  of  enthusiasm  manifested,  and  certainly  a  desire  to  do  well  in  the 
examination. 

II.  Reading  — Class  0.  There  are  fiv^e  different  books  used  in  this  class,  and  a  very 
much  larger  number  of  subdivisions  of  the  pupils,  owing  to  their  being  at  different 
places  in  the  same  book.  Most  of  them  read  very  evenly,  giving  the  proper  expression. 
The  voices  of  nearly  all  are  very  musical,  but  very  few  having  any  of  those  nasal  or 
gutteral  tones  which  so  sadly  mar  reading.  The  pupils  have  not  learned  their  lessons  by 
rote.  Even  if  they  had,  our  mode  of  examining  would  prevent  their  deriving  any  advan- 
tage from  it.    The  spelling  is  very  good. 

3.  Writing. — Class  B.  The  pupils  were  given  some  capital  letters,  small  letters, 
numerals  and  a  few  quotations  to  write.    The  work  done  was  very  creditable. 

lY.  Type- writing. — Two  young  men  take  this  subject  with  Mr.  McLean.  They 
wrote  to  our  dictation,  and  under  our  observation,  several  things,  such  as  a  letter,  a  stanza 
of  poetry,  etc.    The  result  was  very  good  and  fairly  free  from  errors  of  note. 

Y.  Bible  Study. — Boys'  Class  B.  We  examined  these  twenty  boys  on  the  Life  of 
Christ,  taking  up  all  the  principal  events  recorded  in  the  Scriptures.  In  memory  work 
we  found  they  knew  the  names  of  the  Books  of  the  Bible,  the  Commandments,  the 
beatitudes,  the  first  chapter  of  John's  Gospel.  About  half  the  class  answered  90%  of  the 
questions.    All  did  well. 

YL  Arithmetic. — Class  D.  (13  seniors  and  15  juniors). — The  definitions  were  accur- 
ately learned  and  well  understood.  The  simple  or  fundamental  rules  had  been  pretty 
thoroughly  mastered.  Many  problems  were  given  in  illustration  of  them  and  as  tests  of 
knowledge,  and  were  solved  rapidly  and  generally  with  accuracy.  The  order  and  tona 
were  also  satisfactory.    The  seniors  made  an  average  of  82%. 

YII.  Geography. — Class  0.  (14  in  the  class). — They  knew  the  definitions  well,  also 
the  boundaries  of  Canada,  Ontario,  etc ,  Dossessed  a  satisfactory  knowledge  of  the 
provinces  and  districts  of  the  Dominion,  ooula  trice  the  principal  railroads  and  locate  the 
principal  cities  and  towns  thereon,  also  the  principal  rivers.  The  examination  was  very 
satisfactory,  and  resulted  in  an  average  of  77%. 

YIII.  Natural  History, — (A  class  of  18)  Limits  :  Land  Animals  and  Birds. — The 
plan  of  examination  is  to  call  up,  in  turn,  the  individual  members  of  the  class,  to  present 
each  with  a  specimen.  This  he  or  she  (the  class  is  a  mixed  one)  proceeds  to  describe, 
giving  size,  shape,  covering,  dental  apparatus,  nature  of  food,  habits,  habitat,  where  founds 
use,  general  character,  etc.    The  pupils  had  an  accurate  knowledge  of  eleven  varieties. 

Mrs.  Murray's  Classes. 

I.  Domestic  Science,  Cooking  Class. — This  class  had  consisted  of  six  young  women,, 
but  one  had  left  before  the  examination.  The  kitchen  was  a  model  of  neatness,  the  shelves 
nicely  papered,  the  different  utensils  spotless  and  neatly  arranged,  the  tables  and  floor 
scrubbed  until  they  were  white — all  the  work  of  the  girls  themselves.  The  cooking  is 
done  with  a  gas  range,  and  consists  of  baking,  roasting,  etc.  The  girls,  in  turn,  described 
their  methods  of  roasting  beef,  baking  plain  cakes,  boiling  potatoes,  some  of  which  they 
prepared  to  show  their  skill.  They  are  very  neatly  attired  in  caps  and  aprons,  and  are 
certainly  learning  what  they  will  require  to  practice.  They  are  naturally  very  proud  of 
their  work. 

II.  Reading. — Class  D.  The  children  in  this  class  are  in  all  stages  of  the  subject 
from  the  letter  card  up  to  a  primer.  Everything,  of  course,  depends  upon  the  manner  in 
which  the  first  principles  are  taught,  and  an  examiner  is  struck  with  the  skill  displayed 
in  getting  a  child,  by  almost  an  infinite  number  of  plans,  to  know  "  a  "  from  "  o  "  or  "  c  " 
from  "  e."  Much  good  teaching  has  been  done,  and  the  progress  of  the  pupils  is  very 
evident ;  indeed,  very  remarkable. 
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III.  Arithmetic  — Class  E.  The  children  in  this  class  are  nearly  all  in  the  reading 
class  described  above,  and  are  in  the  same  different  stages  of  advancement,  from  the  child 
that  counts  20  to  the  child  that  has  got  into  the  multiplication  table  and  can  apply  it. 
There  is  some  difficulty  in  examining  very  young  children  in  arithmetic,  but  we  are  quite 
satisfied  substantial  progress  has  been  made  and  that  the  first  principles  of  number  have 
been  well  taught.  Mrs.  Murray's  work,  in  all  departments,  exhibits  good  control  and 
excellent  results. 

TV.  Kindergarten. — There  were  1 6  children  present.  The  usual  work  of  the  kinder- 
garten was  proceeded  with — sewing,  weaving,  folding,  moulding  in  clay,  action  songs  and 
singing  of  some  selections.  We  consider  the  introduction  of  the  kindergarten  system  into 
the  education  of  the  blind  most  fortunate.  Their  idea  of  form  and  size  are  thus  very 
much  improved,  especially  in  this  time  when,  for  example,  a  boy  builds  a  church  with  his 
blocks,  he  gets  an  idea  of  the  thing  that  no  other  plan  could  so  well  give  him. 


Additional  Glasses. 


Miss  Haycock  has  a  Bible  class  of  9  pupils.  These  were  examined  pretty  thoroughly 
in  Scripture  history  and  answered  very  intelligently.  Miss  Moore  has  also  a  class  of  15 
in  the  same  subject,  which  was  examined  with  very  similar  results. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

M.  J.  Kelly,       )  „ 

Wm.  Wilkinson,  I^^^^*^^^^- 

Brantford,  July  12th,  1899. 


REPORT  OF  THE  MUSICAL  EXAMINER. 

To  Dr.  T.  F.  Chamberlain, 

Inspector  of  Charities^  Toronto. 

Sir, — I  have  again  the  honor  of  submitting  to  you  a  favorable  report  of  the  Music 
Department  in  the  Ontario  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

Con&iderable  changes  in  both  teachers  and  pupils  have  taken  place,  but  losses  have 
been  replaced,  and  the  general  standard  of  position  and  progress  has  been  well  main- 
tained. Mr.  Burt  has  satisfactorily  filled  the  place  of  Mr.  Morris,  who  resigned  his 
position  at  the  end  of  last  year's  session,  and  Miss  Oromptom  that  of  Mrs.  Plewes,  while 
Miss  Moore  continues  to  occupy  the  position  she  has  ably  filled  for  many  years,  these 
three  constituting  the  present  musical  staff". 

The  organ  clafs,  numbering  5,  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Bart,  has  apparently  suffered 
most  loss,  there  being  fewer  advanced  pupils  than  in  other  years ;  but  these  fluctuations 
are  unavoidable,  and  as  the  younger  players  progress,  these  losses  are  soon  supplied. 

The  vocal  class,  numbering  about  40,  is  also  under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Burt,  and 
though  less  numerous  than  in  some  other  years,  their  work  is  as  satisfactory.  As  usual 
the  female  voices  are  dominant. 

The  piano  pupils  number  53  and  are  divided  among  the  three  teachers,  and  con- 
sidering how  little  time  can  be  found  for  music  study,  the  progress  of  many  students  has 
been  very  gratifying.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Institution  is  not  a  mere  music 
school,  but  a  school  of  general  culture,  with  music  recognized  as  an  important  branch. 

It  should,  however,  be  mentioned  that  two  of  its  students  have  successfully  passed 
the  piano  examination  in  the  Toronto  Conservatory  of  Music — one  in  the  first  year,  and 
the  other  in  the  second,  the  latter  passing  with  honors  and  intending  to  offer  herself  this 
year  as  a  candidate  in  the  final. 
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The  Theory  and  Musical  History  Glasses,  numbering  11,  are  under  the  charge  of 
Miss  Moore,  and  it  is  to  her  credit  that  one  of  her  pupils  passed,  in  April  last,  his  second 
examination  for  the  degree  of  Mus.  Bac.  in  Trinity  College,  and  is  now  studying  in  the 
Conservatory  for  his  final,  while  others  are  preparing  to  follow  his  example.  How  far 
exceptional  advantages  can  be  given  to  any  proposing  to  follow  music  as  a  profession, 
must  be  determined  by  the  exigencies  of  the  school. 

Tuning  and  repairing  are  still  taught,  and  some  past  pupils  are  filling  good  positions 
in  manufactories. 

The  chapel  music  continues  to  form  a  model  of  congregational  singing,  and  forms  an 
inspiring  and  appropriate  preparation  for  the  work  of  the  day. 

The  recovery  of  the  respected  Principal  from  a  severe  illness  is  a  matter  of  universal 
congratulation,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  everything  worked  smoothly  during 
his  temporary  absence. 

As  usual,  I  have  to  thank  all  with  whom  I  have  had  any  connection  during  my 
visit,  for  the  courtesy  and  kindness  experienced. 

I  am,  yours  respectfully, 

R.  S.  AMBROSE. 

Hamilton,  June  12th,  1899. 
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Maintenance  Expenditures 
For  the  year  ending  30th  September,  1899,  compared  with  the  preceding  year. 


So. 

Service. 

Year  ending  30th  September, 
1898. 

Year  ending  SOth  September, 
1899. 

Total 
expendi- 
ture, 
1898. 

Weekly 
cost 
per 
pupil. 

ifearly 

cost 

per 
pupil. 

Total 
expendi- 
ture, 
1899. 

Weekly 
cost 
per 
pupil. 

Yearly 
cost 
per 
pupil. 

$  c. 

c.  m. 

$  c. 

$  c. 

c.  m. 

'$  c. 

1 

Medicines  and  medical  comforts. . . 

103  02 

1  5 

.  79 

161  S6 

2  4 

1  25 

2 

Butchers'  meat,  fish  and  fowls  

1,735  61 

25  8 

13  45 

2,000  00 

29  8 

15  50 

3 

672  56 

10  . 

5  21 

596  3J 

8  8 

4  62 

4 

956  58 

14  2 

7  43 

1,C38  81 

12  5 

8  05 

5 

1,398  16 

20  8 

10  83 

1,430  28 

21  3 

11  08 

6 

ODD  ( o 

K  O 

0  z 

Z  (0 

o  >  L  4y 

t  Q 

4  o 

O  RO 

Z  06 

7 

574  84 

8  5 

4  45 

62.^  20 

9  2 

4  83 

8 

2,664  33 

39  7 

2C  65 

2,655  85 

39  5 

20  58 

9 

Light— electric  and  gas  

884  10 

13  1 

6  83 

885  20 

13  1 

6  84 

10 

319  44 

4  7 

2  47 

338  31 

5  . 

2  62 

11 

Furniture  and  furnishings  

522  18 

7  7 

4  04 

S79  51 

5  6 

2  94 

12 

Farm  and  garden,  feed  and  fodder . 

641  95 

9  5 

4  97 

619  21 

9  2 

4  80 

13 

1,033  90 

15  3 

8  01 

769  61 

11  4 

5  96 

14 

Advertising,    printing,  stationery 

757  45 

11  2 

5  87 

648  32 

9  6 

5  02 

15 

Book?,  apparatus  and  appliances. . . 

1,069  75 

15  7 

8  21 

880  60 

13  1 

6  82 

16 

Miscellaneous  

1,639  88 

24  4 

12  71 

1,379  49 

20  5 

10  69 

17 

248  00 

3  6 

1  92 

252  00 

3  7 

1  95 

18 

Rent  of  water  hydrants  

160  00 

2  3 

1  24 

160  00 

2  3 

1  24 

19 

Extra  water  supply  

67  19 

.  9 

.  50 

40  67 

.  6 

.  32 

20 

Salaries  and  wages  

17,782  48 

265  0 

137  84 

17,346  68 

261  . 

135  72 

Totals  ,  

33,5S9  15 

500  7 

260  38 

32.537  26 

485  . 

252  22 

Average  number  of  pupils  in  1898 — 129. 
Average  number  of  pupils  in  1899 — 129. 
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WARWICK  BROS  &  RUTTER,  PRiNTBBa. 
TORONTO 


Parliament  Buildings,  Toronto,  November,  1900. 

Sir, — I  beg  to  transmit  herewith  the  Twenty-Ninth  Annual  Report  npon  the  Inati- 
tation  for  the  Instruction  and  Education  of  the  Blind,  at  Brantford,  for  the  year  ending 
30th  September,  1900. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

T.  F.  CHAMBERLAIN, 

Inspector, 


The  Honorable  J.  R.  Stratton,  M.P.P., 

Provincial  Secretary. 


PROVINCE  OF  ONTARIO  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE 

BLIND,  BRANTFORD. 


Parliament  Buildings, 

Toronto,  November,  1900. 

To  H%»  Honour  The  Honourable  iiR  Oliver  Mowat,  Knight  Grand  Gross  of  the  Most 
Distinguished  Order  of  Saint  Michael  and  Saint  George^  Member  of  the  Queen's  Privy 
Council  for  Canada^  and  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

May  it  Please  Your  Honour  : 

I  have  the  honour  to  submit  herewith  the  Twenty-ninth  Annual  Report  upon  the 
Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  at  Brantford,  for  the  year  ending  30th 
September,  1900. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
Your  Honour's  most  obedient  servant, 

J.  R.  STRATTON, 

Provincial  Secretary. 
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THE  INSTITUTION 


FOR  THE 


EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 


TWENTY-NINTH  ANNUAL  EEPORT. 

In  presenting  the  twenty-ninth  annual  report  of  the  school  for  the  education  of  blind 
children,  I  do  not  propose  to  take  up  the  details  of  the  work  and  the  instruction  imparted 
to  the  pupils,  as  the  reports  of  the  Principal,  Mr.  Dymond,  and  the  Literary  and  Musical 
Examiners,  as  well  as  the  Trades'  Instructor,  give  very  full  particulars  of  the  different 
departments.  I  wi'l,  therefore,  confine  my  remarks  to  the  general  management  of  the 
Institution,  improvements  made,  condition  of  farm  and  live  stock,  etc. 

There  has  been  about  the  average  attendance  of  pupils  during  the  year,  and  their 
health  has,  with  a  few  exceptions,  been  good,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  report  of  the  attend- 
iog  physician.  Owing  to  ill-heaith,  the  Matron,  Miss  Dunn,  was  obliged  to  tender  her 
resignation  of  the  position,  and  Miss  Nelles  has  been  appointed  as  Matron  in  her  stead. 
The  music  teacher,  Mr.  Burt,  also  resigned  during  the  year,  and  Mr.  Humphries  has  been 
appointed  his  successor.  The  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Marquis,  who  was 
attending  physician  for  many  years,  has  been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Sinclair. 
With  one  or  two  minor  changes  in  the  working  staff,  these  are  all  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place  during  the  year. 

The  usual  repairs  have  been  made  to  the  buildings,  class-rooms,  sidewalks,  drainage, 
etc.  The  houses  of  the  Principal  and  Bursar  have  had  new  heating  furnaces  placed  in 
them.  A  heater  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  food  warm  during  the  serving  of  meals  to 
the  pupils  has  been  supplied.  A  number  of  new  wash-basins  have  been  added  to  those 
formerly  in  use  in  the  wash  room,  and  provision  is  being;  made  for  more  water-closet 
accommodation  for  the  pupils.  A  renewal  of  the  contract  for  lighting  the  premises  and 
increasing  the  number  of  lights,  has  been  arranged  with  the  electric  light  company,  with 
a  view  to  lessening  the  yearly  cost. 

New  and  improved  grate-bars  have  been  placed  in  the  boilers  for  the  purpose  of 
lessening  the  expenditure  for  fuel. 

The  farm  has  produced  more  than  the  usual  yield  during  the  past  year,  and  the  live 
stock  is  all  in  good  condition.  The  farming  implements  are  properly  housed  and  cared 
for,  and  all  the  out-buildings  are  in  a  good  state  of  repair. 

As  to  the  instruction  imparted  to  the  pupils  of  the  Institution,  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying,  from  my  observation  of  the  methods  of  teaching,  during  ray  official  visits,  and 
from  the  reports  of  the  Examiners,  that  it  is  thorough  and  correct  in  every  particular ; 
the  lines  followed  by  the  Principal  and  his  staff  are  in  harmony  with  the  best  conducted 
schools  for  the  blind  in  Canada  and  the  United  States,  many  o?  which  I  have  visited  and 
carefully  examined  as  to  their  methods  of  instruction.  Those  of  the  pupils  who  have 
taken  the  course  of  training  either  in  the  musical,  the  literary,  or  the  industrial  depart- 
ment, and  have  graduated,  have  obtained  situations  which  enabled  them  to  become  self- 
sustaining. 
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I  make  the  above  statement  on  account  of  the  charges  that  have  been  made  daring 
the  past  year  by  some  parties  who  were  pupils  in  the  school  (although  from  their  age,  and 
for  other  reasons,  they  should  not  have  been  admitted),  that  the  methods  of  teaching,  the 
text  books  employed,  and  the  general  management  are  defective  and  improper.  Neither 
of  the  parties  who  make  the  charges  (and  presume  to  dictate  as  to  the  subjects  to  be 
taught  and  the  manner  of  teaching  and  management),  have  had  any  experience  in  schools 
for  the  blind,  other  than  at  Brantford,  and  their  statements  are  made  for  the  purpose  of 
misleading  the  public,  and,  if  possible,  creating  a  prejudice  against  the  Institution, 
I  have  invariably  found  the  teachers,  as  well  as  the  other  officials,  attending  to  their 
duties  and  solicitous  for  the  welfare,  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  pupils. 

The  attendance  of  pupils  during  the  past  year  has  been  slightly  less  than  during  the 
previous  year,  and  I  anticipate  a  further  decrease  in  the  future  from  the  fact  that  a  better 
knowledge  now  exists  as  to  the  management  of  children  in  infancy  by  their  parents,  and 
the  medical  profession,  in  order  to  prevent  blindness.  The  per  capita  cost  during  the 
year  has  been  $259.15  as  compared  with  the  previous  year  when  it  was  $252.22. 

The  expenditure  on  maintenance  and  capital  account  has  been  kept  well  within  the 
appropriations  of  the  Legislature. 

The  Bursar's  department  is  carefully  managed,  and  the  books  properly  kept.  I  have 
to  thank  the  officials  for  their  courteous  treatment  during  my  visits,  and  for  their  wil- 
lingness to  &;ive  me  all  possible  information  in  regard  to  matters  connected  with  the 
institution. 


REPORT  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL. 

T.  F.  Chamberlain,  Esq.,  M.D. 

Inspector. 

Sir. — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  report  for  the  year  ending  September  30th 
1900. 

In  former  years  I  have  drawn  attention  to  the  decrease  in  the  youthful  blind  popu- 
lation of  the  Province,  and  the  effect  it  has  necessarily  had  on  the  attendance  at  the 
Institution.  The  causes  for  this  are  not  very  difficult  to  determine.  The  means  of 
counteracting  preventible  diseases  of  the  eye  are  now  pretty  well  understood.  The 
specialist  in  this  department  of  surgery  is  to  be  found  in  all  our  cities.  The  eye  infirmary, 
affording  means  of  ready  and  inexpensive  relief  is  attached  to  most  of  our  hospitals.  The 
cases  by  which  blindness  might  have  been  arrested  by  timely  precautions  in  infancy, 
and  those  in  which  prompt  recourse  to  the  skilled  oculist  would  have  averted  actual  blind- 
ness have  probably  represented  one  fourth  of  the  young  people  under  our  charge.  Such 
instances  naturally  become  fewer  year  by  year  for  reasons  above  given.  Then  again  a 
less  promiscuous  immigration  has  deprived  us  of  not  a  few  pupils  who,  under  other  condi- 
tions, would  have  gradually  drifted  into  our  hands.  Looking  back  for  twelve  or  fifteen 
years  we  miss  quite  a  number  of  cases  of  this  last-named  class.  It  will  also  be  pleasant 
to  speak  later  on  of  the  increased  facilities  offcjred  to  some  of  securing  employment  of  a 
remunerative  character,  which  fact  combined  with  more  systematic  arrangements  for 
instruction,  favors  earlier  graduation.  It  is  desired  to  keep  the  work  of  this  Institution 
as  nearly  as  may  be  practicable  within  its  originally  designed  limits  as  a  school  for  the 
education  and  industrial  training  of  the  youthful  blind  of  Ontario.  Hence  the  discourage- 
ment of  applications  from  persons  of  mature  years.  Admission  to  those  over  twenty-one 
has,  of  late,  been  seldom  granted. 


Pupil  Population. 

The  date  of  this  report,  as  more  than  once  observed,  makes  it  impossible  to  state 
other  than  approximately  the  probable  numbers  of  the  pupil  population  for  the  session. 
Those  in  attendance  on  the  306h  of  September,  1899,  numbered  120.    They  rose  during 
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the  session  to  135  and  we  closed  with  130.  This  year  we  return  113  with  some  yet  to 
be  heard  from  and  applications  present  and  prospective  betides.  The  average  attendance 
for  the  past  official  year  was  126.  The  admissions  of  pupils  to  the  Institution  during  the 
same  period  amounted  to  :  Males,  seventy-seven  ;  females,  sixty-seven  ;  total,  144.  Of 
pupils  on  the  roll  of  last  session  at  its  close,  130  in  number,  103  have  returned  to  date, 
fifty-eight  males  and  forty-five  females.  This  leaves  fifteen  males  and  twelve  females  to  be 
accounted  for  as  follows  : — 


Graduates:  Male     Female.  Total. 

Work-shop   1  . .  1 

Music,  literary  and  industrial  classes    0  1  1 

Literary  classes   1  1  2 

Industrial  (female)   3  3 

Advanced : 

Music   2  . .  A 

Industrial  (male)    1  . .  1 

Literary   1  . .  1 

Good  vision   2  . .  2 

Mental  incapacity   2  . .  2 

Under  treatment   1  . .  1 

Found  employment  (partial  sight)    2  . .  2 

Died  at  home   1  1 

Impared  health     . .  3  3 

Excluded  for  cause    1  . .  1 

Detained  at  home  for  various  reasons   1  3  4 

15  12  27 


The  pupils  in  attendance,  113  in  number,  are  composed  as  follows  : — 

Male.    Female.  Total. 

Pupils  of  last  session                                      58          45  103 

Former  pupils  ret  arned   112 

New  pupils                                                    2            6  8 

Total   113 

The  ages  of  the  new  admissions  are  as  follows  : — 

Male.    Female.  Total. 

Eighteen    years                                                1           . .  1 

Seventeen    "                                                              1  1 

Fourteen      "                                                                1  1 

Twelve        "                                                             1  1 

Nine                                                               1            1  2 

Eight                                                                         1  1 

Seven          "                                                             1  1 


It  will  be  observed  that  all  the  above  are  well  within  the  age  limits.  As  oppo 
tunities  will  arise  for  further  reference  to  some  of  the  graduates  and  other  retiring;  pup 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  make  special  allusion  to  them  in  this  place. 


Objects  op  the  Institution. 

Although  some  twenty-eight  years  have  elapsed  since  this  institution  was  openea  tn 
full  scope  of  its  intentions  and  operations  is  even  yet  only  partially  understood.  Occa 
sionally  we  are  invited  to  receive,  evidently  as  a  permanent  inmate,  some  person  more 
less  advanced  in  life  and  in  need  less  of  instruction  than  a  home.    While  we  hold  our 
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selves  bound  at  all  times  to  tender  to  such  any  suggestions  that  may  make  their  lot  the 
easier,  the  Institution  has  no  place  for  them.  In  Great  Britain  and  in  the  United  States, 
as  well  as  in  several  continental  countries,  industrial  homes  for  the  adult  blind  are  estab- 
lished. These  are  resorted  to  by  those  who  become  blind  in  after  life  as  well  as  by 
graduates  from  the  work-shops  of  institutions.  Such  an  arrangement  enables  the  inmates 
to  take  up  industries  that  it  would  be  difficult  or  even  impossible  for  them  to  handle 
singly  and  alone. 

Workers  are  paid  by  the  week  or  by  the  piece.  Some  reside  in  the  home,  others 
attend  daily  at  given  hours.  By  the  latter  arrangement  family  ties  are  not  interfered 
with  and  the  blind  father  is  able  to  become  an  important  contributor  to  the  bread  winning 
capacity  of  the  household.  The  product  of  some  of  these  homes  is  very  large  and,  in 
addition  to  government  contracts  and  other  extensive  orders,  travellers  are  employed  to 
solicit  business  from  merchants  generally.  There  is,  consequently,  a  commercial  as  well 
as  a  philanthropic  side  to  these  establishments.  They  solve  the  great  difficulty  that 
always  faces  the  efforts  of  the  adult  blind  however  apt  or  industrious  the  individual  may 
be.  I  do  not  think  that  any  one  of  the  homes  is  actually  self-supporting.  They  have  all 
more  or  less  to  be  subsidized  by  grants  from  the  public  exchequer  or  private  contributions. 
But  of  the  good  they  do  there  is  no  question.  Has  the  time  not  come  for  some  initial 
steps  in  this  direction  in  our  own  fast  growiog  provincial  capital  'i  To  recur  to  the  point 
I  started  from,  it  is  for  learners,  not  for  the  permanent  support  of  blind  workers,  this 
Institution  is  established.  And  its  original  and  legitimate  purpose  is  best  secured  by 
limiting  its  pupils  to  the  comparatively  youthful  blind. 

Such  designation,  it  is  pleasant  to  know,  gives  to  those  in  authority  a  very  wide  dis- 
cretion in  the  matter  of  admission.  The  statute  constituting  the  Institution  reads  : 
Such  Institution  shall  be  for  the  purpose  of  educating  and  imparting  instruction  in  some 
manual  art  to  such  blind  persons  as  are  born  of  parents,  or  are  wards  of  a  person  bona  fide 
resident  of  and  domiciled  in  the  Province  of  Ontario."  In  another  clause  it  is  provided 
that  no  person  shall  be  admitted  if  over  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  except  under  special 
circumstances  and  conditions.  Practically,  then,  the  age  limits  are  between  the  ages  of 
seven,  when  education  may  be  supposed  to  begin,  and  twenty-one.  A  well  developed 
child  of  six  years  may  be  admitted,  however,  and  a  person  over  twenty-one  need  not  fear 
that  his  application  will  be  refused  without  careful  consideration.  But  he  must  be  pre- 
pared to  show  special  cause  for  its  acceptance  in  order  to  be  successful.  The  term  "  blind 
person  "  is  liberally  interpreted  to  mean  those  who,  by  reason  of  actual  blindness,  or  of 
impaired  vision,  or  of  danger  to  existing  vision,  cannot  be  educated  in  a  public  school,  or 
trained  to  industry  by  ordinary  methods.  So  our  pupil  population  is  made  up  of  (1)  those 
popularly  termed  and  ordinarily  recognized  as  blind  ;  (2)  those  of  various  degrees  of  vision, 
from  the  boy  or  girl  who  has  a  faint  perception  of  objects,  to  the  myopic  pupil  who  ii 
hindered  or  beaten  in  the  race  with  others  by  inability  to  avail  of  the  black-board ; 
(3)  those  whose  sight  may  be  threatened,  and  who  are  advised  that,  by  the  rest  given  to  it 
by  the  use  of  blind  methods,  ifc  may  be  preserved  from  deterioration.  The  more  widely 
the  opportunities  aff'orded  to  all  who  come  within  the  above  definitions  are  availed  of  the 
better  it  will  be  for  them  and  those  responsible  for  their  welfare.  We  have  many  grati- 
fying instances  of  the  benefits  a  broad  interpretation  of  our  duties  in  the  premises  has 
conferred. 

Literary  Education. 

With  such  slight  limitations  as  their  condition  makes  imperative,  our  pupils  in  the 
literary  classes  follow  the  lines  of  the  public  school  work.  It  so  happens  that  every  one 
of  the  literary  staff  is  a  native  of  this  Province,  has  been  educated  in  a  public  school, 
has  been  trained  in  and  has  taught  in  the  public  schools,  and  so  has  a  natural  acquaint- 
ance with,  and  respect  for  the  public  school  curriculum.  Our  text  books,  supplemented 
by  a  good  library  of  standard  works  of  reference  are,  it  is  needless  to  say,  those  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Ontario  Department  of  Education.  While  there  are  practical  reasons  why, 
with  its  various  administrative  duties  and  branches  of  learning  and  industry,  this  Insti- 
tution and  its  sister  at  Belleville  should  be  attached  to  the  department  having  charge  of 
the  public  institutions,  it  is  never  forgotten  by  those  connected  with  its  management 
that  it  is  really  a  part  of  the  great  educational  system  of  Ontario.     And  our  desire  is, 
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that  the  world  wide  reputation  of  that  system  may  suffer  in  nothing  by  our  morganatic 
relations  to  it.  Our  examiners  have  always  been  eminent  as  educationists  connected 
with  the  public  schools,  and  their  reports  show  how  far  we  have  come  up  to  the  standard 
they  set  for  us. 

We  have  had  little  in  this  department  to  complain  of  in  the  way  of  criticism.  The 
literary  classes  are  those  which  most  attract  the  attention  of  visitors.  Of  these  we  have 
hundreds  during  the  session.  Among  them  are  many  who  have  not  only  cultured  minds 
but  who  have  themselves  been  or  are  now  engaged  in  teaching.  Their  testimony  is  uni- 
versally favorable  to  the  work  done.  In  some  respects  it  is  admitted  that  our  methods 
are  more  effective  than  those  of  the  public  schools,  and  our  apparatus  is  the  admiration 
of  most.  On  the  other  hand  just  criticism  is  never  to  be  slighted  and  a  long  experience 
has  taught  me  that,  in  every  department  of  life,  it  is  possible  to  learn  something  from 
even  the  least  friendly  of  critics.  He  may  accentuate  trifles,  make  mountains  out  of 
mole  hills,  and,  by  his  obviously  sinister  motives,  deprive  his  animadversions  of  respect. 
But  the  management  of  an  institution  is  made  up  of  apparent  trifles,  mole  hills  may  grow 
in  the  course  of  time  into  mountains,  and  the  unkindly  critic  may  discover  what  the 
admiring  friend  has  overlooked.  So  it  is  not  well  to  treat  with  entire  indifference  the 
comments  of  even  a  prejudiced  or  partially  informed  censor.  The  Institution  is  open  to 
all  during  school  days  and  hours.  Anyone  specially  interested  in  its  operatious  or  in  the 
education  of  the  blind  generally,  will  always  receive  a  cordial  welcome  and  be  invited  to 
satisfy  his  desire  to  the  full.  It  has  been  a  source  of  regret  to  me  that  persons  occupy- 
ing prominent  positions  in  the  community  have  not  baen  more  frequent  visitors.  To  one 
and  all  the  invitation  is  "  Come ! "  The  annual  examinations  of  the  literary  classes  have 
been  conducted  since  the  year  1881  by  Dr.  Kelly,  the  Public  School  Inspector  for  the 
Oounty  of  Brant,  and  Mr.  Wilkinson,  M  A.,  Principal  of  the  Oity  of  Brantford  Central 
School.  The  reports  of  these  gentlemen  are  both  minute  and  copious  and  the  one  now 
appended  is  not  less  interesting  than  its  predecessors.  One  of  our  male  pupils,  who  is 
contemplating  a  University  course,  is  receiving  the  necessary  assistance  in  that  direction, 

A  very  beautiful  globe,  a  perfect  model  of  the  earth,  in  bronze,  and  embossed,  has 
lately  been  added  to  our  geographical  apparatus.  The  raised  portions  and  outlines  of 
the  continent,  etc.,  are  so  sharply  defined  as  to  be  readily  traced  by  the  fingers  of  the 
blind  students.  The  globe  gives  in  its  natural  form,  easily  realized  by  the  mind,  a  correct 
idea  of  our  world  and  the  relations  the  several  portions  of  land  and  water  bear  one  to 
another. 

The  Music  Classes. 

The  strong  and  very  natural  desire  of  some  of  our  senior  male  pupils,  who  had  con- 
cluded or  were  about  concluding  their  course  of  instruction  in  piano- tuning  to  become 
self-dependent,  and  the  openings  aff*ording  them  an  opportunity  for  securing  employment, 
has  had  the  effect  of  rather  weakening  for  a  time  the  music  classes.  This,  however,  is 
but  temporary,  nor  are  we  without  pupils  well  qualified  to  sustain  the  credit  of  the 
Institution.  Two  of  these  have  already  won  good  positions  in  connection  with  the  ex- 
aminations of  the  Toronto  Oonservatory  of  Music,  another,  who  has  just  graduated,  is 
about  entering  on  a  further  course  of  study  in  (I  believe)  the  Conservatory. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Burt,  for  the  past  two  sessions  our  resident  music  teacher,  and  who  has 
recently  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  from  the  University  of  Toronto,  having 
resigned,  has  been  succeeded  by  Mr.  Ernest  A.  Humphries,  a  graduate  of  the  Toronto 
College  of  Music.  Mr.  Humphries  is  an  enthusiast  in  his  profession  and  hai  the  faculty 
of  imparting  enthusiasm  to  his  pupils.  Professor  Ambrose,  our  examiner  in  music,  calls 
attention  to  the  absence  of  electric  motive  power  in  connection  with  the  pipe  organ. 
That  is  now  about  to  be  remedied  and,  by  the  introduction  of  some  additional  safeguards, 
the  difficulties  formerly  encountered  will,  we  expect,  be  wholly  overcome.  The  Professor 
in  his  very  kind  but  properly  discrimating  report,  alludes  to  the  exactness  which  charac- 
terizes the  work  of  many  of  our  music  pupils  and  attributes  this  valuable  attribute  to  our 
method  of  teaching.  The  process  is  a  slow  one,  but  it  does  much  to  ensure  thoroughness  and 
accuracy.  Our  pupils,  even  the  younger  ones,  take  very  readily  to  the  point-print 
method  of  writing,  in  which  all  the  musical  signs  are  represented.  Every  piece  or  exer- 
cise is  dictated  by  the  teacher  and  transcribed  in  the  point  cipher.  It  will  be  seen  at 
once  how  favorable  this  method  is  to  a  correct  reading  of  the  music  and  precision  in  the 
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rendering.  It  is  possible  for  a  blind  as  well  as  a  sighted  pupil  to  slnr  oyer  his  study,  bat 
a  blind  pupil  has  certainly  the  least  possible  excuse  for  it. 

People  who  take  a  one-sided  view  of  a  question  are  apt  sometimes  to  enquire  whether 
the  results  of  the  musical  training  of  blind  youths  is  commensurate  with  the  time  and 
money  expended  in  their  instruction.  I  have  had  to  admit  before  now  that  the  results 
are  frequently  disappointing.  But  the  same  remark  applies  more  or  less  to  the  whole 
question  of  the  education  of  the  blind,  and  so  too  does  it  to  the  education  of  the  sighted. 
Looked  at  for  its  money  value  to  the  community  what  a  large  proportion  of  the  teaching 
in  our  public  schools,  themselves  perhaps  the  institution  we  have  most  to  boast  of,  finds 
no  appreciable  return  from  those  who  are  its  objects.  Intellectual  dullness,  stern  neces- 
sities, hard  poverty,  and  here  and  there  vicious  tendencies  minimize  educational  benefits 
or  cause  them  to  seem  to  be  almost  thrown  away.  And  so  with  the  blind.  With  far 
more  excuse  than  in  the  case  of  the  sighted  a  great  deal  of  our  work  is  marred  or  wasted 
by  adverse  conditions.  But,  granting  that  much,  for  I  am  no  optimist  in  this  particular, 
I  say  unhesitatingly  that  the  preponderance  of  good  done  by  a  liberal  education  of  the 
blind  far  outweighs  any  considerations  of  cost.  In  their  literary  as  well  as  musical 
studies  the  true  joys  of  life  are  enlarged  and  accentuated  by  the  knowledge  thus  gained. 
In  music  especially  is  this  the  case.  A  small  proportion  only  may  find  employment  as 
music  teachers,  but  there  is  not  one  who  passes  through  our  music  classes  who  does  not 
become  thereby  a  centre  of  social  pleasure  and  enjoyment,  and,  what  is  not  to  be  over- 
looked, the  possessor  of  a  joy  within  himself.  To  piano  tuners  a  music  course  is  almost 
indispensable.  Our  curriculum  is  arrangeo  on  the  lines  of  the  Toronto  College  of  Music, 
so  that  we  have  an  exact  standard  for  graduation. 

The  Industrial  Glasses. — Piano  Tuning. 

At  the  present  time  this  is  the  most  largely  patronized  industry  for  our  male  pupils. 
That  is  due  to  more  than  one  cause.  In  the  first  place,  all  conditions  being  favorable, 
we  can  offer  nothing  that  promises  a  better  means  of  livelihood,  and  there  is  an  attrac- 
tiveness about  the  work  that  has  a  decided  effect  on  young  minds.  Then  again  the  preju- 
dice which  once  barred  the  tuner-graduate's  way  to  employment  has  been  almost  entirely 
removed.  It  was  a  great  step  in  advance  when,  some  eighteen  years  ago  the  well  known 
firm  of  Messrs.  Mason  &  Bisch  consented  to  take  one  of  our  graduates  into  their  estab- 
lishment. I  believe  the  firm  have  never  been  without  one  or  more  blind  tuners  since. 
To-day  I  am  told  there  are  four  in  their  factory.  There  is  hardly  a  factory  in  Toronto 
without  our  representatives.  Others  are  engaged  in  the  same  line  elsewhere.  And  this 
I  am  bound  to  say  is  largely  due  to  the  excellent  record  of  those  first  accepted.  It  is 
very  pleasant  often  to  hear  of  some  of  these  among  Toronto's  most  happy  and  successful 
citizens  to  day.  The  general  briskness  of  trade  will  account  also  for  the  present  prosper- 
ous conditions.  In  fact  the  demand  for  tuners  has  led  to  the  engagement  of  some  who, 
by  reason  of  youth  and  inexperience,  not  less  than  partial  acquirements,  had  better 
have  remained  a  session  or  two  longer  in  the  Institution.  The  last  deficiency  it  is  true 
is  soon  overcome  by  the  advantages  the  factory  affords.  But  the  first  named  objection  is 
too  often  overlooked  both  by  the  young  men  themselves  and  those  primarily  responsible 
for  their  welfare.  The  engagement  of  a  resident  tuning  instructor  has  been  attended 
with  the  advantages  expected  from  it.  Pupils  who,  under  the  old  system  could  command 
but  two  lessons  per  week,  now  have  the  teacher  with  them  at  every  practice,  twice,  or  it 
may  be  three  times  a  day.  The  practice  work  is  somewhat  trying  especiallv  to  beginners. 
It  can  be  performed  either  perfunctorily  or  otherwise  as  the  pupil  may  happen  to  be 
industrious  or  negligent.  It  is  needless  to  observe  how  good  resolutions  to  be  diligent 
and  undisturbed  by  passing  attractions  are  encouraged  and  how  all  are  stimulated  to 
greater  application  by  knowing  that  the  instructor  is  at  hand  to  assist  them  at  any 
moment.  In  the  repairing  branch  the  advantages  are  not  less  apparent  both  as  a  means 
of  instruction  to  the  pupils  and  a  considerable  saving  of  expense  to  the  Institution. 

The  Work  Shop. 

This  department  has  been  very  largely  maintained  in  past  years  by  pupils  who  nave 
been  admitted  after  passing  the  age  limit  or  who  have  outgrown  that  limit  while  still  in 
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attendance.  Causes  already  mentioned  and  the  discouragement  of  adult  applications, 
have  much  diminished  the  number  of  the  class  referred  to.  Reports  received  from  many 
of  our  shop  graduates  show  how  much  they  have  owed  to  the  instruction  received  in  that 
department  even  where,  in  after  years,  they  have  struck  out  another  line  for  themselves. 
The  path  of  a  blind  worker  in  any  direction  is  beset  with  difficulties  only  steady  perse- 
verance can  overcome.  That  some  should  fail  is  to  be  expected  but  such  cases  are  usually 
to  be  accounted  for  by  personally  disqualifying  causes  that  would  impair  the  success  of 
anyone.  I  do  not  mean  necessarily  moral  defects  but  an  inability  to  grapple  with  emer- 
gencies, or  to  make  the  most  of  opportunities.  The  want  of  capital,  too,  is  often  a  cause 
of  failure  and  discouragement.  If  the  stock  of  material  is  exhausted  and  the  worker  has 
no  reserve  fund  he  is  stopped  at  once.  During  the  past  year  there  was  an  unusual 
scarcity  of  willow  ;  heavy  exportations  fairly  cleared  the  market,  and  I  heard  with  much 
regret  of  several  worthy  and  industrious  young  men  who  were  thus  temporarily  idle.  I 
hope  in  future  to  be  able  to  make  arrangements  to  meet  occasional  demands  of  this 
kind.  The  introduction  by  our  instructor  of  the  binder-twine  packing  cane  has  supplied 
a  new  material  especially  adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  strong  coarse  goods.  The  sup- 
ply, however,  was  not  equal  to  the  demand  and  when  the  several  binder-twine  factories 
shut  down,  work,  in  some  cases,  had  to  come  to  a  stand-still.  In  order  to  broaden  our 
work  here  and  ma-*e  it  more  attractive,  the  instructor  has  lately  designed  new  patterns 
for  a  lighter  and  ornamental  class  of  goods  and  is  prepared  to  go  farther  in  the  same 
direction  when  a  supply  of  cane  suitable  for  the  purpose  has  been  procured.  It  is  also 
intended  that  the  net-making  industry,  hammock,  etc.,  shall  be  transferred  so  far  as  male 
pupils  are  concerned,  to  the  work-shop  instead  of  being  carried  on  in  the  main  building. 
At  this  work  quite  a  number  of  pupils,  both  male  and  female,  have  become  adepts.  Most 
of  our  younger  male  pupils,  too,  are  qualifying  themselves  in  the  art  of  cane-chair  seating. 
In  these  various  ways  I  hope  to  maintain  the  usefulness  of  the  work-shop  as  a  prominent 
feature  in  our  efforts  to  find  employment  for  those  who  do  not  show  special  aptitude  in 
other  directions.    The  report  of  the  Trade  Instructor  follows. 

Report  op  the  Trade  Instructor. 

To  the  Principal: 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  report  upon  the  operations  of  the  workshop 
during  the  year  ending  September  30fcb,  1900. 

We  cannot  in  this,  as  in  some  past  sessions,  point  to  our  productions  being  on  exhi- 
bition at  educational  conventions,  world's  fairs  or  international  exhibitions,  nor  to  a 
number  of  graduates  having  completed  their  course  of  instruction  and  left  with  outfits  of 
tools,  models  and  material  wherewith  to  begin  the  battle  of  life.  The  past  session  has 
rather  been  marked  by  special  efforts  to  discover  and  devise  increased  means  and  oppor- 
tunities, with  the  necessary  appliances,  for  instructing  a  number  of  our  pupils  who  are 
less  actively  intelligent  and  efficient  than  others  in  learning  to  employ  their  hands  to 
advantage.  I  hope  that  some  of  these  may  be  taught  to  earn  sufficient  at  least  to  pay  for 
their  food  and  clothing  when  they  leave  the  institution.  One  pupil  of  this  class  who,  for 
a  considerable  time  I  had  regarded  as  almost  beyond  instruction,  earned  $29.00  during 
the  late  vacation  by  making  coarse  baskets.  This  young  man,  like  many  others  before 
him,  has  been  relieved  from  enforced  idleness,  a  greater  consideration  than  the  money 
prodact  of  his  labor.    Several  others,  little  more  promising,  have  done  equally  well. 

My  attention  has  also  been  given  to  a  large  class  of  the  younger  boys  who  are  not 
yet  entered  as  workshop  pupils,  but  may  have  spare  time  after  class  hours  to  learn  some- 
thing that  will  be  useful  to  the  in.  With  this  end  in  view  cane-seating  has  been  taught 
to  quite  a  number.  Some  of  these  during  vacation  earned  a  little  pocket  money  by 
re- caning  chairs. 

A  completely  new  line  of  models  and  designs  for  fancy  rattan  work,  suitable  for  the 
younger  boys,  and  possibly  some  of  the  female  pupils,  has  been  introduced,  which  I  trust 
will  prove  more  attractive  than  repairing  old  chairs  and  also  be  more  profitable. 

At  the  close  of  last  session  the  usual  vacation  supplies  of  willow  or  cane  were  given 
to  eight  pupils.  Seven  of  these  report  having  used  up  their  material  and  sold  the  baskets 
made  from  it.  The  readiness  with  which  these  sales  were  made  has  given  the  pupils 
confidence  of  success  in  the  future. 
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We  have  at  the  present  time  sixteen  pupils  in  the  workshop  learning  willow  work,  etc. 
Three  of  the  number  will  probably  graduate  at  the  end  of  the  present  session. 

There  is  an  excellent  spirit  existing  among  the  workshop  pupils,  no  discontent  or 
fault-finding  but  a  cheerful  disposition  and  an  earnest  endeavor  to  make  the  best  of  their 
opportunities. 

(Sgd.)  THOMAS  TRUSS, 

Trade  Instructor. 


The  Sewing,  Knitting  and  Fancy  Work  Glasses. 

These  classes  are  being  conducted  with  their  usual  earnestness  and  thoroughness. 
The  beautiful  and  useful  products  of  our  female  pupils'  handiwork  always  excite  the 
admiration  of  visitors. 

The  Cooking  Class, 

The  cooking  class  made  a  good  record  of  progress  last  session.  It  was  inspected  by 
the  literary  examiners  who  make  favorable  mention  of  it  in  their  report. 

Type  Writing. 

The  progress  of  the  pupils  in  the  management  of  the  type-writing  machine  has  been 
remarkable.  There  are  twenty-two  at  present  under  direct  instructfon,  and  all  who  have 
passed  through  the  classes,  and  who  remain  in  the  institution,  have  a  definite  period 
assigned  to  them  for  daily  practice. 

Health — Sanitation. 

Reporting  on  the  health  conditions  of  the  past  session  they  would  in  general  terms 
be  pronounced  favorable.  Beyond  one  or  two  very  slight  cases  of  measles  nothing  of  an 
infectious  character  presented  itself.  But  of  individual  cases  of  a  serious  nature  we  had 
a  painful  experience.  For  several  weeks  four  of  our  female  pupils  occupied  the  hospital 
ward  and  were  objects  of  unremitting  care.  Two  of  these  still  survive,  one  with  weak 
lungs,  remains  permanently  at  home  with  her  friends  ;  another  it  is  hoped  will  outgrow 
her  trouble  and  ultimately  return  to  the  institution.  Of  the  other  two,  one  died  rather 
suddenly,  the  disease  of  the  brain  which  was  the  cause,  having  at  the  last  developed 
rapidly.  She  was  a  quiet  unassuming  girl  much  beloved  by  her  friends  here,  and  her 
family  had  our  deepest  sympathy  in  their  affliction.  The  other  patient  was  just  growing 
into  womanhood,  bright,  clever  and  a  favorite  with  all.  The  fatal  character  of  her  malady 
made  recovery,  it  was  early  seen,  impossible.  When  some  additional  strength  and  the 
warmer  weather  made  her  removal  practicable  she  was  carefully  taken  to  her  home. 
About  three  months  after  leaving  us  she  died.  The  loss  of  young  people,  so  many  of 
^hose  years  are  passed  in  such  close  relations  to  us,  becomes  a  personal  sorrow.  It  was 
so  in  the  cases  just  referred  to.  But  I  should  do  wrong  if  I  did  not  acknowledge  the  kind 
and  generous  attitude  of  the  near  relatives  of  those  who,  on  these  late  occasions  and 
others,  have  been  removed  by  death.  Their  consideration  and  confidence  have  spared  us 
from  feeling  an  undue  sense  of  responsibility. 

It  is  very  satisfactory  to  know  that,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  no  sickness  among 
the  pupils  has  for  many  years  been  generated  by  lack  of  attention  to  sanitation.  During 
the  period  that  has  elapsed  since  the  institution  was  established  in  1872,  there  has  been 
a  constant  growth  of  interest  in,  and  improved  knowledge  of  sanitary  science.  Arrange- 
ments that,  twenty  years  ago,  would  have  been  deemed  ample  are  now  discarded.  Appar- 
atus which  was  then  worthy  of  special  notice  is  old-fashioned  and  superseded  to-day. 
With  this  change  have  come  possibilities  that  did  not  exist  previously  for  dealing  with 
the  disposal  of  sewage.  That  was  a  long,  trying  problem  with  us.  It  was  finally  solved 
by  connecting  our  mains  with  the  new  flush  system  adopted  by  the  Oity  of  Brantford 
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whose  authorities,  for  a  substantial  consideration,  undertook  the  work,  including  provision 
for  automatic  flushing,  and  the  constant  oversight  of  its  working.  Our  slightly  elevated 
position  favors  the  arrangement  thus  effected.  The  perfect  ventilation  of  all  the  branch 
drains  had  been  previously  assured.  These  improvements  have  been  accompanied  from 
time  to  time  by  oiher  extensions  and  interior  arrangements  conducive  to  health  and 
comfort.  But  it  is  obligatory  on  us  to  keep  pace  with  the  times,  and  to  do  this  some 
considerable  structural  additions  are  necessary.  On  that  point  all  responsible  are  agreed, 
and,  in  the  near  future,  we  shall,  I  believe  in  this  particular,  have  accommodation  to 
which  none  can  take  exception.  The  fitting  up  of  a  new  wash  room  on  the  boy's  side  of 
the  building  has  proved  a  great  advantage  and  enabled  us  to  make  a  desirable  separation 
of  seniors  and  juniors  during  the  performance  of  the  daily  ablutions.  The  enamel  paint- 
ing of  every  basin  and  bath  takes  place  annually,  and  no  pains  are  spared,  nor  is  any  cost 
begrudged  in  securing  the  means  by  which  health  and  cleanliness  may  be  promoted. 

But  the  grand  preservative  of  health  and  the  best  disinfectant  is  an  abundant  supply 
of  fresh  air.  And  this  our  beautiful  and  healthful  site  assure?  to  us.  Our  pupils  being 
absent  during  the  three  summer  months  do  not  enjoy  to  the  fall  the  opportunity  for 
recreation  the  ample  grounds  afford.  But  they  have  no  lack  of  pleasurable  exercise  during 
the  nine  months  ot  residence.  They  have  free  access  to  the  orchards  and  ornamental 
portions  of  the  grounds,  to  every  part  in  fact  nob  under  immediate  cultivation.  And  dur- 
ing winter  the  snow  plough  and  shovel  are  constantly  at  work  to  keep  the  broad  walks 
clear  for  promenading.  I  believe  there  is  no  institution  for  the  blind  to  be  found  any- 
where possessing  the  wide  area  accessible  to  its  inmates  that  our  pupils  enjoy.  And  they 
make  a  very  good  use  of  it.  I  have  known  people  to  utter  something  like  a  sneer  when 
the  natural  beauties  of  the  site  are  referred  to,  *'  What  good  are  these  to  the  blind,"  they 
ask.  But  their  one-sided  notions  would  be  rebuked  if  they  were  to  give  our  pupils  the 
benefit  of  their  ideas.  As  stated  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  report  all  are  not  what  is 
popularly  understood  as  blind  Many  can  see  enough  to  really  appreciate  beautiful  sur- 
roundings, although  they  might  struggle  hopelessly  with  the  type  of  an  ordinary  school 
book.  But  those  acquainted  with  them  know  that,  with  the  loss  of  sight,  even  the  totally 
blind  have  acute  perceptions  of  space,  can  delight  in  the  songs  of  the  birds,  the  scent  of 
shrubs  and  trees,  as  well  as  shade  and  sunehine.  The  present  condition  of  the  grounds 
owes  more  to  natural  growth  than  to  expenditure  of  money.  Very  little  has  been  laid 
out  upon  them  for  years  past.  But  money  would  be  well  spent  if  it  were  necessary  to  the 
preservation  of  their  beauty. 

Reports  of  Physician  and  Oculist. 


The  reports  of  Dr.  A.  J.  Sinclair,  now  our  physician,  and  of  Dr.  J.  A.  Marquis,  who 
by  reason  of  his  late  father's  protracted  and  ultimately  fatal  illness,  was  for  some  time 
acting  physician,  go  more  into  detail  than  I  have  done  with  regard  to  cases  demanding 
special  notice.  In  Dr.  Sinslair  we  have  a  medical  officer  cf  large  experience  and  I  hope 
to  receive  much  assistance  from  him  in  all  matters  affecting  the  health  of  the  institution. 
But  I  cannot  avoid  bearing  my  testimony  to  the  valuable  services  and  unwearied  atten- 
tion we  received  from  our  younger  and  talented  friend  and  adviser  Dr.  J.  A.  Marquis 
while  acting  physician.  His  qualities  of  head  and  heart  were  severely  tested  during  our 
trying  experience  of  last  spring  and  no  one  could  have  stood  the  trial  better.  It  was 
deemed  advisable  more  than  once  to  call  in  physicians  of  the  highest  standing  for  consul- 
tation, and  in  every  instance  both  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  proved  to  be  correct.  The 
late  Dr.  Duncan  Marquis  continued  to  give  us  the  benefit  of  his  large  professional  know- 
ledge until  very  near  the  close  of  his  life.  His  deep  interest  in  his  patients  and  his  readi- 
ness to  impart  the  results  of  his  information  to  others  will  be  long  remembered. 

A  rather  full  report  by  our  oculist.  Dr.  Bell,  is  a  feature  in  this  year's  budget. 
Attention  is  particularly  directed  to  the  examiner's  allusion  to  cases  of  preventive  blind- 
ness. If  legislation,  adopted  elsewhere  is  not  deeiLed  desirable  in  this  Province,  the 
widest  circulation  of  information  regarding  preventive  measures  is  certainly  a  duty. 
The  residence  of  Dr.  Bell  in  Brantford  will  afford  a  ready  and  desirable  means  of  refer- 
ence in  many  cases  where  the  advice  of  a  specialist  may  be  very  helpfal. 
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Discipline. 

In  an  institution  of  this  character  discipline  must  be  maintained  by  moral  influence 
rather  than  by  physical  punishments  or  restraints.  Except  in  rare  instances  severity 
would  not  be  tolerated  by  public  opinion  even  if  responsible  authority  cared  to  inflict  it. 
As  a  rule  the  pupils  of  this  institution  give  little  trouble.  Occasionally  some,  with  too 
erratic  propensities,  have  to  be  brought  to  time,  and  then  the  penalty  has  to  be  efiective. 
Regulations  aff'ecting  discipline  have  of  course  to  be  enforced  but  I  am  not  aware  that 
any  exist  here  which  are  not  recognized  as  essential  in  all  similar  institutions.  They  cer- 
tainly are  not  recent  inventions.  And  I  believe  they  are  to-day  more  liberally  interpreted 
than  they  have  ever  been  since  the  institution  started  now  some  twenty-eight  years  ago. 
Pupils  are  allowed  free  intercourse  with  their  friends  in  the  neighborhood  if  such  exist 
and  many  avail  themselves  freely  of  the  privilege.  There  is  no  unnecessary  restriction 
to  their  having  access  to  the  city  for  any  proper  purpose.  In  one  respect  to  an  outsider 
our  rules  may  appear  somewhat  over  strict.  I  refer  to  the  separation  of  the  male  and 
female  pupils  excppt  when  under  the  eye  of  the  teachers.  Social  intercourse  between  boys 
and  girls  is  prohibited.  I  believe  the  reasons  for  this  are  but  partially  understood.  I 
have  good  reasons  to  believe  too,  that  the  majority  of  those  most  deserving  to  be  con- 
sulted in  the  matter  would  prefer  to  leave  things  as  they  are.  I  allude  to  the  fathers  and 
mothers  of  our  pupils.  And  what  I  have  to  say  is  merely  what  others  similarly  situated 
to  myself  would  say  if  they  were  appealed  to.  I  notice  that,  in  the  new  and  most  up-to- 
date  institution  on  this  continent,  lately  erected  at  Philadelphia,  the  provisions  made  for 
enforcing  the  rules  in  this  regard  are  specially  stringent.  Let  me  say  that,  beyond  the 
necessity  for  a  due  regard  for  the  preservation  of  the  proprieties  of  life  demanded  in  every 
mixed  family,  it  is  not  the  present  I  am  chiefly  concerned  for.  In  the  Institution  our 
pupils  are  carefully  watched  over  and  they  are  received  and  live  together  on  terms  of  perfect 
social  equality.  But  the  social  conditions  of  their  lives  elsewhere  are  widely  diffdrent. 
And  it  is  not  merely  poverty  and  wealth  or  comparatively  easy  circumstances  that  dis- 
tinguish one  from  another.  Unknown  to  themselves  pupils  dwell  for  years  under  the 
same  roof  whose  individual  conditions  would  make  association  in  after  life  quite  impossible. 
For  that  reason  if  for  no  other,  the  avoidance  of  personal  intercourse,  still  more  intimacy 
is  desirable.  I  suppose  nearly  every  male  pupil  looks  forward  to  marriage  as  desirable  if 
he  can  attain  to  it ;  and  I  shall,  I  hope,  not  offend  feminine  delicacy,  if  I  say,  that,  with- 
out undue  eagerness,  girls  often  have  their  aspirations  in  the  same  direction.  However 
this  may  be,  the  difficulty  of  the  blind  securing  sighted  partners  in  life  must  be  apparent 
to  all  especially  as  respects  the  blind  young  woman.  Hence  the  minds  of  both  are  likely 
to  turn  more  particularly  to  those  with  whom  they  are  most  in  sympathy  and  who  are 
similarly  situated  with  themselves.  And  this,  while  quite  unconscious  of  the  stern  reali- 
ties which  they  have  to  confront  when  life's  struggle  begins.  I  do  not  dwell  on  the  con- 
stitutional conditions  that  make  the  inter-marriage  of  the  blind  in  certain  cases  objectional. 
That  applies  to  some  of  the  blind  only.  But  the  economical  reasons  appear  to  me  to  be 
of  great  weight.  I  have  discussed  elsewhere  the  question  of  the  employment  of  the  blind. 
How  many  openings  have  they  ?  The  problem  of  their  employment  to  the  extent  of 
securing  just  the  means  to  live  is  ever  an  unsolved  one,  or  only  partially  solved.  And 
the  difficulties  besetting  a  blind  min  in  these  eff'orbs  are  not  likely  to  be  lessened  by  the 
charge  of  a  blind  partner  and  the  further  responsibilities  matrimony  usually  implies.  That 
there  may  be  and  are  exceptions  I  do  not  deny.  I  have  heard  of  one  or  two  happy  mar- 
riages between  the  blind.  But  they  have  been  those  of  persons  of  exceptional  abilities  and 
capabilities.  Marriages  between  the  blind,  unless  accompanied  by  some  fortifying  circum- 
staaces,  are  almost  certain  to  end  in  misery  and  mutual  regrets.  And  it  is  wise  to  avoid 
the  first  step  towards  their  encouragement.  On  the  other  hand  the  marriage  of  the  blind 
with  the  sighted  may  be  productive  of  happy  results.  With  the  large  population  of  un- 
married sighted  women  it  is  perhaps  not  to  be  expected  that  a  sighted  man  should  prefer 
to  choose  a  blind  girl  for  his  companion  in  life.  Thai  is  a  question  for  men  to  decide  for 
themselves.  But  that  many  of  our  male  blind  graduates  have  been  happily  married  to 
sighted  wives  it  is  pleasant  to  know.  And  the  more  such  marriages,  deliberately  con- 
tracted there  are,  the  better.  To  sum  up  the  whole  quoetion  blindness  wants  sight  and 
not  blindness  to  help  it.  Let  the  blind  person  be  ever  so  high  spirited,  ever  so  talented," 
ever  so  independent,  he  or  she  wants  something  sight  alone  can  supply  and  this  never 
more  than  in  the  struggles  of  domestic  life  with  its  cares,  duties  and  recurring  troubles. 
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Let  me  conclude  this  part  of  my  report  by  saying  that  it  is  our  aim  here  so  to  qualify  our 
young  people  for  holding  their  own  in  social  intercourse  that  no  desirable  avenues  to 
enjoyment  and  free  communion  with  the  cultivated  and  refined  shall  be  closed  to  them. 
And  there  is  many  a  social  gathering  that,  in  the  accomplishments  of  a  blind  guest,  may 
find  itself  more  than  rewarded  for  its  hospitality,  The  seeing  world  might  do  more  than 
it  does  to  make  the  lives  of  the  educated  blind  happy. 

The  Grounds,  Farm,  <fec. 

Farming,  it  is  not  necessary  to  say,  is  not  the  primary  object  of  our  location  here. 
It  is  rather  an  economical  application  of  land  and  space,  required  for  a  higher  purpose,  to 
providing  towards  the  necessities  of  the  case.  And,  with  the  ready  supply  of  the  elements 
of  plant  life  our  nearness  to  a  populous  city  provides,  we  manage  as  a  rule  to  secure  all 
the  roots,  potatoes  and  vegetables,  required  for  domestic  consumption  and  the  needs  of 
the  farm  stock.  I  never  pretend  to  treat  this  as  a  matter  strictly  of  profit  or  loss. 
Premises  so  extensive  as  ours  must  be  kept  in  order,  circumstances  continually  call  for 
the  offices  of  male  help.  So  that  the  farm  by  no  means  bears  all  the  cost  for  labor  the 
figures  would  seem  to  imply.  This  year  we  have  had  a  very  ample  return  and  nearly 
every  crop  has  exceeded  our  anticipations.  In  some  cases  we  shall  have  a  surplus  to  dis- 
pose of.    Farm,  orchards,  and  kitchen  garden  have  all  yielded  abundantly. 

The  Pupils'  Library. 

The  reproduction  in  "  point "  of  a  number  of  works  hitherto  printed  in  line  type  has 
been  welcomed  by  our  pupils,  to  most  of  whom  the  former  is  the  most  acceptable.  Of 
such  works,  and  of  others  newly  added  to  the  publisher's  list,  we  have  this  year  received 
the  following  ; — Stories  from  the  East ;  Beside  the  Bonnie  Briar  Bush  ;  Birds  and  Bees  ; 
Tanglewood  Tales  ;  Revolt  of  the  Tartars ;  Marmion ;  Hawthorne's  Wonder  Book ; 
Homer's  Iliad  ;  The  Princess  ;  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome  ;  Swinton's  Speller  ;  Paradise  Lost ; 
Richelieu ;  Old  Greek  Stories  ;  Childe  Harold ;  Schiller's  Poems ;  The  Old  Manse  ; 
Childhood  of  the  World  ;  L' Allegro ;  Dafiydowndilly ;  Tales  of  the  White  Hills  ;  Story 
of  the  Greeks  (2  vols.);  Montgomery's  English  History  (3  vols);  Robinson  Orusoe 
(2  vols.)  ;  Composition  and  Rhetoric  (2  vols.) ;  House  of  Seven  Gables  (2  vols.) ;  Ameri- 
can Literature  (2  vols.) ;  Selections  from  American  Literature  (2  vols.) ;  English  Litera- 
ture (2  vols.) ;  Extracts  from  English  Literature  (2  vols  )  ;  Tale  of  Two  Cities  (3  vols.) ; 
Last  of  the  Mohicans  (3  vols.) 

The  Circulating  Library. 

The  circulating  library  has  now  been  in  operation  long  enough  to  enable  an  estimate 
to  be  formed  of  its  value  to  the  blind  of  the  province  and  the  direction  in  which  it  will 
be  most  utilized.  The  demand  for  books  from  blind  persons  who  have  not  hitherto  been 
accustomed  to  the  embossed  types  has  not  been  very  large.  Where,  however,  the  library 
has  been  availed  of  by  such  it  has  been  greatly  appreciated  and  in  many  instances  has 
given  a  new  stimulus  to  mental  energies  that  were  becoming  dormant,  and  a  large  measure 
of  brightness  to  be  clouded  lives.  But  to  our  former  pupils,  accustomed  to  reading  in  the 
characters  used  in  the  institution  work,  a  regular  supply  of  choice  literature  has  been  a 
boon  indeed.  The  number  availing  themselves  of  the  privilege  the  library  afiords  is  con- 
tinually increasing  and  is  likely  to  become  larger  year  by  year.  The  production  by  the 
printing  house  of  both  old  and  new  works  in  the  point  print  cipher  is  a  great  advantage 
to  the  class  of  borrowers  just  referred  to. 

A  CKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

My  acknowledgments  are  once  more  due  to  the  clergy  and  citizens  of  Brantford  gen- 
erally for  their  continued  kindness  and  interest  in  the  institution.  We  do  our  best  as 
opportunity  arises  to  reciprocate  their  attentions. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be.  Sir, 

your  obedient  servant, 

A.  H.  DYMOND, 

Principal. 

Brantford,  October  12th,  1900. 
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Statistics  for  the  Year  ending  30th  September,  1900. 
I. — Attendance. 


Male 

Female 

Total 

attendance  for  portion 

of  year  ending  September  30,  1872  

20 

14 

34 

for  year  ending  30th  September,  1873  

44 

24 

68 

(( 

1874  

66 

46 

112 

(( 

1875  

89 

60 

139 

(( 

1876  

84 

64 

148 

u 

(( 

( ( 

1877  

76 

72 

148 

( ( 

1878   

91 

84 

175 

(< 

1879  

ICO 

100 

200 

( k 

(( 

( ( 

1880  

5 

93 

198 

(( 

( ( 

1881  

103 

98 

201 

( i 

1882  

94 

73 

167 

( ( 

1883  

88 

72 

160 

(( 

(( 

1884  

71 

69 

140 

u 

1885  

86 

74 

160 

n 

( ( 

1886  

93 

71 

164 

(( 

t« 

1887  

93 

62 

155 

i( 

ti 

it 

18<8  

94 

62 

356 

t( 

a 

<i 

1889  

99 

58 

167 

t  ( 

( ( 

u 

1890  

95 

69 

164 

(( 

(t 

1891  

91 

67 

158 

ti 

is. 

1892  

85 

70 

155 

a 

1893  

90 

64 

154 

1( 

t  ( 

1894  

84 

66 

150 

(( 

1895  

82 

68 

150 

i( 

(( 

1896  

72 

69 

141 

( . 

( i 

(( 

1897  

76 

73 

149 

( ( 

i  ( 

( k 

1898  

74 

73 

147 

( ( 

( ( 

(( 

3899  

77 

71 

148 

1900  

77 

67 

144 

II. — Age  of  pupils. 


Seven  years 
Eight 
Nine 
Ten 
Eleven 
Twelve 
Thirteen 
Fourteen 
Fifteen 
Sixteen 
Seventeen 


No. 


2 
5 
8 
5 
4 
8 
9 
9 
9 
7 
16 


Eighteen  years  ..... 

Nineteen  "   

Twenty  "   

Twenty-one  years. ... 

Twenty-two  "   

Twenty-three  "  .... 
Twenty-four  '* 
Twenty-five    * '  .... 
Ov^er  twenty-five  years 

Total  


No. 


11 

8 
5 
2 
5 
6 
4 
1 
20 


144 
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III. — Nationality  of  parents. 


No. 

6 
69 

1 
31 
14 



No. 

9 
14 

Scotch   

Total  

English  

144 

IV. — Denomination  of  parents. 


Brethern  

Baptist   

Congregational 
Disciples  . . . . . 
Episcopalian  .  . 
Methodist  . ,  . . 


1 
5 
1 
2 
42 
39 


Evangelical  Association 

Presbyterian   

Roman  Catholic  

Salvationist  

Total   


V. — Occupation  of  parents. 


Accountant  

Agents  

Baker   

Barrister  

Blacksmiths   

Butchers  

Carpenters  

Cheesemaker  

Clergyman  

Conveyancer  

Cook  

Carriage-builder  .  .  . 

Clerk  

Cabinet-maker  

Contractor  

Explorer  

Farmers  

Fireman  

Fisherman  

Foreman  

Gardeners  

Governments  ofl&cers 

Hostler   

Hotel  keepers   


No. 


39 


Huckster  

Journalists   

Laborers   

Marble-workers  . 

Machinist  

Merchants  

Moulders  

Physicians   

Painters   

Piano-maker  . . . . 

Plumber   , 

Railway  manager  , 

Sailor  

Soda  Water  M'f'r. 
Stone-masons  . . . , 
Railway  employee 

Shoemaker   

Tailors  

Teacher  

Teamsters  

Tinsmith  

Unknown,  

Total   
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VI. — Cities  and  counties  from  which  pupils  were  received  during  the  official  year  ending 

30th  September,  19C0. 


County  or  city. 


District  of  Algoma  .  . . 
City  of  Belleville  .... 
County  of  Brant  .... 
City  of  Brantford  . . . . 
County  of  Bruce  . . . . 

"       Carleton  .  . 
Dufferin  .. 

"       Dundas. . .  . 

*'       Durham    . . 
Elgin  

"  Essex  

"  Frontenac 

"       Glengarry  . 

"       Grenville  . . 

Grey   

City  of  Guelph  

County  of  Haldimand 

' '  Haliburton 

"  Halton  

City  of  Hamilton  .  .  .  . 
County  of  Hastings  . . 

Huron'.... 
City  of  Kingston  . . . . 
County  of  Kent  

"       Lambton  . . 
Leeds   

"       Lanark  . . . . 

"       Lennox. .  .  . 

' '       Lincoln , . . . 

City  of  London  

County  of  Middlesex 
District  of  Muskoka . . 


County  or  city. 


District  of  Nipissing  

County  of  Norfolk   

"       Northumberland.  . 

"  Ontario  

City  of  Ottawa   

County  of  Oxford  

Peel   

Perth  

"       Peterborouf  h  .... 
*'       Prince  Edward  . 

Prescott   

"  Renfrew   

"  Russell  

City  of  St.  Catharines  

St.  Thomas  

Stratford  

County  of  Simcoe  

"  Stormont  

City  of  Toronto  

County  of  Victoria   

Waterloo  

Welland   

Wellington  I  2 

Wentworth  ' . . . 

York  

^Quebec   2 

North-West  Territory  ...... 

Manitoba  

■^British  Columbia  


Total 


77 
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Vil. — Cities  and  counties  from  which  pupils  were  received  from  the  opening  of  the  In- 
stitution till  30th  September,  1900. 


o 

Male. 

Fema 

Total 

2 

3 

5 

3 

1 

4 

7 

7 

14 

13 

9 

22 

8 

11 

19 

2 

1 

3 

1 

1 

2 

3 

3 

6 

3 

4 

7 

5 

6 

11 

9 

18 

27 

5 

2 

7 

8 

8 

2 

2 

4 

9 

11 

20 

3 

2 

5 

4 

5 

9 

6 

2 

8 

13 

16 

29 

5 

4 

9 

9 

10 

19 

7 

4 

11 

8 

4 

12 

13 

4 

17 

12 

4 

16 

2 

4 

6 

i 

1 

5 

3 

3 

6 

10 

9 

19 

1 

3 

4 

9 

11 

20 

3 

3 

County  or  city. 


City  of  Brantford  .  . . 
County  of  Bruce   ,  ,  . 
"       Carleton  . 
Dufferin  . 
Dundas. .  . 
"       Durham  . 
"       Elgin    .  . . 
"       Essex    . . . 
"  Frontenac 
' '       Glengarry . 
"       Grenville  . 
Grey  


Halton 


Huron 


"       Leeds   . . , 

"       Lanark  . . . 

"       Lennox.  .  . 

"       Lincoln.  . 

City  of  London  

District  of  Nipissing . 
County  of  Middlesex 
District  of  Muskoka  . 


County  or  city. 


County  of  Norfolk   

"  Northumberland 

"  Ontario  

City  of  Ottawa  

County  of  Oxford  

Peel  

Perth   

"  Peterborough  .  .  . 
"       Prince  Edward 

"       Prescott   , 

"  Renfrew   

' '  Russell  

City  of  St.  Catharines   

St.  Thomas  

Stratford  

County  of  Simcoe  

Stormont  

City  of  Toronto  

County  of  Victoria   

Waterloo  

Welland   

Wellington  .  ,  . .  , 

Went  worth  

York  

^Province  of  Quebec  

*Northwest  Territory  .... 

•^United  States  

■^British  Columbia  

■^Manitoba  


Total 


9 
3 
7 

14 
6 
1 
2 

11 
5 
2 
7 
3 
2 
3 
2 

11 
5 

50 
7 

10 
6 

10 
8 

17 
4 


400 


*  On  payment. 
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VIII. — Cities  and  coanties  from  which  pupils  were  received  who  were  in  residence  on 

30fch  Ssptember,  1900. 


County  or  city. 


District  of  Algoma   . . 

City  of  Belleville  

County  of  Brant   . . . . 

City  of  Brantfoid  

County  of  Bruce  . . . . 
*'       Carleton  .. 
Dufferin  . . 
Dundas.... 
**       Durham   . . 

Elgin  

"  Essex   

Frontenac 
'*  Glengarry 
**       Grenville  . . 

Grey  

City  of  Guelph  

County  of  Haldimand 
'*  Haliburton 
Halton.... 
City  of  Hamilton  . . . . 
County  of  Hastings  . . 

"  Huron  

City  of  Kingston  . . . . 

County  of  Kent  

Lambton  . . 
*'  Leeds  . . . . 
*'  Lanark  . . . . 
**  Lennox. . . . 
**  Lincoln.... 

City  of  London  

County  of  Middlesex 


County  or  city. 


District  of  Muskoka  

*'  Nipissing  

County  of  Norfolk   

"  Northumberland 

"  Ontario  

City  of  Ottawa   

County  of  Oxford  

Peel  

Perth   

"       Peterborough  . .  . 
Prince  Edward  . 

Prescott   

"  Renfrew   

Russell  

City  of  St.  Catharines  

"     St.  Thomas  

Stratford  

County  of  Simcoe  

"  Stormont  

City  of  Toronto  

County  of  Victoria   

Waterloo  

*'  Welland   

**  Wellington  

**       Went  worth  

York  

British  Columbia  

Quebec  

Manitoba   


Total 


3 
1 
12 
1 
2 


61 
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REPORT  OF  SURGEON. 

T.  F.  Chamberlain,  Esq.,  M.D., 

Inspector  Public  Charities  of  Ontario, 

Sir, — My  report  this  year  as  acting  physician  to  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  is  par- 
tial, being  from  the  date  of  my  father's  death,  which  occurred  a  few  days  after  the  opening 
of  the  last  session,  to  May  1st,  1900,  at  which  time  Dr.  A.  J.  Sinclair  assumed  charge. 

The  session,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  trying  cases,  was  a  healthy  one. 

Early  in  the  year  a  female  pupil  developed  appendicitis  and  caused  some  anxiety  for 
a  few  days,  but  made  satisfactory  recovery.  Another  girl  pupil,  with  a  family  history 
pointing  to  tubercular  disease,  was  confined  to  bed  for  a  number  of  weeks  sufiering  from 
tuberculosis.  By  careful  and  skilful  nursing  and  by  the  watchful  attention  of  the  officials 
she  gained  enough  strength  to  be  removed  to  her  home  in  Eastern  Ontario,  where  she 
succumed  some  three  months  later.  The  one  death  during  the  session  was  a  case  of 
cerebral  tumor,  the  patient  died  after  some  weeks  of  suffering.  She  had  shown  symptoms 
of  brain  trouble  for  a  considerable  time  but  the  acute  trouble  presented  itself  early  in  the 
present  year. 

During  the  year  there  were  the  usual  cases  of  influenza,  among  whom,  Miss  Dunn, 
the  matron,  was  by  far  the  most  unfortunate,  but  with  her  characteristic  determination 
she  baffled  the  disease  and  made  a  good  though  slow  recovery. 

The  single  case  of  snc  all-pox  that  visited  our  city  last  winter  made  it  seem  advisable 
to  vaccinate  the  pupils  who  had  not  been  regularly  innoculated  for  a  number  of  years. 
A  very  large  percentage  of  cases  proved  susceptible  to  the  virus.  My  report  would  be 
incomplete  did  I  not  assure  you,  sir,  of  the  complete  satisfaction  as  regards  care  and 
nursing  of  the  patients  who  have  come  under  my  charge  during  my  term  as  acting  physi- 
cian.   It  would  be  impossible  to  obtain  better  attention  in  any  public  or  private  institution. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

October  2nd,  1900.  JOHN  A.  MARQUIS. 


REPORT  OF  THE  PHYSICIAN. 

T.  F.  Chamberlain,  Esq.,  M.D., 

Inspector  Public  Charities  of  Ontario. 

Sir, — Owing  to  a  severe  illness  I  did  not  assume  the  duties  of  physician  to  the 
Ontario  Institution  for  the  Blind  until  May  1st,  the  Provincial  Secretary  having  kindly 
given  me  ample  time  to  recover  and  approved  of  Dr.  John  A.  Marquis  meanwhile  as 
acting  physician. 

I  found  on  my  first  visit  a  well  assorted  quantity  of  drugs  in  the  dispensary,  also 
surgical  instruments  suitable  for  all  minor  operations.  The  nearness  of  the  John  H. 
Stratford  hospital  makes  a  more  elaborate  supply  unnecessary. 

The  building  was  clean,  well  ventilated  and  everything  was  neat  and  orderly.  The 
nurses  were  attentive  and  seem  to  have  the  welfare  of  the  pupils  at  heart. 

The  health  of  the  staff  and  the  pupils  has  been  excellent.  No  serious  case  has 
occurred  since  I  began  my  duties.  Slight  illnesses,  mostly  of  a  catarrhal  and  neuralgic 
character,  prevail.  Owing  to  the  watchfulness  of  the  officials  and  the  fidelity  of  the 
nurses  an  outbreak  of  contagious  diseases  is  very  infrequent  and  easily  controlled. 

After  the  holidays  I  examined  all  the  pupils  and  found  them  clean  and  healthy,  with 
the  exception  of  one  or  two  with  a  slight  skin  disease  which  soon  disappeared  under  pro- 
per treatment. 

The  report  of  the  acting  physician  is  appended. 

X  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  J.  SINCLAIR. 
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To  T.  F.  Chamberlain,  Esq  ,  M.D., 

Inspector  of  Charities,  Asylums,  etc.,  for  Qptario. 

Sir, — We  have  the  honor  to  submit  for  your  consideration  the  following  report  of 
the  results  of  the  examination  of  the  literary  classes  in  the  Ontario  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Blind,  situated  at  Brantford,  for  1899-1900. 

The  time  of  examination  covered  three  days  as  usual,  during  which  the  weather  was 
fine,  and  the  beautiful  grounds  of  the  Institution  were  looking  their  best  after  the  refresh- 
ing rains  that  had  but  recently  followed  the  prolonged  period  of  dry  weather  in  May. 
The  corridors  and  class-rooms  were  bright  and  clean,  as  is  customary  here. 

These  are  the  results  : 

(a)  Miss  Gillin's  Classes. 

(1)  Arithmetic. — Class  C.  Seventeen  in  class.  Limit:  Simple  rules,  weights  and 
measures,  easy  problems.  With  the  first  the  class  showed  a  very  satisfactory  acquaint- 
ance. The  tables  had  been  carefully  and  accurately  memorized.  Many  problems  based 
upon  the  knowledge  of  them  were  promptly  and  correctly  solved  by  the  majority  of  the 
class 

(2)  Grammar.— 0\a8s.  Thirteen  in  class.  Limit  :  Analyses  and  parsing  of  sen- 
tences of  all  kinds.  Earle's  Philology  to  end  of  fifth  chapter.  Many  sentences  in  prose 
and  verse  were  analyzed  and  the  principal  words  parsed.  A  competent  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  the  English  tongue — the  changes  effected  in  Anglo-Saxon  by  the  influx  of 
other  languages  at  difi^erent  times,  etc.,  was  manifested  by  the  majority.  All  except  two 
obtained  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  marks. 

(3)  Writing. — Class  D.  Twenty-two  in  class.  Some  recently  moved  up  from  the 
Kindergarten.  Limit :  Letters,  words  and  short  sentences.  The  work  was  very  satis- 
factory, the  grade  being  considered. 

(4)  English  History.  A  class  of  eighteen.  Limit  :  William  III  to  date.  This  class 
was  as  thoroughly  examined  on  the  subject  as  time  permitted,  and  as  the  marks  show, 
did  well,  evincing  a  very  satisfactory  knowledge  of  the  parts  and  constitutional  changes 
of  the  period,  and  something  of  its  literature.  Except  in  three  instances  the  class  was 
marked  high  and  did  credit  to  its  instructor. 

(5)  English  Literature.  Class  of  twenty.  Limit  :  History  of  from  Csedmon  to 
reign  of  George  III;  Merchant  of  Venice.  Quotations  from  the  latter.  The  interest 
manifested  in  this  subj^^ct  is  remarkable,  and  it  nevei  flags.  For  two  hours  the  class 
stood  without  flinching  a  fire  of  questions  that  might  have  daunted  one  less  instructed 
and  less  resolute,  and  replied  to  them  efiectively.  Of  the  p^ay  they  had  a  very  full  and 
accurate  knowledge  ;  they  mast  have  been  very  thoroughly  and  critically  instructed. 
They  had  made  themselves  at  home  with  the  principal  characters.  The  finest  passages 
they  had  at  their  finger  ends,  and  could  recite  them  with  correct  expression  and  good 
taste. 

(6)  Geography. — Class  B.  This  class  was  examined  in  the  Geography  of  South 
America,  the  United  States,  Central  America,  and  the  West  India  Islands.  The  last 
two  but  slightly.  They  gave  a  very  good  account  of  the  principal  physical  features  of  the 
different  countries  mentioned,  and  are  able  to  locate  the  chief  rivers  and  cities. 
Most  of  them  are  quite  familiar  with  the  map  and  quite  readily  recognize  any  part  when 
separated  from  the  rest  and  are  able  to  give  the  adjoining  countries  and  the  chief  items 
of  interest  in  connection  with  it. 

(7)  Canadian  History.  The  class  had  studied  the  period  from  1763  to  the  present. 
The  information  is  mainly  conveyed  in  oral  lessons  by  the  teacher,  and  hence  the  work  is 
far  more  difficult  for  both  teacher  and  pupils  than  in  the  case  of  those  who  have  the  aid 
of  text-books.  We  found  th*e  class  had  mastered  the  outlines  of  the  most  important 
events,  and  had  a  good  general  idea  of  some  of  the  principal  men  of  the  period.  Perhaps 
a  little  more  biography  could  be  given  without  taxing  the  pupils.  The  class  did  better 
than  that  of  last  year,  the  answering  being  more  uniform.  The  class  marks  were  84  per 
cent. 

(8)  Bible  Glass. — Girls.  The  pupils  were  able  to  give  a  very  good  synopsis  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Aposfeles,  following  the  narrative  chapter  by  chapter.  Each  pupil  commenced 
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where  the  examiner  desired  the  previous  pupil  to  stop  and  so  proceeding,  being  constantly 
questioned  npon  the  matters  mentioned  until  the  whole  book  was  gone  through.  In 
pretty  much  the  same  way  the  first  six  chapters  of  Genesis  were  treated.  The  examina- 
tion was  eminently  satisfactory,  fifteen  pupils  not  having  missed  any  questions.  There 
were  twenty  young  ladies  in  the  class. 

(b)  Miss  Walshe's  Classes. 

(1)  Class  D.  Twenty-three  in  class.  Limit  :  Ontario — Counties,  cities,  rivers,  lakes, 
products,  railways.  With  a  couple  of  exceptions  the  class  did  remarkably  good  work. 
They  knew  the  counties,  county  tovns,  principal  cities,  etc.,  very  thoroughly,  and  were 
able  to  show  them  by  means  of  the  dissected  map  ;  could  point  out  the  lakes,  trace  the 
rivers  and  give  in  detail  the  products  of  the  Province.  In  a  knowledge  of  the  railways 
they  excelled — running  with  their  fingers  up  and  down  each  line,  naming  the  principal 
centres  of  population  and  facts  connected  with  them.  No  fewer  than  twelve  got  the 
maximum. 

(2^  Reading — Class  B.  Seventeen  in  class.  Reading  from  five  different  books. 
Good  articulation,  expression  and  correct  emphasis  had  been  well  looked  after.  None 
obtained  less  than  half  marks. 

(3)  Writing. — Class  C.  Nineteen  in  class.  Limit :  Capitals  and  small  letters,  fig- 
ures, lists  of  words,  sentences.  The  work,  as  the  marks  show,  was  very  well  done,  and 
the  subj  ct  had  evidently  been  carefully  and  conscientiously  taught. 

(4)  Arithmetic. — Class  A.  The  class  consists  of  thirteen  pupils — eight  boys  and  five 
girls.  Their  course  comprises  measures,  multiples,  percentage  with  its  applications  to 
profit  and  loss.  Interest  and  its  general  use.  Partnership,  discount  and  mensuration  as 
applied  to  rectangles,  circles,  etc.  All  these  were  covered  by  the  questions  given.  The 
work  was  done  quickly,  and,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  percentages  obtained,  accurately. 
Eight  pupils  obtained  over  70  per  cent,  of  the  marks.  The  method  of  teaching  the  sub- 
ject by  Miss  Walshe  develops  the  logical  faculty.  There  is  very  little  of  '*  remembering 
laws,"  but  an  intelligent  application  of  principles.  The  tone  and  order  of  the  pupils  are 
perfect.    Their  desire  to  do  well  is  very  evident. 

(5)  Bible  Study.  There  are  sixteen  pupils  in  this  class.  They  were  examined  on 
the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke.  They  had  very  thoroughly  mastered  the  subject,  knowing  the 
parables,  miracles,  the  magnificat  and  indeed  all  the  chief  parts  of  the  Gospel.  They  are 
very  well  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  book,  the  lives  of  the  chief  persons  referred 
to  in  it,  and,  in  fact,  have  made  a  very  complete  study  of  the  work  assigned.  The  pupils 
are  Roman  Catholics  and  use  their  version  of  the  Scriptures. 

(6)  Grammar. — B.  Very  few  classes  have  done  better  work  than  this.  Their 
knowledge  of  technical  grammar  as  far  at  their  course  goes,  is  good.  They  parse  very 
well,  correct  errors  in  English  and  give  intelligent  reasons  for  their  conneclions.  I  hey 
express  themselves  in  good  English,  and  are  very  accurate,  some  of  them  even  to  precise- 
ness,  in  their  statement  of  answers.  The  class  has  had  the  foundation  of  the  subject  very 
well  laid. 

(c)  Mr.  Wickens'  Class. 

(1)  Reading. — Class  A.  Thirteen  in  class.  This  is  a  class  of  excellent  readers  with 
three  exceptions.  They  read  prose  and  verse  with  flaency,  expression,  correct  emphasis  and 
good  taste,  showing  that  they  know  what  they  read.  They  also  duly  appreciate  the 
literature,  the  meanings  of  the  words  and  phrases  in  the  lessons,  In  spelling  also,  they 
showed  themselves  proficient,  being  able  to  spelJ  readily  the  most  difficult  words  in  the 
text  as  well  as  others  taken  from  the  ''Practical  Speller." 

(2)  Bible  Class — Boys,  A.  Twenty  present  in  class.  Limit:  Apostolic  History, 
Acts.  Bible  study  has  recently  become  a  prominent  feature  of  the  teaching  of  the  Insti- 
tution. This  class  showed  by  their  answers  that  they  had  been  carefully  and  rather 
minutely  instructed  in  the  history  of  the  important  events  that  immediately  followed  the 
death  of  our  Lord.  They  were  familiar  with  the  principal  facts  and  the  leading  charac- 
ters in  Acts.    The  lowest  mark  was  70  per  cent. 

(3)  Arithmetic—  B.  There  are  fifteen  pupils  in  this  class.  The  class  is  an  excep- 
tionally good  one.    They  are  very  cheerful  and  earnest  in  their  work,  do  it  in  a  remark- 
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ably  short  time.  Eight  of  them  made  80  p^r  cent,  or  over  of  the  marks.  One  girl  did 
every  problem  assigned.  The  class  made  an  average  of  72  per  cent.  Their  work  consists 
of  general  arithmetic  but  particularly  fractions.  The  greater  part  of  the  questions  were 
on  fractions  and  their  applications  as  far  as  possible  to  business  matfcers. 

(4)  Geography. — Class  A. — There  are  five  girls  and  thirteen  boys  in  this  class. 
Their  study  for  the  session  had  been  Africa.  We  gave  them  as  far  as  time  would  allow 
a  pretty  thorough  examination  on  its  physical  features,  political  divisions,  colonies  and 
the  countries  to  which  they  belong;,  the  chief  cities,  races,  products,  and  chief  exports. 
We  found  they  had  obtained  through  the  means  of  a  very  fine  dissected  map  which  Mr. 
Wickens  had  lately  designed,  a  most  excellent  knowledge  of  the  whole  continent,  and 
particularly  of  South  Africa  and  the  localities  affected  by  the  present  war.  Every  place 
of  any  note  in  connection  with  the  war  had  been  thoroughly  mastered,  as  to  its  location, 
character  and  direction  from  other  chief  points. 

(5)  Typewriting. — Twenty- three  pupils  of  both  sexes  were  observed  as  they  wrote 
to  dictation  a  short  business  letter  and  a  bill  of  goods.  The  work  on  the  whole  is  very 
creditable,  the  errors  were  not  many  and  not  serious.  Their  ideas  of  the  proper  form  to 
use  in  a  bill  and  their  arrangement  of  the  items  were  in  most  cases  good.  Apart  entirely 
from  the  mere  utilitarian  value  of  this  subjeot  to  them,  it  is  very  evident  that  it  gives 
a  certain  feeling  of  independence.  They  certainly  have  learned  how  to  write  a  very  fair 
letter,  and  by  this  means  are  put,  in  this  respect,  on  a  level  with  seeing  persons.  With 
the  addition  of  the  phonograph,  perhaps,  this  subject  could  be  made  of  greater  utility  to 
them. 

(d)  Mr.  McLean's  Classes. 

(1)  Arithmetic. — Class  D. — Twenty-seven  in  class,  twelve  seniors  and  fifteen  juniors. 
Limit  of  former  :  Simple  rules,  definitions,  easy  problems.  Of  latter :  Addition  and 
subtraction,  easy  problems.  The  seniors,  with  one  exception,  did  good  work ;  the  juniors 
not  quite  so  good.  The  seniors,  except  the  one,  all  obtained  60  and  100  per  cent.  They 
had  been  well  taught ;  answered  readily  and  accurately. 

(2)  Geography. — Class  0  — Seventeen  in  class.  Limit :  Canada  in  detail,  map  work. 
The  answering  of  this  class  was  remarkably  good.  They  were  examined  in  detail  on 
Canada,  the  several  provinces,  the  Dominion  and  local  governments,  the  constitutional 
limits  of  their  power,  principal  rivers,  lakes  and  canals,  railroads,  etc.  The  tone  of  the 
class  was  g:ood,  the  order  excellent. 

(3)  Object  Class. — Sixteen  in  class.  Limit :  Stories  about  animals,  description, 
sources  and  uses  of  coal,  chalk,  the  principal  spices,  etc.  The  object  was  placed,  in  turn, 
in  the  pupil's  hand  when  he  or  she  gave  an  account  of  its  properties,  where  found  and 
its  uses.    The  answering  was  very  satisfactory  and  very  prompt. 

(4)  Grammar. — *'  C." — There  are  twenty  two  boys  and  girls  in  this  class  who  had  evi- 
dently been  very  well  taught  the  eimple  elements  of  grammar.  There  were  in  this,  as 
in  every  class,  a  few  who  did  not  do  well  ;  but  the  class  showed  that  very  good  teaching 
had  been  done.  Over  half  the  class  answered  50  per  cent,  of  the  questions.  One  lad 
answered  all ;  four  others  answered  90  per  cent,  of  them.  They  speak  very  correctly,  and 
correct  errors  in  English  very  well. 

(5)  Beading. — This  class  is  composed  of  four  different  grades  of  pupils,  some  learn- 
ing the  very  small  words  on  a  card,  and  the  rest  using  the  1st,  2nd  and  3rd  books.  There 
are  fifteen  in  all.  Each  pupil  examined  first  on  reading  and  secondly  upon  individual 
words,  to  test  his  ability  to  recognize  these  apart  from  the  context.  They  read  with  fair 
expression  and  can  explain  the  meanings  of  the  words  used.  Particular  attention  was 
given  to  spelling.  A  very  fair  set  of  words  was  given  to  each  pupil ;  four  spelt  all  cor- 
rectly ;  four  others  95  per  cent,  of  them.    The  average  was  nearly  87  per  cent. 

(6)  Writing. — B. — The  class  was  given  a  quotation,  a  set  of  figures  and  a  selection 
of  capital  letters,  with  their  own  names.  The  writing  is  fairly  legible.  The  average 
mark  is  54  per  cent. 

(7)  Bible  Class^  Boys. — B. — This  is  certainly  a  class  it  would  be  difficult  to  praise 
too  highly.  They  had  learned  the  books  of  the  Bible,  St.  Paul's  missionary  journeys, 
general  apostolic  history  and  many  other  matters,  mastering  them  thoroughly.    In  con- 
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nection  with  the  missionary  journeys  we  used  a  map  and  found  the  pupils  were  able  to 
follow  the  course  thoroughly.  Gave  them  a  thorough  examination  in  spelling,  taking 
proper  names  of  persons  and  places.    Spelling  most  excellent. 


(e)  Miss  Messmore's  Glasses. 

(1)  Bible  and  Arithmetic. — Thirteen  in  this  class  were  examined.  For  little  ones 
they  had  a  very  fair  knowledge  of  the  sacred  writings ;  knew  something  of  the  Creation, 
the  flood,  the  story  of  Joseph,  Samson,  David,  Solomon,  the  life  and  death  of  the  Saviour. 
Sometimes  their  ready  answering  was  surprising.  One  got  lOO  per  cent.,  two  84  per  cent., 
three  70  per  cent.  In  arithmetic,  the  limit  was  addition,  subtraction  and  the  multipli- 
cation table.    Within  this  limit  they  did  pretty  satisfactory  work. 

(2)  Kindergarten  Class. — The  same  as  above.  The  usual  work  was  done  satisfac- 
torily, and  the  children  seemed  to  enjoy  themselves. 

(3)  Cooking  Glass. — This  class  is  necessarily  small,  the  room  used  for  the  purpose 
being  quite  small.  While  we  were  present  they  mixed  the  ingredients  of  a  cottage 
pudding,  peeled  some  potatoes  and  stoned  some  raisins.  They  described  the  plan  of 
cooking  a  steak  in  answer  to  questions  by  their  instructor.  They  have  had  quite  an  exten- 
sive course,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  programme  of  work  done,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
part :  How  to  make  porridge  and  gruel ;  the  various  ways  of  boiling  meat ;  how  to  pre- 
pare four  kinds  of  vegetable  soup  ;  methods  of  making  layer  cake,  ginger  cookies,  boiled 
and  baked  custards,  etc.  The  room  and  the  utensils  are  scrupulously  clean  and  the  young 
cooks  are  tidy  as  cooks  ought  to  be. 


(/)  Mr.  Padden's  Classes. 


(1)  Reading. — D. — The  pupils  are  quite  young,  and  of  course  the  reading  is  quite  - 
elementary.  Several  of  them  are  yet  in  their  letters,  others  are  able  to  read  small  words 
A  very  fair  number  did  well.    The  teacher  has  certainly  aroused  a  spirit  of  enthusiasm 
among  them.     The  spelling  of  very  nearly  all  was  good.     Thirteen  pupils  in  the 
class. 


(g)  Miss  Haycock's  Bible  Glass. 


Seven  members.  Limit :  Early  Scripture  history  ;  parables  and  miracles ;  birth  of 
Christ;  the  Beatitudes  ;  quotations;  part  St.  John's  gospel.  A  bright  class,  well  taught 
and  prompt  and  accurate  in  answering ;  had  covered  the  whole  ground.  Average  of 
marks,  87  per  cent. 


(h)  Miss  Moore's  Bible  Class. 

Limit :  The  gospel  narratives.  Nine  in  a  class.  They  manifested  a  very  satisfac- 
tory acquaintance  with  the  leading  facts  of  our  Saviour's  life  from  his  birth  at  Bethlehem 
to  his  death  on  Palvary.  The  answering,  attention  and  order  were  creditable  to  them- 
selves and  their  excellent  teacher. 

We  must,  in  conclusion,  express  our  obligations  to  the  Principal  and  staff  for  the 
courtesies  extended  to  us  and  the  help  afforded  during  the  examination. 
Respectfully  submitted. 


M.  J.  KELLY.  )  „ 

WM.  WILKINSON,  |Examineis. 

Brantford,  July  10th,  A.D.  1900. 
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REPORT  OF  MUSICAL  EXAMINER. 

Hamilton,  June  12th,  1900. 

To  Dr.  T.  F.  Chamberlain, 

Inspector  of  Public  Charities ^  Toronto y  Ont. 

Sir. — Having  spent  two  days  in  the  individual  examination  of  the  result  of  the 
year's  work  in  the  music  classes  of  the  Ontario  Institution  for  the  Blind,  I  have  the  honor 
of  reporting  : 

The  teachers  arc  unchanged,'Mr.  Burt  being  in  charge  of  the  organ  and  vocal  music, 
with  Misses  Moore  and  Crompton  as  assistants  in  the  piano  department ;  the  theory  and 
musical  history  classes  being  in  charge  of  Miss  Moore. 

The  organ  students  numbered  seven,  in  various  grades  of  study,  and  their  progress 
was  satisfactory,  though  the  class  is  not  as  advanced  as  in  some  previous  years.  It  has, 
I  believe,  been  an  inconvenience,  that  the  electric  wind  power  has  been  out  of  order. 

The  piano  students  number  42,  and  generally  do  credit  to  themselves  and  their 
teachers.  While  deficient  in  freedom  of  touch,  they  certainly  possess  great  mechanical 
correctness,  blundering,  and  mistakes  being  rare,  while  in  music  of  involved  construction 
each  voice  is  given  its  value,  with  a  carefulness  and  exactness  too  often  lacking  in  seeing 
pupils.  These  characteristics  would  seem  to  spring  naturally  from  their  methods  of 
learning — dictation  by  the  teacher,  writing  out  in  point  print  by  the  pupil,  and  the  care- 
ful memorizing  of  each  part  from  the  copy  thus  obtained.  The  process  is  slow,  but  ap- 
pears very  sure,  and  the  work  of  a  session  has  never  shown  a  better  result  in  this  de- 
partment than  the  one  now  closed. 

In  the  theory  classes  (under  the  charge  of  Miss  Moore)  there  were  nine  pupils  who 
are  also  students  of  musical  history.  They  are  in  various  grades,  from  elementary  har- 
mony to  four  part  counterpoints,  and  the  papers  submitted  were  fairly  satisfactory,  but 
I  think  the  excitement  and  hurry  of  the  closing  days  of  the  session  are  not  favorable  for 
perfect  correctness. 

The  singing  classes  have  always  formed  a  strong  feature  in  the  music  of  the  Insti- 
tute, and  this  year  is  no  exception.  Embracing  about  fifty  pupils  under  the  manage- 
ment and  teaching  of  Mr.  Burt,  they  sang  most  effectively  several  part  songs  of  differing 
character,  with  a  unanimity  of  attack,  tune  and  expression,  and  a  clear  utterance  of  the 
words,  rarely  heard.  There  is  a  want  of  male  voices  to  maintain  a  perfect  balance  of 
tone,  arising  partly,  I  think,  from  a  deficiency  of  the  voices  required,  but  partly  from 
less  aptitude  and  desire  for  singing  on  the  part  of  the  boys. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  the  chapel  singing,  which,  excellent  as  it  is,  would  be 
greatly  increased  in  body  of  sound  and  emotional  value  if  the  boys  would  take  their  part 
with  the  same  spirit  as  the  girls  take  theirs.  They  have  been  urged  to  do  so,  but  there 
is  still  room  for  much  improvement. 

The  kindergarten  is  smaller  and  less  vigorous  than  in  previous  sessions,  but  is 
always  pleasant  to  see  and  hear. 

The  tuning  class  has  this  year  received  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  resident  teacher,  Mr.  Hayter,  which  has  undoubtedly  strengthened  its 
value,  and  the  students  number  22.  It  is  open  to  all,  but,  as  in  other  branches,  all  are 
nob  equally  qualified  for  the  work,  and  some  fall  by  the  way,  while  others  achieve 
success.  Several  students  of  past  years  are  now  filling  good  positions  in  piano  factories, 
and,  as  blindness  offers  no  hindrance  to  skilful  tuning  (a  power  always  in  demand),  it 
appears  to  offer  a  fairly  reliable  means  of  self  support,  a  matter  of  practical  importance. 
The  work  submitted  was  entirely  satisfactory.  I  have  this  year  for  the  first  time  made  a 
point  of  attending  the  closing  entertainment,  which  furnished  a  good  illustration  of  the 
result  of  the  year's  work.  It  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils,  even  to  the  tuning 
of  the  pianos  used,  and  strongly  evidenced  the  qualities  of  which  I  have  spoken — accuracy 
and  freedom  from  all  blundering  or  tangling.  In  the  singing  of  God  Save  the  Qaeen," 
which  closed  the  musical  session,  there  was  no  need  to  urge  the  efforts  of  either  boys  or 
girls.    They  sang  with  a  will  which  might  offer  them  a  lesson  for  other  occasions. 

Thanking  all  with  whom  I  have  been  brought  into  connection  for  their  courtesy  and 
assistance,  I  am,  Your  obedient  servant,  '-^-^ 

R.  S.  Ambrose. 
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OOULISrS  REPORT  OF  EXA.MINATION  OF  PUPILS  OF  INSTITUTION 

FOR  BLIND. 

To  T.  F.  Chamberlain,  M.D., 

Inspector. 

As  per  instructions  from  you,  with  the  kind  assistance  of  the  Principal,  Mr.  Dymond, 
I  made  an  examination  of  the  pupils  of  the  Ontario  Institution  for  the  Blind  on  April 
2nd,  3rd  and  4th,  there  being  130  present  at  the  time,  and  three  temporarily  absent, 
making  a  total  of  74  male  and  59  female  pupils  in  attendance.  Of  this  number  12  males 
and  7  females,  19  in  all,  were  examined  for  the  first  time  since  entering  the  Institution. 

The  following  table  will  give  a  general  idea  of  the  condition  of  vision  found  : 

Class. 

1.  Without  perception  of  light  in  either  eye .  . 

2.  Perception  of  light  only,  in  one  eye  

3.  "  "  "in  both  eyes  .... 

4.  Limited  objective  vision  in  one  eye  

5.  "  "  "in  both  eyes  


Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

25 

10 

35 

8 

9 

17 

6 

9 

15 

18 

11 

29 

15 

19 

34 

72 

58 

130 

The  standard  of  admission  followed  by  Mr.  Dymond  is  "  such  defect  of  vision  as 
renders  education  by  ordinary  means  impossible  or  injurious."  Of  classes  1,  2  and  3 
there  is  no  remark  to  be  made  in  this  respect,  but  of  classes  4  and  5  the  question  of 
eligibility  arises,  which,  however,  is  not  difficult  to  decide,  for  while  there  were  at  least 
seven  males  and  five  females  who  have  vision  enough  in  one  eye  to  do  a  limited  amount 
of  reading,  and  three  males  who  would  be  able  to  read  large  type  from  the  blackboard, 
yet  it  is  very  evident  that  to  attempt  to  gain  an  education  at  an  ordinary  school  would 
be  for  such  not  only  unsuccessful,  but  in  quite  a  proportion  of  these  cases  disastrous  to 
the  little  vision  kft  to  them,  which  fact  is  wpjII  illustrated  in  a  few  of  the  cases  ;  one  in 
particular,  whfere  the  opthalmologist,  under  whose  care  the  case  was  before  entering  the 
Institution,  predicted  blindness  in  a  short  time  in  the  ordinary  mode  of  life,  showing  that 
not  only  is  there  a  wonderful  wcrk  done  here  in  the  way  of  education  by  the  peculiar 
methods  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  blind,  but  also  aa  important  one  of  preservation. 
On  the  other  hand,  two  males  who  recently  entered  were  found  to  have  unquestionably 
sufficient  vision  in  one  eye  to  enable  them  to  be  educated  in  the  ordinary  way.  They 
will  be  retired  at  the  close  of  the  current  session. 

The  diseases  causing  blindness  with  the  number  of  cases,  and  percentage  affected  by 
each  disease,  are  : — 

Males.    Females.    Per  cent. 

Cataract  (Congenital  and  Lamellar)   12  10  16.92 

Ophthalmia  Neonatorum   13  9  16.92 

Atrophy  of  Optic  Nerve   11  ^  15-39 

Injury  ,   7  2  6.92 

Injury  of  one  eye  followed  by  Sympathetic  Oph- 
thalmia in  the  other   5  3  6.15 

Retinitis  Pigmentosa   2  5  5.39 

Microphthalmos   4  3  5.39 

Corneal  Ulcers     3  2  3.85 

Detached  Retina. .    4  ..  3.09 

Scarlet  Fever   3  1  3.09 

Measles   1  2  2.30 

Interstitial  Keratitis   2  1.53 

Intra-uterine  Keratitis   2  1.53 

Choroiditis    1  1  •  •  •  • 

Hydrophthalmos   1  1  •  •  •  • 

Congenital  Defects   1  1  •  •  •  • 

Refractive  Errors    1  1  •  •  •  • 

Irido  Choroiditis   1  1  •••• 

Trachoma   1 

Brain  Fever   1  •  •  •  • 

Undetermined   -   2  1   
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Cataract  (Oongenital  and  Lamellar)  (22  cases)  and  Ophthalmia  Neonatorum  (22 
cases),  are  equally  great  offenders,  with  Atrophy  of  the  Optic  Nerve  (20  cases)  not  far 
behind,  these  three  diseases  alone  being  responsible  for  almost  half  the  blindness  in  the 
Institution.  They  are  pretty  equally  divided,  proportionately,  between  the  males  and 
females. 

Among  the  Cataracts  (22  cases)  a  number  have  been  operated,  with  the  result 
shown  below,  which,  however,  are  no  argument  against  operation  since  naturally  only 
those  which  were  not  brilliantly  successful  are  found  here. 

Twenty-two  eyes  have  been  operated  on  in  15  pupils,  one  pupil  lost  one  eye  with  the 
vision  of  the  other  improved ;  another  lost  one  and  would  not  allow  the  other  to  be  oper- 
ated on,  while  a  third  lost  one  eye  with  doubtful  improvement  in  the  other. 

Males.  Females. 

Eyes  in  which  vision  was  improved   6  4 

**  '*         doubtfully  improved   6  3 

"  "         lost   3 

The  family  histories  of  the  children  with  Cataracts  reveal  a  certain  tendency  for  more 
than  one  member  of  a  family  to  be  afflicted  with  the  disease,  in  as  much  as  one  female 
pupil  with  cataract  (whose  parents  were  cousins),  has  four  brothers  similarly  affected. 

Two  other  families  have  respectively  two  boys  and  one  girl,  and  one  boy  and  one 
girl  now  pupils  from  the  same  cause,  while  the  father  of  one  male  pupil  had  Congenital 
Cataract  successfully  operated  on  in  childhood.  The  remaining  cases  belong  one  to  each 
family,  and  range  from  the  first  to  the  sixth  child.  Nystagmus  of  varying  degree  is 
almost  universally  present  in  these  cases. 

Of  Ophthalmia  Neonatorum  (22  cases),  next  to  the  frequency  of  the  disease,  the  most 
striking  feature  is  its  high  percentage,  viz.,  18.18  per  cent.,  found  in  illegitimate  children, 
and  further,  with  the  exception  of  one  case,  the  blindness  of  all  the  illegitimate  children 
in  the  Institution  is  due  to  Ophthalmia  Neonatorum.  Including  these,  which  we  hope 
were  the  first,  nine  of  the  cases,  or  nearly  half  of  them,  were  the  first  born,  they  seeming 
most  liable  to  the  disease.  Its  effect  on  the  eye  is  as  a  rule  very  disfiguring  as  may  be 
judged  from  the  following  list  of  conditions  in  the  44  eyes  aff'eeted  : — 


Phthisis  Bulbi   16 

Anterior  Staphyloma    12 

Opaque  Cornea  with  Anterior  Synechia   7 

Opaque  Cornea   6 

Removed   3 


44 

These  children  mainly  belong  to  a  class  in  humble  circumstances,  as  the  avocations 
of  the  parents  named  in  the  register  show.  Of  the  illegitimate  children  nothing  of  course 
if  known  of  the  fathers. 

Atrophy  of  the  Optic  Nerve  (20  cases).  A  cause  for  the  disease  is  assigned  only  in 
a  few  cases  : — 


Hereditary  Syphilis,  4  cases,  aflfected  at  ages   8,  7,  8  years  and  birth. 

Brain  Tumor,  1     "         "  "     14  years. 

Sunstroke,  1     "         "  "       5  years. 

Meningitis,  1     "         "  1  year. 

No  cause  assigned,  4     '*  "       2,  4,  8  and  10  years. 

11 

The  rest  of  the  20  cases  of  Atrophy,  or  nearly  half  were  born  blind,  or  with  impaired 
vision.  Three  of  these  are  brothers ;  two  in  another  family  are  sisters,  of  which  five 
children  are  similarly  affected,  while  one  other  had  a  brother,  a  former  pupil,  similarly 
affected. 

Injuries  (9  cases).  Although  the  number  of  injuries  not  followed  by  Sympathetic 
Ophthalmia  is  one  in  excess  of  those  in  which  this  unfortunate  event  did  happen,  it  is  of 
no  significance  from  a  statistical  standpoint,  and  does  not  alter  the  deplorable  fact  that 
sooner  or  later  penetrating  injuries  of  one  eye  are  very  likely  to  be  followed  by  Sympa- 
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thetic  Ophthalmia  in  the  other,  because  in  most  of  these  cases  where  it  did  not  follow, 
the  uninjured  eye  was  previously  useless;  or  both  eyes  were  injured  simultaneously  in 
such  accidents  as  powder  and  chemical  explosions. 

The  statement  that  An  eye  which  has  been  destroyed  in  consequence  of  injury  is 
a  constant  source  of  danger  to  the  other  eye,"  is  exemplified  here.  The  periods  interven- 
ing between  the  injury  to  the  one  eye  and  the  Sympathetic  Ophthalmia  in  the  other  are 
in  the  eight  cases,  one  week,  one  month,  three  months,  one  year,  six  years,  and  three  un- 
known. In  six  cases  the  injury  was  of  a  penetrating  nature,  and  the  other  two  being  **  a 
blow  from  a  stick  "  and  "  a  fall,"  als3  may  have  been  penetrating.  As  might  be  expected 
the  males  are  considerably  in  excess  in  this  class. 

Retinitis  Pigmentosa  (7  cases).  Consanguinity  is  known  in  the  parents  of  five  of 
these. 

Cases.  Parents.  Other  members  similarly  affected. 

No.  1   Second  cousins  ,  

No.  2   Mother  blind  at  age  of  60  

No.  3  ■  

No.  4   Second  cousins   2  sisters  and  3  brothers. 

No.  5   Distant  cousins   i  sister  and  i  cousin . 

Nos.  6  anc^  7 .  .  Cousins.    (Nos.  6  and  7  are  brothers ). 

Scarlet  Fever  is  attributed  as  the  cause  of  blindness  in  four  cases,  one  case  still  retains 
one  normal  eye,  all  the  other  eyes  but  one,  which  was  removed,  are  shrunken.  The  ages 
at  which  they  were  affected  were,  respectively,  five  months,  three,  four  and  seven  years 

Measles  in  three  cases  is  said  to  have  caused  blindness,  but  in  two  of  them  it 
is  questionable,  one  having  Optic  Atrophy,  the  other  old  Retinitis,  while  the  third,  in 
which  the  balls  are  shrunken  may  have  been  due  to  measles. 

Congenital  Defects  constitute  only  1.5  percent,  of  the  total  number,  but  are  remark- 
able. One,  a  male,  has  complete  absence  of  the  Iris  in  both  eyes,  Iridermia.  The  other 
a  female,  has  congenital  absence  of  one  eye.  Monophthalmos,  a  very  rare  condition, 
and  a  Oolobomia  of  the  Iris  is  the  other.  The  family  history  of  both  cases  shows  no 
defect. 

Of  the  two  cases  of  Refractive  Errors,  one  has  a  very  high  degree  of  Myopia,  his 
father  was  also  myopic.  The  other  had  a  bad  case  of  Mixed  Astigmatism.  Glasses 
are  of  but  little  assistance  to  either  of  these  pupils. 

One  female,  with  one  eye  shrunken,  and  an  Anterior  Staphyloma  of  the  other  is 
said  to  have  been  rendered  so  by  brain  fever. 

The  eyes  in  which  the  cause  of  blindness  is  unknown  are  mostly  in  a  shrunken 
condition, 

B.  0.  BELL,  M.B. 

Brantford,  May  18th,  1900. 
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Maintenance  and  Expenditures 


For  the  year  ending  30bh  September,  A  D.  1900,  compared  with  the  preceding  year. 


Year  ending 30th  Sept.,  1899. 

Year  ending  30th  Sept.,  1900. 

Average  No.  of  pupils  129. 

Average  No.  of  pupils  126. 

Item. 

Service. 

Total 

Weekly 

Yearly 

Total 

Weekly 

Yearly 

expendi- 

cost per 

cost  per 

expendi- 

cost per 

cost  per 

ture,  1899. 

pupil. 

pupil. 

ture,  1900. 

pupil. 

pupil. 

$  c. 

c.  m. 

$  c. 



$  c. 

c.  m. 

$  C. 

1 

Medicines  and  medical  comforts. 

161  36 

2  4 

1  25 

110  44 

1  6 

88 

2 

Butchers'  meat,  fish  and  fowls. . 

2,000  00 

29  8 

15  50 

1,876  66 

28  2 

14  81 

o 
o 

Flour,  bread  and  biscuits  ..... 

596  64 

8  8 

4  62 

517  06 

7  6 

4  10 

4 

1,038  81 

12  5 

8  05 

1,082  53 

16  5 

8  59 

0 

General  groceries   -  

1,430  28 

21  3 

11  08 

1,545  90 

23  8 

12  42 

6 

Fruit  and  vegetables   

331  49 

4  8 

2  53 

390  11 

5  9 

3  09 

7 

BeddiDg>  clothing  an  1  shoes  

623  20 

9  2 

4  83 

419  61 

6  4 

3  33 

8 

2,655  85 

39  5 

20  58 

2,826  35 

41  6 

22  43 

9 

Light— electric  and  gas   

SS^  90 

OOtJ 

m  1 

Si. 

O  O-r 

881  Q9 

1^  4 

J.O  Tt 

6  99 

10 

Laundry,  soap  and  cleaning  

338  31 

5. 

2  62 

376  58 

5  4 

2  82 

11 

379  54 

5  6 

2  94 

479  53 

7  3 

3  80 

12 

Farm  and  garden,  feed  and  fod 

der 

619  21 

9  2 

4  80 

867  55 

13 

6  80 

13 

Repairs  and  alterations  

769  61 

11  4 

5  96 

607  86 

9  2 

4  82 

14 

Advertising,  printing,  stationery 

and  postage    ... 

648  32 

9  6 

5  02 

582  64 

9 

4  62 

16 

Books,  apparatus  and  appliances 

880  60 

13  1 

6  82 

873  04 

13  3 

6  92 

16 

Miscellaneous,  unenumerated  . 

1,379  49 

20  5 

10  69 

1,214  54 

18  5 

9  64 

17 

252  00 

3  7 

]  95 

242  00 

3  7 

1  92 

18 

160  00 

2  3 

1  24 

160  00 

2  6 

1  36 

19 

40  67 

6 

32 

59  94 

9 

47 

20 

17,346  68 

261 

135  72 

17,638  78 

269  2 

139  99 

Total   

32,537  26 

485 

252  22 

32,753  04 

498  3 

259  15 

Average  number  of  pupils  in  1899,  129. 

1900,  126. 
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Parliament  Buildings,  Toronto,  November,  1901. 

Sir, —  I  beg  to  transmit  herewith  the  Thirtieth  Annual  Report  upon  the  Institution 
for  the  Instruction  and  Education  of  the  Blind,  at  Brantford,  for  the  year  ending  30th 
September,  1901. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
T.  F.  CHAMBERLAIN, 
Inspector. 

The  Honorable  J.  R.  Stratton,  M.  P.  P., 

Provincial  Secretary. 
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PROVINCE  OF  ONTAEIO  INTITUTION  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE 

BLIND,  BRANTFORD. 


Parliament  Buildings, 

Toronto,  November,  1901. 

To  His  Honour  The  Honourable  Sir  Oliver  Mow  at,  Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the  Most 
Distinguished  Order  of  Saint  Michael  and  Saint  George^  Members  of  the  Queen's 
Privy  Council  for  Canada^  and  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  Province  of  Ontario, 

May  it  Please  Your  Honour  : 

I  have  the  honour  to  sabmit  herewith  the  Thirtieth  Annual  Report  upon  the  Instit- 
ubioa  for  tha  Eiacition  of  the  Blind,  at  Brantford,  for  the  year  ending  30bh  September, 
1901. 

I  have  the  honoui  to  be, 
Your  Honour's  most  obedient  servant, 

J.  R.  STRATTON, 

Provincial  Secretary, 
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THE  INSTITUTION 


FOR  THE 


EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 


In  submitting  the  thirtieth  annual  report  of  the  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind,  at  Brantford,  I  wish  to  corrf  ct  an  erroneous  impression  which  some  people  seem  to 
have  in  regard  to  this  school,  and  which  has  only  been  brought  to  my  notice  during  the 
past  year,  namely,  that  it  is  an  asylum  for  the  care  and  support  of  the  blind  population 
of  the  province  who  have  no  home  or  are  unable  to  support  themselves.  Now,  this  is 
not  the  case,  for  it  is  a  school  established  by  the  province  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the 
blind  children  of  the  province  an  education,  and  not  for  the  care  of  blind  adultq  (congeni- 
tal born  blind  cases,  or  those  who  have  become  b  ind  from  accident  or  disease  iong  after 
childhood).  However,  a  few  adult  cases,  who  had  been  educated  in  the  common  schools 
prior  to  losing  their  sight,  have  been  admitted  to  the  institution  from  time  to  time  for 
the  purpose  of  learning  the  method  of  reading  adopted  for  the  blind  and  abo  ^o  learn 
willow  and  cane  work  as  a  means  of  earning  (^r  par  ially  earning)  a  li  elihood  But  this 
experiment  has  not  proved  as  successful  anticipate!  few  of  these  adults  have  followed 
the  work  of  basket  making  after  leaving  the  institution,  preferring  to  follow  other  occu- 
pations. I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion  (and  have  been  for  some  years)  that  the  institution 
should  be  entirely  devoted  to  the  education  of  the  blind  children,  from  five  to  eighteen 
year*-  of  age.  If  blind  adults  are  to  be  cared  for  by  the  province  a  separate  department 
should  be  provided  for  them,  with  such  forms  of  industrial  work  as  they  may  be  able  to 
perform,  and  wi  h  such  regulations  and  management  during  their  stay  and  as  to  their 
stay,  as  the  circumstances  call  for. 

The  school  term  commf  nces  on  the  15th  September  and  ends  on  the  15th  June,  when 
all  the  pupils  return  to  their  homes  for  the  summer  vacation.  From  this  it  will  readily 
be  seen  that  the  institution  is  not  a  home,  or  an  asylum,  for  the  blind  as  some  suppose, 
it  is  utterly  impossible  to  apply  the  same  rules,  and  give  the  same  coarse  of  instruction 
to  adults  and  childr  n,  and  in  the  same  classes,  the  latter  bsing  more  apt  at  acquiring  in- 
struction. Tdis  has  be^n  fully  demonstrated  during  the  past  year.  Two  adults  who  had 
lost  their  sight  by  disease,  after  having  received  a  good  common  school  education,  and  one 
a  college  education,  in  their  youth,  were  admitted  to  the  institution  in  the  hope  that 
something  could  be  done  to  b3tter  this  condition.  They  very  soon  acquired  a  facility  in 
reading  the  books  prepared  for  the  blind  ;  but  they  could  not,  or  from  dislike,  would  not, 
take  up  the  willow  work  We  had  nothing  else  to  offer  them  as  they  were  too  old  for 
piano  tuning  or  music,  and,  after  learning  to  read  thn  bioks  of  the  blind,  they  devoted 
their  time  largely  to  finding  fault  with  the  discipline,  and  the  course  of  instruction  and 
training  prescribed  for  the  children  attending  the  institution. 

They  undertook  to  formulate  a  system  of  ethics  and  a  curriculum  in  accordance  with 
their  own  ideas  and  feelings,  both  of  which  were  contrary  to  the  usages  of  any  school  for 
the  blind  in  this  or  any  other  country.  They  had  had  no  previous  training  in  any 
school  for  the  blind,  nor  had  they  visited  any  other  school  than  thit  at  Brantford.  On 
leaving  the  institution  they  prepared,  and  circulated  a  pamphlet  challenging  the  course 
of  studv  given,  and  the  management  of  the  school,  and  they  presumed  to  dictate  how  it 
should  be  conducted  j  iu  f*ct,  they  made  such  statements  and  charges  in  their  pamphlet 
as  required  an  investigatioa  into  the  truthfulness  thereof.  This  was  ordered  by  the 
Honorable  the  Provincial  Secretary,  the  institution  being  under  the  control  of  his  depart- 
ment. Df,  Hodgins  of  the  Department  of  Education,  and  Mills,  of  the  Agricultural 
College,  and  myself,  as  Inspector,  were  directed  to  make  a  thorough  inves'^igation  as  to 
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the  truthfulness  of  the  charges  made.  The  complainants  were  accordingly,  given  notice  to 
attend  at  Brantf  3rd  on  the  24th  Novembar,  1900,  and  every  facility  was  afforded  then  by 
self  and  colleagues  in  the  investigation  to  procure  witnesses  and  present  all  the  inform- 
ation it  was  possible  for  them  to  give* 

They  were  allowed  a  solicitor,  and  all  tbeir  expenses  for  witnesses  as  well  as  for 
their  solicitor  were  paid  by  the  Government,  and  (he  greatest  latitude  of  action  and  fullest 
opportunity  were  allowed  them  and  their  witnesses  to  substantiate  if  posuble,  their 
statements  given  to  the  public. 

After  a  number  of  days  spent  in  taking  evidence,  they  utterly  failed  to  show  that 
the  management,  discipline,  or  course  of  study  pursued  fron  year  to  year  differed  from 
other  schools  for  the  blind  in  Canada  or  elsewhere,  or  that  the  irregularities  they  com 
plained  of  existed  in  the  school  or  had  existed  at  the  school  in  past  years  to  any  greater 
extent  than  in  other  schools  either  for  the  blind,  or  for  children  having  their  eyesight. 
Their  represent ationa  were  not  sustained,  conflicting  as  they  did  with  the  testimony  of 
of  the  most  eminent  teachers  of  the  blind  in  this  and  other  countries 

Hence  I  say  this  institution  is  not  and  cannot  be  a  benefit  to  the  adult  blind  population 
who  have  received  an  education  before  becoming  blind,  and  that  such  ought  not  to  be 
admitted  as  pupils.  Blind  children  and  blind  adults,  with  their  varying  capacities  and 
requirements,  cannot,  self-evidently,  be  cobjointly  instructed  with  advantage  to  either. 
The  course  of  instruction  and  the  disciplinary  regulations  necessary  for  children  will 
necessarily  prove  irksome  adults  ;  and  with  a  larg^  enrolment  of  pupils,  uniformity  of 
instruction  and  discipline  is  imperative 

During  my  visits  of  insp^iction  I  have  carefully  observed  the  children  in  their  class 
rooms,  at  their  meals,  in  chapel,  and  at  recreation,  and  have  found  them  as  orderly, 
diligent  and  well  behaved  as  are  the  pupils  in  any  of  our  public  schools.  The  course  of 
study  pursue^!,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  or  practicable  in  the  cai-e  of  blind  children,  is 
exactly  the  same  as  in  our  public  schools,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  report  of  Mr.  H.  L. 
Johnson,  public  school  inspector  for  the  County  of  Middlesex,  who  made  the  annual 
examination.  He  gives  the  average  marks  from  64  to  89  in  p  maximum  of  100  In 
the  music  classes  the  pupils  passed  a  very  creditable  examination,  as  the  report  of  the 
examiner,  Mr.  Fairclough,  of  the  Coll  ge  of  Music,  Toronto,  shows.  During  the  past 
year  three  of  the  pupils  in  music  passed  the  examination  of  the  College  of  Music  with 
honors,  two  securing  first  and  second  year  diplomas,  respectively,  and  one  a  first  year 
diploma 

Indu'itiial  Work  : — With  reference  to  the  willow  and  cane  work,  I  am  convinced 
that  if  it  is  continued,  the  adult  scholars  receiving  that  courae  of  instruction  should  be 
kept  entirely  separate  from  those  attending  the  school  course  and  taking  music  and  piano 
tuning. 

Piano  tuning : — This  is  a  very  important  department  for  boys  who  have  a  taste  and 
natural  aptitude  for  it :  commencing  in  early  life,  they  become  quite  proficient  in  the  art 
of  piano  tuning,  and  after  leaving  the  school  can  obtain  employment  in  the  factories  or 
follow  the  profession  of  tuning,  and  thus  earn  a  comfortable  living. 

There  is  a  sewing  and  knitting  department  in  which  the  girls  are  taught  this  work, 
and  they  devote  their  spare  time  to  it  with  pleasure. 

Cooking  Class  :  The  girls  take  great  pleasure  in  learning  the  art  of  cooking  and 
general  housekfeping. 

In  brief,  this  institution  is  intended  to  minimize,  if  not  remove,  the  disadvantages 
incident  to  the  peculiar  affliction  of  those  deprivec*  of  sight ;  to  fit  them  for  bearing 
more  bravely  and  successfully  the  burdens  common  to  all  ;  to  equip  them  for  earning  or 
helping  to  earn  a  livelihood  ;  to  biighten  their  lives,  and  to  bring  mental  and  moral  sun- 
light into  lives  upon  whioh,  in  the  sense  of  vision,  no  material  sun  ever  shines. 

The  total  attendance  for  the  year  was  138  As  I  have  stated  in  previous  reports, 
the  probability  is  that  the  blind  population  of  our  Province  will  decrease  rather  than 
increase  in  the  years  to  come,  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  large  percentage  of  blindness  has  been 
caused  by  neglect  of  treatment  in  early  childhood,  and  especially  in  infancy.  Now  doctors, 
mothers  and  nurpes  understand  and  recognize  the  importance  and  necessity  of  sanitary  car 
of  the  eyes  during  the  first  few  days  of  infancy  better  than  they  did  in  former  years  and 
they  use  remedies  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  blindness  from  uncleanliness  and  neglect. 
The  average  attendanee  during  ths  year  was  118,  namely,  61  boys  and  57  girls,  as  com- 
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pared  with  126  last  year.  The  last  session  commenced  with  107,  and  9  new  pupils  were 
admitted  later.  The  age  of  the  pupils  ranges  from  35  to  2  years  of  age  It  is  expected 
that  a  few  more  will  be  received  before  the  end  of  the  year.  The  health  of  the  pupils 
has  been  very  good,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  report  of  the  attendiag  physinan:  no  dea  hs 
have  occurred  during  the  year. 

The  farm  has  not  been  quite  as  productive  during  the  past  season  as  in  some  former 
years.  The  stock  ra  in  good  condifcion  and  well  cared  for.  All  the  farming  irnplements 
are  in  good  order  as  well  as  the  outbuildings  The  grounds  and  sidewalks  have  been 
kept  in  good  repair.  The  main  building  has  been  undergoing  repairs  during  vacation, 
such  as  ne^  floor -j  in  some  places,  paintinsr,  papering  ecc  A  new  lavatory  has  b>en 
built  for  the  boys.  The  residenc  s  of  the  PrincipAl  and  the  Bursar  have  been  repaired 
and  electric  light  put  in. 

The  moral  and  religious  training  of  the  pupils  has  not  b^  en  neglecled  ;  fhey  attend 
service  in  the  city  churches  on  Sundays  and  there  are  als)  religious  services  in  the  insti- 
tution dailv. 

The  Bursar's  office,  bo  ks  and  records  were  property  kept.  The  Principal's  office, 
and  all  pertaining  to  it — 'he  records  of  the  history  of  pupils  and  of  the  maaagf^ment  of 
the  school — were  in  good  order  and  properly  filed. 

The  amount  appropriated  for  last  year  was  $32,782.  The  average  cist  per  pupil 
was  1277  75.  Tne  amount  which  I  would  suggest  to  the  Legislature  for  the  comin*  year 
is  $31,835. 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  bearing  testimony  to  the  courtesy  and  kindness  of  the 
officers  and  teachers  to  myself  on  my  visits  of  inspection  during  the  past  year. 

Eespectfuily  submitted, 

T.  F.  Chamberlain, 

Inspector. 


PRINCIPAL'S  REPORT. 

T.  F.  Chamberlain,  Esq.,  M.  D., 

Inspector  of  Public  Institutions. 

Sir, — T  have  the  honor  to  present  you  with  my  report  for  the  year  ending  30th. 
September  1901. 

Some  references  may  properly  be  made  in  the  fi'st  place  to  the  primary  objects 
and  intentions  of  this  Institution  and  of  the  efforts  to  give  eftect  to  those  objects  and 
intentions 

The  Institution  was  established  to  provide  an  education  for  those  of  the  population 
of  Ontario  under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  who,  by  reason  or  defective  vision,  were  pre- 
vented from  attending  the  public  schools.  This?  implied  a  general  adherence  to  the  pub- 
lic schools  curriculum  with  such  limitations  as  circumstances  made  obiii:a'ory.  The  pro 
vision  of  a  building  with  board  and  lodging  in  which  those  eligible  might  be  gathered 
from  all  parts  of  the  province,  and  where  intellectual  training  might  be  combined  with 
active  employment  in  thf  form  of  industrial  pursuits,  was  incidental  to  the  conditions 
under  which  the  school  had  to  be  carried  on.  These  appendages  to  the  first  objects  and 
purpose  have,  however,  given  rise  in  the  public  mind  to  some  misconceptions.  The  In- 
stitution, with  its  beautiful  site,  extensive  grounds,  its  internal  arrangements  replete  with 
comfort,  and  its  liberal  dietary,  has  been  fancied  by  many  people  to  be  a  Home  or  Asylum 
rather  than  a  school.  The  industries  taught  have  perhaps  favored  this  idea  as  indicating 
a  more  permanent  dependence  on  the  Instution  than  is  contemplated  by  its  rules  Al- 
lowing for  cases  which  now  and  then  call  for  a  liberal  construction  of  the  latter,  no  pupil 
is  allowed  to  remain  a  longer  time  than  m^y  be  necessary  to  accomplish  the  objects  of 
attendance.  The  period  over  which  this  m^y  extend  is  determined  largely  by  the  age  at 
which  the  pupil  enters,  personal  capacity,  and  the  character  and  extent  of  the  work 
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undertaken.  Any  arbitrary  rule  m  this  regard  would  act  unjistly.  On  the  other  hand 
no  oae  is  entitled  to  remain  as  a  mere  pensioner  on  the  public  bounty  after  the  necessary 
acquirements  have  been  attained. 

The  first  effort  of  those  responsible  for  the  management  of  the  Institution  is  to  give 
to  the  pupils  that  plain  bub  solid  and  practical  educaticn,  which,  under  our  excellent 
public  school  system,  sighted  youths  in  this  province  enjoy.  As  more  than  once  stated  in 
my  r  sports  it  is  in  the  ranks  of  the  trained  public  school  teachers  we  find  our  teaching 
staff  The  particular  methods  by  which  instruction  is  imparted  have  to  be  acquired  by 
practice  and  experience.  There  is  nothing  occult  or  difficult  about  these  to  the  intelli 
gent  public  school  teacher.  Then  again  the  public  school  text  books  invariably  supply 
the  ground-work  of  the  instruction  given.  It  would  be  advantageous  no  doubt  if  the 
blind  pupil  could  have  recourse  personally  to  text  books  for  purposes  of  study  out  of 
class  hours  Bat  not  only  would  the  cost  of  re-producing  text  books  in  the  embossed 
line  type  or  cipher  for  a  single  Institution  be  enormous,  but  the  books,  unless  greatly 
abridged,  would  be  so  cumbrous  as  to  be  decidely  inconvenient.  The  want  is  supplied  by 
industrious  memorising,  or  by  dictation,  the  teacher  reciting  the  lesson  and  the  pupils 
taking  it  down  in  "  point  "  or  making  notes  of  the  lesson  in  that  character. 

The  Literary  Classes 

For  some  twenty  years  the  results  of  each  session's  work  were  tested  by  two  examin- 
ers appointed  for  the  purpose  by  the  department.  These  for  the  time  mentioned, were,  Dr. 
M.  J.  Kelly  Public  School  Inspector  for  the  County  of  Brant  and  Mr.  Wm.  Wilkinson, 
M.  A.  Principal  of  the  Brantford  C'^ntral  School.  No  abler  or  more  experienced 
educationists  could  have  been  selected.  For  their  patient  and  tactful  handling  of  the 
pupils,  to  many  of  whom  examinations  were  a  strange  experience,  and  their  warm  in 
terest  in  the  Institution  generally,  the  Principal  and  staff  will  always  feel  deeply  grateful- 
The  practice,  however,  of  occasionally  changing  examiners  is  adopted  elsewhere  and  may 
have  its  advantages.  I  have  never  entertained  a  doubt  as  to  what  would  be  the  general 
character  of  the  report  whoever  might  be  appointed  but  it  was  plesant  to  learn  that,  in 
the  absence  of  our  old  friends,  the  office  was  to  be  discharged  this  year  by  a  gentleman 
of  such  varied  attainments  as  Mr.  H.  L.  Johnson,  Public  School  Inspector  for  West 
Middbsex  who  combines  the  qualifications  for  his  more  particular  offi  3e  with  those  de- 
rived from  a  position  as  a  High  School  Ma  iter  in  past  years,  and  the  Inspectorship  of 
other  educational  institutions.  Mr.  Johnson  paid  us  a  preliminary  visit  in  order  to  fam- 
iliarise himself  with  our  methods  and  arrangements.  This  also  gave  him  the  advantage 
of  seeing  the  classes  at  work  under  their  respective  teachers,  lie  subsequently  spent  a 
whole  week  a3  examiner,  during  that  time  mingling  freely  with  the  pupils  and  staff,  and 
having  an  opportunity  of  forming  his  opinion  on  every  particular  without  hindrance  or 
impediment.  It  is  interesting,  on  turning  to  his  report,  to  gather  what  were  his  impress- 
ions on  visiting  the  Institution  for  the  first  time.  He  says, after  speaking  of  the  grounds 
site  I  may  further  add,  that,  as  an  experienced  Inppector  of  sch3ol-rooms,  I  was 

much  pleased  with  the  state  of  the  corridors,  class  rooms,  everything  was  kept  scru 
pnloasly  clean  and  neat,  and  system  and  order  were  manifested  everywhere  in  the  manage- 
ment. It  may  be  remarked  here  that  our  corridors  and  school  rooms  are  not  like  those  the 
examiner  is  best  acquainted  with,emptied  of  occupants  after  four  P.M.  until  nine  o,clock  the 
next  morning,  and,  on  two  days  in  the  week  altogether  uno  ^cupied.  They  are  the  con- 
btant  resort  of  the  pupils  for  seven  days  in  the  week.  Other  q  iobations  will  show  what 
the  examiner  found  to  be  the  state  of  the  classes  when  he  got  down  to  the  work  of  ex- 
amination. The  class  in  English  Literature  consists  mainly  of  pupils  who  have  sailed 
into  the  higher  latitude  through  a  series  of  literary  classes  from  thejanior  to  the  more 
advanced,  and  so  may  be  regarded  as  a  fair  example  of  the  whole  work.  Last  year  the 
class  covered  a  large  amount  of  American  Literature  with  a  thorough  study  of  Shake- 
spear.s  "Hamlet"  ;  took  up  Latin  Roots  with  the  derivations  and  defiaitioas  of  words, 
and  also  exercises  from  the  '*  Practical  Speller.  "  After  speaking  in  f ivorable  terms  of 
the  class  work  in  detail  the  Examiner  says,  "  I  rej^ard  this  class  as  one  of  the  most 
interesting  I  ever  had  the  honor  of  examining."  Under  the  head  of  "General  re- 
marks "  the  examiner  says  : — J udging  from  my  own  observation  on  the  day  of  my  special 
visit,  the  manner  of  answering  of  the  pupils  in  the  various  classes,  and  the  results  of  ex- 
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aminations,  I  feel  satisfied,  that  the  teachers  are  puastaking  and  eiEcienb,  and  doing 
their  work  efficiently.  I  wish  also  to  aid  that  I  was  much  pleased  with  the  internal 
arrangements  and  management  of  the  Institution.  The  language  of  the  Examiner  will  not 
carry  less  weight  because  it  is  strictly  moderate  in  its  tone  and  savours  more  of  a  desire 
to  do  simple  justice  than  to  pay  compliments.  It  is  very  similar  in  its  terms  to  those 
of  the  examiners  in  past  ye^rs  and  the  united  judgment  independently  given  by  these  sev- 
eral able  men  will  I  trust  ba  accepted  as  suffi^ently  conclusive.  Pat  briefly  the  report 
may  be  summoned-up  as  showing  ;  (1)  That  the  teachers  are  efficicent  ;  (2)  that  the  cur- 
riculum is  ample  ;  (3)  that  the  spirit  of  the  classes  is  good;  and(4)  that  ihe  results,  as 
attested  by  the  markings,  are  satisfactory. 

In  some  institutions  for  the  blind,  attempts  are  made  to  attain  to  a  higher  educa- 
tional standard  than  in  ours.  My  own  view,  fortified  by  that  of  the  examiner  for  this 
year,  as  well  as  by  those  of  his  able  pr^^deceasors,  is,  that,  with  thoroughness  in  the  work 
at  preaont  undertaken,  we  accomplish  all  that  is  necessary  or  that  chose  immediately  con- 
<;erned  have  a  right  to  ask.  In  a  few  instances  pupils  with  an  ambition  towards  *'  Higher 
Education"  have  had  their  wishes  gra  ified,  but  the  results  have  not  taken  that  practical 
ahape  which  would  have  compensated  for  the  eflfort.  With  a  liitle  expansion  in  one  or 
two  directions  and  vigor  and  freshness  in  handling  the  materials  at  hand,  our  duty  in  my 
opinion  will  be  done.  The  remark  of  the  Examiner  on  this  point  is,  '*  The  course  of  study 
appears  to  me  to  be  ample  for  the  acquirements  of  the  pupils." 

Our  work,  however,  is  not  without  its  drawbacks,  or,  at  least,  its  difficulties  One 
of  those  is  the  different  as:es  at  which  pupils  enter  the  Institution,  and  corresponding 
variations  in  their  educational  progress.  Some  come  to  us  suffering  from  a  more  or  less 
recent  loss  of  vision.  They  may  have  attended  school  and  mad»  good  progress  before 
being  overtaken  by  blindness.  Yet  they  must  attend  rudimentary  classes  until  familiar 
with  the  new  methods  of  teaching.  More  difficult,  ho  wever,  to  deal  with,  are  those  who 
have  been  detained  at  home  years  after  they  should  have  been  at  school,  while  eff  >rt8,  too 
often  fruitless,  have  been  made  to  restore  vision  wholly  or  partially.  A  satisfactory 
classification  with  an  infusion  of  such  pupils  is  not  easily  accomplished.  I  have  alluded 
to  pupils  ambitious  to  take  up  higher  studies  than  the  curriculum  contemplate'^.  The 
reverse  side  of  the  picture  is  found  in  the  cases  of  those  who  halt  before  reaching  the 
graduating  mark  in  the  existing  scale,  impelled  by  their  own  and  sometimes  parental 
anxiety  to  turn  their  attention  to  matters  of  more  iaamediately  practical  advantage. 
Thus  the  attractions  of  the  piano  tuning  department  or  the  musical  classes  are  continually 
depriving  (he  lit^^rary  classes  of  pupils  who  might  continue  their  studies  with  much  credit 
to  their  teachers  and  often  with  decided  profit,  in  the  long  run,  to  themselves.  But  the 
circumstances  of  many  families  represented  here  are  such  as  to  compel  consideration. 
And  it  is  pleasant  to  know  that,  in  not  a  few  ins'^ances,  the  blind  member  of  the  family 
is  the  most  successful  bread-winner.  Referring  again  to  the  examina^iona  it  may  be  ex- 
plained that  they  are  conducted  orally  and  that  the  maximum  nf  marks  in  every  case  is 
one  hundred.  The  trial  to  blind  pupils  is  a  tolerably  severe  one,  especially  when 
the  interrogator  is  a  total  s' ranger.  And  nervousneps  will  not  unfrequently 
account  to  those  who  know  the  pupils'  abil'ties  for  a  lapse  of  memory  or  hesita- 
tion in  answering  that  would  not  occur  in  the  ordinary  class  work  It  will  be  conceded, 
however,  that  the  bulk  of  our  pupils  did  wel  when  the  percentage  of  marks  gained  is 
examined  Omitting  reading  and  writing  which,  under  our  system,  are  largely  dependent 
on  physical  conditions,  and  more  nearly  mechanical  than  intellectual  in  their  relations, 
we  find  that,  in  Arithmetic,  tho  percentage  obtained  by  the  classes  examined  was  72J  ;  in 
Grammar,  68  ;  in  Geography,  74  ;  in  Literature,  721  (ei^ht  pupils  securing  the  maximum 
of  100)  ;  in  Knglish  Historv,  74  ;  in  Canadian  History,  64  ;  in  Spelling  89  ;  and  in 
Bible  History  and  Geography,  83  ;  or  an  average  on  the  whole  of  the  above  of  74  per  cent. 

Music  Classes  — College  Examinations. 

If  literary  studies  form  the  body  of  our  work,  music  is  certainly  its  right  arm. 
Except  that,  in  the  absence  of  one  sense,  others  are  called  more  actively  into  play,  and 
so  b^  come  ianreasingly  acute,  it  is  wrong  to  suppose  that  blind  persons  necessarily  have  a 
greater  talent  for  music  than  the  sighted  Kor  do  the  lives  of  Fome  pre-ODinently 
talented  blind  musicians  any  more  prove  the  superior  capability  of  the  blind  for  a  musical 
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career  than  does  the  fact  that  a  blind  man  once  became  Post  Master  Gpneral  of  Great 
Britain  demonstrate  the  superiority  of  blitd  men  in  particular  for  that  office.  I  will  go 
even  further  and  say,  that,  in  musical  execution,  certain  difficulties  exist  in  the  case  of 
the  blind  not  so  apparent  in  the  seeing.  But,  apart  from  any  Bpecial  qualifications,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  to  the  blind,  a  knowledge  of  music  is  more  essential  than  it  is  to  the 
seeing.  And  for  very  obvious  reasons.  Does  any  one  with  full  vision  realiz-  the  want 
of  the  blind  1  How  much  is  there  not  which  the  seeing  enjoy  of  which  the  blind  have  no 
conception?  An  illiberal  nature  only  would  ask  what  is  the  use  of  teaching  music  to  a 
large  proportion  of  the  blind  ?  Education  has  its  benevolent  and  humanitarian  as  well  as 
its  economical  side,  and  this  cannot  be  ignored.  In  fact,  if  education  means  anything,  it 
means  more  than  cramming  the  mind  with  book  knowledge.  Its  object  i?,  or  should  be, 
to  give  not  only  culture  to  the  mind  but  happiness  and  joy  to  the  whole  life.  The  pupil 
who,  for  instance,  traverses  the  wide  field  of  EngUsh  literature  in  his  cUss  will  probibly 
never  teach  nor  lecture  nor  earn  one  dollar  from  that  particular  study.  But  it  has  opened 
to  him  a  vast  range  of  thought,  it  has  exci^^ed  a  craving  for  more  knowledge,  and  he  can 
luxuriate  in  its  acquisition  on  the  foundations  thus  laid.  It  rmj  not  be  rash  to  allege 
that  a  great  majority  of  the  pupils  in  our  public  schools  never  have  a  directly  practical 
use  for  anythiug  beyond  what  is  popularly  known  as  the  "three  R's  "  and  those  with 
considerable  limitations.  Yet  the  youngster  plodding  home  with  an  armful  of  books  to 
pore  over  through  the  evening  hours,  testifies  to  a  public  sentiment  far  in  advance  of  the 
merely  elementary  in  education.  Sd,  as  to  music,  the  first  question  I  ask  myself  is — not 
is  the  pupil  going  to  be  a  great  musician,  a  music  teacher,  or  a  church  organist,  but, — is 
he  capable  of  acquiring  such  a  knowledgf^  of  music  as  will  make  him  happier  in  life,  a 
more  acceptable  member  of  society,  less  burdened  with  the  trials  inseparable  from  his  lot? 
The  higher  ground  will  be  reached  in  good  time  where  there  is  talent  for  it. 

The  examinatiors  of  the  music  classes  have  for  several  years,  been  conducted  by 
Professor  R.  S.  Ambrose  of  Hamilton,  and  our  pupils  will  not  soon  forget  his  fatherly  iu- 
ter(  st  in  thfir  progress  and  his  firm  insistence  on  thoroughness  in  every  detail  His 
annual  visits  were  always  a  source  of  pleasure  to  both  stafi"  and  pupils  The  ap  ointment 
this  year  of  Mr.  W.  E.  Fairclough,  F  R.C.O.  (Eng  )  of  the  Toronto  College,  of  Music,  and 
Examiner  in  Music  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  as  our  examiner,  brought  us  into  close 
touch  with  the  musical  world  and  one  of  its  most  notable  institn^ions.  We  have  bepn 
frequently  indebted  to  the  head  of  the  College,  Mr.  F.  H.  Torrington,  for  friennly  fffiies 
and  advice  and  have  adopted  the  curriculum  and  grading  of  the  College  for  some  time 
past.  During  the  last  session  Mr.  Torrington  paid  the  Institution  the  compliment  of 
inviting  four  of  our  more  advanced  pupils  to  give  a  recital  in  the  College  hall.  The 
notices  in  the  press  testified  to  the  favorable  impression  created  by  our  young  students' 
perlormances.  Mr.  Fairclough  was  an  entire  stranger  to  the  Institution  and  pupils.  His 
examinations  were  very  thorough  and  much  attention  was  paid  to  CRses  of  marked  talent 
likely  to  be  turned  to  account  by  its  possessors  in  after  years.  Mr.  Fairclough  says  : 
"  The  result  of  an  inspection  of  the  musical  department  of  the  Ontario  Institution  for  the 
Blind  is  highly  creditable  to  those  who  have  this  branch  in  charge,  and  while  the  teachers 
are  evidently  doing  careful  woik  it  was  also  very  apparent  to  the  most  superficial  observer 
that  the  blind  students  were,  at  any  rate  for  the  most  part,  deriving  no  small  amount  of 
pleasure  from  this  branch  of  study.  Some  remaikable  instances  of  quickness  of  the 
musical  ear  were  noticed 

Three  of  our  pupils  were  desirous  of  trying  the  College  examinations  in  pianoforte. 
By  the  couatesy  of  Mr.  Torrington,  it  was  arranged  that  these  examinations  should  be 
conducted  by  Mr  Fairclough  during  his  vi&it  to  Brantford.  They  resulted  in  all  three 
passing  with  honors ;  two  securing  both  the  first  and  second  year  diplomas  and  one  the 
first  year  diploma.  It  will  be  our  aim  to  bring  this  department  into  still  closer  relations 
with  the  recognized  schools  of  music  and  to  place  those  of  our  pupils  who  can  achieve  it 
on  an  uncontested  level  with  their  sighted  fellows.  The  appointment  of  Mr.  E.  A. 
Humphries  as  resident  music  master,  in  place  of  Mr.  F.  H  Bart,  who  resigned,  was 
mentioned  in  my  lasn  report.  Mr.  Humphries  is  an  enthusiast  in  his  profession  and 
has  discharged  his  duties  with  spirit  and  ability.  More  recently  Miss  Ella  Orompton 
has  retired  to  accept  an  advantageous  position  in  Toronto  I  regret  that  we  have  had  to 
part  with  this  accomplished  young  lady.  Her  successor,  Miss  Edith  Harrington,  brings 
with  her  every  promise  of  a  successful  career. 
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Industrial  Departments 
The  Workshop. 

This  department  has  undergone  considerable  changes  during  the  past  few  months. 
Its  fature  relations  to  oar  work  may  require  very  serious  consideration.  In  past  years 
a  large  proportion  of  the  pupils  in  the  workshop  have  been  either  those  who  have  reached 
adult  age  while  pupils,  or  by  special  arrangement  have  been  admitted  after  attaining 
adult  age.  This  latter  class  of  pupils  has  been  greatly  diminished.  From  causes  referred 
to  in  previous  reports  such  cases  have  of  late  years  been  more  rare  than  formerly,  and 
recently  have  been  very  seldom  admitted.  Attention  has  been  drawn  in  the  earlier  part 
of  this  report  to  the  original  intentions  and  objects  of  this  Institution  as  a  school  for 
blind  youths.  That  the  presence  in  the  same  building  with  the  former  of  men  ranging 
from  twenty- five  to  forty  years  of  age  and  gathered  promiscuously  from  those  employed 
in  the  ruder  descriptions  of  labor,  is  incompatible  with  uniformity  of  rules  and  discipline 
goes  ■»  ithout  saying.  Nor  is  the  inconvenience  less  when  the  adult  is  fiom  another 
class  in  life,  with  his  own  notions  and  ideas  fixed  and  settled,  and  consequently  quite 
likely  to  come  into  collision  with  those  whose  experience  is  a  better  guide  than  his 
own  and  must  be  so  regarded.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that,  with 
some  exceptions,  many  of  the  adults  have  proved  well  worthy  of  the  privileges 
accorded  them,  have  applied  themselves  industriously  to  their  work,  and  shown  every 
desire  to  conform  to  rpgulations.  But,  on  general  grounds,  the  association  under  one  roof 
of  adults  and  boys  and  girls  is  not  desirable.  At  the  present  time  we  have  only  one  or 
two  adults  left  in  the  workshop.  Two  graduated  with  full  outfits  last  June,  and  three 
with  such  assistance  in  the  sh^pe  of  models  and  material  as  they  were  capable  of  using  to 
advantage.  And,  so  far,  we  have  not  admitted  this  session  one  adult  to  take  their  place. 
One  young  man  who  devotes  his  whole  time  to  the  workshop  is  returning  at  a  later  date, 
and  some  of  the  present  class  will  probably  proceed  to  graduation  in  the  Sttme  branch. 
The  remainder  are  lads  whose  litwrary  and  other  studies  leave  portions  of  their  time  still 
to  be  filled  up,  and  these  are  sp^nt  in  the  shop  where  they  are  instructed  in  the  lighter 
and  more  tasteful  work  in  which  they  mostly  take  great  delight.  To  this  extent  the 
wo»k8hop  answers  a  very  useful  purpose.  And  no  Institution  for  the  Blind  can  fulfil  its 
object  successfully  without  such  outlets  for  those  abilities  which  do  no^  find  one  in  other 
pursuits. 

Many  as  have  been  our  disappointments,  I  have  never  lost  faith  ia  the  value  of  the 
willow  and  cane  industry  as  a  means  of  employment  for  the  blind.  The  failures  have  mainly 
arisen  from  causes  that  would  mean  failure  in  any  calling.  And  where  there  have  been  no 
moral  disqualifications  there  has  been  the  want  of  help  and  co-operation  that  a  sighted 
man  might  need  and  a  blind  one  inevitablv  does  need,  when  first  starting  in  life.  With 
youths  who  come  to  us  from  thf^ir  homes  the  outlook  is  fairly  gool.  The  pupil  during  his 
vacations,  with  the  allowance  of  material  he  receives,  first  shows  his  ability  to  be  a  bread- 
winner. The  few  dollars  he  earns  in  this  way  is  often  an  agreeable  surprise  to  his 
friends.  When  he  ultimately  graduates  he  resides  at  home,  his  a  roof  to  shelter  him,  and 
other  members  of  the  family  often  assist  him  in  marketing  his  products.  Where  there 
has  b  en  this  sort  of  co-operation  the  results  have  been  most  encouraging.  I  could  cite 
many  instances  of  young  men  thus  circumstanced  not  only  earning  but  saving  money  and 
starting  in  business  or  purchasing  land  with  the  proceeds  of  their  industry.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  blind  adult  leaving  the  Institution  with  an  outfit,  has,  in  many  cases,  no 
one  to  look  to  for  help.  At  all  events  he  has  to  start  on  his  own  foundation.  He  needs 
a  place  in  which  to  work,  must  support  himself  as  best  he  can  while  forming  a  connec- 
tion and  working  up  saleable  goods,  and,  as  too  often  happens,  has  to  consume  both 
capital  and  profits  before  he  has  really  established  himself.  Then,  unless  charity  steps 
in,  his  career  is,  for  the  time  beingr,  abruptly  terminated.  It  is  not  the  industry,  but  the 
unfavorable  conditions  under  which  it  is  attempted  to  be  carried  on  that  lead  to  failure. 
Of  course  by  a  little  help,  or  by  personal  energy,  some  succeed  in  earning  a  modest  liveli- 
hood, but  the  odds  are  against  men  so  situated.  So  strongly  has  this  been  recognized  in 
England  tha'>  a  large  number  of  shops  have  been  established  to  supply  just  the  want 
above  indicated.  Either  pupils  of  the  Institution  who  have  been  taught  a  trade,  or  men 
who  have  become  blind  after  reaching  adult  age,  are  employed  at  wages  or  piece  work,  as 
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the  case  may  be,  the  materials  being  found  and  the  products  marketed  by  the  Home  or 
Institution.  It  is  a  necessary  condition,  however,  that  auch  an  establishment  shall  be  in 
a  populous  centre  where  a  market,  both  wholesale  and  retail,  may  be  found  close  hand, 
and  also  where  the  number  of  cases  of  blindness  are  likely  to  be  considerable.  No 
elaborate  or  costly  arrangements  are  necessary.  It  is  not  absolutely  needful  that  ihe 
workers  should  be  resident  on  the  premises  Some  of  these  will  be  married  men  and 
support  or  contribute  to  the  support  of  families.  The  earnings  of  a  blind  worker  in 
England,  when  trained  to  his  business,  are  about  four  dollars  per  week.  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  say  that  such  an  Institution  would  be  actually  self  supporting.  In  Great  Britain 
the  articles  manufactured  are  various  and  there  are  outlets  for  them  which  do  not  exist 
here.  Even  there  the  sales  of  manufactured  goods  are  often  supplemented  by  imported 
articles.  But,  by  proper  arrangements  the  expenses  could  be  reduced  to  a  very  small  sum 
annually.  Naturally  something  depends  on  the  proportion  the  learners  bear  to  the 
skilled  hands,  as  a  large  discount  must  be  allowed  for  waste  of  time  and  material  before 
a  blind  man,  new  to  the  trade,  can  be  converted  into  a  skilled  workman. 

Without  desiring  to  insist  too  strongly  on  my  own  views  in  the  premises  I  present 
them  as  the  result  of  opportunities  that  have  been  afforded  me  by  long  experience  here, 
and  also  by  personal  observation  and  enquiries  both  in  England  and  the  UDited  States. 
To  sum  up  in  a  few  words,  it  is  both  beneficial  and  essential  to  have  such  an  industry 
attached  to  an  institution  for  the  blind  ;  and,  in  the  cases  of  properly  trained  youths  with 
the  means  of  help  and  protection  on  leaving  the  institution  at  command  it  is  often  a 
profitable  means  of  support  ;  but,  the  teaching  of  blind  adults,  who,  on  graduating  will 
be  cast  on  their  own  resources,  will  so  often  result  in  failure  and  disappointment  as  to  be 
on  the  whole  undesirable.  A  permanent  home  or  headquarters  for  such  would,  however, 
largely  help  to  solve  the  latter  difficulty,  and  also  open  a  field  for  the  employment  of  some 
who,  in  an  ordinarv  institution  for  the  blind,  would  be  ineligible.  As  respects  our  own 
institution  it  would  become  in  the  absence  of  the  adult  element  more  than  it  has  ever 
been  a  school  for  the  blind. 

Piano  Tuning. 

No  portion  of  our  work  has  yielded  more  direct  and  gratifying  results  than  instruc- 
tion in  piano  tuning.  In  a  former  report  I  pointed  out  how  this  department  had  been 
systematically  organized  twenty  years  ago,  and  how  it  has  since  grown  and  expanded 
while,  concurrently  with  this,  the  public  mind  has  been  familiarised  with  the  employment 
of  blind  tuners  and  their  ability  has  been  recognized  by  the  most  competent  judges,  the 
piano  manufacturers  and  dealers.  In  laying  the  foundation  of  this  success  too  much 
cannot  be  said  of  the  friendly  offices  of  our  former  instructor,  Mr.  W.  G.  Raymond,  once 
himself  a  pupil  of  this  institution  and  now  Post-master  of  Brantford.  It  was  not  without 
difficulty  that  Mr.  Raymond,  by  his  connection  with  the  trade,  was  able  to  induce  the 
well  known  firm  of  Mason  &  Risch  to  admit  one  of  our  pupils  into  their  service.  And 
for  seme  years  the  employers  were  incredulous  and  the  demand  from  that  source  was 
very  limited.  Circumstances,  however,  favored  us.  The  long  period  of  commercial 
depression  came  to  an  end.  The  piano  manufacturing  industry,  always,  from  its  nature, 
one  to  feel  severely  any  dullness  in  trade  revived  and  has  been  for  some  years  unusually 
prosperous.  With  this  too  has  come  the  knowledge  that  many  blind  youths  make  excel- 
lent tuners,  and,  with  the  experience  which  a  factory  as  nothing  else  can  afford,  rise  to 
the  very  front  rank  of  their  profession.  There  is  to-day  hardly  a  factory  in  which  one  or 
more  of  our  former  pupils  may  not  be  found  employed,  But  evea  this  prosperous  state 
of  things  has  its  drawbacks.  I  have  already  alluded  to  the  anxiety,  more  especially  of 
our  male  pupils,  to  be  doing  something  in  the  world  for  themselves.  And  this  occasion- 
ally induces  them  to  catch  at  an  opening  for  a  junior  hand  in  a  factory  when  they  had 
better  still  be  subject  to  discipline  and  instruction.  I  refer  of  course  to  youths  under 
twenty-one  years  of  age  and  whose  education  as  a  whole  may  still  be  imperfect.  More 
particularly  is  this  to  be  regretted  when  the  pupil  has  a  fair  talent  for  music.  As  a 
tuner  only  he  may  earn  a  fair  wage,  but  if  he  can  combine  with  that  trade  the  higher 
profession  of  a  music  teacher  or  organist  he  will  do  infinitely  better.  Even  the  trifling 
wages  paid  in  a  factory  to  a  beginner  are  no  doubt  often  an  inducement  both  to  the 
pupils  and  their  friends.    Bub  after  years  will  show  the  mistake  made  in  too  eagerly 
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acceptiDg  the  present  advantage  at  the  expense  of  a  life-long  regret  for  whac  mighc  hav^e 
been.  We  have  now  twenty-seven  pupils  in  the  piano  tuning  class  under  a  highly  com- 
petent resident  instructor  and  the  work  is  being  carried  on  with  much  energy. 

Sewing,  Knitting,  eto. 

These  classes  are  well  filled  and  doing  good  work.  In  the  sewing  room  a  large  num- 
ber of  articles  are  made  or  repaired  for  institution  use.  In  connection  with  the  knitting 
and  fancy  work  classes  many  pupils  find  not  only  a  pleasant  occupation  of  their  leisure 
time  but  a  profitable  one  aho. 

CcoKiNG  Class. 

This  class,  a  tmall  one  in  the  absence  of  accommodation  for  a  large  r  number,  was  in 
active  operation  last  session  aid  is  about  resuming. 

Pupil  Population. 

I  have  already  said  (noBgh  to  explain  why,  in  one  inportant  particular,  the' pupil 
population  is  1(  ss  than  in  seme  former  years.  Other  reasons  have  been  assigned  on  suflo.- 
cient  data  for  a  general  diminution  in  the  numVers  of  the  youthful  blind.  Among  these 
stand  cut  most  prominently  the  beneficient  effects  of  ophthalmic  science  and  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  mesns  of  averting  blindness  in  the  earlier  stages  of  infant  life.  If 
these  causes  be  added  to  the  very  gereral  rfjection  of  applications  from  adults  and  facili- 
ties affbided  for  the  earlier  retirement  of  pupils  of  the  latter  class,  it  is  easy  to  account 
for  a  roll  of  twenty  or  thirty  fewer  pupils  than  we  numbered  in  recent  years.  I  may 
again  remark  that  the  call  for  this  report  almost  immediately  after  the  close  of  the  sum- 
mer vacation  makes  a  perfectly  exact  return  impossible. 

The  total  attendance  at  the  Institution  during  the  cfl&cial  year  ending  September 
30,  1901,  was  138.  The  average  attendance  was  118  of  whom  61  were  males  and  57  fe- 
males, against  126  in  the  previous  year.  We  closed  with  a  registered  population  of  119, 
of  whom  60  were  males  and  59  females.  Of  the  119,  ninety  four  have  re-entered,  46 
males  and  48  females.  The  difference  is  represented  by  14  males  and  11  females,  25  in 
all  and  is  accounted  for  as  under  : — 


Graduates  :  Males.  Females.  Total. 

Workshop   2  0  2 

Female  Industries   0  1  1 

Literary  Classes   1  2  3 

(All  advanced  in  other  branches.) 

Retired : 

From  Workshop  with  partial  outfits   3  0  3 

Obtained  employment   2  0  2 

Impaired  Health   1  1  2 

Improved  Vision   0  3  3 

Domestic  Reasons   0  2  2 

Unexplsined  to  date   2  0  2 

Temporarily  detained  at  home   2  2  4 

Re-admission  declined   1  0  1 

14         11  25 

The  pupils  in  attendance  are  composed  of  the  following  : — 

Pupils  present  at  close  of  last  session   94 

Former  pupils  returned ....      4 

N"ew  pupils   9^^ 
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The  ages  of  the  new  comers  are  as  follows  : —  MaJes.  Females.  Total. 

Five  years   0  1  1 

Eight   1  0  1 

Ten     0  1  1 

Twelve  .,   0  1  1 

Thirteen    U  1  1 

Sixteen   1  0  1 

Eighteen   2  0  2 

Thirty-two   1  0  1 


5  4  9 

The  very  exceptional  circnmstances  under  which  the  application  for  the  admission 
of  the  one  adult  was  presented  made  it  more  than  ditiicult  to  refuse  him.  Of  the  pupils 
of  last  session  who  have  retirpd,  six  males  and  one  female  werp  over  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  so  that  the  aduU  population  has  be^n  reducfd  by  six.  Judging  by  the  experience 
of  pist  years  we  shall,  in  all  probability,  close  in  June  1902,  with  about  the  same  number 
as  were  present  at  the  dispersion  in  1901.  It  is  proper  to  notice  that,  last  session,  our 
new  admissi'^ns  amounted  to  the  unusually  large  rumber  of  22,  seven  males  and  fifteen 
females,  everyone  under  21  years  of  age.  Of  these  all  have  re-entered  but  two,  one  a 
little  girl  who  proved  to  be  mentally  detective,  and  was  consequently  retired  early  in  the 
session,  and  an  older  girl  whose  physical  defects,  other  than  partial  blindness,  made  pri- 
vate tuiiion  desirable. 

Health. 

The  state  of  the  Institution  in  regard  to  health  has  been  good  and  the  pupils  have 
re  assembled  under  most  favorablp  circumstances  in  that  regard,  The  medical  officer's 
report  refers  to  three  cas«3  of  soai-let  fever.  One  of  these  occurred  soon  after  the  pupils 
had  returned  last  year.  The  others  developed  simultaneously  in  the  Spring  of  the  current 
year.  That  this  very  infectious  dis-^ase  did  not  spread  will  show  that  the  measures  taken 
to  isolate  the  patients  were  successful.  THe  cases  were  evidently  of  a  merely  sporadic 
nature  and  good  recoveries  were  made  by  all.  I  must  specially  notice  the  very  generous 
and  considerate  conduct  of  the  relatives  of  the  sick  pupils.  The  latter  were  all  new  compra 
and  sent  from  their  homes  for  the  first  time,  by  tenderly  fond  and  anxious  friends.  The 
confidence  shown  by  the  latter  in  the  care  and  attention  the  children  received  wai  no 
little  alleviation  to  the  anxieties  that  trost  accompany  such  a  trust. 

Discipline. 

If  I  aaseit  that,  at  the  present  time,  I  do  no^  believe  any  school  or  Institution  con- 
tains a  pupil  population  more  amenable  to  discipline  or  less  inclined  to  cause  trouble  to 
those  in  charge  of  them  than  ours  at  this  moment  I  shall  be  well  within  the  truth.  I  do 
not  pretend  that  they  are  altogether  free  from  those  faults  and  tendencies  to  evil  that 
have  to  be  encountered  wherever  a  body  of  young  persons  is  brought  together.  But 
there  arises  as  a  rulp,  nothing  that  a  little  firmness  with  patience  and  an  appeal  to  the 
better  feelings  cannot  overcome.  It  is  the  more  pleasing  to  be  able  to  write  thus  and  to 
challenge  fearlessly  a  correction  of  the  statement  if  any  one  chooses  to  doubt  it,  because  it 
is  a  matter  of  public  notoriety  that  circumstances  occurred  during  the  past  session  which 
put  a  somewhat  severe  strain  upon  our  internal  rela  ions.  But  not  for  one  hour  was 
discipline  set  at  nought  or  the  order  of  the  Institution  interrupted.  This  was  more  to  be 
notpd  because,  there  can  be  no  doub*",  for  a  considerable  period  sinister  eSorts  had  been 
made  to  undermine  all  authority.  We  have  nothing  to  conceal  hf^re  No  house  of  glass 
was  ever  more  accessible  to  the  light  of  day  than  this  Institution.  Our  pupils  are  the 
objects  of  solicitude  and  interest  to  the  ministers  of  their  resp'^ctive  churches  ;  they 
mingle  freely  with  other  residents  in  the  city  ;  visitors  have  a'-cess  to  the  building  at  all 
convenient  hours  ;  the  pupils  spend  three  months  in  a  year  at  their  homes  where,  it  may 
be  assumed,  their  condition  morally  and  physically  is  an  object  of  concern.  So  that  every 
possible  opportunity  la  presented  for  ascertaining  to  what  extent  pupils  may  have  pro- 
gressed or  the  reverse.    I  recently  put  the  question  very  directly  to  a  clergyman  who  has 
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been  more  closely  in  touch  perhaps  with  the  pupils  ^nder  his  personal  observation  than 
any  other,  *'  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  general  moral  condiiiion  of  the  pupils  aa  the  re 
suit  of  the  Institution  life  ?"  And  his  answer  was,  Invariably  improved."  I  have  no 
trouble  it  is  true  to  discover  here  and  there  fal  instances  of  even  very  early  moral  de- 
pravity. Considering  from  how  wide  and  promiscuous  a  source  our  pupils  are  collected 
this  is  inevitable.  But  I  could  point  on  the  other  hand  with  a  satisfaction  not  to  be  ex- 
pressed in  words,  to  pernicious  habits  overcome  and  the  child  or  youth  taught  to  avoid 
and  despise  the  evil  he  has  had  to  contend  with.  Needless  is  it  perhaps  to  add  that,  in 
dealing  with  the  internal  management  and  discipline  of  such  an  Institution  the  Principal 
while  held  strictly  accountable  at  aU  times  should  have  a  free  hand.  Parents  often  can- 
not and  sometimes  will  not  see,  and  no  stranger  can  fully  understand  the  conditions  that 
sometimes  make  even  exclusion  necessary.  It  is  a  cruel  duty  to  have  to  retire  a  blind 
pupil  from  receiving  further  advantages  from  the  one  source  op9n  to  him.  It  has  only 
been  done  and  that  very  rarely  indeed  when  the  Sifety  of  others  and  general  order  made 
such  a  step  indispensable.  When  such  a  case  does  occur  I  am  always  prepared  to  accept 
the  full  responsibility. 

The  Farm. — Grounds,  &c. 

The  present  season  I  regret  to  report  has  not  been  so  favorable  as  most  others  for 
some  farm  and  garden  products.  But  in  other  respects  a  very  fair  yield  has  been 
obtained.  The  grounds  increase  every  year  in  beau'sy  and  would  bear  advantageously  a 
larger  expenditure  than  I  am  authorized  to  incur  for  that  purpose. 

Improvements. 

Very  considerable  improvements  of  a  decorative,  and  others  of  a  structural  and  sani- 
tary character,  have  been  carried  out  during  the  late  summer  vacation.  While  the 
absence  of  sufficient  room  in  the  girls'  wing  constitutes  an  ever  present  want,  we  are  in  a 
condition  generally  by  which  a  full  measure  of  health  and  a  fair  degree  of  accommodation 
should  be  assured. 

Acknowledgments. 

With  a  grateful  recognition  of  the  assistance  received  from  my  colleagues  on  the 
staff  and  of  the  very  friendly  attentions  of  the  Clergy  and  citizens  of  Brantford. 

I  beg  to  subscribe  myself, 

yomr  obedient  servant, 

A.  H.  DYMOND, 

Principal. 

Brantford,  October  14  th,  1901. 
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Statistics  for  the  Year  ending  30th  September,  1901. 
I.  — Attendance. 


-Attendance  for  portion  of  year  ending  September  30,  1872 
for  year  ending  30th  September,  1873 , 
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Total 

20 

14 

34 

44 

24 

68 

ee 

46 
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89 

50 
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84 

64 

148 

76 

72 

148 

91 

84 

175 

100 

100 
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105 

93 
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103 

98 
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88 

72 

160 

71 

69 
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86 

74 
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93 

71 

164 

93 

62 
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94 

62 
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99 

58 
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95 

69 
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91 

67 
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85 

70 

155 

90 

64 
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84 

66 
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82 

68 

150 

72 

69 

141 

76 

73 
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74 

73 

147 

77 

71 

148 

77 

67 

144 

72 

66 

138 

II. — Age  of  pupils. 


Tive 
Eight 
Nine 
Ten 
Eleven 
Twelve 
Thirteen 
Fourteen 
Fifteen 
Sixteen 
Seventeen 


years . 


No. 


1 

3 
6 
8 
7 
6 
8 
9 
9 
10 
7 


Eighteen  years   

Nineteen  "  

Twenty  "   

Twenty-one  years. .  . . 
Twenty-two  "  . .  .  . 
Twenty-three  "  .  .  . . 
Twenty- four  "  . . .  . 
Twenty-five  '*  .  .  . . 
Over  twenty-five  years 

Total  


No. 


16 
11 
6 
3 
1 
4 
5 
4 
14 


138 
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VI. — Cities  and  counties  from  which  pupils  were  received  daring  the  official  y(ar  eLding 

30th  September,  1901. 


County  or  city. 


District  of  Algoma  . .  . 

City  of  Belleville  

County  of  Brant  

City  of  Brantford  .  . . . 
County  of  Bruce   . . . . 

Carleton  .  . 
Dufferin  . .  . 

"       iJundas.  .  . . 

"  Durham  ,  . . 
Elgin  

"  Essex  

"       Frontenac  . 

"  Glengarry.. 

"       Grenville  . . 

Grey  

City  of  Gut  Iph  

County  of  flaldimand 

"  Haliburton 
Halton.... 
City  of  Hamilton  .  . . . 
County  of  Hastings  . . 

"  Huron  . .  .  . 
City  of  Kingston  . . . . 
County  of  Kent  

"  Lambton  . . 
Leeds   

"       Lanark ,  .  .  . 

"       Lennox  .. .  . 

' '       Lincoln  .... 

City  of  London  

County  of  Middlesex.. 
District  of  Muskoka  • . 


County  or  city. 


District  of  Nipissing  

County  of  Norfolk  

' '       N  orthumberland  . . 

"  Ontario  

City  of  Ottawa  

County  of  Oxford  

Peel  

Perth  

"  Peterborough  .... 
"       Pritice  Edward  . . . 

*'  Prescott  

' '  Renfrew   

"     .  Russell  

City  of  St.  Catharines  

"     St.  Thomas  

"  Stratford  

County  of  Simcoe  

"  Stormoiit  

City  of  Toronto  

County  of  Victoria  

'*  Waterloo  

Welland..  

"  Wellington  

"  Wentworth  

York  

'•'Quebec  

North -West  Territory  

Manitoba  

■^British  Columbia  


Total 


4 
1 
12 
2 
1 


72 


66 


o 


5 
1 

17 

2 
2 
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PHYSICIAN'S  REPORT. 

T.  F.  Chamberlain,  Esq  ,  M.D., 

Inspector. 

Sir, — My  report  for  the  year  endiDg  September  30th,  1901,  includes  references  to 
the  case  notes  of  my  much  respected  predecessor,  Dr.  Sinclair  of  Paris,  who  had  charge  of 
the  health  of  the  Institution  until  March  1st  of  the  present  year.  The  session  h\s  been 
a  forrunate  one  in  that  there  have  been  no  deaths  and  few  cases  causing  serious  anxiety. 

During  the  month  of  October,  1900  one  case,  and  during  February  two  cases  of  scar- 
let fever  developed,  but,  with  perfect  isolation,  the  spread  of  the  disease  was  prevented. 

One  of  the  male  emploj  ei  developed  a  gluteal  abscess  in  the  month  of  May  and  was 
incapacitated  for  a  number  of  weeks  but  finally  made  a  perfect  recovery. 

Because  of  the  widespread  epidemic  of  small-pox  throughout  Ontario,  I  performed  a 
general  vaccination  of  all  those  not  previously  immune. 

?*^*^*The  plumbing  improvements  of  the  past  summer  will,  I  feel  sure,  be  a  decided  bene- 
fit, not  only  to  the  health  but  also  to  the  comfort  ot  the  pupils. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

(Sgd.)         Jno.  a.  Marquis. 

Brantford,  October  10th,  1901. 


To  T.  F.  Chamberlain,  Esq.,  M.D., 

Inspector  of  Prisons,  Charities,  etc.,  for  Ontario. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  of  submitting  for  your  consideration  the  following  report  of 
the  results  of  the  Literary  Examinations  in  the  Ontario  Institution  for  the  Blind  situated 
at  Brantford,  for  the  academic  year  ending  June,  1901  The  examinations  were  held  on 
the  27th,  28th,  29fch,  30th  and  31st  days  of  May.  On  Tuesday,  May  14th,  I  made  a 
special  visit  to  the  Institution  in  order  that  I  might  acquaint  myself  with  the  methods  of 
teaching  aad  also  with  the  general  management  of  the  pupils,  etc.,  so  that  I  might  be  bet- 
ter prepared  for  conducting  the  examinations,  as  I  was  desirous  not  only  to  discover  what 
the  pupils  knew  in  each  subject,  but  also  to  observe  the  methods  adopted  by  the  teachers 
when  teaching  pupils  of  this  class.  For  while  the  general  principles  underlying  all  meth- 
ods of  teaching  must  necessarily  be  the  same,  still  special  methods  have  to  be  adopted  by 
those  in  charge  of  the  blind,  as  one  important  avenue  for  acquiring  knowledge  is  closed, 
and  hence  the  others  have  to  be  used  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  in  the  case  of  ordinary 
pupils. 

On  the  day  of  my  special  visit  to  the  Institution  I  was  very  favorably  impressed 
with  the  location  of  the  handsome  grounds,  the  fine  walks,  and  the  beautiful  shade  trees, 
etc.  I  may  further  add  that  as  an  experienced  teacher  of  school  rooms,  I  was  much 
pleased  with  the  state  of  the  corridors,  class  rooms,  etc  ;  everything  was  kept  sorapulously 
clean  and  neat,  and  system  and  order  were  manifested  everywhere  in  the  management. 

The  marks  obtained  by  each  pupil  in  each  subject  are  giveu  in  the  accompanying 
Examination  Sheets. 

The  following  are  the  general  results  : 

(a)  Miss  Gillin's  Classes. 

(I)  Arithmetic. — Class  C,  sixteen  in  class,  limit ;  simple  rules,  weights  and  measures, 
easy  problems  involving  the  practnil  use  of  the  t%ble3.  The  class  sh^^wed  a  very  good 
knowledge  of  the  first.  They  were  able  to  repeat  the  tables  promptly  and  accurately. 
Nearly  all  of  them  were  able  to  solve  problems  based  on  th3  tables  correctly.  The  class, 
except  in  two  instances,  did  very  satisfactory  work.  The  class  obtained  an  avenge  of  77 
per  cent  of  the  marks. 
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(2)  Grrammar.  Class  A,  twelve  in  class,  limit;  History  of  the  Langaage  Four 
Divisions,  Analysis  ard  Parsing  of  sentences  of  all  kinds  The  majority  of  this  class 
showed  that  they  had  been  carefully  taught  the  history  of  thn  English  Language  and  the 
changes  produced  in  Anglo-Saxon  by  the  different  conqa^st^  and  the  introduction  of  for- 
eign words  at  different  times  from  other  languages.  In  parsing  and  analysis  the  class  did 
well.  All  except  three  obtained  over  50  per  cent  of  the  markf.  The  clas^  marks  were 
68  per  cent. 

(3)  Writing. — Olasa  D,  fifteen  in  class,  limit ;  Letters,  simple  words.  The  writing 
was  fairly  neat  and  legible.  Considering  the  nature  of  the  class,  the  work  done  was  satsi- 
factory. 

(4)  English  History — Fourteen  la  cla??;  Limit,  From  55  B.C.  to  the  end  of  the  re'gn  of 
Edward  III.  This  class  was  examined  on  the  course  a<?  thoroughly  as  the  time  would 
permit.  They  showpd  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  different  periods, 
the  changes  brought  about  by  the  different  conquests,  and  the  constitutional  changes  that 
took  place  under  the  different  lines  of  kings  The  class  obtained  an  average  of  74  per 
cent. 

(5)  History  of  American  Literature. — Eighteen  in  class  ;  Limit.  From  1607  to  the 
present  time.  The  class  showed  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  writers  of  the  different 
periods,  their  chief  works  and  were  able  to  give  intelligent  reasons  why  the  literature 
produced  during  each  period  was  of  a  character  peculiar  to  that  time.  They  manifested 
an  excellent  grasp  of  the  subject.  I  allowed  myself  considerable  latitude  when  examin- 
ing on  this  subject,  and  I  must  say  that  I  was  particularly  well  pleased  with  the  answers 
of  the  pupils.    The  class  marks  were  71  per  cent. 

(6)  English  Literature, — (Same  class  as  above).  Eighteen  in  class.  Limit ;  Shak- 
speare's  Play,  Hamle*^,  in  detail  with  quotations.  Definitions  an'i  derivrations  up  to  "C"  in 
Practical  Speller.  The  pupi's  were  familiar  with  the  biography  of  Shakespeare,  could 
name  and  classify  his  plays  and  kn^w  the  sources  whence  he  got  th'^  material  for  Hamlet. 
They  manifested  a  very  intimate  knowIeIg«  of  the  play  and  of  the  various  characters. 
They  were  able  to  qao^e  the  finest  passages,  tell  by  whom  spoken,  and  recite  them  accur- 
ate! v,  giving  the  proper  emphasis  and  expression,  showing  that  they  possessed  an  intelli- 
gent grasp  of  their  meaning. 

The  class  evinced  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Latin  roots  of  the  course,  and  were 
able  to  apply  them  readily  in  the  derivation  and  definition  of  words. 

I  regard  this  class  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  that  I  ever  had  the  honor  of  ex- 
amining. Except  in  two  instances  they  are  marked  very  high.  Their  answers  reflected 
Tery  great  credit  on  their  teacher.  Eight  of  them  secured  the  maximum  number  of 
marks 

(7)  Geography. — Fifteen  in  class.  Limit  :  D'^finitions,  United  States,  Mexico,  Central 
America,  West  India,  South  America,  Sectional  Maps,  etc.  This  class  was  examined  on 
the  definitions ;  minutely  on  the  United  States  as  to  the  physical  features,  Jiatural  di- 
visions, chief  products,  industries,  cities,  manufactures,  etc ,  and  generally  on  Mexico, 
Central  America,  and  the  West  Indies.  The  pupils  were  very  expert  at  locating  places 
on  the  Sectional  Map,  picking  out  any  of  the  States  and  giving  a  description  of  them. 
All  except  one  did  remarkably  well     The  class  marks  were  77  per  cent. 

(9)  Canadian  Historg  — Fourteen  in  class.  Limit:  from  1763  to  date.  The  class  was 
examined  on  the  whole  period,  and  at  the  close  of  the  examination  I  gave  them  a  few 
questions  on  current  events.  The  answering  of  the  pupils,  except  in  three  instances, 
was  safcisfactoty.    The  average  marks  were  64  per  cent 

(9)  BiUe  Class  A. — Girls,  Twenty-one  in  class.  Limit :  E*rly  Old  Testament  His- 
tory, etc.  Bible  and  Professor  Blackie's  History.  The  pupils  in  this  class  were  exam- 
ined carefully  on  the  period  covered  by  Genesis  and  Exodus,  with  special  reference  to  the 
way  in  which  Professor  Blackie  takes  up  the  subject,  and  generally  on  other  parts  of  the 
Sacred  Writings.  The  class  did  remarkably  well.  All  obtained  ovqt  60  per  cent.  The 
class  marks  were  84  per  cent. 

(5)  Miss  Walsh's  Classes. 

(4)  Arithmetic. — Class  A.  Twelve  in  class.  Limit  :  Problems  involving  fractions, 
interest,  gain  and  loss,  partnership,  etc ,  mensuration.    Eleven  problems  on  tho  course 
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were  given  to  the  clasp,  the  time  allowed  for  their  Eolution  being  about  one  hour.  Two 
solved  them  all.  The  results  as  a  whole  were  eminently  satisfactory  and  did  much  credit 
to  the  teacher.  The  pupils  not  only  gave  correct  answers  but  were  able  to  give  logical 
solutions,  showing  the  different  steps  by  which  they  arrived  at  their  conclusions.  The 
class  obtained  70  per  cent  of  the  maiks. 

(2)  Reading  and  Spelling  — Class  B.  Fifteen  in  class.  Limit :  Isfe,  3rd,  4th,  5th 
and  6th  Readers,  (emboesed  type).  Three  read  from  the  First  Reader  three  from  the 
Third,  four  from  the  Fourth,  one  from  the  Fifth,  and  four  from  the  Sixth.  The  articula- 
tion, expression  and  emphasis  were  good.  All  showed  very  careful  teaching.  Each  read 
a  different  sel(  cticn.  When  each  pupil  had  read,  he  or  she  was  given  a  number  of  diffi- 
cult words  from  the  text  to  spell.    Thp  average  marks  in  spelling  were  92  per  cent. 

(3)  Writing. — Class  C.  Twenty  in  class.  Limit :  Small  letters,  capitals,  words. 
The  pupils  dia  their  writing  neatly  and  legib'y.    Their  work  showed  careful  t(  aching. 

( 4)  Geography.  Glass  D.  Twenty  in  class.  Limit :  Defininitions  ;  Province  of  On- 
tario, counties,  cities,  railways,  rivers,  lakes,  Sectional  Map.  The  pupils  in  this  class 
were  familiar  with  the  common  definitions  in  geography.  They  kne^  the  counties 
bordering  on  the  great  lakes,  on  the  St.  Lawrence  and  on  the  Ottawa,  and  the  inland 
counties,  their  county  towns,  chief  towns  and  villages  They  could  point  out  the  lakes, 
trace  the  rivers,  find  end  name  any  important  stations  on  the  railways.  In  a  word,  they 
manifested  the  most  minute  knowledge  of  the  dissected  map.  They  appeared  to  know 
any  county  the  moment  their  fingers  touched  it.  The  class  obtained  80  per  cent,  of  the 
marks. 

(5)  Grammar. — Class  B.  Nine  in  class.  Limit :  Review  definitions,  parsing  and 
analysis  of  simple  sentences  The  pupils  in  this  class  except  two  did  well.  Their  ans- 
wers showed  that  they  possessed  a  good  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  grammar.  They 
did  the  parsing  and  analysing  exercises  submitted  to  them  with  a  very  fair  degree  of  ac- 
curacy. They  were  able  to  con  ect  <rrors  in  English  readily,  end  give  reasors  for  the 
corrections.    The  class  marks  were  65  per  cent. 

(6)  Bible  Study. — Fourteen  present  in  class  The  pupils  in  this  clas^  were  exam- 
ined in  the  first  twenty  chapters  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke.  They  poseessed  a  fair 
knowledge  of  the  histoiy  of  Luke,  were  able  to  recite  the  Magnificat,  the  Odnticles,  nar- 
rate the  parables  and  miracl  s  recorded  in  this  portion  of  Luke's  Gospel.  Thev  also  knew 
the  history  of  all  the  persons  referred  to  and  were  quite  apt  at  quo  ing  the  Beautitudes, 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Ten  Commandments,  etc.  The  class  was  thorough  in  all  that  they 
had  gone  over  and  gave  veiy  accurate  aESwers.  These  pupils  are  Roman  Catholics,  and 
use  the  Dcuay  version  of  the  Bible. 

(c)  Mr.  Wickens'  Classes. 

(1)  Arithmetic,  Cbss  B.  Twelve  in  oiafs.  Limit:  Fractions  The  pupils  in  this 
class,  except  one,  did  very  satisfactory  work.  They  were  examined  on  the  definitions  as 
well  as  on  problems  involving  fractions.  They  solved  nearly  all  the  problems  given 
them,  and  also  were  able  to  give  logical  solutions  in  each  case.  The  class  gave  ample 
evidence  of  having  mastered  the  course  thoroughly  and  of  having  been  very  carefully 
taught.    The  class  made  an  avera^^e  of  71  per  cent. 

(2)  Reading. — Class  A  Nine  in  clasp.  Limit  ;  Point  Print ;  (cipher),  Literary 
selections.  The  pupils  in  this  class  were  examined  on  various  literary  selections  written 
in  "Point  Print."  E«ch  read  a  different  selection.  All  of  them  read  with  a  very  fair 
degree  of  ease,  good  expreesion,  correct  empha  is,  and  intelligence,  evidencing  that  they 
understood  and  appreciated  what  they  read. 

At  the  close  of  the  examination  in  reading  the  pupils  were  given  an  examination  in 
spelling,  consieting  of  words  and  sentences  containing  homonyms ;  they  were  also  givea 
homonjms  and  required  to  compose  sentences  in  which  these  were  need  correctly.  The 
work  wap  all  done  in    Point  Prin  ."    The  class  marks  in  spelling  were  82  per  cent. 

(2)  Typewriting. — Thirty  two  pupils  in  class.  The  examination  consisted  of  writing 
to  dictation  a  stanza  of  poetry,  a  note,  a  receipt,  and  a  letter  ordering  ten  barrels  of  flour. 
The  work  as  a  whole  was  done  very  satisfactorily.  Nine  obtained  the  maximum  marks. 
The  errors  made  by  the  majo  rity  cf  the  others  were  very  slight  This  subject  is  deserv- 
edly given  ft  gucd  deal  of  prominence  as  a  knowledge  of  typewriting  cannot  fail  but  be  of 
very  great  utility  to  these  pupils  in  after  life,  besides  they  appeared  to  be  delighted  at 
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the  thoHght  that  they  possessed  an  easy  means  of  expressing  their  thoaghts  in  writiog. 
In  this  respect  it  mast  have  a  beneficial  effect  by  strengthening  their  self-reliance.  The 
average  marks  were  90  per  cent. 

(4)  Geography — Class  A  Seventeen  in  class.  The  course  for  the  session  was  the 
British  Empire.  The  class  was  examined  on  the  cities,  natural  products,  industries, 
manufactures,  exports,  etc.,  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Each  of  the  British  PoBses- 
fiions,  after  they  had  located  it,  was  dealt  with  in  the  same  way.  The  pupils  were  then 
examined  on  locating  pl-*cps  on  the  plain — sphere.  All  except  one  did  well.  The  aver- 
age marks  were  78  per  cent. 

(5)  Bible  Class  A. — Boys.  Twenty-one  in  class.  Limit;  Eirly  Old  Testament 
History  The  pupils  in  tnis  class  showed  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  events  recor  ^ed 
in  the  first  two  books  of  the  Old  Testament  and  of  the  livts  of  the  persons  mentioned 
there.  Besides  they  had  a  general  knowledge  of  the  Bible  as  a  whole  and  were  able  to 
quote  freely  portions  of  the  Psalms,  of  Proverbs,  and  of  the  New  Testament.  They 
passed  a  very  creditable  examination  and  obtained  84  per  cent. 

[d]  Mr.  McLean's  Classes. 

(1)  Arithmetic. — Glass  D.  Twenty- five  in  class — thirteen  seniors  and  twelve  juniors. 
Limit;  four  simple  ru^es.  ^  oth  sfctions  were  examined  on  the  definitions,  notation, 
numeration,  and  problems  in  addition  and  subtraction.  The  seniors  were  also  examined 
in  multiplication  and  division.  Both  grades  did  well,  and  showed  careful  teaching.  The 
average  marks  wpre  72  per  cent. 

(2)  Geography  — Class  C.  Twelve  in  class.  Limit ;  Review  of  definitions,  Dominion 
t)f  Canada.  This  class  was  examined  on  the  principal  definitions  ;  Canada,  its  provinces 
and  districts,  with  their  physical  features,  natural  products,  industries,  cities,  railways, 
cauals,  exports,  etc.  The  answers  on  this  work  showed  very  careful  preparation.  They 
were  deficient  in  their  knowledge  of  the  powers  of  the  Do  ninion  and  local  governments. 
They  werp  very  exp  'rt  at  locating  places  on  the  Sectional  Map.  All  except  three 
obtained  50  per  cent,  or  over. 

(3)  Natural  History. — Eighteen  in  claes.  Limit ;  Crow,  fox,  kingfisher,  mink,  par- 
tridge, robin,  toad,  wea<^el,  wild  cat ;  General  information.  Each  pupil  was  handed  a 
specimen  and  asked  to  tell  all  he  or  she  knew  about  it.  The  results  except  in  two 
instances  were  very  creditable  The  pupils  appeared  to  be  very  much  interested  in  this 
subj  get. 

(4)  Grammar. — Class  C  Twenty- five  in  class.  Limit;  Introductory  with  sentpmces, 
analysis,  parts  of  speech.  The  pupils  in  this  class  showed  a  good  knowledge  of  the  dffini- 
tiors,  were  able  to  select  the  parts  of  speech  readily,  and  correct  errors  in  Eaglieh  very 
well.  One  an<?wered  all  the  questions,  and  eight  obtained  85  per  cent  of  them.  Though 
four  failed  to  get  a  fair  mark,  the  class  had  evidently  been  well  taught 

(5)  Reading  and  Spelling. — Class  C.  Eighteen  in  class.  This  class  is  c-tmp>sed  of 
three  grades,  and  read  from  the  first  reader,  the  secoud  and  the  third,  (embossed  tvpe). 
No  two  read  the  same  selection.  All  except  two  read  well.  Each  pupil  was  examiaed 
in  spelling  when  he  or  she  had  read.  Fourteen  out  of  the  eighteen  spelt  all  the  words 
correctly.    The  average  in  spelling  was  93  per  cent. 

(6)  Writing  — Class  C  The  pupils  in  this  class  were  required  to  write  eight  capitals, 
four  geographical  names,  a  stanza  of  poetry,  and  his  or  her  name  and  afidress.  The  writing 
except  in  two  instances  was  done  very  neatly  and  quite  legibly.  The  highest  mark  given 
was  80  and  the  lowest  40 

(7)  Bible  Class — Boys  B.  Fourteen  in  class.  Limit ;  Early  Old  Testament  His- 
tory. The  pupils  in  this  class  showed  a  good  knowledge  of  the  course,  were  able  to  name 
the  books  of  the  Bible,  repeat  the  Ten  Commandments,  quote  portions  of  th*^  Psalms, 
verses  from  Proverbs,  beatitudes,  and  had  memorized  the  first  chapter  of  S'.  John's 
Gospel  I  was  much  pleased  with  the  knowledge  manifested  by  them  and  with  their 
mode  of  answering.    The  a^'erage  marks  of  the  class  was  87  per  cent. 

(e)  Miss  Messmore's  Classes. 

(1)  Bible  Class. — These  pupils  showed  a  fair  knowledge  of  simple  bible  stories,  and 
could  tell  them  in  their  own  words,  were  able  to  name  the  books  of  the  Bible,  repeat  the 
Ten  Conmandments,  and  had  memorized  the  first  Psalm. 
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(2)  Arithmetic — Primary  Class.  Ten  in  class.  Limit ;  Addition,  subtraction,  mul- 
tiplication. These  pupils  were  able  to  add  and  subtract  accurately  with  a  fair  degree  of 
rapidity,  and  bad  some  knowledge  of  the  multiplication  table. 

(3)  Reading.  Same  class.  Some  of  them  were  able  to  read  simple  lesson?  nicely, 
others  were  just  beginning. 

(4)  Kindergarten  Class.  Same  class.  Th^se  were  doing  the  usual  work  done  in 
Kindergarten  classes  ;  they  seemed  to  be  happy  and  to  enjoy  the  exercises,  especially  the 
songF. 

(g)  Miss  Moore's  Bible  Class. 

Class  B. — Girls.  Eight  in  class.  Limit  ;  Early  Bible  History.  This  is  a  most 
interesting  class,  and  excelled  in  narrating  Bible  storibs  in  their  own  language.  Four  of 
them  answered  all  the  questions.    The  class  average  was  83  per  cent. 

(h)  Miss  Haycock's  Bible  Class. 

Class  C. — Girls.  Eight  in  class.  Limit  ;  Eirly  Scripture  History  and  portions  of 
the  New  Testament.  Besides  having  a  good  knowledge  of  the  early  Old  Testament  hist- 
ory they  have  memorized  the  7th  chapter  of  Mathew's  Gospel,  the  12th  chapter  of  1 
Corinthians,  and  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit."  The  class  did  remarkably  well.  All  except 
one  obtained  the  maximum  number  of  marks. 

Calisthenics  and  Gymnastics. 

I  witnessed  a  claPS  of  the  larger  boys,  and  a  class  of  the  larger  girls,  and  a  class  of 
small  boys  going  through  various  calisthenics  and  gymnastic  exercises.  The  way  in  which 
they  acquitted  themselves  did  very  great  credit  to  there  instruc'-or  Mr.  Padden.  I  am 
of  opinion  that  these  exercises  have  a  good  eflsct  upon  the  health,  walk  and  general  phy- 
sical condition  of  the  pupils.  Everything  abaut  the  gymnasium  was  in  a  very  satisfactory 
condition. 

General  Remarks. 

J udging  from  my  own  observations  on  theday  of  my  special  visit,  the  manner  of  answer- 
ing the  pupils,  the  order  and  attention  exhibited  by  the  pupils  in  the  various  classes,  and  the 
results  of  the  examinations'  I  feel  satisfied  that  the  teachers  are  painstaking  and  doing 
their  work  eflficiently.  I  wish  also  to  add  that  I  was  much  pleased  with  the  internal 
arrangement  and  management  of  the  Institution. 

The  course  of  study  appears  to  me  to  be  ample  for  the  requiremf  nts  of  the  pupils. 
I  understand  that  it  is  the  intention  to  give  more  systematic  instructions  in  composition 
next  year.    Perhaps  more  attention  might  be  given  to  Nature  Study. 

Besides  giving  the  pupils  a  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  I  regard  the  Bible  studies 
as  a  means  for  giving  an  excellent  training  in  oral  composition. 

After  observirg  the  use  made  of  the  Point  Print  system  in  some  of  the  higher  classes, 
notably  Mr  Wickens'  class  A.,  in  reading,  spelling  and  composition  exericee,  I  may  ven- 
ture to  rec-mmend  its  even  more  general  use  in  connection  with  literary  class  work, 
and  this  too'  particularly,  as  a  substitute  for  a  library  of  necessarily  very  costly  and  very 
cumbrous  text  books.  This  of  course  involves  a  thorough  familiarity  with  the  Point 
Print  methods  on  the  part  of  all  the  teachers  having  charge  of  the  literary  classes.  The 
pupils,  I  am  infirmed,  as  a  rule,  learn  to  read  and  write  Point  Print  with  great  facility. 
The  use  of  it  in  fact  is  a  source  of  constant  interest  as  a  means  of  employment  in  their 
leisure  hours. 

The  classes  as  a  rule  were  about  the  right  size.  In  classes  composed  of  pupils  of 
this  kind  there  is  danger  of  having  them  too  large,  as  in  most  subject  individual  teaching 
must  necessarily  form  a  very  prominent  part  of  the  successful  teacher's  work.  ^^'''^ 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  express  my  gratitudo  to  the  Principal  and  teachers  for  the 
kind  treament  that  I  received  from  them,  and  for  the  valuable  assistance  given  to  me 
while  conducting  the  examination. 

All  of  which  is  respectively  submitted. 

H.  L.  JOHNSON,  I  Examiner. 

Strathroy,  June  14th,  1901. 
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REPORT  ON  THE  MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION  GIVEN  AT  THE  ONTARIO 
INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND,  BRANT  FORD,  ONT. 

The  Musical  Department  of  the  Ontario  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Brantford,  was 
examined  by  me  on  May  22nd  and  23rd,  1901.  The  examination  was  conducted  under 
the  following  heads  : — Theory  of  Music,  including  Harmony,  Counterpoint  and  Musical 
History  :  Piano  :  Organ  :  two  Choral  Classes  :  Congregational  Singing  :  The  wrork  of 
class  in  Piano  Tuning  was  also  explained. 

Three  papers  were  set  for  the  Harmony  Classes  on  Counterpoint,  Senior  and  Junior 
Harmony,  with  the  result  that  half  the  pupils  took  75%  and  over  of  the  marks  given,  and 
only  one  less  than  50%.  The  class  in  History  was  subjected  to  an  oral  examination 
on  the  work  they  had  done.  The  questions  were  fairly  well  answered,  and  in  some  indi- 
vidual cases  there  was  shown  a  knowledge  beyond  that  of  mere  facts  and  dates.  The 
work  of  the  students  in  the  Theory  of  Music,  as  seen  from  the  above  statement,  is  of  » 
highly  satisfactory  character. 

In  Piano  Playing,  the  general  work  done  by  the  pupils  is  very  satisfactory,  showing 
careful  attention  on  the  part  of  teachers.  The  Piano  Classes  are  divided  into  five  grades, 
with  subdivisions.  Each  pupil  was  examined  individually.  Many  of  the  Senior  pupil& 
play  unusually  well,  and  two  or  three  of  them  exhibit  more  than  ordinary  musical 
talent.  Among  the  Juniors,  too,  there  are  some  talented  ones,  who  are  being  looked  after. 
The  class  of  music  used  for  instruction  shows  that  the  best  Composers'  works  are  being^ 
drawn  upon  and  they  are  being  properly  interpreted. 

Of  the  pupils  in  the  Organ  Class,  three  of  them  show  the  possession  of  more  than 
ordinary  ability,  and  the  playing  of  all  the  Organ  pupils,  was,  on  the  whole,  good.  More 
standard  Organ  music  should  V>e  given,  though  there  is  no  fault  to  find  with  the  character 
of  the  music  played. 

The  Senior  Choral  Class  sang  several  part-songs  fairly  well.  Unfortunately  at  the 
present  time,  there  are  no  tenors  in  the  Class  and  very  few  sopranos  who  have  good  strong 
voices.  It  would  be  a  gr^at  help  to  this  class  if  some  of  the  individual  members  had 
private  singing  leesoos.  The  delight  with  which  the  class  sang  the  part-songs  was  very 
evident 

The  young  children  in  the  Junior  Choral  Class  sang  several  unison  and  two- 
part  songs.  Great  care  should  be  taken  here  that  the  chest  voice  be  used  less  and  the 
head  voice  more  diligently  cultivated. 

The  CongregatioBal  singing  at  the  morning  devotional  exercise  was  very  good,  the 
students  joining  heartily  in  the  hymns.  The  more  taking  tunes  such  as  "  Fight  the 
Good  Fight "  were  given  with  much  spirit.  The  Yocal  Classes  were  evidently  very  helpful 
here,  their  lead  giving  confidence  to  the  others.  The  Organ  accompaniment  was  played 
by  one  of  the  senior  students  who  did  her  part  with  conspicuous  ability. 

The  pupils  in  the  class  for  Piano  Tuning  were  examined  at  various  stages  of  progress. 
They  are  being  well  taught  by  their  Instructor.  Some  finished  scales  were  done  well 
enough  to  satisfy  the  most  critical. 

The  result  of  an  inspection  of  the  Musical  Department  of  The  Ontario  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  is  highly  creditable  to  those  who  have  this  branch  in  charge,  and  while  the 
teachers  are  evidently  doing  careful  work,  it  was  also  apparent  to  the  most  superficial 
observer,  that  the  Blind  Students  were,  at  any  rate  for  the  most  part  deriving  no  small 
amount  of  pleasure  from  this  branch  of  study.  Some  remarkable  instances  of  quickness 
of  the  musical  ear  were  noticed,  and  in  one  case  was  seen  the  possession  of  the  perception 
of  absolute  pitch. 

Mr  Humphries,  the  Director  of  Music  has  in  addition  to  his  ordinary  duties 
instituted  a  Normal  Class  for  those  who  are  qualifying  as  teachers.  For  these  he  has 
devised  an  ingenious  plan  by  which  the  pupils  in  the  class  receive  a  knowledge  of  the 
Stave  and  the  ordinary  signs  of  musical  notation. 

W.  E.  Fairclough 
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Maintenance  and  Expenditures. 


For  the  year  ending  30th  September,  1901,  compared  with  the  preceding  year. 


Year  ending  30th  Sept. ,  1900. 

Year  ending  30th  Sept.,  1901. 

Average  No.  of  pupils  126. 

Average  No.  of  pupils  118. 

Item. 

Service. 

Total 

Weekly 

Yearly 

Total 

Weekly 

Yearly 

expendi- 

cost per 

cost  per 

expendi- 

cost per 

cost  per 

ture,  1900. 

pupil. 

pupil. 

ture  1901. 

pupil. 

pupil. 



S  c. 

c.  m. 

S 

c. 

S  e. 

c.  m. 

S  c. 

1 

Medicines  and  medical  comforts 

no  44 

1 

6 

88 

167  55 

2  7 

1  42 

2 

Butchers'  meat,  fish  and  fowls.. 

1,876  66 

28 

2 

14 

81 

1,769  75 

28  8 

14  99 

S 

517  06 

7 

6 

4 

10 

491  53 

8 

4  6 

4 

1,082  53 

16 

5 

8 

59 

1,028  09 

16  7 

8  71 

6 

1,545  90 

23 

8 

12 

42 

1,452  27 

23  7 

12  30 

6 

Fruit  and  v'egetables  

5 

9 

3 

09 

Q  7 

1  QR 
i  vO 

7 

Bedding,  clothing  and  shoes  

419  61 

6 

4 

3 

33 

513  05 

8  3 

4  34 

8 

Fuel— wood,  coal  and  gas   

2,826  35 

41 

6 

22 

43 

3,437  09 

56 

28  12 

9 

881  92 

16 

4 

6 

99 

910  63 

14  8 

7  71 

10 

AU 

Ijaundry,  soap  and  cleaning .... 

376  5^ 

5 

4 

2 

82 

306  69 

4  9 

2  59 

11 

Furniture  and  Furnishing   

479  53 

7 

3 

3 

80 

352  43 

5  7 

2  98 

12 

Farm  &  garden— feed  &  fodder.. 

867  55 

13 

6 

80 

624  70 

10  1 

5  29 

13 

607  86 

9 

2 

4 

82 

661  42 

10  7 

5  60 

14 

Advertising,  printing',  stationery 

• 

582  64 

9 

4 

62 

604  94 

9  8 

5  12 

15 

Books,  apparatus  and  appliances 

873  04 

13 

3 

6 

92 

619  50 

10 

5  24 

16 

Miscellaneous,  unenumerated  . . 

1,214  54 

18 

5 

9 

64 

1,126  84 

18  3 

9  54 

17 

242  00 

3 

7 

1 

92 

224  00 

3  3 

1  74 

18 

160  00 

2 

6 

1 

35 

160  00 

2  6 

1  35 

19 

Extra  water  supply  

59  94 

9 

47 

113  20 

1  8 

95 

20 

17,638  78 

269 

2 

139 

99 

17,621  68 

287  1 

149  33 

Total  

32,753  04 

498  3 

259  15 

32,417  30 

528  3 

274  72 

Certified  correct, 

W.  A.  HossiE, 

Bursar. 
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Purliament  Buildings, 


Toronto,  November,  1902. 

Sir, — I  beg  to  transmit  herewith  the  Thirty-First  Annual  Report  upon 
t  e  Institution  for  the  Instruction  and  Education  of  the  Blind,  at  Brant- 
ford,  for  the  year  ending  30th  September,  1902. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

T.  F.  CHAMBERLAIN, 
Inspector. 

The  Honorable  J.  R.  Stratton,  M.P.P., 

Provincial  Secretarv. 


Parliament  Buildings, 

Toronto,  November,  1902, 

To  His  Honour  The  Honourable  Sir  Oliver  Mowat,  Knight  Grand  Cross  of 
the  Most  Distinguished  Order  of  Saint  Michael  and  Saint  George, 
Member  of  the  Queen's  Privy  Council  for  Canada,  and  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor of  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

May  it  Please  Your  Honour: 

I  have  the  honour  to  submit  herev^^ith  the  Thirty-First  Annual  Report 
upon  the  Institution  for  the  Education  of  he  Blind,  at  Brantford,  for  the 
year  ending  30th  September,  1902. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
Y^our  Honour's  most  obedient  servant, 

J.  R.  STRATTON, 
■'J^  '  Provincial  Secretarv- 
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THE  INSTITUTION 

FOR  THE 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 


In  submitting  the  Thirty-First  Annual  Report  of  the  Institution  for 
the  Education  of  the  Blind,  at  Brantford,  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  state 
that  the  past  year  has  been  one  of  progress  and  harmonv  in  every  depart- 
ment. The  teachers  and  instructors  of  the  pupils,  and  the  officers,  have 
performed  their  respective  duties  with  credit  to  themselves  and  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  school. 

The  school  opened  in  September,  as  usual,  with  107  pupils  on  the  roll, 
namely,  52  males  and  55  females.  Of  these,  seventeen  entered  for  the  first 
time;  the  majority  of  the  others  had  been  in  attendance  for  several  ses- 
sions. Eight  or  ten  more  pupils  are  expected  before  the  new  year,  and 
this  will  bring  up  the  attendance  to  about  the  usual  number.  It  will  be 
seen  by  the  Principal's  report  that  eighteen  of  the  pupils  of  last  year  have 
retired  by  graduating,  or  from  other  causes.  The  literary  work  of  the 
school,  the  music  classes,  and  the  industrial  work,  the  latter  including 
piano  tuning,  willow  work,  typewriting,  sewing,  knitting,  fancy  work,  and 
domestic  science,  are  fully  set  forth  in  the  report  of  the  Principal.  The 
annual  meeting  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  was  held  at  Raleigh,  N.C.,  dur- 
ing the  vacation. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  renort  of  Dr.  ^larnuis.  the  health  of  the  pupils 
and  officers  has  been  very  good  during  the  past  year;  only  one  death 
occurred,  that  of  a  little  girl  of  ten  years,  caused  by  a  tumor  pressing  upon 
the  bi^ain. 

The  farm  has  been  more  productive  than  in  past  years,  the  fruit  being 
very  abundant. 

There  have  been  a  few  changes  in  the  staff  of  teachers  and  employees 
during  the  year,  but  these  in  no  wav  interfered  with  or  impaired  the  routine 
work.  While  every  attention  has  been  given  to  the  literary,  musical  and 
industrial  training  of  the  pupils,  their  physical  condition  has  been  well 
cared  for  by  exercising  at  regular  intervals  in  the  open  air  when  the  wea- 
ther permitted,  and  in  the  gymnasium.  They  are  obliged  to  attend  service 
in  the  chapel  of  the  Institution  on  Sabbath  afternoons,  and  also  in  the 
various  churches  in  the  city  in  the  forenoon,  as  well  as  week-day  services, 
so  that  their  religious  and  moral  instruction  is  well  provided  for. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  report  of  the  examiner  in  music  that  the  music 
classes  acquitted  themselves  well,  their  standing  being  very  creditable. 
Thp  average  marks  obtained  by  the  pupils  at  their  literary  examination, 
held  by  Mr.  Wadsworth,  Public  School  Inspector  for  the  County  of  Norfolk, 
are  quite  equal  to  the  marks  obtained  by  sight-seeing  pupils  in  our  Public 
Schools. 

The  reports  of  Dr.  Marquis,  the  attending  physician,  and  Dr.  Bell, 
oculist,  for  the  year  are  very  satisfactory. 

On  the  occasion  of  my  inspections  during:  the  year,  I  liave  found  the 
accounts  and  records  of  the  Bursar  satisfactorily  kept.  The  Principal's 
office,  also,  was  in  aood  order,  and  the  arrangement  of  classes,  the  course 
of  studies,  etc.,  well  managed. 
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The  farm  stock,  and  farm  implements,  have  been  weU  eared  for  during 
the  year. 

The  average  cost  per  pupil  for  the  year  was  |263.31,  and  the  total 
expenditure  $29,227.98.  This  will  not  be  materially  changed  during  the 
coming  year.  I  have  to  thank  the  Principal,  the  teachers,  officers  and 
employees  for  their  courtesy  to  me  when  making  my  visits  of  inspection. 

PRINCIPAL'S  REPORT. 

T.  F.  Chamberlain,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Inspector: 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  mv  Report  for  the  year  ending  Sept- 
ember 30th,  1902. 

The  above  date,  coming  within  a  fortnight  of  our  pupils  reassembling^ 
after  their  long  summer  vacation,  makes  the  period  for  preparing  this 
Report  somewhat  inconvenient  in  many  respects.  That  so  long  a  time 
Fhould  elapse  before,  by  constitutional  usage,  the  report  can  be  utilized  as 
a  means  of  sprending  information  regarding  the  operations  of  the  insti- 
tution, is  also  to  be  regretted. 

PUPTL  POPULATfON. 

The  session  of  1001-2  closed  with  a  pupil  population  of  113.  Of  these 
57  were  males  and  56  females.  Our  numbers  on  the  30th  of  September^ 
1902,  were  107,  represented  by  52  males  and  55  females.  Of  pupils  in  resi 
dence  during  the  past  session,  87  had  returned,  43  males  and  44  females. 
Seventeen  pupils  had  entered  for  the  first  time,  9  males  and  8  females. 
These,  with  three  former  pupils  who  had  been  absent  for  a  term,  made  up 
the  total  of  107  as  above  given.  Eight  pupils  who  have  been  temporarily 
detained  at  home  have  signified  their  expectations  of  returning  at  an  early 
date,  and  two  new  applicants  are  on  the  eve  of  arriving.  Others  are  in 
prospect,  so  that  we  may  anticipate  a  somewhat  increased  attendance,  as 
compared  with  last  year.  Eighteen  pupils  who  have  retired  remain  to  be 
accounted  for,  as  follows: 


Graduated— 

In  Piano  Tuning  (advanced  in  music)   

In  Music  (artist's  diploma  A.  T.  Coll.  M  ,  Literary  and  Industrial). 
Other  Causes— 

To  take  higher  course  of  study  preparatory  to  entering  college   . . . . 

Secured  employment  

Impaired  health     

Mentally  defective  

Physical  infirmity  (other  than  blindness)  

Domestic  requirements  

Advanced  in  music  and  industrial   . . . ;    

Various  causes   , 


Males.     Females.  Total 


10 


18 


The  following  shows  the  ages  of  the  newl} -admitted  pupils: 
Males.  Femalfs. 


Thirty  yea 
Twenty-five  * 
Nineteen  ' 
Fifteen 
Thirteen  ' 
Twelve  ' 
Eleven 
Ten 
Five 


Twenty-one  years. 

Fifteen 

Twelve 

Six 

Five 


Total   17 
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Our  disinclination  to  admit  pupils  over  twenty-one  years  of  age,  unless 
under  very  exceptional  circumstances,  has  influenced  the  decisions  arrived 
at  in  many  cases.  The  two  male  adults  above  mentioned  could  not  have 
been  excluded  without  inflictintj  upon  them  cruel  hardship,  and  I  have  good 
reason  to  believe  they  will  repay,  by  their  diligence  and  good  conduct,  the 
waiving  of  the  rule  in  their  behalf. 

It  may  here  be  noticed  that, — our  careful  discrimination  in  the  last- 
named  regard  notwithstanding, — the  number  of  new  pupils  admitted  is  in 
excess  of  that  of  late  years.  On  our  books,  too,  are  the  names  of  several 
children,  whose  condition  points  them  out  as  probable  applicants  in  the 
near  future.  The  friends  of  the  latter  will,  from  time  to  time,  be  communi- 
cated with,  either  by  personal  visit  or  correspondence,  until  the  desired 
result  is  secured  by  the  children  being  admitted.  The  increased  number 
of  very  young  pupils,  both  present  and  prospective,  is  a  gratifying  evidence 
of  the  confidence  felt  by  the  public  generally  in  the  personal  care  and  the 
character  of  the  education  such  receive  when  placed  in  our  charge.  It  is 
always  desirable  that  parents  should  pay  a  visit  to  the  Institution,  either 
when  the  pupils  enter  or  after  they  are  well  settled  into  their  new  work. 
The  arrangements  conducive  to  the  health,  comfort  and  progressive 
improvement  of  the  pupils  are  often  a  matter  of  agreeable  surprise  even  to 
those  who  have  been  fairly  well  informed  as  to  the  general  management. 
It  may  be  well,  however,  to  mention  that,  while  not,  I  trust,  wanting  in 
hospitality,  we  cannot  undertake  to  entertain  other  than  immediate  rela- 
tives, and  those  only  for  a  few  hours.  Lodgings,  if  required,  should  be 
secured  elsewhere.  An  electric  car  service  gives  ready  access  to  the 
numerous  city  hotels. 

Prominent  Events. 

Three  prominent  events  of  the  past  year  may  properly  claim  attention. 
They  were,  the  Biennial  Convention  of  American  Instructors  of  the  Blind, 
which  met  at  Raleigh,  N.C.,  in  July,  and  at  which  the  Institution  was  repre- 
sented by  the  Principal  and  Mr.  W.  B.  Wickens,  our  senior  literary  teacher; 

conference  of  all  classes  of  the  representatives  and  friends  of  the  Blind: 
in  London,  England,  of  which  a  verbatim  report  has  been  courteously  sup- 
plied to  us;  and  the  public  recognition  of  the  relations  of  the  Institution  to 
the  higher  schools  of  Music  which  marked  our  closing  concert  in  the  month 
of  June.  The  latter  occasion  will  be  noticed  later  on  in  connection  with 
the  Musical  department.    On  the  others,  I  may  make  a  few  remarks. 

The  constitution  of  the  two  gatherings  was  essentially  different,  so,  to 
a  large  extent,  was  the  tone  pervading  the  debates.  In  many  of  the 
experiences  narrated,  however,  there  was  a  similarity.  In  what  might  be 
termed  higher  concei)tions,  the  Raleigh  Convention  was  decidedly  in 
advance;  in  the  limitations  and  difficulties  encountered,  there  was  a  sympa- 
thetic consciousness  between  them  The  social  conditions  in  Great  Britain 
are  verv  different  from  ours,  or  those  surrounding  our  American  co-labour- 
ers. The  British  friend  or  educator  of  the  Blind  evidently  looks  on  them 
as  a  naturally  dependent  class,  one  in  which  the  means  of  self-help  are 
rare.  On  this  continent  we  recoR:nize,  of  course,  the  defects  under  w^hich 
th  blind  labor,*but  our  youthful  blind  population  are — with,  of  course,  some 
exceptions — neither  indisrent  nor  helpless.  There  are  in  Great  Britain,  it 
is  true,  the  Worcester  College  for  the  blind  sons  of  the  wealthy,  who  are 
there  trained  for  professions,  and  the  Royal  Normal  School  at  Norwood, 
under  Doctor  F.  J.  Campbell,  who  received  his  ideas  and  inspiration  origin- 
ally at  the  Perkins  Institut  e,  So.  Boston.    In  Dr.  Campbell's  admirably- 
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conducted  school  the  work  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  best  institutions 
in  North  America.  There  is  a  distinctly  educational  side  to  many  other 
British  institutions,  with  able  administrators  at  the  head.  But  the 
eleemosynary  atmosphere  seems  more  or  less  to  pervade  most  of  them, 
whilst  many  are  simply  Homes  or  Asylums,  where  the  blind  are  sheltered 
and  industrially  employed.  Legislation  has  occasioned  a  decided  advance 
in  those  of  an  educational  character.  Attached  to  the  public  or  board 
schools  in  populous  centres,  classes  for  the  blind  do  good  Avork,  and  the 
Institutions  are  also  subject  to  inspection  while  receiving  a  per  capita 
tyrant  if  the  results  come  up  to  the  specified  standard.  But  the  age  limit 
is  sixteen  years,  and  there  are  distasteful  references  in  the  discussions  of 
the  ConA'ention  to  that  authoritv.  so  repusnant  to  Canadian  ideas  and 
habits,  the  Board  of  Guardians,"  administrators  of  parochial  relief,  as 
the  body  from  which  funds  for  pupils  whose  ages  exceed  the  maximum  have 
to  be  collected.  The  educational  training  of  the  blind  in  the  Mother  land 
will  never  attain  full  vigour  and  elasticity  until  it  is  less  dependent  on 
charity  in  its  various  phases  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  paupers  dole  on  the 
other.  Deeply  interestinsf  as  is  the  report  in  nuestion,  still,  viewed  from 
our  more  independent  point  of  view,  the  general  effect  is  not  exhillarating. 

The  spirit  of  the  Raleigh  Convention,  on  the  contrary,  was  decidedly 
stimulating.  The  education  of  the  blind  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  has 
been,  as  a  whole,  in  advance  of  that  of  Great  Britain.  As  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States  in  the  education  of  the  blind,  political  and  geogra- 
phical distinctions  do  not  count.  The  Convention  ten  years  ago  met  in 
Brantford.  But  for  the  occurrence  of  the  St.  Louis  Convention  in  1904,  it 
would  probably  have  been  entertained  at  Halifax,  N.S.,  in  that  year,  where 
Dr.  Fraser,  himself  a  blind  man,  has  built  up  an  institution,  now  receiving 
the  blind  youth  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  and  Newfoundland.  The  funds 
of  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  which  issues  from  its 
presses  a  great  mass  of  Anglo-Saxon  literature  of  the  highest  and  purest 
type,  are  supplemented  by  a  provision  of  Congress  representing  .$10,000  per 
annum.  This,  as  affecting  the  cost  of  production,  is  no  less  an  advantage 
to  us  than  to  our  co-laborers  in  the  States.  The  American  Bible  Society 
gives  us  the  benefit  of  its  reduced  Drice  list,  and  enables  the  blind  of  Can- 
ada to  possess  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  anv  portions  thereof,  in  embossed 
type  or  cipher  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  Other  printino  houses  main- 
tained bv  American  capital  are  also  accessible  ns  our  needs  require.  "Most 
beneficial,  too,  is  the  interchanoe  of  thoughts,  ideas  and  experience,  which 
is  obtained  by  meeting  men  and  women  of  brilliant  minds  and  strenuous 
purpose,  whose  lives  have  been  devoted  to  the  education  of  the  blind. 
Happily,  several  of  the  institutions  in  the  United  States  are  in  such  hands. 
Several  of  these  are  free  from  the  pernicious  system  which  prevails  in  too 
many  States  of  changing  Government  officials  with  every  political  turn- 
over. Such  men  as  I  refer  to  are  the  Old  Guard  of  the  service,  and 
their  counsels  are  invaluable. 

Another  reason  for  a  closer  affinity  with  the  American  than  we  are 
able  to  enjoy  with  the  British  institutions  is  the  different  point  print  or 
cipher  types  which  they  have  adopted.  The  original  cipher  or  "  Braille  " 
itype  has  undergone  modifications,  and  is,  I  observe,  the  subject  of  some 
controversy  in  Great  Britain.  But  the  American  '^Braille"  has  been 
still  further  amended,  while  the  New  York  point,"  which  is  used  by  our- 
selves and  many  of  the  American  institutions,  and  is  the  system  recognized 
by  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  differs  radically  from  both 
tiie  English  and  American  Braille.  It  is  a  matter  of  deep  regret  that  one 
uniform  system  cannot  be  agreed  unon  by  all  instructors  of  the  blind,  at 
least  in  English-speaking  lands,  but  the  controversies  in  the  United  States 
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alone  over  this  vexed  question  make  all  hope  of  common  action  extremelv 
improbable. 

The  impression  created  by  the  late  Convention  at  Kaleigh  on  the  mind 
of  an  observer  are  set  forth  in  a  report  which  appeared  in  the  Toronto 
Globe,  and  from  this  I  quote  somewhat  fully: 

"  The  general  trend  and  result  of  the  deliberations  may  be  described 
pi-etty  nearly  as  follows  :  The  work  of  the  instructor  being  with  the  blind 
of  school  age,  that  is,  under  21  years  and  mainly  from  6  to  20,  the  educa 
tional  idea  must  always  predominate.  No  institution  is  complete  that  does 
not  embrace  in  its  outfit  a  regular  course  of  physical,  literary,  musical  and 
industrial  training,  and  these  in  due  proportions,  varied  in  application  of 
necessity,  according  to  the  ages,  circumstances  and  conditions  at  which  or 
under  which  pupils  are  admitted.  The  building  up  of  a  healthy  body  and 
well-stored  mind  by  these  united  influences  is  to  be  the  prime  and  ever- 
present  object  of  the  educator,  not  in  the  first  place  the  preparation  of  the 
student  for  some  particular  trade  or  profession  in  life.  That  may  come 
incidentally,  as  it  does  to  sighted  youths,  from  instruction  received,  and  is 
by  no  means  to  be  discouraged,  but  is  an  incidental  rather  than  the  main 
purpose  of  education.  This  view  does  not  conflict  with  the  line  of  instruc- 
tion in  anv  of  the  best  managed  institutions  of  the  day,  but  the  educational 
idefi  should  always  predominate.  Concurrently  witlf  this  is  the  high  place 
music  is  regarded  as  taking  in  the  mental  training  of  the  blind.  Music  is  in 
f'lct  the  right  arm  of  the  instructor  from  the  time  the  pupil  enters  the  kin- 
dergarten to  his  graduaion  with  ability  to  become  either  a  vocal  or  in- 
strumental performer  or  a  teacher  of  others.  But  here  again  music  is  not 
t'^  be  measured  in  its  effects  exclusively  by  artistic  results.  Its  even 
greater  usefulness,  both  in  a  moral  and  social  aspect,  is  fully  recognized. 
The  same  remark  ar»Dlies  to  the  several  industries  in  which  the  blind  re- 
ceive instruction.  They  are  necessary  to  the  cultivation  of  good  habits,  ii 
never  turned  to  account  as  a  means  of  livelihood.  The  beneficial  eiYectS: 
too.  of  systematic  training  are  in  no  case  more  to  *be  desired  than  in  that 
of  th^^  Mind  youth.  Their  influence  for  good,  both  in  relation  to  the  growth 
of  the  body  and  the  healthy  development  of  the  mind  were  strongly 
emphasized.  The  adoption,  so  far  as  the  circumstances  admit,  of  an 
educational  standard  in  the  literiry  branch  was  also  regarded  as  essential 
and  is  becoming  very  general.  Several  instances  were  cited,  in  answer  to 
a  demand  for  information,  of  students  of  institutions  for  the  blind  having 
taken  higher  courses  or  fought  their  way  to  literary  distincion.  But  these 
have  been  owing  rather  to  some  innate  personal  characteristics  than  to  a 
merely  academic  career.  Here,  again,  responsibility  for  laying  the  founda- 
tions for  such  successes  rather  than  for  exceptional  assistance  was  main- 
tained. The  value  of  particular  industries  to  the  blind  was  also  considered 
under  several  heads.  But  some  means  of  employment,  if  of  value  to  the 
adult  blind,  were  not  regarded  as  proper  or  suitable  for  introduction  into 
the  school  curriculum,  and  others,  if  here  and  there  available,  were  seen  to 
be  likely  to  be  overweighted  by  sighted  competition.  ^lanual  training, 
however,  is  always  attached  to  a  well  ordered  institution.  Closely  con- 
nected with  the  study  and  profession  of  music  is  the  business  of  piano- 
tuning.  The  reputation  of  the  blind  piano-tuner,  it  is  gratifying  on  all 
hands  to  learn,  has  been  establi^^hed  bevond  a  doubt 

Summed  up  in  a  few  words,  experience  seems  to  show  that,  while 
manual  training  is  essential  to  proper  moral  and  physical  development, 
and  while,  in  giving  effect  to  this  idea,  industries  may  be  taught  which 
supply  profitable  avocations,  yet  that,  as  with  the  sighted,  the  true  re- 
source of  tl^e  blind  man  or  woman  must  be  found  in  a  well  furnished 
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intellect,  a  sound,  moral  training,  and  good  physical  development.  How 
the  individual  in  which  these  are  combined  may  apply  the  result  most 
profitably  has  to  be  determined  by  surrounding  conditions." 

Thk  Literary  Cl.\sses. 

For  the  state  of  the  literary  classes  and  the  aspect  of  the  Institution 
g^-nerally,  as  it  has  presented  itself  to  one  who  came  into  personal  contact 
with  it  for  the  first  time,  I  may  refer  you  to  the  report  of  Dr.  J.  J.  Wads- 
worth,  the  examiner  for  the  year.  If  I  have  any  complaint  to  make  of  that 
report  it  is  the,  I  hope  inoffensive  one,  that  in  some  respects  it  is  too  fav- 
orable rather  than  otherwise.  The  fact  is  that,  unacquainted  with  our 
pupils  attainments,  and  prompted  by  a  kindly  regard  for  their  feelings, 
the  tests  applied  were  in  some  cases  easier  than  they  might  have  been. 
Pupils,  in  a  few  instances,  even  complained  that  from  this  cause  justice 
was  hardly  done  to  their  attainments.  We  can  appreciate  the  generous 
consideration  which  spared  them,  but  our  examiners  may  be  well  assured 
that  blind  pupils  can  be  quite  as  safely  put  upon  their  mettle  as  sighted 
ones. 

*  Music  Classes. 

The  past  session  in  this  department  of  study  was  a  memorable  one. 
For  several  years  we  have  adopted  the  curriculum  of  the  Toronto  College 
of  :Music  for  our  course,  and  have  had  the  pleasantest  relations  with  its 
able  and  most  kindly  disposed  head.  Under  the  advice  of  our  male  music 
teacher,  Mr.  E.  A.  Humphries,  who  is  an  enthusiast  in  his  profession,  sev- 
pral  of  our  pupils  submitted  themselves  for  the  College  examinations  of 
various  grades.  Those  in  pianoforte  were  conducted  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Fair- 
dough,  who  was  also  the  examiner  of  the  Institution  for  the  year,  during 
his  visit  to  Brantford.  The  papers  in  theory  were  sent  to  Mr.  Wellsman, 
another  member  of  the  College  staff.    The  results  were  as  follows  : — 

1,  3rd  year,  Piano,  first-class  honors  ;  Artist's  Diploma  (A.T.  Coll.  M.> 

1.  2nd  year.  Piano,  second-class  honors. 

2,  1st  year,  Pinno,  first-class  honors. 

2,  1st  y«^ar.  Piano,  second-class  honors. 
1,  2nd  year,  Theory. 
1.  1st  year,  Theorv. 

The  conferring  of  the  Artist's  Diploma  was  conditional  on  the  per- 
formance  by  the  candidate  of  a  concerto  with  orchestral  accompaniment 
in  the  presence  of  Dr.  Torrington,  the  managing-director  of  the  College. 
The  young  lady  in  question  underwent  this  rather  trying  ordeal  success- 
fully at  our  closinj?  concert,  t^*^  orchestral  part  being  supplied  by  the 
talented  members  of  the  Darwin  family,  of  Brantford.  The  diploma  and 
the  several  certificates  were  distributed  by  Dr.  Torrington  in  person,  who 
also  spoke  at  s^»me  length  in  terms  of  congratulation  of  the  attainments 
of  the  blind  pupils  and  the  s^eneral  character  of  the  musical  education  pro- 
vided for  them.  It  is  very  pleasant  to  learn  that  the  new  A.T.  Coll.  M. 
has  already  met  with  much  encoaras^ement  as  a  music  teacher.  Her  whole 
course  at  the  Institution  had  been  marked  by  the  most  exemplary  conduct 
and  persevering  attention  to  her  studies.  The  success  of  the  pupils  above 
mpntioned  has  stimulated  others  to  attempt  similar  achievements,  and  the 
tone  of  the  music  classes  generallv  can  but  be  raised  by  such  efforts.  The 
relation  of  music  to  the  education  of  the  blind  is  one  that  must  always 
take  a  foremost  place  in  the  discussions  of  their  instructors.    Among  most 
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of  these  I  find  the  Tiews  I  have  expressed  in  former  reports  are  very  gen- 
erally held,  namely,  that  music  should  be  taught  to  the  blind  wherever  a 
capacity  for  learning  it  exists,  not  merely  as  a  possible  means  of  livelihood, 
but  as  giving  zest  and  enjoyment  to  what  are  more  or  less  beclouded  lives. 

Piano  Tuning. 

At  the  London  Conference  the  question  how  to  find  profitable  employ- 
ment for  the  blind  may  be  said  to  have  preponderated,  for  reasons  already 
suggested.  There,  as  with  ourselves,  the  question  is,  however,  not  what 
can  a  blind  man  or  woman  do.  The  possibilities  for  doing  are  wide  enough, 
the  opportunities  for  doing  profitably  and  successfully  have  serious  limi 
tations.  Increased  competition  accentuates  these  difficulties.  On  the  other 
hand  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  in  piano  tuning  blind  workmen  are  pre- 
eminently successful.  I  am  able  to  say,  with  much  satisfaction,  that,  of 
the  large  body  of  blind  youths  who  have  graduated  from  this  Institution 
in  that  department  during  the  past  twenty-five  years,  not  one  has  been 
unsuccessful,  save  and  except  for  such  sufficient  reasons  as^  would  affect 
the  sighted  equally  with  the  blind.  Others  who  have  not  proceeded  to 
graduation  have  been  able  to  enter  factories  where  their  final  qualification 
has  been  assured  by  the  practical  experience  there  afforded.  One  pupil  has 
graduated  in  piano  tuning  this  year,  and  two  others  have  retired  with  the 
prospect  of  securing  positions  as  last  above  mentioned.  We  have  now 
twenty-four  male  pupils  under  instruction  in  the  tuning  class. 

The  Willow  Shop. 

This  department  has  undergone  a  considerable  change  in  its  general 
character  during  the  past  three  or  four  years.  Where  formerly  from 
fifteen  to  twenty-five  more  or  less  advanced  workers  could  be,  found,  a 
large  proportion  being  adults,  we  have  now  four  or  five.  But  the  willow 
shop  has  its  usefulness  in  another  sense.  The  number  under  instruction 
is  but  slightly  diminished,  being  maintained  by  junior  pupils  who  would 
otherwise  be  unoccupied  during  the  later  hours  of  the  day.  They  are  thus 
encouraged  in  industrious  habits,  and  taught  cane  chair  seating  and  mak- 
in^  light  goods  in  cane  or  willow,  in  which  art  many  of  them  become  quite 
proficient.  Some  of  these  will  extend  the  time  spent  in  the  shop  as  theii* 
ability  to  take  that  course  increases,  and  tihe  necessity  for  literary  studies 
lessens.  In  connection  with  this  industry  I  may  again  call  atention  to  its 
value  to  a  certain  class  of  the  blind  and  the  causes  why  some  fail  to  suc- 
ceed in  it.  Its  adaptability  to  their  condition  has  again  and  again  been 
amply  demonstrated.  The  failures  are  mainly  due  to  one  of  two  causes. 
First,  want  of  energy,  perseverance  and  moral  stamina.  These  are  not 
peculiar  to  the  blind  by  any  means.  Secondly,  lack  of  capital,  even  on  a 
'^inall  scale.  r»rd  that  frieivily  assistance  which  sighted,  as  well  as  blind 
beginners,  need  in  their  earlier  efforts.  Oradnates  from  this  Institution 
are  liberally  treated.  They  receive  an  outfit  of  models,  tools  and  material 
that  gives  them  a  aood  start.  If  they  have  a  home  and  relatives  to  shelter 
and  help  them  they  usually  do  well.  But  if  cast  at  once  on  their  own  re- 
sources the  struggle  is  hard  and  the  results  are  doubtful.  Before  a  trade 
is  secured  the  stock  of  material  is  exhausted,  principal  as  well  as  profits 
are  ealven  up  and  the  worker  is  at  a  dead-lock;  hence  disappointment,  dis 
couragement,  and  often  the  throwing  up  of  the  trade,  the  waste  of  the 
outfit  and  a  resort  to  peddling-  or  some  other  possible  means  of  livelihood. 
A  workshop  in  some  populous  centre,  where  blind  adults  may  be  instructed 
and  graduates  without  homes  temporarily  employed  seems  to  be  a  neces- 
sity. In  Great  Britain  arrangements  of  this  description  are  almost 
universal.    The  blind  worker  has  little  or  no  difficulty  in  accomplishing  the 
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mechanical  part  of  his  business.  It  is  on  the  commercial  side  that  he  fails. 
And  there  are  thousands  of  sighted  men  employed  in  workshops  of  various 
kinds  to-day  who,  while  excellent  mechanics,  would  be  abject  failures  if 
required  to  face  a  mercantile  venture.  Need  w^e  then  be  surprised  to  find 
blind  man  too  frequently  unsuccessful.  One  difficulty  often  presenting  itself 
is  the  inability  to  secure  a  supply  of  willow  just  when  most  needed.  The 
manufacturer  on  a  large  scale  lays  in  a  store  at  the  season  for  harvesting 
the  material,  but  the  blind  worker  often  finds  it  hard  to  provide  a  few 
dollars  needful  to  execute  current  orders.  So  he  loses  the  chance  of  em- 
ployment and  the  little  connection  he  has  formed.  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that,  in  the  absence  of  bolder  measures,  it  will  be  well  for  us  to  come  to 
the  rescue  of  such  as  I  have  just  referred  to,  and  to  keep  a  sufficient  stock 
i'^  hand  to  meet  their  more  ureent  needs.  In  the  report  of  the  London 
Conference  a  blind  man,  Mr.  Wm.  Plater,  of  Birmingham,  who  conducts  a 
very  larg'^  business  in  willow,  cane  and  the  miscellaneous  requirements  of 
the  b^'sket  and  chair-making  business,  gave  a  very  interesting  account  of 
his  efforts  and  their  happy  results.   He  said  : 

"When  I  had  learned  the  trade  of  basket-making  in  the  Birmingham 
^'Institute  I  at  once  started  in  biisiress  on  my  own  account.  The  thought 
"of  going  to  work  anywhere  else,  or  anything  different  from  that  never 
"occurred  to  me.  I  felt  that  I  Ind  learned  a  trade  and  I  would  make  the 
"best  use  I  possibly  could  of  it  in  the  way  of  improving  the  general  con- 
"ditions  of  my  life.  In  the  Bir^^iincham  district,  where  I  live,  we  have  a 
"great  many  nail  and  screw  manufacturers,  and  nut  and  bolt  people,  who 
"use  hnmpers.  I  laid  r^yself  out  to  supply  one  class  of  article,  'packing 
"hampt^rs,'  fi^st.  Then  I  knew  that  the  firms  I  called  on  also  used  nail 
^'bagiring;  thev  also  used  mnr-hinery,  and,  conseouently,  bought  largely  in 
^'coa^  for  the  gettino^  up  of  steam,  etc.  So  I  set  to  as  soon  as  I  learnt  my 
^'trade  and  started  my  business.  I  felt  that  I  must  have  something  to  pay 
"me  for  thp  time  sr)ent  in  getting-  orders.  I  waited  on  a  leading  coal  mer- 
"chant  and  irot  him  to  pro^^ise  mo  a  commission  of  two  and  a  half  per 
^'cent.  on  all  business  I  could  brins:  to  him.  I  also  wrote  to  ih^  different 
"nail  bagging  manufacturers  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  secured  an 
^^agency  with  E.  G.  Duffin  &  Co.,  Belfast.  The  commission  was  settled,  and 
"I  agreed  to  represent  them  in  the  Midland  Counties,  and  I  may  say  that  at 
^•^he  end  of  twelve  months  all  their  immense  stock  of  nail  bagging  was 
^'gone,  and  the  prices  had  gone  ut)  thirty  or  forty  per  cent.  I  represented 
'•fhpiTi  for  three  or  f^ur  years,  and  I  never  made  them  a  bad  debt,  and  I  am 
''now  a  customer  to  them  insead  of  agent.  With  reference  to  baskpt- 
^'makins:,  I  strongly  recommend  au"  intelligent  man  who  starts  in  business 
"after  learninp-  a  trnde  to  adopt  also  commission  agencies  with  the  mann- 
"facturer'^  in  that  district;  a  tea  nj^ency  micfht  b^  added  too.  It  was  said 
"that  basket  making  could  not  be  recommended  because  prices  were  so 
"low.  Prices  as  a  rule  are  not  low,  and  the  demand  increases.  During  the 
"year  1900  I  disposed  of  150,000  baskets  of  one  kind  or  another,  an  average 
"turnout  of  500  per  working  day,  varying  in  price  from  4  s.  6d.  per  dozen  to 
"£10  10s.  euh.  I  turn  out  an  immense  quantity  of  baskets  from  £1  to  £5 
"each,  and  employ  a  good  number  of  people  in  the  making  of  them.  If  it  is 
-possible  for  one  energetic  man,  with  only  moderate  ability,  to  find  cus- 
"tomers  for  150,000  baskets  in  one  year,  it  is  possible  for  any  blind  man 
"to  get  a  living.  I  started  without  capital,  and  the  first  year  I  worked  from 
"«ix  in  the  morning  till  twelve  at  night.  The  following  year  I  reduced  my 
"hour^  of  labour  to  ten  at  night,  and  as  each  year  my  business  increased, 
"so  I  reduced  by  hours  of  labour.  I  put  very  few  hours  in  now.  Just  to 
"show  the  1  esult  of  what  energy  and  perseverance  will  do  I  now  go  to  basi- 
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^^ness  at  ten,  leave  at  one,  leave  home  at  lialf-past  three  and  stop  at  six. 
^'So  that  I  put  in  five  or  five  and  a  half  hours  a  day,  as  a  sort  of  compensa- 
''tion  for  the  many  hours  of  work  previously,  when  young  and  strong." 

Many  another  blind  man  would  tell  a  similar  story  of  success  if  on 
a  smaller  scale^  showing  ^'what  energy  and  perseverance  may  do."  But 
there  is  a  freshness  and  hopefulness  about  Mr.  Plater's  narrative  that 
makes  it  particularly  attractive. 

I  had  almost  hoped  the  Conference  in  London  would  have  suggested 
some  new  and  feasible  method  for  the  employment  of  the  blind,  but,  of 
handicrafts  few,  if  any,  beyond  those  we  have  already  adopted,  appear  to  be 
generally  available.  As  one  trade  after  another  is  recited  in  the  report, 
the  objections  to  it  or  the  difficulties  in  carrying  it  on  are  often  so  formid- 
able as  to  remove  it  from  the  rejiion  of  the  practicable.  This  remark,  how 
ever,  applies  chiefly  to  the  blind  worker  engaged  in  independent  efforts  to 
earn  a  livelihood.  The  workshop  or  factory  often  supplies  what  is  wanting. 
Many  of  the  suggested  avocations  sound"  very  strangely  to  our  ears. 
"Ohimn?y  sweeping,"  is  one  of  them.  More  practical,  but  certainly  most 
objectionable,  is  the  course  pursued  at  a  Colonial  institution  we  have  re- 
cently heard  of,  where  pupils  are  trained  for  street  musicians  !  !  !  This,  it 
is  fair  to  say,  was  not  one  of  the  avocations  mentioned  at  the  London 
Conference. 

Typewriting. 

A  large  proportion  of  our  pupils  now  employ  the  typewriter  for  their 
correspondence,  and  its  use  will  gradually  become  more  general. 

Sewing,  Knitting,  Fancy  Work  and  Cooking  Classes. 

These  classes  have  been  conducted  with  much  success,  and  the  results 
at  the  end  of  the  session  were  highly  creditable  both  to  pupils  and  in 
structors.  Bead  work,  hammock-making  and  string  basket  work  are  in- 
cluded in  the  list  of  employments  for  which  our  pupils  are  to  be  credited. 

Health. 

The  health  of  the  Institution  as  a  whole  has  been  good  during  the  past 
year.  Any  cases  of  a  serious  nature  will  be  mentioned  in  the  Physician's 
report.  One  death  has  to  be  recorded — that  of  a  little  girl  about  ten  years 
of  age,  who  passed  away  suddenly  soon  after  her  admission  as  a  pupil.  We 
were  not  warned  that  such  an  event  might  be  expected,  but  subsequently 
ascertained  that  it  had  been  anticipated  long  before  it  occurred.  The  young 
pupil  w^as  a  very  attractive  child,  and  had  at  once  commanded  the  warm 
attachment  of  her  companions  and  officers. 

Discipline. 

I  do  not  recollect  a  session  since  my  appointment  in  the  year  1881 
when  less  difficulty  in  maintaining  discipline  and  order  has  been  felt.  We 
have  had,  with  few  exceptions,  an  intelligent,  self-respecting  body  of  young 
people,  many  of  whom,  I  am  led  to  believe,  have  exercised  a  very  salutary 
influence  over  others. 

The  Circulating  Library. 

This  addition  to  our  means  of  helping  the  Blind  has  proved  increasingly 
useful  as  time  has  passed  since  its  establishment.  The  demand  for  books 
in  the  Moon  "  type  by  blind  adults  has  been  comparatively  small,  although 
in  many  instances  the  facilities  it  has  afforded  that  class  for  mental  occu- 
pation have  been  gratefully  recognized.  But  to  our  former  pupils  and 
trained  readers  in  line  type  or  cipher,  the  library  has  been  of  the  greatest 
value.  That  it  helps  us  to  keep  in  touch  with  these  is  also  a  source  of 
much  satisfaction. 
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The  Grounds,  Fakm,  Etc. 

The  ornamental  and  recreative  portion  of  the  grounds  becomes  more 
and  more  beautiful  as  time  passes,  although  little  or  nothing  has  been 
expended  on  it  for  several  years.  The  farm,  this  year,  has  been  more  than 
usually  productive,  and  results  have  been  shown  that  v^ould  have  been 
creditable  t^o  a  much  more  prolific  sail.  Our  orchards,  also,  to  which,  much 
to  tneir  gratihcation,  our  pupils  have  had  free  access,  have  yielded  a  heavy 
crop  of  apples,  an  item  of  no  small  importance  in  our  domestic  arrange- 
ments. 

The  Staff. 

After  ten  years  of  faithful  and  loyal  service  as  Supervisor  of  the  male 
pupils,  Instructor  in  physical  culture,  and,  for  the  past  year,  teacher  of 
literary  classes,  Mr.  P.  J.  Padden  has  retired,  in  order  to  pursue  his  studies 
for  a  professional  career.  His  departure  is  regretted  by  officers  and  pupils 
alike.  All  join  in  wishing  him  success  in  his  future  vocation.  Mr.  P.  J. 
Roney  has  received  the  appointment  to  the  vacancy  thus  created,  and  has 
entered  actively  upon  his  various  duties.  Mr.  Roney  is  an  experienced 
Public  School  teacher,  holding  a  second-class  professional  certificate,  and 
comes  to  us  highly  recommended  by  those  who  are  best  able  to  judge  of  his 
qualifications. 

A  Blind  Traveller. 

As  an  evidence  of  calm  self-reliance,  coupled  with  a  deep  sense  of  Pro 
vidential  care,  and  illustrating  strikingly  the  facilities  afforded  for  travel 
in  these  days,  I  may  mention  as  an  incident  of  the  past  session,  the  journey 
of  one  of  our  female  pupils  from  Brantford  to  the  Antipodes.  The  young- 
lady,  an  orphan,  had  been  offered  a  home  by  a  brother  in  Sydney,  Australia. 
By  arrangements  made  with  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  the  blind  tra- 
veller was  placed  on  a  tourist  car  at  Toronto,  and,  accompanied  by  a  guide 
only  as  far  as  North  Bay,  travelled  from  that  point  alone  to  Vancouver. 
B.C.,  was  there  transferred  to  the  Moana steamer,  and,  without  hitch, 
misadventure  or  discomfort,  arrived  in  less  than  a  month  from  the  time  of 
leaving  the  Institution  at  her  new  home  in  Australia.  Our  old  pupiPs 
account  of  her  trip,  written  in  several  pages  of  ^'  point  print "  is  very  inter- 
esting, and  not  a  little  creditable  in  a  literary  sense.  But  I  notice  the  case 
particularly  in  order  that  I  may  have  the  opportunity  of  publicly 
acknowledging  the  kindness  and  attention  of  every  official  of  the  C.  P.  R. 
with  whom  my  young  friend  came  in  contact,  both  on  railway  and  steamer, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  of  recognizing  the  care  and  consideration  which  our 
pupils  invariably  receive  from  all  persons  employed  on  our  great  railway 
lines,  the  Grand  Trunk  and  the  Canadian  Pacific.  Children,  even  of  tender 
years,  have  travelled  many  hundreds  of  miles  alone,  but  always  w^ell 
assured  that  a  protector  and  helper  has  been  near  at  hand.  These  good 
offices,  it  is  only  fair  to  state,  are  almost  invariably  supplemented  by  kindly 
pcts  on  the  part  of  fellow-passengers,  and,  I  believe  (while  the  Institution 
accepts  no  responsibility  in  such  cases)  that,  in  the  charge  of  the  railway 
hands,  no  one  can  travel  more  safely  than  a  blind  child. 

Acknowledgments. 

I  cannot  close  without  once  more  acknowledging  the  continued  interest 
taken  in  the  Institution  by  our  fellow-citizens  in  Brantford,  and  the  pleas- 
ant relations  that  exist  between  us.  To  the  clergy,  for  their  regular 
attendance  on  Sunday  afternoons,  my  thanks  are  specially  due. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Brantford,  October  15,  1902.  A.  H.  DYMOND,  Principal. 
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PHYSICIAN'S  REPORT. 

October  lOtb,  1002. 

T.  F.  Chamberlain,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Inspector  of  Public  Institutions: 

Sir, — In  presenting  my  Annual  Report,  as  physician  to  the  Ontario 

Institution  for  the  Blind,  I  have  pleasure  in  stating  that  the  health  in  the 

building  has  been,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory.    The  pupils  have  been  free 

from  contagious  diseases,  and  have  been  able,  with  few  exceptions,  to 

attend  classes  regularly. 

On  November  16th,  1901,  a  female  pupil  died   suddenly   of  cerebral 

tumor  of  long  standing.    This,  fortunately,  was   the   only  death  during 

the  year. 

Early  in  December  a  male  pupil  of  delicate  frame  develoi^ed  pneu 
monia  of  a  serious  type,  however,  by  careful  nursing,  he  gradually  regained 
his  t'^ne,  and  recovered  completely. 

The  chief  difficulty  that  I  have  amons:  the  pupils  is  the  continued  pre 
valencM  of  colds  and  acute  catarrhal  affections,  during  the  fall  and  winter 
months.  In  my  opinion,  this  is  caused  by  the  obsolete  system  of  heating 
used  in  the  Institution.  With  modern  systems  of  heatinq  and  ventilation, 
the  general  health  would  be  improved  and  still  more  satisfactory  work 
would  be  done.  I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  A.  MARQUIS. 


OCULIST'S  REPORT. 

To  T.  F.  CI  amberlain,   Esq.,  M.D.,  Inspector  of  Public  Institutions  of 
Ontario: 

Sir, — In  reporting  on  this  year's  examination  of  the  eyes  of  the  pupils,, 
it  does  not  seem  advisable  to  go  into  the  details  of  the  diseases,  as  there 
is  practically  no  change  in  the  pupils  of  former  sessions,  and  there  have 
not  yet  sufficient  numbers  of  new  pupils  entered,  in  the  two  years  which 
have  elapsed  since  I  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  individual  affections,  to- 
alter  materially  the  former  classification,  so,  from  a  statistical  standpoint, 
a  longer  interval  might  well  be  allowed  to  intervene  before  doing  so  again. 

There  were  fifteen  new  pupils  to  examine — seven  male,  eight  female — 
all  having  very  defective  sight,  and,  hence,  unquestionably  eligible. 

Concerning  the  siffht  of  pupils  examined  before,  in  a  few  cases  some 
improvement  was  evident,  but  in  most  of  these  it  seemed  to  be  due  to  more 
advanced  age,  and  mental  development,  giAing  better  attention,  and  more 
intelliLTnt  answers.  In  a  couple  of  cases,  however,  where  the  defective 
sig-ht  h  id  been  fvm^i  e^rlv  childhood,  there  seemed  to  be  a  slight  improve 
ment  in  the  condition  of  the  eyes,  with  consequent  actual  increase  in  si^rht. 
rr>f^.  whi^o  not  verv  s-reat,  this  is  of  considerable  advantage  to  the  purkil*? 
both  of  whom,  I  must  remark,  are  in  excellent  ^reneral  physical  condition, 
which,  of  course,  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  condition  of  their  eyes. 

The  good  general  health  of  all  the  pupils  who  have  been  in  the  Insti- 
tuti' n  for  a  length  of  time  is  remarkable.  From  year  to  year,  I  can  notice 
children  who  came  here  with  drooping  heads,  stooning  shoulders  and  hollow 
chests,  developing  into  strong,  erect  youths,  and  the  good  general  condition 
thus  evidenced  has  a  most  beneficial  effect  in  preventing  further  deteriora 
tion  of  tihe  sight  left  to  those  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  a  helpful  amount. 
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1  have  heard  it  suggested  that  the  use  of  the  lustitution  was  abused 
by  some  pupils  being  educated  here,  who  would  do  very  well  at  a  Public 
School.  During  my  connection  with  the  Institution  I  have  found  only  three 
children,  each  blind  in  one  eye  from  accident,  the  other  having  been  endau 
gered,  but,  now  having  normal  sight,  rendering  them  non  eligible.  These  were 
at  once  reported,  and  retired.    So  that  any  such  impression  is  unfounded. 

During  the  year,  a  few  acute  eye  and  ear  troubles  arose  requiring  my 
attention,  but,  fortunately,  none  resulted  seriously,  all  recovering  their 
former  condition. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Branlford,  May  6th,  1902.  B.  C.  BELL. 


LITERARY  EXAMINER'S  REPORT. 

T.  F.  Chamberlain,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Inspector  of  Public  Institutions  for  Ontario: 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  of  submitting  for  3^our  consideration  the  follow- 
ing Report  of  the  Literary  Examinations  made  by  me  under  your  instruc- 
tions at  the  Ontario  Institution  for  the  Blind  at  Brantford  for  the  academic 
year*  1902.  The  examinations  were  held  on  the  21st,  22nd,  23rd,  26th  and 
27th  da^^s  of  May.  At  the  request  of  Principal  Dymond,  I  made  a  visit 
to  the  Institution  on  May  16th  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a  definite  con- 
ception of  the  work  I  had  been  appointed  to  do  as  examiner;  for  I  felt  sure 
that  an  examination  of  the  blind  must  iuv'olve  many  departures  from  the 
methods  employed  with  those  possessed  of  sight. 

At  this  preliminary  visit,  I  was  received  by  the  Principal  and  Teachers 
with  the  greatest  kindness,  and  every  opportunity  was  afforded  me  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  organization  and  classification  of  the  pupils, 
the  curriculum  of  studies,  and  the  peculiar  methods  of  imparting,  receiving 
and  evincing-  knowledge  necessarily  resorted  to  in  the  education  of  the 
blind.  I  visited  all  the  divisions,  and  saw  OA^er  a  hundred  young  persons 
seeldnj>-  intellectual  light. 

But  a  visitor  is  deeply  impressed  with  the  wonderful  liberality  dis- 
played by  the  Province  in  its  provision  for  the  education  of  these  children 
on  lines  of  culture  as  well  as  practical  usefulness.  The  stately  pile  that 
crowns  the  heights  of  Brant  Avenue,  the  ample  grounds,  about  a  hundred 
acres,  planted  with  groves,  the  winding  gravel  roads  and  other  approaches, 
the  ornn mental  shrubberies  and  flower-beds,  the  sloping  lawns  and  mea- 
dows, the  extensive  fields  devoted  to  farmins:  purposes,  all  present  a  scene 
of  beauty  and  utility  rivalling  the  claim  of  any  College  in  Ontario.  Nor 
are  the  internal  arrangements  less  admirable.  The  whole  building  is  heated 
by  steam,  its  corridors  and  class-rooms,  its  various  offices,  dormitories, 
dining-rooms,  kitchens,  laundry-rooms,  bakery,  bathrooms,  water  and 
pewage  systems,  engine-rooms  and  workshops,  all  giving  evidence  of  wise 
and  abundant  provision  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  and  the  most 
thorough  and  efficient  attention  of  those  in  immediate  charge.  Were  it 
not  that  I  know  you  are  fully  aware  of  what  I  am  attemptinc:  to  describe. 
I  should  go  further;  but,  as  a  Canadian,  I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing 
th^  dplight  and  pride  I  felt  during  the  six  days  I  spent  at  this  noble  public 
institnti'^n. 

But  the  work  I  was  instructed  to  do  was  to  examine  the  Literary 
ClasRes  and  I  cannot  do  better  than  follow  the  lines  of  previous  examiners. 
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The  marks  obtained  b}'  each  pupil  in  each  subject  are  given  in  the  accom- 
panying mark  sheets. 

The  following  are  the  general  results: 

(a)  Miss  Gillin's  Classes. 

(1)  Arithmetic — Class  C.  Twelve  in  class.  Limit,  multiplication  table 
review,  20  x  20,  money  tables,  definitions,  elementary  rules,  weights  and 
measures,  problems  on  the  same.  The  class,  with  one  exception,  knew  the 
work  well.  The  use  of  the  20  x  20  table  is  a  great  advantage  to  the  blind. 
There  is,  of  course,  great  difference  in  ability,  some  have  high  natural  intel- 
ligence, a  few  are  very  dull.  When  a  boy  is  both  blind  and  slow  the  teacher 
ha^  a  very  difficult  task.  This  remark  applies  to  all  the  classes,  but  such 
cases  are  not  numerous.  The  necessity  of  doing  all  calculations  mentally, 
limits  the  arithmetical  work  of  the  blind.  I  should  think  a  mechanical 
calculating  machine  for  the  blind  could  be  invented.  The  class  obtained 
an  average  of  66  per  cent. 

(2)  Grammar — Class  A.  Ten  in  class.  Limit^  history  of  language, 
orthography,  analysis  and  parsing.  The  class  did  good  work  with  two 
exceptions,  and  showed  careful  teaching.    Average  mark,  72  per  cent. 

(3)  English  History.  Thirteen  in  class.  Limit,  from  Henry  2ud  to 
Richard  2nd.  This  class  displayed  very  accurate  knowledge  of  the  period, 
and  contrasted  its  ideals  clearly  with  those  of  our  days.  Average  82  per 
cent. 

(4j  Writing — Class  D.  Limit,  small  and  capital  letters,  shoi  t  words 
and  a  few  sentences.  Pupils  mostly  young.  The  writing  is  done  by  means 
of  a  pasteboard  slate,  with  transverse  grooves  on  it  about  half  an  inch  wide, 
in  which  the  paper  is  depressed  and  which  guide  the  hand.  Some  pupils 
have  attained  great  dexterity  in  the  use  of  it.   Marks  averaged  46  per  cent. 

(5)  English  Literature — Seventeen  in  class.  Limit  the  Elizabethan 
period,  Latin  roots,  and  Shakespeare's  Richard  the  Third.  This  was  a  very 
superior  class.  The  pupils  would  rank  with  some  of  the  best  High  School 
forms.  They  had  a  thorough  grasp  of  the  derivation  of  English  words 
from  the  Latin,  knew  the  biography  of  the  great  dramatist  thoroughly,  had 
stored  their  memories .  with  the  finest  passages  of  the  play,  comprehended 
the  subtle  analysis  of  human  passion,  were  well  versed  in  the  history  of 
the  time,  and  evidently  appreciated  the  beauty  of  the  language.  I  must 
confess.  I  wps  astonished  at  the  de<rree  of  mental  culture  displayed,  by  this 
class.    A^erpffe  marks,  9.5  per  cent. 

(6)  Geography — Eleven  in  class.  Limit,  United  States  and  South 
America  in  detail,  outline  of  Central  America  and  West  Indies,  products 
forms  of  government,  political  relations.  The  memory  work,  with  one 
exception,  wps  very  satisfactory.  The  pupils  used  the  Sectional  ^laps  with 
surprisino  facility,  picking  out  by  touch  any  state  or  island,  and  showing 
the  location  of  cities,  rivers,  mountain  chains,  etc.  These  maps  are  made  of 
thin  slices  of  wood  glued  together,  with  the  grain  crossed,  and  are  sawn 
i^^to  shapes,  like  children's  puzzle  cards,  each  country  forming  a  block. 
Brass  tacks  of  various  sizes  represent  cities,  etc.,  grooves  representing 
rivei  s.  The  pupils  easily  distinguished  any  portion  by  feeling  the  outline, 
and  reallv  excelled  most  of  us  who  have  sight.  These  maps  are  mostly 
made  in  the  institution,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Wickens.  They 
nre  about  four  feet  square,  and  lie  on  tables.  The  average  in  this  class  was 
Rl  per  cent. 

(7)  Ancient  History — Seventeen  in  class.    Limit,  sketches  of  the  his- 
tory of  Egypt,  Chaldaea,  Assyria,  Babylon,  Persia:   also  of  the  leading 
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writers  of  Greece  and  Rome.  The  class  had  been  carefully  taught  and 
knew  much  of  ancient  times. 

(8)  Canadian  History— The  same  class.   Limit,  from  1763  to  1812,  pre- 
Fent  form  of  government.  With  one  exception  the  pupils  knew  their  Cana 
dian  history  well,  and  fully  appreciated  its  bearing  on  our  present  liberties, 
privileges,  and  duties  as  citizens.   Average  82  per  cent. 

(9)  Bible  Class— Class  A. — Girls;  twenty-three  in  class.  Limit,  Old 
Testament  History,  Numbers  to  Ruth,  1st  Samuel,  Wanderings  of 
Israelites,  Conquests,  The  Judges,  etc.  As  a  Public  School  Inspector,  this 
was  a  new  departure  for  me.  The  teacher  asked  the  questions,  and  covered 
the  whole  period.  As  no  one  failed  to  reply  promptly  and  accurately  I 
cheerfully  gave  the  class  100  per  cent.,  and  have  no  doubt  they  deserved  it. 


Miss  Walsh's  Classes. 


(1)  Arithmetic — Class  A. — Fourteen  in  class.  Limit,  measurements, 
percentage,  gain  and  loss,  insurance,  taxes,  partnership,  general  problems 
in  High  School  arithmetic.  With  two  exceptions  the  class  solved  all  the 
problems  given,  and  gave  clear,  logical  solutions.  This  class  would  com- 
pare favorably  with  the  lower  forms  of  a  High  School.  Average  marks, 
81)  per  cent. 

(2)  Reading  and  Spelling — Class  B. — Limit,  reading  from  the  1st,  2nd, 
3rd,  4th,  5th  and  6th  Books.  The  books  are  printed  in  embossed  type  or 
raised  letters.  The  pupils  read  with  great  ease,  the  rate  of  utterance  not 
being  any  slower  than  a  careful  reader  should  employ.  The  utterance  was 
Aery  distinct,  the  infection  and  emphasis  in  most  cases  decidedly  good. 
The  teaching  had  evidently  been  of  the  most  thorough  kind.  I  tested  the 
pupils  in  reading  disconnected  words  and  in  reading  sentences  backwards. 
But  in  nearly  every  case  word-recognition  was  correct  and  prompt.  The 
average  mark  was  89  per  cent.  This  included  the  spelling  tests. 

(3)  Writing — Class  C. — Thirteen  in  class.  Limit,  words,  capitals,  sen- 
tences.   Good  work,  careful  teaching.   Average  58  per  cent. 

(4)  Geography — Class  D. — Limit,  Ontario,  counties,  lakes,  rivers,  rail- 
ways, products,  definitions,  etc.  This  class  comprised  several  sections  of 
different  degrees  of  advancement,  but  they  all  did  themselves  credit,  the 
seniors  taking  81  per  cent,  and  the  juniors  65  per  cent. 

(5)  Grammar— Class  B.— Thirteen  in  class.  Limit,  definitions,  inflec- 
tions of  nouns,  verbs,  parsing.  All  but  two  did  very  good  work.  Average, 
82  per  cent. 

(6)  Natural  History — Seventeen  in  class.  This,  was  a  very  interesting 
class.  The  pupils  described  the  chief  points  of  interest  in  the  specimens 
before  them,  the  kangaroo,  weasel,  mole,  monkey,  seal,  eagle,  owl,  etc. 
They  also  gave  full  accounts  of  cotton,  silk,  and  other  materials,  and  their 
manfacture,  exhibiting  the  specimens.  Both  Miss  Walsh  and  her  pupils 
take  great  pleasure  in  this  study. 

(7)  Bible  Class— Fourteen  in  class.  Limit,  Gospel  of  St.  Luke.  Hisforv 
of  the  Passion,  the  leading  miracles,  parables,  first  chapter  memorized.  The 
pupils  had  been  very  carefully  instructed  in  the  course  prescribed,  and 
could  narrate  the  miracles  and  parables  and  repeat  the  Canticles,  the 
Beatitudes,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  other  portions  of  the  Gospel.  These 
pupils  are  Roman  Catholics,  and  use  the  Douav  version  of  the  Bible 
Average  marks,  95  per  cent.  "  . 
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Mr.  Wickens'  Classes. 

(1)  Arithmetic — Class  B.  Limit,  fractions,  problems.  Eleven  in  class. 
A  very  intelligent  class.   Average  marks,  78  per  cent. 

(2)  Geography — Sixteen  in  class.  Limit,  detailed  study  of  Europe, 
physical  features,  peoples,  products,  etc.  The  work  was  exceedingly  well 
done,  especially  the  map  work,  in  which  many  of  the  pupils  were  remark- 
ably expert,  showing  a  minute  knowledge  of  the  Continent  of  Europe. 
Average,  74  per  cent. 

(3)  Reading — Class  A.  Eight  in  class.  Limit,  Enoch  Arden,  in  Point 
Print,  and  spelling.  This  is  a  new  kind  of  print,  not  generally  known  to 
the  public,  but  of  vast  use  to  the  Blind.  It  is  done  by  the  pupil  puncturing 
pap  r  with  a  pointed  steel  pencil.  The  paper,  of  a  special  kind,  is  laid  on 
a  sort  of  frame  called  a  slate,  and  the  hand  is  guided  by  a  transverse  frame, 
containing  three  parallel  rows  of  square  holes  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
wide.  This  enables  the  writer  to  punch  letters,  or,  rather,  combinations 
of  dots,  that,  as  in  telegraphy,  represent  letters,  with  great  rapidity.  They 
write  from  rio-ht  to  left,  and  when  the  pat>er  is  turned  over,  the  trained 
fingers  re^d  the  words  with  e^se,  from  left  to  ricrht.  Mr.  Wickens  is  a 
masff^r  of  this  art,  and  has  a  fin*^  r-lass.   Average,  85  per  cent. 

(4)  Typewriting.  Here  Mr.  Wickens  has  a  most  surprising:  class.  Nine 
teen  of  the  bli^  d  are  learning  typewriting,  in  addition  to  a  large  number 
who  had  already  learrned  it.  A  number  of  machines  of  different  make,  but 
with  standard  keyboard,  are  employed.  The  skill  of  some  of  the  young 
men  and  girls  is  remarkable.  It  adds  greatly  to  their  interest  in  study, 
and  they  are  delighted  to  be  able  to  write  English  in  a  form  that  can  be 
read  as  easily  as  print  by  others,  though  not  by  themselves.  This  last 
consideration  is  a  source  of  discouragement,  as  the  inability  to  read  and 
correct  their  own  work  lessens  their  opportunity  for  profitable  employ- 
ment. It  was  impossible  to  average  this  class  in  marks,  although  several 
won  100  per  cent. 

(5)  Bible  Class — Boys,  A.  Twenty  present.  Limit,  numbers  to  Ruth 
inclusivp.  The  class  showed  accurate  remembrance  of  their  lessons,  and 
quoted  passages  with  ease.    Average  marks,  74  per  cent. 

Mr.  Padden's  Classes. 

(1)  Arithmetic — Class  D.  Twenty-five  in  class.  Limit,  tables,  funda- 
mental rules,  problems.  Two  diA'isions  form  this  class.  The  seniors  took 
79  per  cent.,  the  juniors  67  per  cent.  Mr.  Padden  teaches  with  much  energy 
and  success. 

(2)  Grammar — Class  C.  Limit,  parts  of  speech,  analysis  and  parsing. 
Twenty-one  in  class.    Work  well  done.    Average,  80  per  cent. 

(.3)  Geography — Class  C.  Sixteen  in  class.  Limit,  definitions.  Domin- 
ion of  Canada,  Ontario,  political  conditions,  etc.  With  one  exception,  all 
did  well.    Average.  78  per  cent. 

(4)  Reading — Class  C.  Twenty  in  class.  The  readino-  was  from  the 
embossed  print  in  First  to  Fourth  Books.  The  development  of  tlie  sense 
of  touch,  as  evinced  in  readincr  these  books  was  wonderful.  The  reading 
was  as  rapid  as  reading  should  be,  and  with  few  errors.  Word  recognition 
was  very  satisfactory.    Average  marks,  91  per  cent. 

(5)  Writing — Class  B.    Fourteen  in  class.    Limit,  capitals,  sentences, 
figures.    Good  work  done  by  all,  except  two.    Average,  68  per  rent. 

^0  Gymnastics.  In  the  Gymnasium,  I  was  delighted  beyond  measure. 
Tl  e  hall  is  a  large  and  thoroughly  equipped  building,  and,  under  Mr.  Pad- 
den's direction,  a  class  of  about  thirty  girls  went  through  their  marching 
evolutions  and  their  Indian  club  exercises.  The  precision,  grace  and  beantv 
of  this  work  I  shall  never  forget.    This  was  followed  by  a  number  of 
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athletic  feats  of  agility  and  strength  on  the  part  of  a  large  class  of  boys, 
their  ]jerformance  also  reflecting  great  credit  on  Mr.  Padden. 

It  was  also  my  privilege  to  examine  the  Bible  Classes  of  Miss  Moore. 
Miss  Haycock  and  Miss  Messmore,  all  averaging  about  70  per  cent.,  and  all 
<  arefully  instructed. 

^liss  Haycock  also  has  a  class  in  Reading,  in  which  are  a  number  (12) 
of  very  interesting  little  children,  who,  in  the  main,  did  very  well. 

I  also  visited  the  Kindergarten,  conducted  by  Miss  Messmore.  It  is 
surprising  how  much  Kindergarten  work  can  be  done  by  the  blind.  The 
room  was  adorned  with  the  beautiful  products  of  the  children's  skill. 

Mr.  Truss,  the  veteran  Master  of  the  Trades  at  the  Institute,  showed 
me  his  boys  at  work  at  basket-making,  and  chair-seating. 

Not  a  few  of  the  students  have  gained  a  good  start  in  life  by  the  skill 
acquired  in  this  Department.  Still,  I  was  told  machinery  has,  to  a  large 
extent,  shut  out  even  the  blind  from  this  resource,  and  less  of  this  work  is 
taken  than  formerly,  with  a  view  to  earning  a  livelihood. 

On  the  last  day  of  my  visit.  I  attended  the  opening  exercises  in  the 
College  Hall,  where  the  whole  body  of  pupils  and  teachers  assemble  a  little 
nfter  eie^ht  every  mornincr  for  the  opening  religious  exercises.  It  is  a  very 
beautiful  and  spacious  room,  or,  rather.  Hall,  with  a  wide  dais,  at  the  back 
of  which  is  a  magnificent  organ.  The  solemn  bearing:  of  the  children,  their 
excellent  discipline,  the  elep-ance  of  the  service,  conducted  bv  the  Principal, 
and  the  thrilling  melody  of  the  chants  and  hymns,  under  the  direction  of 
the  organist,  were  very  impressive.  Music  and  devotion  are  very  important 
elements  in  the  lives  of  those  young  people, 

'•An  infant  crying  in  the  night. 
An  infant  crying  for  the  light, 
And  with  no  language  'but  a  cry," 

In  conclusion,  I  heartily  thank  the  Principal  and  the  teachers  and  other 
officers  for  their  kindness  to  me  during  my  visit. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Your  humble  servant, 

J.  J.  WADSWORTH, 

8imcoe,  June  9th,  1902.  P.  S.  Inspector,  Co.  Norfolk. 

REPORT  ON  MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION. 

T.  F.  diamberlain,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Inspector  of  Public  Institutions: 

Sii', — The  Musical  Department  of  the  Ontario  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
Brimtford,  was  examined  by  me  on  June  3rd  and  4:th,  1902.  The  number 
of  pupils  studying  music  is  53,  and  each  student  was  heard  separately.  The 
examination  was  conducted  under  the  following  heads  :  Theory  of  music, 
(including  Harmony),  Counterpoint  and  Musical  History,  Piano.  Organ, 
Senior  and  Junior  Choral  Classes,  and  Congregational  Singing.  The  class 
in  Piano  Tuning  was  also  examined. 

Two  papers  were  set  for  the  Theory  classes,  with  the  result  that  all  of 
the  pu])ils  in  the  Senior  class  obtained  more  than  75  per  cent,  of  the  marks, 
and,  of  the  pupils  in  the  Junior  class,  two  obtained  75  per  cent,  and  over; 
two  'iO  per  cent,  and  over,  and  only  one  under  50  per  cent,  of  the  marks 
obtainable.    The  class  in  Musical  History  was  given  an  oral  examination 
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on  their  year's  work,  and  the  questions  were  fairly  well  answered  by  most 
of  the  members  of  the  class.  From  the  above  statement,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  Theory  classes  are  in  a  satisfactory  condition. 

In  riano  Placing,  the  work  of  the  pupils  was,  on  the  whole,  very  good, 
showing  careful  work  and  good  methods  on  the  part  of  the  teachers.  The 
classes  are  divided  into  five  grades,  with  sub-divisions.  The  three  pupils 
in  the  highest  grade  play  excellently;  and  through  all  the  grades  there  were 
found  several  talented  students,  whose  progress  was  being  carefully  looked 
after.  The  Junior  pupils  are  being  given  the  necessary  attention  with 
regard  to  their  touch  and  ear  training — a  most  important  matter  for  young 
players. 

The  playing  of  the  pupils  in  the  Organ  class  is  generally  good.  One 
of  them  has  a  good  command  of  the  organ  key-board,  and  two  of  the  junior 
pupils  give  promise  of  becoming  good  players. 

The  singing  of  the  Choral  Classes  was  quite  good,  and,  in  the  Senior 
class,  the  parts  are  better  balanced  than  they  were  last, year.  The  fresh 
ness^and  brightness  of  the  girls'  voices  was  noticeable.  The  Junior  Choral 
Clas'^  answered  the  rudiments  questions  very  well  and  sang  two  or  three 
two-part  songs  with  much  spirit. 

The  Congregational  Singing  of  the  students  at  the  morning  devotional 
exercises  was  hearty  and  bright. 

The  work  of  the  Class  in  Piano  Tuning  was  examined,  and  found  most 
satisfactory.  This  important  department  of  the  institution  is  being  well 
cared  for  by  its  capable  instructor,  Mr.  Hayter. 

From  the  foregoing,  it  would,  perhaps,  appear  that  there  might  be  a 
desire  to  flatter  the  work  of  the  Musical  Department  of  the  Institution  for 
tVe  r>lind.  Such  is  not  the  case.  An  inspection  only  shows  the  careful 
attention  which  the  Music  Classes  are  receiving  at  the  hands  of  their 
iiistiuctors.  It  will  be  readily  unHerstond  that  in  an  institution  of  this 
kind,  the  standard  of  excellence  will  vary  from  year  to  year,  according  to 
the  amount  of  individual  talent  possessed  by  the  pupils.  While  the  number 
of  talented  pupils  may  or  may  not  be  as  large  as  that  of  previous  years, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  these  pupils  are  being  properlv  trained;  and  the 
other  pupils,  less  talented,  are  being  carefully  taught.  One  thins:  which  is 
very  noticeable — and,  perhaps,  more  so  than  in  the  case  of  sighted  people- 
is  the  very  evident  pleasure  and  delight  which  the  study  of  music  affords 
to  the  blind  students. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 


Toronto,  July  26th,  1902. 


W.  E.  FAIRCLOUGH. 
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Statistics  for  the  Year  ending  SOth  September,  1902. 


I.  Attendance. 


Attendance  for  portion  of  year  ending  September  30,  1872. 

for  year  ending  30th  September,  1873  

1874   


1875. 

1876 

1877. 

1878 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882 

1883. 

1884 

1885. 

1886 

1887 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892 

1893. 

1894 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898 

1899. 

1900 

1901. 

1902 


Male, 


Female 


1  ± 

44 

24 

68 

DO 

ID 

119 

89 

50 

139 

84 

64 

148 

76 

72 

148 

91 

84 

175 

100 

100 

200 

5 

93 

198 

103 

98 

201 

94 

73 

167 

88 

72 

160 

71 

69 

140 

86 

74 

160 

93 

71 

161 

93 

62 

155 

94 

62 

156 

99 

58 

167 

95 

69 

164 

91 

67 

158 

85 

70 

155 

90 

64 

154 

84 

66 

150 

82 

68 

1.50 

72 

69 

141 

76 

73 

149 

74 

73 

147 

77 

71 

148 

77 

67 

144 

72 

66 

138 

68 

70 

138 

Total 


II.  Age  of  pupils. 


Five 

Six 

Seven 

Eight 

Nine 

Ten 

Eleven 

Twelve 

Thirteen 

Fourteen 

Fifteen 

Sixteen 


years 


Seventeen 
Eighteen 
Nmeteen 
Twenty 
Twenty-one 
Twenty-two 
Twenty-three 
Twenty- four 
Twenty  five 
Over  twenty-five  years 

Total  , 


10 
7 
13 
8 
9 
1 
1 
2 
4 

14 
138 
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III.  Nationality  of  parents. 


Nr. 

No. 

4 
72 
24 
12 

1 

7 

18 
138 

IV.  Denomination  of  parents. 


Brethren  . . , 

Baptist  

Disciples  . . 
Episcopaiian 
Methodist  .. 


Evanfrelical  Association 

Presbyterian  

Roman  Catholic   

Salvationist  

Total  


:No. 


1 
32 
22 

3 

138 


V.  Occupation  of  parents. 


Accountant  

Agents   

Bank  Man<iger  ..... 

Bricklayer   

Blacksmiths   

Butchers  

Carpenters  

Cheesemaker   

Clergyman  

Cooper  .....   

Cook  

Carriage-builder   

Conductor   

Cabinet-maker  

Drover   

Explorer  

Farmers   

Fireman  

Fisherman  

Foreman  

Gardeners   

(rovermnment  officers 
Hostler  


No. 


42 


Huckster  

Laborers  

Harble-workers  . . . 

Machinist   

Merchants  

Mill-wright  

Physicians  

Painters  

Printer  

Plumber   

Policeman   

Railway  manager. . 

Shipper .  ...   

Soda  Water  M'f'r. . 

Stone- masons  

Railway  employees 

Repairer  

Tailors   

Teacher   

Teamsters   

Tinsmith  

Unknown  


Total 


No. 


1 
25 
1 
2 
6 
1 
1 
4 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
5 
1 
1 
1 
5 
1 
4 

138 
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VI. — Cities  and  counties  from  which  pupils  were  received  during  the  official  year  ending 

30th  September,  1902. 


County  or  city. 


District  of  Algoma  . . . 

City  of  Belleville  

County  of  Brant   

City  of  Brantford  

County  of  Bruce  

"        Carleton  . . . 

"       Dufferin  . . . 

"  Dundas  

"  Durham  . . . 
Elgin  

"  Essex   

"       Frontenac  . 

*'        Glengarry  . 

"        Grenville  . . 

'*  Grey  

City  of  Guelph  

County  of  Haldimand. 

Haliburton 

"        Halton  ..  . 

City  of  Hamilton  

County  of  Hastings . . . 

"  Huron  

City  of  Kingston  

County  of  Kent  

"        Lambton  .. 

"  Leeds  

"  Lanark  

*'        Lennox  .. 

'*  Lincoln  

City  of  London  

County  of  Middlesex  . 
District  of  Muskoka  . . 


County  or  city. 


District  of  Nipissing   

County  of  Norfolk  

"  Northumberland 

"  Ontario  

City  of  Ottawa  

County  of  Oxford   

Peel  

Perth   

'*  Peterborough  . . . 
"       Prince  Edward . . 

«'  Preacott  

"  Renfrew  

"  Russell  

City  of  St.  Catharines  

"     St.  Thomas  

Stratford  

County  of  Simcoe   

•*  Stormont  

City  of  Toronto  

County  of  Victoria  

"  Waterloo  

Welland  

"  Wellington  

"        Went  worth  

York  

*  Quebec   

N  orth- West  Territory  

Manitoba  

*  British  Columbia  


Total 


On  payment. 


VII. — Cities  and  counties  from  which  pupils  were  received  from  the  opening  of  the 
Institution  till  30th  September,  1902. 


County  or  city. 


District  of  Algoma  . . 

City  of  Belleville  . . . . 

County  of  Brant  . . . . 

City  of  Brantford  .  - . 

County  of  Bruce  

"        Carleton  . . 
**  Dufferin 
*'        Dundas  . . 
*'        Durham  .. 

"  Elgin  

Essex  .  . . 
"  Frontenac 
"  Glengarry 
"  Grenville 
Grey  

City  of  Guelph  ..... 


County  or  city. 


County  of  Haldimand 
"        Halton  ..  . 

City  of  Hamilton   

County  of  Hastings . . . 
*'  Huron  

City  of  Kinsrston  

County  of  Kent  

"        Lambton  .. 

"  Leeds  

'*  Lanark  

*'  Lennox  

*'  Lincoln  

City  of  London  

District  of  Nipissing . . 

County  of  Middlesex  . 

District  of  Muskoka  . . 


(0 

a 

"as 

s 

"3 

■*» 

i. 

o 

4 

5 

9 

6 

3 

9 

13 

17 

30 

5 

4 

9 

10 

10 

20 

7 

4 

11 

9 

5 

14 

13 

5 

18 

12 

4 

16 

2 

4 

6 

4 

1 

5 

3 

3 

6 

10 

9 

19 

3 

3 

6 

9 

12 

21 

3 

3 
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VIE. — Cities  and  counties  from  which  pupils  were  received  from  the  opening  of  the 
Institution  till  30th  September,  1902. — Continued. 


B 

0 

9 

q 

18 

12 

i 

1« 

Oity  of  Ottawa     ^ . . .  . 

18 

Peel  

6 

9 

15 

2 

1 

3 

Perth  

3 

8 

11 

It 

3 

14 

6 

2 

8 

"  Prescott  

3 

3 

8 

"'5 

13 

1 

4 

2 

1 

3 

3 

2 

5 

Stratford  

3 

1 

4 

11 

10 

21 

County  or  city. 


County  of  Stormont    . . 

City  of  Toronto  

County  of  Victoria  . . . . 
"        Waterloo  . . . 

Welland  . . . . 
"        Wellington  . 
"        Wentworth  . 
York     ...  . 

*  Province  of  Quebec  . . . 

*  North- West  Territory 

*  United  States  .  

*  British  Columbia  

*  Manitoba  


Total  422 


© 

a 
a 

© 

0 
Eh 

5 

5 

51 

34 

8 

2 

10 

10 

4 

]  4 

6 

4 

]o 

10 

8 

18 

8 

8 

16 

17 

16 

33 

4 

1 

5 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

422 

326 

748 

*  On  payment. 


VIII. — Cities  and  counties  from  which  pupils  were  received  who  were  in  residence  on 

30th  September,  1902. 


County  or  city. 


District  of  Algoma   

City  of  Belleville  

County  of  Brant  

Oity  of  Brantford  

County  of  Bruce   

"  Carleton  

"  Dufferin  

"  Dundas  

"        Durham   . . . 

Elgin   2 

"        Essex    ! . . . 

"        Frontenac   ' .. . 

*'        Glengarry  i  1 

"        Grenville  1 . . . 

Grey   2 

City  of  Guelph   '  2 

County  of  Haldimand  

*'  Haliburtoa  

"  Halton   

City  of  Hamilton  

County  of  Hastings  

"  Huron  

City  of  Kingston  

County  of  Kent  

*'  Lambton  

"  Leeds   

"  Lanark  

*'  Lennox  

"  Lincoln  

City  of  London   

City  of  Woodstock  

County  of  Middlesex  


County  or  city. 


District  of  Muskoka  

"  Nipissing  

County  of  Noifolk   

"  Northumberland 

"  Ontario  

City  of  Ottawa  

County  of  Oxford   

Peel  

"  Perth  

"  Peterborough  . . , 
"        Prince  Edward.  . 

"  Prescott  

Renfrew  

"  Ruseell^  

City  of  St.  Catharines  

"      St.  Thomas  

"  Stratford  

County  of  Simcoe  

"  Stormont  

City  of  Toronto  

County  of  Victoria  

"  Waterloo   

Welland  

*'  Wellington   

"  Wentworth  

York   

British  Columbia  

Quebec  

Manitoba  


Total 
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Maintenance  expenditure  for  the  year  ending  30th  September,  1902  ;  compared  with 

preceding  year. 


Service. 

30th  September,  1901. 
Average  No.  of 
pupils,  118. 

30th  September,  1902. 
Average  No  of 
pupilf.  111. 

Expenditure 
1901. 

Yearly  cost  per 
pupil,  average 
118.  1 

Weekly  cost  per 
pupil,  average 
118. 

Expenditure 
1902. 

Yearly  cost  pe^^ 
pupiK^average 

Weekly  cost  per 
pupil^  average 

$  c. 

$ 

c 

c.  m. 

0. 

$ 

c. 

c. 

m. 

167  51 

1 

42 

2  7 

82 

53 

74 

1 

4 

1,769  75 

14 

99 

28  8 

1,612 

91 

14 

53 

2 

8 

491  53 

4 

06 

8  0 

520 

98 

4 

69 

9 

0 

1,028  09 

8 

71 

16  7 

985 

73 

8 

88 

1 

7 

1,452  27 

12 

30 

23  7 

1,391 

20 

12 

53 

24 

1 

231  98 

1 

96 

3  7 

291 

25- 

2 

62 

5 

0 

513  05 

4 

34 

8  3 

449 

93 

05 

7 

8 

3,437  09 

28 

12 

56  0 

*136 

40 

1 

22 

2 

3 

910  63 

7 

71 

14  8 

727 

99 

6 

56 

12 

6 

306  69 

2 

59 

4  9 

316 

86 

2 

85 

5 

4 

352  43 

2 

98 

5  7 

504 

54 

4 

54 

8 

7 

624  70 

5 

29 

10  1 

700 

56 

6 

31 

12 

1 

661  42 

5 

60 

10  7 

936 

85 

8 

44 

16 

2 

Advertising,  printing,  stationery  and  postage  

604  94 

5 

12 

9  8 

643 

39 

5 

79 

11 

1 

619  50 

5 

24 

10  0 

1,158 

45 

10 

43 

20 

0 

1,126  84 

9 

54 

18  3 

1,204 

58 

10 

85 

20 

8 

224  00 

1 

94 

3  3 

200 

00 

1 

80 

3 

4 

160  00 

1 

35 

2  6 

160 

00 

1 

44 

2 

7 

113  20 

95 

1  8 

123 

08 

1 

10 

2 

0 

17,621'  68 

149 

33 

287  1 

17,080 

78 

153 

88 

295 

9 

32,417  30 

274  72 

528  3 

29,227  98 

263  31  506  4 

*  No  coal  as  yet  delivered. 


30th  September.  1902. 


Certified  correct, 

W.  N.  HOSSIE, 

Bursar. 
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Parliament  Buildings, 


Toronto,  November,  1903. 

Sir,— I  beg  to  transmit  herewith  the  Thirty-Second  Annual  Report  upon  the  Institu- 
tion for  the  Instruction  and  Education  of  the  Blind,  at  Brantford,  for  the  year  ending  30lh ' 
September,  1903. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be.  Sir,  ^ 

Your  obedient  servant, 

T.  F.  CHA-MBERLAIN, 

Inspector, 

The  Honorable  J.  R.  Stratton,  M.P.P., 

Provincial  Secretary. 


'  ParHament  Buildings, 

'.  Toronto,  November,  1903. 

To  His  Honour  The  Honourable  Wm.  Mortimer  Clark,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor of  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

May  it  Please  Your  Honour  : 

I  have  the  honour  to  submit  herewith  the  Thirty-Second  Annual  Report  upon  the 
Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  at  Brantford,  for  the  year  ending  30th 
September,  1903. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Your  Honour's  most  obedient  servant, 

J.  R.  STRATTON, 
Provincial  Secretary, 
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THE  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 


In  submitting  the  Thirty-Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Institution  for  the  Education 
of  the  Bhnd,  at  Brantford,  I  shall  say  Httle  more  as  to  its  management,  and  the  course 
of  instruction  imparted  to  the  blind  children  in  the  respective  departments  of  music, 
literature,  manual  work,  etc.,  than  to  refer  those  desirous  of  information  to  the  reports 
of  the  Principal  and  the  Examiners. 

Since  my  last  annual  report  Mr.  A.  H,  Dymond,  late  Principal,  after  twenty-two 

years  of  faithful  service  in  the  Institution,  has  passed  over  the  river  of  death  to  the 
land  of  the  majority,  deeply  regretted  by  all  who  had  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance, 

not  .only  in  the  Institution  and  in  the  city  of  Brantford,  but  over  the  whole  Province, 
and,  I  may  say,  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  as  he  was  well  known  as  a  ripe  scholar  and 
wiiter,  and  teacher  of  the  blind,  and  in  his  earlier  years  took  a  prominent  part  in  politics. 

Dying  on  the  12th  May,  after  a  few  weeks'  illness  and  in  the  midst  of  the  school  term,  his 

place  and  work  in  the  Institution  devolved  upon  Mr.  W.  B.  Wickens  up  to  the  close  of 
the  term  in  June.  Soon  after  the  close  of  the  school  Mr.  H.  F.  Gardiner,  M.A.,  was 
appointed  as  Principal,  and  Mr.  Wickens  as  Assistant  Principal.  No  other  changes 
have  taken  place  in  the  staff  during  the  year. 

The  school  was  re-opened  on  the  i6th  September,  after  the  usual  annual  repairs 
and  renovation  had  been  completed,  with  a  full  staff  of  ofificers  and  103  pupils,  being 
four  less  than  at  the  opening  of  the  session  last  year.  I  have  in  previous  reports  alluded 
to  the  fact  that  in  all  probability'  the  number  of  blind  children  in  the  Province  would 
decrease,  rather  than  increase,  taking  our  population  as  it  exists.  This  is  the  result 
of  improved  methods  now  adopted  in  the  treatment  of  the  eyes  of  children  diseased 
during  infancy  or  childhood,  whidh,  if  not  attended  to,  would  lead  up  to  total  blindness. 
We  are  receiving  many  applications  from  time  to  time  from;  the  adult  blind  for 

admission  to  this  Institution,  who  appear  to  think  it  is  a  Home,  or  Asylum,  for  the 
blind  who  are  friendless  and  have  no  means  of  support.    I  have  endeavored  in  past 

reports  to  make  it  clear  that  this  Institution  is  a  school  for  the  education  of  the  blind, 
and  not  a  .home  or  shelter  for  the  blind  who  have  no  means  of  support.  As  nearly  as 
I  can  ascertain,  we  have  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  adult  blind  people  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario  who  are  homeless  and  without  any  person  to  care  for  them;  and  they  have 
no  kind  of  employment  to  occupy  their  time  or  make  life  less  burdensome  for  them. 
I  would  recommend  the  erection  of  a  suitable  house,  and  workshop,  on  the  premises 

of  the  present  Institution,  to  be  under  the  supervision  ol  the  Principal  and  the  Bursar, 
and  provided  with  such  attendants  as  would  be  necessary  to  look  after  the  require- 
ments of  the  inmates.  Its  maintenance  would  not  be  expensive,  and  it  would  accomp- 
lish a  great  good. 

We  have  found  the  system  of  distributing  literature  for  the  blind  by  means  of  our 
circulating  library  to  be  a  very  great  benefit,  not  only  to  those  who  have  graduated 
from  the  Institution,  but  to  others  who  have  not  had  the  advantages  of  an  education 
in  their  early  years,  and  to  those  who  have  become  blind  late  in  life. 

The  literary  examinations  were  made  by  Dr.  J.  J.  Wadsworth,  and  the  examinations 
in  music  by  Mr.  Fairclough,  both  of  whose  reports  are  well  worth  a  careful  perusal, 
setling  forth  as  they  do  the  various  branches  of  literature  and  music  taught  in  the 
Institution. 

The  report  of  Dr.  Marquis,  the  attending  physician,  shows  the  health  of  the  pupils 
and  officers  to  have  been  generally  good  during  the  year.  Dr.  Bell,  oculist  to  the 
Institution,  states  in  his  report  that  he  has  examined  the  condition  of  the  eyes  of  the 
blind,  and  those  whose  sight  is  so  much  impaired  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  be 
educated  at  the  common  schools. 
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The  products  of  the  farm  in  grain,  vegetahles  and  fruit  have  been  more  than  an 
avtrag-",  crop  this  year  and  have  been  exceptionally  good,  considering  the  character 
of  the  soil.  The  farm  implements  are  in  good  condition  and  well  cared  for,  as  well  as 
th-  farm  stock,  horses,  carriages,  etc 

During  the  past  year  I  have  made  several  visits  to  the  Institution  and  found  all  depart- 
ments in  good  order,  and  the  officials  attentive  and  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties.  The  total  attendance  for  the  year  1902-3  was  131,  namely,  67  males  and  64 
females.  I  have  to  thank  the  officers  and  employees  for  their  kind  and  courteous  atten- 
tion and  the  information  they  have  given  me  on  the  occasions  of  my  visits  of  inspection. 
The  per  capita  cost  of  maintenance  during  the  year  was  $309.57,  the  apparent  cost 
being  about  $30  per  pupil  more  than  the  actual  cost,  on  account  of  paying  for  two 
ytars'  fuel  supply  in  1903.  I  find  on  comparison  with  the  amount  expended  for  mainten- 
ance of  similar  institutions  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  that  this  is  most  favorable  to 
this  Institution. 


ONTARIO  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

PRINCIPAL'S  REPORT. 
T.  F.  Chamberlain,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Inspector: 

Sii, — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  Report  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1903. 

In  preparing  a  review  of  the  work  of  the  year,  I  am  embarrassed  by  lack  of  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  the  undertakings  and  achievements,  the  successes  or  failures,  that 
went  to  make  up  the  history  of  the  Institution  since  the  compilation  of  my  esteemed  pre- 
decessor's last  report.  Mr.  A.  H.  Dymond,  after  twenty-two  years  of  faithful  and 
ettic'ent  service  as  Principal,  died  on  the  12th  of  May,  1903.  He  had  been  ill  for  four 
weeks,  during  which  time  his  duties  were  performed  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Wickens,  the  senior 
teacher  in  the  literary  department.  Well  equipped  by  natural  ability,  ripe  scholarship 
and  wide  experience  as  a  teacher  and  journalist,  Mr.  Dymond,  in  the  years  which 
intervened  before  his  death,  made  himself  familiar  with  every  detail  of  his  duties,  took 
part  in  the  proceedings  of  many  conventions  of  educators  of  the  blind,  and  collected 
a  mass  of  literature  relating  to  his  chosen  occupation.  His  heart  was  in  his  work,  and 
I  have  found  abundant  evidence  that  he  spared  neither  time  nor  labor  to  promote  the 
VN^elfar'C  of  those  entrusted  to  his  charge.  As  a  citizen  of  Brantford,  he  was  highly  res- 
pected, and  his  death  was  the  cause  of  sincere  sorrow,  not  only  in  this  Institution,  but 
throughout  the  community. 

I  was  appointed  Principal  on  July  15th,  therefore  my  connection  with  the  Institution, 
at  the  date  of  this  report,  extends  over  less  than  one-quarter  of  the  official  year,  while 
my  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  pupils  covers  only  the  fortnight  whicia 
has  elapsed  since  the  opening  of  the  school  term  on  September  i6th.  The  two  months 
included  in  the  vacation  were  by  no  means'  a  period  of  idleness.  Apart  from  the  labor 
and  anxiety  connected  with  moving  to  Brantford  and  getting  settled  here,  I  found 

plentiful  employment  in  overlooking  the  house-cleaning,  repairs  and  improvements  to 
the  buildings,  becoming  acquainted  with  the  farm  and  grounds,  studying  the  records 

of  the  Institution  and  conducting  an  extensive  correspondence  with  pupils,  ex-pupils 
and  their  friends.    I  soon  detected  a  disposition  in  certain  quarters  to  unload  a  class 

of  undesirables  upon  the  Institution,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  educational  advantages, 

but  as  a  cheap  place  to  board  and  lodge  persons  whose  maintenance  was  felt  as  a  burden 
by  relatives  or  municipalities.  Many  of  these  cases  had  been  investigated  and  pro- 
noir.ced  upon  by  Mr.  Dymond,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  information  contained 
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in  his  letter  books,  I.  was  able  to  resist  the  renewed  attempts  to  convert  or  enlarge  the 
Si^hool  for  the  BHnd  into  a  house  of  refuge  for  idiots  and  epileptics,  ot  into  a  place  of 
detention  for  the  vicious. 

To  Provide  Employment. 

Yet  there  were  some  cases  brought  to  my  notice  wihich  excited  pity  rather  than 
resentment.  My  predecessor,  in  his  last  report,  enlarged  upon  the  necessity  for  a 
workshop  in  some^  populous  centre,  where  blind  adults  might  be  instructed  in  some 
trade*,  and  where  graduates  of  this  Institution  might  be  temporarily  employed.  He 
pointed  out  that  a  blind  man  or  woman  can  work  at  various  trades  and  produce  many 
useful  articles,  but  notwithstanding  skill  and  industry  in  the  mechanical  part  of  the 
business,  the  blind  person  fails  on  the  commercial  side,  just  as  a  large  proportion 
of  workmen  who  can  see  would  fail  if  they  had  to  provide  their  own  materials  and 
themselvesi  dispose  of  the  products  of  their  labor. 

A  place  where  blind  men  and  women,  able  to  work,  would  be  sure  of  constant 
employment,  would  be  a  great  boon  to  a  most  deserving  class.  And  something  ought 
to  be  done  for  the  indigent  blind,  incapable  of  producing,  under  the  most  favorable 
circrmstances,  enough  to  live  upon.  A  school  intended'  for  the  general  education  of 
the  youth  is  surely  not  the  place  for  such  as  these,  but  they  should  not  be  confined  in 
the  jail,  committed  to  the  poorhouse,  nor  left  to  depend  upon  private  charity.  Ontario 
has  done  so  -much  to  mitigate  the  sorrows  of  her  unfortunates  that  she  can  be  depended 
upon  to  do  whatever  more  may  be  really  required. 

The  56th  annual  report  of  the  General  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Edgbaston,  Birm- 
ingham, England  (1902-03),  contains  a  reference  which  may  indicate  a  method  of  deal- 
in^^  with  this  need: 

"Your  Committee  have  always  felt  that  the  technical  education  of  the  blind  must 
to  a  large  extent  fail  in  its  object,  if  the  knowledge  gained  cannot  afterwards  be  used 
by  them  as  a  means  of  earning  a  livelihood.  There  is  noi  better  provision  for  the  employ- 
ment of  the  majority  of  the  blind  than  the  workshops  which  have  been  established  for 
them  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  The  workshops  in  connection  with  this  Institution 
have  done  much  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  blind  in  Birmingham  and  the  district.  The 
sales  in  the  Trading  Department  have  now  reached  nearly  £7,000  per  annum,  and  the 
wages  paid  to  the  blind  workers  over  £1,900,  being  increases  over  any  previous  year 
of  £700  and  £150  respectively. 

"Your  Committee  again  very  earnestly  appeal  to  all  friends  of  the  blind  to  patronise 
the  Institution,  and  thus  provide  suitable  employment  for  the  blind  workers.  Were  it 
not  for  the  existence  of  the  Trading  Department,  between  60  and  70  able  and  willing 
workers,  ihandicapped  by  the  terrible  deprivation  of  sight,  would  have  no  means  of 
subsistence.  The  fact  was  forcibly  expressed  recently  by  one  of  the  workers,  who, 
when  he  lost  (his  sight  at  the  age  of  tweny-nine,  was  a  married  man,  with  three  children. 
He  said: 

Tf  it  were  not  for  such  an  Institution  as  this  I  do  not  know  what  the  blind  would 
do;  T  and  my  family  would  certainly  be  in  the  workhouse,  or  I  should  have  been  beg- 
ging from  door  to  door.' 

"'The  Committee  feel  that  they  owe  special  thanks  to  many  of  the  manufacturers 
of  the  city  and  district  for  the  practical  interest  they  have  shown  in  the  Institution  by 
TiUrchasing  the  goods  made  by  our  blind  employees." 

The  same  Institution  maintains  an  Adult  Blind  Home  Teaching  Branch,  which  has 
berelited  369  members  during  the  year.  At  the  London  Conference  on  the  Blind,  the 
G(neral  Superintendent  explained  the  objects  and  work  of  this  Branch  as  follows: 

'Tn  connection  with  our  work  for  the  blind  at  Birmingham  we  have  an  Adult  BHnd 
Home  Teaching  Branch  with  400  members  and  two  Blind  Visitors — one  male  and  one 
female.  It  is  the  least  known  of  all  the  departments  of  our  work,  because  it  is  carried 
on  not  in  any  palatial  building  but  in  the  homes  of  the  poor,  infirm  and  aged  blind; 
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but  o£  this  I  am  convinced,  that  no  part  of  our  work  is  more  owned  and  blessed  of  God 
than  this  department,  as  the  many  grateful  letters  I  receive  from  members  show.  Ths 
duties  of  the  Home  Visitor  consist  in  teaching  the  blind  to  read,  lending  them  books, 
relie\ing  those  in  distress,  and  generally  assisting  them  in  any  way  within  his  power. 
Through  his  kindly  help  many  of  the  pensions  are  secured.  He  acts  as  Medical  Mis- 
sicnarj',  by  distributing  hospital  and  dispensary  notes." 


Attendance. 


The  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  at  this  institution  on  September  30th,  1903,  is 
103,  as  compared  with  107  at  the  corresponding  date  in  1902,  and  117  at  the  closing  of 
the  school  term  in  June  last.  Of  those  in  attendance  last  term,  91  have  returned;  3 
fc-rmer  pupils,  who  were  not  here  last  term,  have  come  back;  and  9  new  pupils  have 
been  enrolled.    The  absence  of  the  26  who  have  not  returned  is  thus  explained: 


Gradual  ed. 


In  piano  tuaing      

In  piano  tuning,  literary  and  music  classes  

In  music  (A-rbists'  Diploma,  A.  T  C.  M.),  literary  and  industrial 

Other  causes. 


Secured  employment  

Impaired  health   

Physical  infirmity  (other  than  blindness) . 

Mentally  defective   

Domestic  requirements  

Removed  from  the  ProviDce   

Various  causes   


Total 


Male. 


Female, 


The  ages  of  the  newly  admitted  pupils  are  as  follows: 


Males.  Females. 

Thirty-seven  years    i       Nineteen  years   I 

Twelve  years    i       Fourteen  years    i 

Seven  years   2      Twelve  years   i 

Five  years    I      Ten  years    i 

5   4 

9 

Several  of  those  who  have  been  detained  at  their  homes  by  illness  and  other  causes 
will  doubtless  be  with  us  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  though  it  is  doubtful  if  the  total 
registration  for  the  year  1903-04  will  equal  that  of  1902-03,  wihich  was  131,  for  the  census 
returns  show  that  the  blind  population  is  decreasing,  principally  because  more  care 
and  attention  are  given  to  the  eyes  of  young  children. 


Cause  and  Prevention  of  Blindness. 


The  report  for  1902  of  the  Cardiff  Institute  for  the  Blind  quotes  from  the  report 
of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Blind,  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  etc,  that  over  30  per  cent, 
of  the  inmates  of  the  scihools  for  the  blind  are  blinded  by  the  neglect  and  unsuitable 
treatnient  of  the  inflammation  of  the  eyes  of  new-born  infants,  which  can  be  prevented, 
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and,  if  taken  in  time,  cured.  About  7,000  persons  in  the  United  Kingdom  have  lost 
their  sight  from  that  cause.  Priestly  Smith,  Ophthalmic  Surgeon  to  the  Birmingham 
Institution,  says  in  his  report: 

"It  cannot  be  too  widely  made  known  that  many  persons  are  blinded  every  year 
by  diseases  which  are  preventible  and  curable.  The  most  destructive  of  these  diseases 
is  the  Ophthalmia  of  new-born  infants.  Nearly  one-third  of  the  present  inmates  of  this 
Institution  owe  their  blindness  to  this  cause,  and  the  same  high  proportion  has  been 
found  in  other  schools  for  the  blind.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  in  nearly  all  these 
cases  the  eyesight  might  have  been  saved  by  proper  treatment  at  the  commencment  of 
the  disease.  The  disaster  usually  arises  tihrough  ignorance  of  the  danger  and  consequent 
delay  in  obtaining  medical  treatment. 

''This  form  of  ophthalmia  is  due  to  the  infection  of  the  baby's  eyes  with  irritating 
nic.tter  during  or  very  soon  after  birth — sometimes  earlier,  sometimes  a  little  later — 
the  child's  eyelids  become  red  and  swollen,  and  ^begin  to  discharge  yellow  matter.  This 
is  the  sign  of  danger.  Skilled  medical  advice  should  be  obtained  without  a  day's 
delay,  and  in  the  meantime  the  baby's  eyes  should  be  thoroughly  and  frequently  cleansed 
in  the  following  way: — 

"Place  the  baby  on  its  back,  with  ai  cloth  under  the  head;  separate  the  eyelids 
gently  with  the  thumb  and  finger,  and  with  a  bit  of  soft,  clean  rag  drip  warm  water 
freely  into  the  eyes,  so  as  to  wash  away  the  matter  as  thoroughly  as  possible.  Work 
the  lids  about  gently  over  the  eyes  so  as  to  bring  the  matter  out  from'  underneath 
them,  and  do  not  be  content  till  you  have  got  it  all  away.  Repeat  this,  in  a  bad  case,  at 
least  very  hour  through  the  day,  and  every  two  hours  through 
the  night.  In  addition  to  this,  the  drops  or  solution  ordered 
by  the  medical  man  must  be  regularly  and  carefully  used  according  to  his  directions. 
If  this  treatment  be  begun  at  once  the  eyes  will  probably  be  out  oif  danger  in  a  few  days- 
If  it  be  neglected  they  may  be  permanently  blinded  within  a  fortnight. 

"Caution.— The  discharge  is  very  catching.  Be  most  careful  that  no  particle  of 
it  finds  its  way  to  your  own  eyes.  Burn  every  bit  of  rag  after  you  have  used  it,  and 
wash  your  hands  thoroughly. 

"In  mattrnhy  hospitals  and  similar  institutions  for  the  help  of  women  of  the 
pcorer  classes,  this  disease  was  formerly  very  common.  It  has  now  been  almost 
banished  from  such  institutions  by  the  routine  practice  of  dropping  into  the  eyes  of 
every  infant,  immediateily  after  birth,  one  drop  of  a  two  per  cent,  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver.  The  non-infected  infants  are  not  injured  in  any  way  thereby,  while  the  infected 
ones  are  saved  from  possible  disaster.  The  general  adoption  of  this  practiccf,  especially 
among  the  poorer  classes,  would  undoubtedly  diminish  the  number  of  persons  blinded 
from  birth  to  a  very  considerable  extent." 

Examinations. 

The  report  of  Dr.  J.  J.  Wadsworth,  the  examiner  of  the  literary  classes,  expresses 
his  decided  satisfaction  with  the  labors  of  the  teachers  and  the  progress  of  the  pupils. 
It  does  not  irequire  a  long  acquaintance  with  the  members  of  the  teaching  staff,  nor 
an  extended  observation  of  their  methods,  to  become  convinced  that  all  are  doing  their 
work  conscientiously,  with  the  fixed  determination  to  make  the  best  possible  use  of  the 
material  entrusted  to  them.  Among  the  pupils,  I  have  found,  in  certain  quarters,  an 
inclination  —not  encouraged  by  any  of  the  teachers — to  put  all  their  eggs  into  one 
ba^ket;  to  study  music,  or  piano-tuning,  or  basket-making  exclusively,  even  to  the 
neglect  of  the  three  R's.  I  have  endeavored  to  impress  upon  them  that  the  first  and 
great  requirement  is  a  good  English  education,  to  be  supplemented,  if  possible,  by 
accomplishments  and  manual  training;  but  that  the  latter  should  never  be  regarded  as 
a  si'bstitute  for  the  former.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  pupils  will  be  found  in 
the  music  classes,  and  that  should  be  the  case,  for  the  ability  to  play  and  sing  gives 
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pkasure  and  comfort  even  to  boys  and  girls  who  come  from  pianoless  homes.  But  the 
passi  ort  to  the  music  classes  must  be  proficiency  in  reading,  writing,  geography,  history, 
arithmetic,  etc. 

Musical  Instruction 

The  report  of  Mr.  Fairclough,  the  examiner  in  music,  indicates  that  there  is  no 
present  or  prospective  deterioration  from  the  high  standard  attained  by  the  Institution, 
and  he  speaks  encouragingly  of  the  pleasant  relations  between  the  students  and  their 
teachers. 

At  the  June  examinations,  Toronto  College  of  Music,  Charles  Carruthers,  Cathar- 
ine Curry,  Louise  Deschenes,  Grace  Kight,  Matilda  Sauve,  Alice  Stickley,  Frederick 
Treneer,  Gertrude  Coll,  Charles  Llwydd,  Mary  Macdonald,  Anna  Thomson  and  Mary 
Willii'ms  passed  in  First  Year  Piano,  and  Marion  Crockett  was  prevented  by  illness 
from  taking  her  place  in  the  same  class. 

Mary  Williams,  Eva  Bullock,  Charles  Miller  and  Hester  Ponting  passed  in  Second 
Year  Piano. 

Almeda  Hart  and  Maud  Young  passed  in  Third  Year  Piano. 

Charles  Llwydd  and  Mary  Macdonald  passed  in  First  Year  Organ. 

Charles  Miller,  Hester  Ponting  and  Mary  Macdonald  passed  in  First  Year  Theory. 

Maud  Young  took  the  Artists'  Diploma. 

Tlhe  members  of  the  vocal  class  made  substantial  progress,  and  many  ol  the  junior 
pupils,  of  both  sexes,  learned  to  sing  well  in  connection  with  the  religious  exercises  at 
daily  roll  call  and  at  the  Sabbath  afternoon  services. 

Thr  Industries. 

The  willow  shop  does  not  appear  to  be  as  attractive  as,  judging  from  the  annual 
reports,  it  was  in  some  former  years-  During  the  present  period  of  commercial  and 
industrial  prosperity,  the  piano  factories  have  been  working  full  time  and  finding  a 
ready  market  for  all  the  instruments  they  could  produce.  This  state  of  affairs  neces- 
sarily caused  a  brisk  demand  for  piano  tuners,  and  as  a  blind  man  is  at  little  or  no  dis- 
advi  ntage  as  a  tuner,  compared  with  one  who  can  see,  the  favor  with  which  this  trade 
is  T{  garded  is  easily  explained.  Yet  the  time  may  come  when  the  blind  basket-maker 
can  fmd  employment  while  the  blind  piano  tuner  waits  in  idleness.  One  trade  caters 
to  a  necessity,  tihe  other  to  a  luxury.  There  are  now  twenty-two  pupils  in  the  tuning 
class.  Even  if  the  profit  in  basket-making  were  less  than  it  is,  the  advisability  of  teach- 
ing thfc  trade  to  the  boys,  and  requiring  them  to  work  at  it  during  periods  when  they  would 
otherwise  be  idle,  cannot  be  questioned,  for  pretty  constant  employment  is  as  essential 
to  the  mental  and  bodily  health  of  the  blind  as  it  is  to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of 
those  who  see.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  field  of  profitable  occupation  for  the  blind 
is  so  contracted,  or  atl  least  that  nobody  seems  able  to  discover  and  recommend  a 
variety  of  openings  for  their  remunerative  employment.  One  ex-pupil,  now  employed 
as  a  tuner  in  a  piano  factory,  summing  up  the  results  of  his  own  experience,  tells  me 
that  there  are  many  things  a  blind  man  can  do  as  a  helper  to  a  seeing  workman,  either! 
m  town  or  country.  Ai  blind  man  at  one  end  of  a  cross-cut  saw,  for  instance,  can  do 
his  full  share  of  the  work.  Co-operation  with  those  who'  can  see  is  of  course  necessary 
to  enable  the  blind  to  do  their  best. 

A  Record  of  Success. 

A  blind  man,  Robert  Scott,  of  Pembroke,  whose  success  in  business  should  be 
noted  for  the  encouragement  of  others,  visited  the  institution  in  the  second  week  of 
September,  shortly  before  the  session  opened.  He  had  been  a  pupil  here  in  his  boy- 
hr-od,  and  left  the  school  seventeen  years  ago.    For  a  time  he  worked  at  odd  jobs  for 
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the  farmers  of  Renfrew  County,  and  tihen  embarked  in  the  sale  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments, representing  a  United  States  firm,  until  he  had  saved  enough  money  to  go  into 
business  for  himself.  Now,  at  the  age  of  thirty-four,  he  is  worth  eight  or  ten  thousand 
dcllars,  has  a  warehouse  of  his  own  and  a  well-established  business  connection  with  a 
wide  circle  of  customers.  He  buys  and  sells  horses,  and,  strange  to  say,  drives  about 
the  country  without  the  aid  of  a  guide  or  companion.  He  can  lay  his  hand  upon  any 
aiticle  in  his  stock  and  is  careful  to  keep  everything  in  its  proper  place.  A  more  cheer- 
ful and  optimistic  spirit  than  his  is  seldom  encountered.  He  scorned  the  suggestion 
of  any  assistance  to  find  his  way  from  the  Institution  to  his  hotel,  and  marched  off  with  firm 
and  rapid  step,  occasionally  tapping  the  sidewalk  with  his  cane,  but  exhibiting  no  fear 
or  hesitation.  Mr.  Scott  makes  no  claim  to  exceptional  ability,  and  he  was  not  regarded 
as  a  brilliant  student  when  here;  indeed,  his  teachers  say  that  he  was  rather  mischievous, 
and  he  corroborates  their  testimony.  But  he  had  the  will  to  succeed  in  spite  of  his 
disability,  and  the  success  which  his  efforts  deserved  has  come  to  him. 

Employment  for  the  Girls. 

The  teachers  of  the  sewing  and  knitting  classes  show  good  results  from  their  labors. 
Possibly  the  preference  for  fancy  work  and  the  disinclination  to  learn  and  practice  plain 
darning  and  mending  are  too  pronounced,  but  those  tendencies  can  be  corrected.  The 
younger  girls  are  fond  of  bead  work,  instruction  in  which  begins  in  the  Kindergarten. 
On  the  whole,  the  means  of  training  the  girls  in  habits  of  industry  are  rather  more 
varied  and  extensive  than  those  available  to  produce  like  results  in  the  boys. 

Circulating  Library. 

The  circulating  library  continues  to  be  much  appreciated  by  its  patrons  throughout 
the  Province,  the  ex-pupils  for  the  most  part  preferring  books  in  point-print,  while 
mmy  older  people  have  learned  to  read  the  Moon  type,  which  does  not  require  such 
fineness  of  touch.  The  Bible  is  taken  out  and  read  in  separate  books,  to  the  great 
ccmfort  and  edification  of  the  borrowers,  who  are  lavish  in  their  expressions  of  grati- 
tude for  the  privilege  thus  afforded  them.  Among  the  additions  to  the  library  is  a 
point-print  dictionary  in  eighteen  volumes,  and  the  following  new  books  have  been  put 
upon  the  shelves  since  the  last  report: 

Living  by  the  Spirit — Horatio  W-  Dresser. 

Story  of  the  Stars. 

Story  of  the  Living  Machine — H.  W.  Conn. 
Story  of  Life  on  the  Seas — S.  J.  Hickson. 
Story  of  Geographical  Discovery. 

Story  of  the  Extinct  Civilizations  of  the  East — R.  E.  Anderson. 

Story  of  the  Solar  System — G.  F.  Chambers,  F.R.S. 

Stories  of  Kindness. 

Stories  of  Purpose. 

Stories  of  Success. 

In  Porto  Rico. 

In  the  Philippines. 

Mid-Ocean  America. 

Life  in  the  Sea. 

The  American  Tropics. 

At  Home  in  the  Forest. 

Bits  of  Bird  Life. 

On  the  Gulf. 

Old  Ocean. 

Friends  in  Feathers  and  Fur — ^Johonnot. 
Heart  of  the  Ancient  Wood — Roberts. 
Great  Lake  Country. 
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In  Alaska. 
In  the  Southwest. 
Amon^  the  Rockies. 
Sketches  of  the  Orient. 
On  the  Plains. 

Mother  Nature  Studies — Andrews. 

Our  Little  Neighbors. 

In  Memoriam — Tennyson. 

Samson  ,  Agonistes — ^Milton. 

People  and  Places — India — Pratt. 

People  and  Places — ^China — ^Pratt. 

People  and  Places — Australia — ^Pratt- 

People  and  Places — England — ^Pratt. 

People  and  Places — Northern  Europe — ^Pratt. 

Glimpses  of  Europe. 

Saul  and  other  Poems — R.  Browning. 

Julius  Caesar — 2  volumes — W'.  Ward  Fowler, 

Cicero — 2  volumes — J.  S.  Strachan  Davison. 

Bob,  Sen  of  Battle — 2  volumes — Ollivant. 

England  in  the  Nineteenth  Century — 2  volumes — ^McCarthy. 

Literary  Friends  and  Acquaintances — 2  volumes — Howells. 

Story  of  My  Life — Helen  Keller. 

The  Battle  Ground — 2  volumes — Ellen  Glasgow- 

Up  from  Slavery — Booker  T.  Washington. 

The  total  number  of  borrowers  from  the  library  is   98 

These  include — former  pupils,  who  learned  to  read  at  the  Institution.  68 
Persons,  mostly  advanced  in  years,  who  have  learned  in  their  own 

homes  to  read  raised  type   30 

Names  added  to  the  list  oif  borrowers  during  the  year  ending  Sept. 

30th,  1903   17 

Number  of  books  issued  during  the  year  ending  Sept.  30th,  1903  245 

CORRESPON  DENCE. 

The.  typewriter  has  almost  entirely  superseded  the  groove  card  for  the  pupils'  corres- 
pondence with  those  who  see,  and  the  point  print  is  the  favoirite  medium  between 
blind  persons.  Many  of  the  pupils  are  quite  expert  and  correct  in  the  use  of  the  type- 
writer. 

The  Farm. 

The  yield  of  the  farm  has  been  abundant  this  year,  the  corn,  potatoes  and  garden 
vegetables  doing  particularlly  well,  while  the  grain  and  fruit  were  above  the  average. 
Turnips  were  almost  a  failure.  To  make  the  light,  sandy  soil  of  the  Institution  farm 
highly  productive  would  require  a  very  large  expenditure  for  manure,  which, 
in  view  of  the  situation  of  the  property  at  the  very  edge  of  a  rapidly  grow- 
ing city,  would  hardly  be  advisable.  If  the  whoie  farm  is  not  ultimately  required  for 
a  park,  a  portion  of  it  can  be  advantageously  disposed  of  for  building  lots,  wthenever 
the  powders  that  be  decide  that  it  is  cheaper  to  buy  milk  than  to  keep  cows.  The  farm 
buildings  are  inadequate  even  for  present  purposes,  the  grain  having  to  be  stacked  for 
threrhing  and  the  corn  left  in  the  shock  until  it  is  fed.  A  small  silo  would  soon  pay 
for  itself,  and  an  addition  to  the  barn,  including  a  shed  large  enough  to  shelter  all  the 
farm  implements,  would  be  a  good  investment.  The  Grand  River,  noted  for  its  des- 
tructive spring  floods,  is  graduailly  encroaching  upon  the  gravelly  bank,  and  the  land- 
marks show  that  a  strip  of  land  a  rod  wide  has  disappeared  during  the  last  twenty 
years.  The  construction  of  a  jetty  or  breakwater  might  prevent  further  loss  from  this 
cause.    Several  acres  of  willow,  planted  years  ago  on  wihat  ought  to  be  the  best  part 
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of  the  farm,  return  no  profit  and  appear  to  serve  little  useful  purpose.  The  only  objec- 
tion t(^  rooting  t'he  willows  out  is  the  attendant  expense.  In  portions  of  the  orchard  the 
trees  are  too  close  together,  and  judicious  thinning  out  would  increase  the  quantity 
and  improve  the  quality  of  the  fruit. 

The  trees  in  the  park  are  healthy  and  well  grown,  requiring  little  addition  or  atten- 
tion, beyond  the  labor  oif  trimming  the  branches  near  the  walks  and  drives.  The  plank 
sidewalks  are  "for  the  most  part  'in  fairly  good  repair,  but  it  would  be  economical  to 
replace  them,  as  they  wear  out,  with  cement  walks,  on  account  of  the  increasing  cost 
of  lumber. 

Water  Sl  itly. 

Whether  on  account  of  the  construction  of  city  sewers  in  the  vicinity,  or  from 
some  other  cause,  the  independent  spring  water  supply,  which  sufficed  for  the  needs  of 

the  Institution  before  the  city  waterworks  were  in  operation,  is  no  longer  adequate. 
The  spring,  except  in  very  wet  weather,  in  nearly  empty.  Fortunately,  the  city  water, 
abupdant  in  quantity  and  excellent  in  quality,  can  be  obtained  for  an  outlay  not  exceeding 

^^hat  used  to  h2  paid  for  fuel  when  the  Institution  pumps  were  in  use.  As  machinery 
of  that  kind  is  apt  to  deteriorate  in  value  when  standing  idle,  I  would  recommend  that 
the  plant  be  disposed  of  and  the  puniping-house  used  for  some  other  purpose. 

VislTOKS. 

Visitors  who  desire  to  see  the  working  of  the  Institution  are  welcome  to  come  any 
day  except  Saturdays  and  Sundays  and  on  public  holidays.  It  is  best  to  arrive  in  the 
forenoon,  or  before  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  in  order  to  get  around  before  the 
classes  are  dismissed  for  the  day. 

Parents'  or  other  relatives  of  the  pupils  are  permitted  to  visit  them,  but  it  is  not 
desirable  that  they  should  come  too  often  or  stay  too  long,  as  visitations  have  an  unset- 
tling effect  and  interfere  seriously  with  study.  There  is  no  provision  for  entertaining 
visitors  over  night,  nor  for  supplying  them  with  meals.  Ex-pupils  and  others  who  come 
to  see  their  friends  in  the  Institution  should  arrange  for  accommodation  at  the  city 
hotels. 

As  in  past  years  the  city  ministers  have  earned  the  thanks  of  the  teachers,  officers 
and  pupils  by  their  faithful  attendance  at  the  Sunday  afternoon  services,  and  the  helpful 
and  instructive  addresses  delivered  from  w^eek  to  week  have  been  much  appreciated. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 
Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

H.  F.  GARDINER,  Principal. 

Brantford,  Oct. 


PHYSICIAN'S  REPORT. 

T.  F.  Chamberlain,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Inspector  of  Public  Institutions: 

Sir: — I  have  the  honor  to  present  my  report  for  the  year  ending  September  30th, 
1903. 

The  heailth  of  the  pupils  has  been  exceptionally  good.  There  have  been  no  deaths 
among  them  and  no  outbreaks  of  contagious  diseases,  with  the  exception  of  mumps 
and  chickenpox  of  mild  types.  In  mentioning  these  diseases  of  childhood,  I  feel  it  my 
duty  to  again  remind  you  of  the  lack  of  room  on  the  girls'  side.  Among  the  female 
pupils  these  diseases  spread  rapidly  in  case  of  an  outbreak,  because  of  the  lack  of  an 
isclaled  room  for  suspects. 
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Among  the  officers  and  employees  I  cannot  report  so  favorably.  In  October,  1902, 
the  oldest  employee,  Mr.  George  Lambden,  suffered  froim  an  attack  of  typhoid  fever, 
from  which  he  made  a  slow  but  satisfactory  recovery.  In  February,  1903,  our  senior 
official.  Mr.  W.  B.  Wickens,  had  a  sharp  attack  of  pneumonia,  from  which  he  rapidly 
regained  his  usual  vigor.  Later  in  the  spring  our  late  Principal,  Mr.  A.  H.  Dymond, 
was  seized  with  broncho-pneumonia  which,  with  succeeding  compilications,  caused  his 
death  on  May  12th,  1903.  I  cannot  let  this  opportunity  pass  without  expressing  my 
deep  regard  for  this  old  and  faithful  servant  of  the  Government,  by  whose  death  we 
lose  not  only  a  warm  friend  but  an  ever  wise  adviser.  I  feel  it  an  honor  to  have  been 
associated  even  for  a  few  years  with  such  a  master, 

There  has  been  a  creditable  improvement  in  the  plumbing  arrangements  of  the 
buildings  during  the  past  vacation.  It  is  my  duty  to  again  call  your  attention  to  the 
system  of  heating  now  in  use.  It  is  my  opinion  that,  in  this  age  of  sanitary  heating,  the 
pre;  ent  system  is  a  disgrace  to  any  Government  or  any  community.  The  officials  and 
pupils  alike  are  subjected  to  sudden  changes  of  temperature  entirely  at  variance  with 
modern  sanitary  ideas  of  heating  buildings.  I  would  urge  upon  you  the  necessity  for 
in4io.ement  in  this  matter. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be. 
Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  A.  MARQUIS,  Physician  to  O.  I.  B. 

Brantford,  Oct.  15th,  1903. 


OCULIST'S  REPORT. 

T.  F.  Chamberlain,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Inspector  of  Public  Institutions  of  Ontario: 

Sir,— As  oculist  to  the  Ontario  Institution  for  the  Blind  I  have  the  honor  to  report: 
On  April  7th  I  examined  all  of  the  new  pupils  and  many  of  the  old  ones.    Of  the 
new  pupils,  all  unquestionably  eligible,  there  was  an  unusually  large  number  entered 
during  the  year,  thirteen  males  and  thirteen  females,  as  compared  with  seven  males  and 
eight  lemales  entered  last  year. 

The  causes  of  blindness  were  not  much  different  in  proportions  from  former  years, 
except  a  lamentably  la-rge  number  of  injuries,  which  naturally  affected  more  particu- 
larly the  elder  males.  The  other  eye  conditions  found  were  in  the  majority  of  cases  those 
peci-liar  to.  or  most  frequently  found  in,  children,'  and  we  are  glad  to  notice  that  these  cases 
are  coming  to  the  institution  earlier  in  life  than  formerly,  eleven  of  the  new  pupils  being 
mider  twelve  years  of  age.  For  many  reasons  it  seems  highly  advisable  that  pupils 
should  enter  while  young,  and  especially  because  of  their  greater  susceptibility  to  the 
peciliar  me'thods  of  training  adapted  to  the  blind  as  well  as  the  excellent  effect  the 
routine  life  and  discipline  have  on  their  physical  condition.  The  fact  that  more  are 
entering  while  young  reflects  well  on  the  management  of  the  institution,  showing  greater 
confidence  on  the  part  of  the  parents,  and  not  a  little  wisdom,  by  entrusting  their  children 
while  yet  of  tender  years  to  the  training  of  proficient  teachers  rather  than  trying  to 
educate  a  blind  child  at  home. 

My  services  were  not  often  required  during  the  year,  as  there  were  but  few  acute 
diseases  of  the  eyes  or  exacerbations  of  former  troubles  to  attend,  and  none  resulting 
seriously. 

Of  the  pupils  examined  on  former  occasions  and  again  now,  the  conditions  were 
very. satisfactory,^  a  number  cases  showing,  what  is  to  them,  a  considerable  amount 
Of  i  rprovement  in  sight. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

T»  J    c  ,  ^-  ^-  BELL. 

Brant-ford.  Sept.  T5th.  1903. 
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LITERARY  EXAMINER'S  REPORT. 

T.  F.  Chamberlain,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Inspector  of  Public  Institutions  for  Ontario: 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  of  submitting  for  your  consideration  the  following  report  of 
the  literary  examinations  made  by  me  under  your  instructions  at  the  Ontario  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind  at  Brantford  for  the  academic  year  1903. 

The  examinations  were  held  on  20th,  21st,  22nd,  26th  and  27th  May,  including  written 
and  type-written  work. 

I  need  not  repeat  what  I  said  in  my  report  for  1902  in  regard  to  the  impression  made 
uion  a  visitor  to  this  noble  Institution.  My  pleasure  indeed  at  re-visiting  it  was  very 
seriously  tinged  with  regret  and  sorrow  that  I  should  not  meet  there  the  noble  and 
honorable  gentleman  who  for  so  many  years  has  fiHed  the  position  of  Principal,  and 
whose  death  is  mourned  by  all  who  are  connected  with  the  establishment. 

The  examinations  were  conducted  on  the  usual  lines,  and  the  results  may  be  sum- 
marized as  foJlows: 

Mr.  W.ckk.ns'  (  L\Soi>. 

Mr.  Wickens  is  a  most  capable  teacher,  and  one  oif  the  most  industrious  men  I  know. 
He  has  not  only  numerous  classes  to  teach,  but  carries  on  his  shoulders  the  burden  of 
responsibility  involved  in  superintending  the  whole  institute-  Since  the  late  Principal's 
final  illness  began,  Mr.  Wickens  has  been  Acting  Principal,  and  indeed  for  years  he 
has  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  general  work  of  the  institution,  and  in  fact  if  not 
in  name  has  been  vice-Principail.  I  was  not  surprised  therefore  to  find  that  the  classes 
were  being  managed  in  the  usual  manner,  that  the  staff  was  pursuing  its  usual  course 
with  unabated  energy,  that  perfect  order,  excellent  discipline  and  marked  industry 
were  conspicuous,  and  that  the  educational  progress  of  the  pupils  was  very  satisfactory. 

But  apart  from  the  general  management  I  may  note  the  work  of  Mr.  Wickens' 
classes. 

(})  Arithmetic,  class  B,  'limit  fractions.  Present,  13.  Average  marks  won,  61 
per  cent. 

(2)  Geography,  class  A,  general  geography  and  Asia  in  detail.  Present.  10.  Average 
marks,  86  per  cent.  This  is  a  very  fine  class  and  displayed  great  skill  with  the  special 
maps  used  by  the  blind,  as  well  as  great  knowledge  of  cities,  climate,  products,  etc. 

(3)  Reading,  class  A.  Sixteen  present.  In!  both  reading  and  spelling  the  class 
averaged  high,  c;o  per  cent.  Some  members  who  had  recently  joined  averaged  45  per 
cent.  It  is  wonderful  to  hear  beautiful  renderings  with  admirable  tone  and  emphasis 
of  the  Prisoner  of  Chil'lon  and  many  similar  literary  extracts  which  the  raised  letter  and 
point- print  books  enable  these  pupils  to  study  and  enjoy  as  fully  as  those  who  possess 
eyes'ght. 

(4)  Writing.  Seventeen  present.  Average  marks,  85  per  cent.  Poetry  and  prose 
written  from  dictation  with  capitals  and  proper  punctuation. 

(5)  Bible  class.    Twenty-seven  present.    Limit,  Old  Testament  history,  Samuel  to 
Kings.    Excellent  work  done. 

(6)  Spelling.     Thirty  present.   With  a  few  exceptions  this   class   spelled  all  the 
words  I  gave  them. 

(7)  Typewriting.  I  have  before  me  41  typewritten  communications  covering  a 
page  of  1  ost  each,  from  41  pupils.  Many  of  these  are  free  from  errors  and  all  are 
highly  creditable.  They  are  produced  on  ordinary  typewriters,  and  in  many  cases  with 
facility. 
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Miss  Gillijs's  Classes. 

(L)  Arithmetic,  class  C-  Limit  to  weights  and  measures.  Fourteen  present.  Very 
good  work  done.  Average  marks,  85  per  cent. 

(2)  Grammar,  class  A,  5  advanced  pupils  in  attendance.  Four  of  them  showed  a 
ihorci'gh  knowledge  Oif  analysis  and  parsing,  the  fifth  was  toio  young  to  grasp  the 
abstractions  of  High  School  grannmar,  but  has  a  good  knowledge  of  the  memory  work. 
The  tourse  includes  also  history  of  the  English  language  and  false  syntax. 

(3)  Geography,  class  B.  Eleven  present.  Limit,  United  States  and  South  America 
in  cetail.  West  Indies  and  Central  America  in  outline.  Average  marks,  78  per  cent, 
it  is  remarkable  to  see  the  pupils  pick  up  any  State  of  the  Union  and  immediately 
ider  tify  it  by  its  form.  I  think  these  block  maps  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  our 
High  and  Public  School  pupils.  There  are  very  few  of  us  who  know  the  outlines  of 
St  at  CM  and  Provinces  as  clearly  as  these  pupils. 

(4)  Writing,  class  D.    Fourteen  present.    Average  marks,  80  per  cent. 

(5)  English  history  and  Canadian  history.  Thirteen  present.  Limit  from  Henry 
\  I  J.  to  end  of  Charles  L,  and  Canada  from  1492  to  Constitutional  Act,  1791.  With  the 
exception  of  a  few  juniors  this  class  averaged  80  per  cent.  Good  knowledge  of  facts  and 
keen  appreciation  of  character,  motives  and  principles. 

(6)  English  literature.  Eighteen  present.  This  is  Miss  Gillin's  pet  class  and  she 
ce:tain]y  has  taught  them  well.  Their  grasp  of  literature  would  do  credit  to  any  High 
Scl'ocl.  The  special  work  this  year  has  been  Canadian  authors,  Canadian  universities, 
Canadian  literary  and  scientific  so'cieties;  ''How  we  are  Governed"  and'  Shakespeare's 
"Macbeth.''  [Memory  has  been  stored  with  many  noble  passages  and .  perception  of 
literar}'-  beauty  and  force  has  been  successfully  cultivated-    Average  marks,  95  per  cent. 

(7)  Bible  class.  Twenty  present.  Nearly  all  knew  the  history  of  Saul,  David  and 
Folcmon  in  detail,  in  very  minute  detail,  in  fact.  No  Public  or  High  School  could  com- 
pete with  these  blind  children  in  this  department. 

(8")    Spelling.    Twenty-two  present.    I  gave  five  words  from  Blaisdell's  Speller  to 

each  pupil.  Replies  oral.  Only  two  failed  to  spell  the  five  words.  I  gave  a  S'Cparate 
set  to  each. 

Miss  Walsh's  Classes. 

(1)  Arithmetic,  class  A.  Tliis  is  the  highest  arithmetic  class.  Fourteen  present. 
They  study  as  far  as  percentage,  discount,  commission,  interest,  etc.,  and  use  the  High 
Sc'iool  arithmetic-  The  work  is  done  mentally,  and  involves  concentration  of  the  most 
intense  kind.  Their  knowledge  of  the  extended  multiplication  table,  to  20  times  20, 
aids  them  greatly-  They  also  use  special  devices  for  multiplying.  Five  averaged  over  90 
per  cent.  Others  not  so  gifted  ranged  from  30  to  70  per  cent.  But  on  the  whole  their 
anjilyris  and  accuracy  were  very  gratifying. 

(2)  Grammar,  class  B.  Sixteen  present.  Limit,  definitions  and  easy  analysis  and 
paising.  Their  attainments  varied  somewhat.  Five  took  80  per  cent.  Others  less, 
depending  on  age  and  ability.    A  well  taught  class. 

(3)  Geography,  class  D.  Twenty-one,  present,  of  whom  nine  were  seniors  and 
averaged  high,  80  per  cent.  All  were  evidently  taught  with  the  most  persistent  care 
bv  Miss  Walsh. 

(4)  Reading,  class  B.  Thirteen  members.  I  had  to  give  six  of  them  the  full  mark, 
too  per  cent.,  their  articulation  and  modulation  being  remarkably  striking.  But  a'l 
read  with  accuracy  and  evidently  knew  their  reading  books.    In  all  the  reading  classes 

had  the  pupils  read  the  lines  backwards  at  times,  and  feel  assured  that  word  recogni- 
tion was  prompt  and  accurate. 

(5,^  Writing,  class  C.  Nine  present.  Can  make  all  the  small  letters  and  are  learn- 
ing the  capitals. 

(6)  Natural  History— or  nature  study  as  we  call  it  now.  Twenty  present.  This 
IS  a  f'.vorite  class  with  Miss  Walsh,  and  I  had  to  spend  two  separate  hours  on  it  to 
srtisfy  her  and  the  pupils  that  I  appreciated  their  knowledge  of  the  various  stuffed 
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birds  and  animals  they  had  been  studying,  as  well  as  objects  such  as  glass,  paper,  soap, 
etc.  As  a  result,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  their  knowledge  of  these  animals  ;ind 
objects  surpassed  my  own.  Nor  is  it  mere  memory  cramming.  Miss  Walsh  stimulates 
tho  cliildren  to  observe   for  themselves  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so  through. the  touch. 

(7)  Bible  class.  The  Douay  Bible,  i8  present,  all  Catholics.  Limit  this  term  Acts, 
chap.  I-I2.  Sketches  of  St.  Paul's  journeys  and  life.  Class  showed  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  work. 

(8)  Spelling  (the  same  class),  Blaisdell's  Speller.  Average  marks,  70  per  cent., 
including  several  juniors. 

Mk.  Roney  s  Classes. 

Mr.  Roney  was  appointed  last  fall,  succeeding  Mr.  Padden,  who  resigned.  He  is  an 
experienced  Public  School  teacher  and  a  graduate  of  the  Normal  School.  He  has  taken 
hold  of  the  work  earnestly  and  bids  fair  to  succeed. 

(1)  Arithmetic,  class  D.    Simple  rules.    Twenty-three  present.    Results  good. 

(2)  Grammar,  class  C,  parts  of  speech,  etc.  This  class  knew  its  work.  Twenty- 
one  present. 

(3)  Geography,  class  C.  Fifteen  present.  Canada,  on  wooden  dissected  maps.  Many 
of  these  children  are  advancing  very  satisfactorily.  They  had  learned  their  definitions 
very  thoroughly. 

^,4)  Reading,  class  C.  Sixteen  present.  First,  Second  and  Third  Readers.  I  gave 
nin  •  of  them  80  per  cent,  or  over.    Only  two  were  marked  40  or  less. 

(5)  Writing,  class  B.    Nine  present.    They  are  well  taught. 

(6)  Gymnastics  and  calisthenics.  I  made  several  visits  to  the  gymnasium.  The 
ciirls  marched,  performing  many  complicated  evolutions,  and  exercised  with  Indian 
clubs  very  gracefully.  The  boys  used  dumb  bells  and  the  horizontal  bar.  The  vaulting 
was  remarkably  good.    Mr.  Roney  is  evidently  at  home  in  this  department. 

Ill  addition  to  the  above,  T  visited  the  Kindergarten  under  Miss  Lee.  Her  care  and 
skill  arc  highly  commendable-  It  is  surprising  how  much  Kindergarten  work  comes 
within  the  range  of  the  blind.  Miss  Lee  also  teaches  arithmetic,  spelling  and  the  Bible 
to  jimiors. 

Miss  Haycock  is  also  doing  very  satisfactory  work  with  junior  pupils  in  reading 
the  Bible,  spelling,  etc.  She  also  has  accomplishM  much  in  teaching  older  pupils  kni*-ting 
and  crochet  \\T)rk.  Her  class  room  in  this  line  is  adorned  with  a  gre^t  variety  of  beau- 
tiful articles  made  by  the  pupils  under  the  direction  of  this  highly  efificient  teacher. 

Miss  Loveys'  work  includes  sewing,  netting  and  bead  work,  and  she  keeps  many 
hands  busy  and  many  souls  happy. 

Out  in  the  workshop  is  tO'  be  found  the  Technical  School  of  the  Blind,  conducted 
by  Mr.  Truss.  Basket  work  is  a  prominent  industry.  Willow  baskets,  some  of  vast 
=:ir.e.  are  to  be  seen,  the  work  of  the  twenty-one  pupils  under  Mr.  Truss.  Chair  seats  of 
rattan,  etc.,  and  many  other  plaited  and  woven  articles  are  here.  Two  young  men.  who 
lost  their  sight  in  a  mine  explosion,  have  made  rapid  progress  toward  self-support. 

In  conclusion,  although  not  connected  with  the  literary  examination,  I  may  express 
my  appreciation  of  the  work  of  Mr.  Hayter  in  teaching  a  number  of  the  inmates  the  art 
of  ti.ning  pianos  and  thus  enabling  them  to  earn  a  good  living. 

Nor  can  I  omit  my  sincere  thanks  to  Miss  Rice,  Matron  of  the  Institution,  for  her 
kindness  to  me,  a  visitor  and  guest. 

Upon  the  whole.  I  was  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  the  Ontario  Institution 
for  the  Blind  was  accomplishing  a  highly  important  work  in  a  thoroughly  satisfactory 
manner. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Your  humble  servant, 

J.  J.  WADSWORTH, 

P.  S.  Inspector,  Co.  Norfolk. 

Simcoe,  June  9th,  1903. 
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REPORT  ON  MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION. 

T,  F.  Chamberlain,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Inspector  of  Public  Institutions: 

Sir,— I  beg  to  submit  my  report  on  the  musical  instruction  given  at  the  Ontario 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  Brantford. 

The  examination  was  held  on  June  2nd  and  3rd,  1903,  and  was  conducted  under  the 
following  heads:  Theory  of  Music  (including  Harmony,  Counterpoint  and  Musical  His- 
tory), Piano,  Organ  and  Choral  Class.  The  work  of  the  class  in  piano-tuning  was  also 
examined. 

Fifty-two  pupils  of  the  Institution  are  studying  music,  and  all  of  these  (except  foui* 
who  were  ill  at  the  time  of  the  examination)  were  heard  separately.  All  of  the  pupils  study 
the  piano,  five  the  organ,  and  fourteen  musical  theory. 

The  classes  in  piano-playing  are  divided  into  five  grades,  with  sub-divisions-  Of  the 
twenty  pupils  in  the  first,  or  lowest  grade,  eight  appeared  to  be  bright,  and  to  possess 
more  than  the  average  amount  of  musical  talent.  These  young  pupils  are  being  care- 
fully taught,  and  give  much  promise;  and  the  others,  less  bright,  are  being  well  looked 
after  by  their  teachers,  who  use  good  methods,  and  are  evidently  doing  conscientious 
work.  In  grade  II.  there  are  nine  pupils,  of  whom  two  are  very  promising.  In  the 
next  grade  there  are  nineteen  pupils,  of  whom  eleven  passed  the  first  and  four  the 
second  examination  of  the  Toronto  College  of  Music  this  year.  This  grade  has  several 
young  players,  who,  in  a  few  years,  will  no  doubt  give  a  good  account  of  themselves. 
The  four  pupils  in  grades  IV.  and  V.  are  doing  advanced  woric,  and  two  of  them  play 
remarkably  well.  One  of  these  has  obtained  her  A.  T.  Coll.  M. ;  and  at  the  recital  which 
is  required  in  connection  with  her  diploma,  proved  herself  a  very  capable  solo  player. 

The  pupils  in  the  organ  class  do  fair  work.  Two  of  them  passed  the  .first  organ 
examination  of  the  Toronto  College  of  Music  this  year,  and  one  of  these  can  accompany 
a  service  very  creditably.  Another  pupil,  of  less  than  a  year's  study,  gives  promise  of 
beccming  a  very  good  player. 

The  result  of  the  examination  in  Theory  shows  an  average  of  52  per  cent.  This  is 
lower  than  last  year;  but  individual  students  obtained  between  80  and  85  per  cent.  It 
must  also  be  mentioned  that  two  of  the  pupils  who  tried  the  first  year  Theory  examina- 
tion of  the  Toronto  College  of  Music  this  year  were  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  success- 
ful candidates- 

The  pupils  in  the  vocal  classes  sang  several  choruses  with  a  good  deal  of  atten- 
tion to  detail.  The  girls'  voices  are  delightfully  fresh  and  bright,  and  showed  to  advant- 
age in  a  composition!  for  female  voices. 

The  class  in  piano-tuning,  which  is  in  charge  of  Mr.  Hayter,  has  some  pupils  who 
are  nearly  ready  to  graduate.  These  pupils  submitted  some  finished  "scales"  which 
were  tuned  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  examiner. 

At  the  morning  devotional  exercises,  the  hymns,  which  are  sung  by  all  the  pupils, 
were  given  with  much  spirit;  and  one  of  the  pupils  who  was  at  the  organ  showed  him- 
self a  very  capable  accompanist. 

.  This  year's  inspection  of  the  musical  department  of  the  Ontario  Institution  for 
th-;  Blind  shows  that  the  good  reputation  which  the  Ins/titution  enjoys  is  being  maintained; 
and  ihe  propects  for  its  continuance  are  good.  Mr.  Humphries,  the  musical  director,  and 
his  assistants,  Miss  'Moore  and  Miss  Harrington,  are  doing  well  by  the  pupils  committed 
to  their  charge;  and  it  is  pleasant  to  see  the  good  feeling  which  exists  between  pupils 
and  teachers,  as  well  as  the  evident  delight  the  students  take  in  their  musical  studies. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 
Sir, 

.Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  E.  FAIRCLOUGH. 

Toronto,  August  iith.  1903. 
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Statistics  for  tee  Year  ending  30th  September,  1903. 
1.  Attendance. 


Attendance  for  portion  of  year  ending  Septeember  30,  1872. 

for  year  ending  30th  September,  1873   

1874  


1875.. 
1876  . 
1877 . . 
1878.. 
1879.. 
1880.. 
18^  . 
1882.. 

im.. 

1884. . 
1885 
1886. . 

1887  . 

1888  . 

1889  . 
1890.. 
1891  . 
1892.. 
1893.. 
1894  . 
1J^95  . 
1896.. 
1897. . 
1898.. 
1899.. 
1900.. 
19ni  . 
1902 . . 
1903  . 


Male. 


20 
44 
66 
89 
84 
76 
91 
100 
105 
103 
94 
88 
71 
86 
9:^ 
93 
94 
99 
9.5 
91 
85 
90 
8t 
82 
72 
76 
74 
77 
77 
72 
68 
67 


Female. 


14 
24 
46 
50 
64 
72 
84 
100 
93 
98 
73 
72 
69 
74 
71 
62 
62 
58 
69 
67 
70 
64 
66 
68 
69 
73 
73 
71 
67 
66 
70 
64 


II.  Age  of  Pupils. 


Five 

Six 

Seven 

Right 

Nine 

Ten 

Eleven 

Twelve 

Thirteen 

Fourteen 

Fifteen 

Sixteen 


years. 


years . 


""'eventeen 
Eighteen 
Nineteen 
Twenty 
Twenty-one 
Twenty-two 
Twenty-three 
Twenty-four 
Twenty  five 
Over  twenty-five  years 

Total  


No. 


5 

10 

5 

12 

5 
4 
0 
0 
2 
16 

131 
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III.  Nationality  of  parents. 


American 
Canadiaa 
English  . 
Irish  . , . . 
Italian  .. 


4 

65 
23 
12 
1 


German    7 

Scotch                                             ...  17 

Unknown  .   2 

Total   131 


IV.  Denomination  of  parents. 


Brethren  ...  . 

Baptist  

Congregational 
Disciples 
Episcop  •lian  . 
Methodist  


1 
4 
1 
2 
37 
28 


Evangelical  Association 

Presbyterian  

Roman  Catholic   

Salvationist  


Total 


1 

31 
23 

;-! 

131 


V.  Occupation  of  Parents. 


No. 


Accountant   

Agent   

Bank  Manager  

Bricklayer  

Carpeoters  

Clergyman   

C  )op  it  

Cook 

Carriage-builder  .  . . , 

Conductor  

Cabinet-maker  

Drover   

Electrician   

Explorer   

Farmers  

Fireman   

Fisherman  

Foreman     

(rardeners  .  .   

Government  officers 

Hostler   

Huckster  


Laborers  

Machinists   , 

Merchants  

Mill-wright  

Physician  

Painters  

Printer  

Plumber  

Policeman  .  ...    :  . . 

Railway  manager  

Shipper  

Soda  Water  Manufacturer 

Stone-mason   

Railway  employees  

Repairer  

Tailors  

Teacher  

Teamsters   

Tinsmith  

Unknown  

Weaver  ,   . . 


No. 


2H 
3 
6 


Total 


13 
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VI. — Cities  and  counties  from  which  pupils  were  received  during  the  official  year  ending 

30th  September,  1903. 


County  or  city. 


District  of  Aleroma .  . . 

City  of  Belleville  

County  of  Brant   

City  of  Brantford .  . . . 
County  of  Bruce  

"        Carleton  .. 
Dufferin  .  . 

*'  Dundas.... 

"  Durham 

"  Elgin  

"  Espex  

*'        Fronttnac  . 

"        Glengarry  . 

"  Grenville 

Grey  

City  of  Guelph  

County  of  Haldiraand 

*'        Haliburton . 

"  Halton 

City  of  Hamilton  

County  of  Hastings  . 

*'  Huron  

City  of  Kingston  

County  of  Kent  

* '        Lambton  . 

"  Leeds   

'*        Lanark  .... 

"        Lennox  .... 

"  Lincoln  

City  of  London  

County  of  Middlesex . . 
District  of  Muskoka  . . 


County  or  city. 


District  of  Nipissing. ...... 

County  of  Norfolk  

* '  Northumbprland 

'*  Ontario  

City  of  Ottawa  

County  of  Oxford  

Peel  

Perth  

"        P^'terborough  . . . 
'*        Prince  Edward . . 
Pre-cott  . 

"  Renfrew  

"  Russell  

Catharines  

Thomas  


City  of  St 
"  St, 

"  Stratford  

County  of  Simcoe    . . 
*'        Stormont  . 

City  of  Toronto  

County  of  Victoria  . . , 
Waterloo 
Welland  . . 
"  Wellington 
*'  Wentworth 

York   

*Quebec  

North- West  Territory 

Manitoba  

*  British  Columbia  


Total. 


On  payment. 


VII. — Cities  and  counties  from  which  pupils  were  received  from  the  opening  of  the 
Institution  till  30th  September,  1903. 


County  or  city. 


District  of  Algoma  . 

City  of  Belleville  

County  of  Brant  . . . 

City  of  Brantford .  . . 

County  of  Bruce  

'*  Carleton  . 
'  Dufferin  . 
"  Dundas.., 
"        Durham  . 

"  Elgin  

'*  Essex  

"  Frontenac 
**  Glengarry 
"  Grenville 
"  Grey   

City  of  Guelph  

S  B. 


male. 

'3 

D 

o 
Eh 

4 

4 

8 

3 

1 

4 

7 

7 

14 

15 

10 

25 

8 

11 

19 

2 

1 

3 

2 

1 

3 

3 

3 

6 

4 

4 

8 

6 

6 

12 

10 

20 

30 

5 

2 

7 

8 

1 

9 

2- 

2 

4 

9 

12 

21 

4 

3 

7 

County  or  city. 


County  of  Haldimand 
Halton    . . . 

City  of  Hamilton  

County  of  Hastings. . 

"        Huron  ,  

Ci'y  of  Kingston  

County  of  Kent   . 

' '        Lambton  . . 

"  Leeds   

Lanark.... 

"  Lennox   

"  Lincoln  

City  of  London  

District  of  Nipissing  . 
County  of  Middlesex. . 
District  of  Muskoka  . . 


IS 

s 

Is 

C 

4 

5 

9 

6 

3 

9 

13 

18 

31 

5 

4 

9 

10 

10 

20 

7 

4 

11 

9 

5 

14 

14 

5 

19 

13 

4 

17 

2 

4 

6 

4 

1 

5 

3 

3 

6 

10 

9 

19 

4 

3 

7 

9 

12 

21 

3 

3 
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VII. — Cities  and  counties  from  which  pupils  were  received  from  the  opening  of  the 
Institution  till  30th  September,  1903.— Concluded. 


County  or  city. 


County  of  Norfolk   , 

'■  Northumberland 

"        Ontario  ...  . 

City  of  Ottawa  

County  of  (Oxford  

Peel  

Perth  

"  Peterborough  ., 
"        Prince  Edward. 

"  Prescott  

"        R  nfrew  

'*  Russ«>ll   

City  of  St.  Catharines  

"     St  Thomas  

"      Stratford  , 

C  junty  of  Simcue  


County  or  city. 


County  of  Stormont   . . 

City  of  Toronto  

County  of  Victoria  

"        Waterloo  . . . 

Welland  ,  . . 
"  Wellington 
"        Went  worth  . 
York  

*  Province  of  Quebec. . 

*  North- West  Territory 

*  United  States  

*  British  Columbia  

*  Manitoba  

Total  


9 

a 

eS 
-f» 

to 


o 
H 



5 

5 

53 

36 

89 

8 

2 

10 

10 

4 

14 

a 

V 

A 
t 

lit 

10 

8 

18 

8 

8 

16 

18 

16 

34 

4 

1 

5 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

433 

334 

767 

*  On  pjyment. 


VIIL — Cities  and  counties  from  which  pupils  were  received  who  were  in  residence  on 

30th  September,  1903. 


County  or  city 


District  of  Algoma  . . . 

City  of  Belleville  

County  of  Brant   

City  of  Brantford  , 

County  of  Bruce  

Carleton.  . 

*'        Dufferin  . . . 

"  Dundas.... 

"        Durham  . . . 
Elgin   

"  Kisaex-  

"  Frontenac 

"        Crlengarry  . 

*'        (^renville  . . 

"  Grey  

City  of  Guelph  . 
County  of  Haldimand 
Haliburton 
Halton  .... 

City  of  Hamilton  

County  of  Hastings . . . 

Huron  

City  of  Kingston  

County  of  Kent 

"        Lambton  . . 

"  Leeds  

'*  Lanark  

"        Lennox  . . . 

"  Lincolon... 

City  of  London  

City  of  Woodstock  

County  of  Middlesex  . 


2 
2 
1 

1  !  2 


County  or  city. 


District  of  Muskoka  

"  Nipissing  

County  r>f  Norfolk  

"        Northumberland  . 

Ontario   

City  of  Ottawa  

County  of  Oxford  

Peel  

Perth  

"        Peterborough  ... 
Prince  Edward. . . 

'  •  Prescott  

"        Renfrew   ... 

*'        Rus-sell.  .... 

City  of  St.  Catharine?  

"     St.  Thomas  

"  Stratford  

County  of  Simcoe  

"  Stormont,   

<"ity  f  f  Toronto  

County  of  Victoria  

"  Waterloo  

Welland  

"  Wellington   

"  Wentworth  

York  

British  Columbia  

Quebec  

Manitoba  


Total. 
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Maintenance  Expenditure  for  the  year  ending  30  September,  1903,    compared  with  the 

preceding  year. 


Medicine  and  medical  comforts    . . . 

Butcher's  meat,  fish  and  fowl   

Flour,  bread  and  biscuits  

Butter  and  lard  

General  groceries  

Fruit  and  vegetables  

Bedding,  clothing  and  shoes  

Fuel,  -  Wood,  coal  and  gas   

Light,— Electric  and  gas   

Laundry,  soap  and  cleaning  

Furniture  and  furnishings  

Farm  and  garden — Feed  and  fodder 

Repairs  and  alterations  

Advertising,    printing,  stationery 

postage   .  . . . . 

Books,  apparatus  and  appliances. . . 
Miscellaneous, — unenumerated  . . . . 

Pupils  sittings  at  churches  

Rent  of  hydrants    

Extra  water  supply  

Salaries  and  wages  


and 


30  September,  1902,  average 
number  of  pupiU  111. 


30  September,  1903,  average 
number  of  pupds  114. 


Total 
Expnndi- 
t\ire 
1902 

Yearly 
cost  per 

pupil 
av.  111. 

Weekly 
cost  per 

pupil 
av.  111. 

Total 
Expendi- 
ture 
1903. 

Yearly 
cost  per 

pupil 
av.  11 4 

Weekly 
cost  per 
pupil 
av.  114. 

$  c. 

$  c 

c. 

m 

• 

$  c 

$  c 

c. 

m 

82  53 

74 

1 

4 

125  fi9 

1 10 

2 

1 

1,612  91 

14  53 

2S 

l,!i6l  4f 

13  70 

26 

5 

520  98 

4  69 

9 

463  81 

4  07 

7 

6 

985  73 

8  88 

17 

1,039  87 

9  )2 

17 

5 

1,391  20 

12  53 

24 

1,233  43 

10  82 

20 

8 

291  22 

2  62 

5 

196  64 

172 

3 

3 

449  93 

4  05 

7 

8 

357  '28 

314 

6 

LOO  tXJ 

1  99 

2 

3 

+   7  9n7  QQ 

Do  ZO 

121 

6 

727  99 

6  56 

12 

6 

735  78 

6  46 

12 

4 

316  86 

2  85 

5 

4 

329  49 

2  89 

5 

5 

504  54 

4  54 

S 

7 

489  35 

4  29 

8 

2 

700  56 

6  31 

12 

1 

560  75 

4  92 

9 

5 

936  85 

8  44 

16 

2 

886  62 

7  78 

14 

9 

643  39 

5  79 

11 

1 

709  93 

6  23 

12 

1,158  45 

10  43 

20 

665  13 

5  83 

11 

2 

1,204  58 

10  85 

20 

8 

1,009  48 

8  85 

17 

200  00 

1  80 

3 

4 

200  00 

175 

3 

1 

160  00 

144 

2 

7 

160  00 

141 

2 

6 

123  08 

110 

2 

287  72 

2  52 

4 

8 

17,080  78 

153  88 

295 

9 

17,070  79 

149  74 

288 

1 

29,227  98 

26^31 

506 

4 

35,291  26 

309  57 

595 

3 

No  coal  owing  to  strike. 


30  September,  1903. 


t  Two  >  ears'  ^ur)ply  paid  this  year 

Certifiml  Correct, 

W.  X.  HOS^IK 
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Pakliamext  Buildings. 

November,  10.  1904. 


Sir, — I  beg  to  transmit  herewith  the  Thirty-third  xinnual  Eeport  upon 
the  Institution  for  the  Instruction  and  Education  of  the  Blind,  at  Brant- 
ford,  for  the  year  ending  30th  September,  1904. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

E.  W.  Bruce  Smith, 

Inspector, 

The  Honorable  J.  E.  Stratton,  M.P.P., 

The  Provincial  Secretary, 
Toronto. 


Parliament  Buildings, 

Toronto,  November,  1904. 

To  Hi.^  Honor  The  Honorable  Wm.   Mortimer  Clark,  etc.,  etc.,  etc., 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

May  It  Please  Your  Honor  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  Thirty-third  Annual  Eeport 
upon  the  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  at  Brantford,  for  the 
year  ending  30th  September,  1904. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Your  Honor's  obedient-  servant, 

J.  E.  Stratton, 

Provincial  Secretary . 
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THE  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

In  submitting  the  thirty-third  annual  report  of  the  Ontario  Institution 
for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  at  Brantford,  I  beg  to  solicit  a  perusal  of  the 
reports  of  the  Principal  and  examiners  for  full  particulars  in  regard  to  the 
management  and  progress  made  by  this  institution  during  the  past  year. 

The  number  in  attendance  varies  but  slightly  from  that  of  last  year. 
The  new  year  of  the  institution  opened  September  28th,  1904,  with  an  attend- 
ance of  104  pupils.  During  the  vacation  considerable  attention  was  given 
to  provide  for  some  much  needed  repairs  and  renovations  in  the  buildings, 
so  that  when  the  pupils  assembled  at  the  commencement  of  the  fall  term 
the  buildings  were  in  a  satisfactory  condition.  In  this  as  in  all  other  public 
institutions  it  is  best  economy  to  watch  carefully  for  the  various  structural 
defects  as  they  appear,  and  have  repairs  promptly  made.  To  secure  this  a 
liberal  appropriation  for  repairs  and  alterations  is  very  desirable.  It  is  now 
more  than  thirty-two  years  since  the  institution  was  completed,  and  in  this 
country  the  life  of  a  building  in  use  that  long  shows  the  marks  of  age  unless 
there  is  constant  and  vigilant  attention  to  repairs  as  soon  as  needed.  The 
roads,  w^alks  and  lawns  have  been  much  improved  during  the  year  so  that 
when  the  seesion  opened  in  September  many  improvements  were  noticeable. 

The  institution  was  regularly  inspected  by  my  predecessor,  and  since  my 
promotion  to  the  inspectorate,  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  making  one  visit 
and  becoming  acquainted  with  the  manner  ,  in  which  the  institution  is  con- 
ducted, and  the  praiseworthy  efforts  which  are  being  made  by  the  Principal 
and  his  staff  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  afflicted  committed  to  their 
care. 

The  St.  Louis  Exposition  this  y?ar  has  afforded  the  world  an  illustration 
of  the  advancement  made  in  providing  educational  facilities  for  the  blind. 
In  addition  to  exhibits  exemplifying  methods  of  teaching  the  Blind,  there 
was  a  large  and  highly  interesting  display  of  the  products  of  pupils  in  dif- 
ferent institutions  throughout  the  world.  Principal  Gardiner  was  present 
at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  at 
St.  Louis  in  July,  and  presented  a  paper,  which  he  has  incorporated  in  his 
annual  report),  as  well  as  furnishing  a  summary  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
association.  From  the  report  of  the  meeting  it  will  be  seen,  where  trade  in- 
dustries are  encouraged  in  training  the  blind,  that  broom-making  is  the 
favorite  employment  in  American  institutions.  Heads  of  New  York  and 
Massachusetts  institutions  have  largely  been  inclined  to  refuse  to  teach  the 
trades  altogether,  claiming  that  the  state  should  merely  provide  a  general 
education  coupled  with  manual  training.  There  seems  a  marked  tendency 
at  present  in  that  direction. 

There  is  cheering  evidence  that  blindness,  so  often  the  result  of  lack  of 
attention  in  early  childhood,  is  gradually  becoming  less  frequent  in  Ontario. 
In  these  days  when  medical  investigation  has  done  so  much  to  seek  out  and 
demonstrate  the  nature  of  first  causes,  and  when  so  much  has  been  ac- 
complished to  familiarize  us  with  causative  relations,  we  can  reasonably 
anticipate  that  efforts  for  the  prevention  of  blindness  will  not  go  unreward- 
erl.  The  care  that  is  now  taken  to  provide  asepsis|,  or  in  plain  terms  the 
diligent  attention  to  secure  as  far  as  possible  absolute  cleanliness,  is  certainly 
becoming  an  important  factor  in  the  prevention  of  the  loss  of  sight.  That 
blindness  is  often  due  to  lack  of  attention  to  the  eyes  in  the  early  days  of 
childhood  is  now  admitted. 

If  we  could  arouse  full  knowledge  by  evervone  of  the  importance  of 
having  the  eyes  of  infants  and  children  faithfully  looked  after  and  diligently 
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treated  whenever  there  is  the  slightest  appearance  of  secretion  or  other  indi- 
cation of  inflanimatorj'  action,  much  more  would  be  accomplished.  The  time 
for  this  much  needed  attention  is  from  the  moment  of  birth  until  the  age  of 
childhood  is  passed.  But  it  is  particularly  to  infantile  ophthalmia  that 
attention  needs  to  be  directed.  If  the  people  generallj'  became  aware  of  how 
blindness  in  a  large  measure  might  be  prevented  one  of  the  best  blessings 
of  this  new  century  might  be  along  this  line  to  prevent  a  most  distressing 
affliction.  I  have  thought  the  Provincial  Board  of  Health  might  with 
great  advantage  to  the  general  public  take  this  matter  up  and  in  some  way 
assist  in  bringing  directly  home  to  the  people  a  knowledge  of  the  importance 
of  strict  attention  to  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  eyes  in  infancy  and 
childhood. 

Not  manj^  years  ago  smallpox  was  known  to  be  a  cause  of  blindness,  and 
the  history  of  many  epidemics  of  that  loathsome  disease  records  many  in- 
stances where  loss  of  sight  was  a  distressing  sequela.  Since  vaccination  has 
become,  imperative  the  number  of  cases  of  smallpox  is  not  only  greatly 
lessened,  but  where  the  disease  does  occur  in  spite  of  vaccination  the  symp- 
toms are  so  much  modified  that  the  instances  of  blindness  following  the 
disease  are  becoming  much  less  frequent. 

^Ve  have  therefore  reason  to  hope  that  along  the  lines  of  prevention 
much  will  yet  be  accomplished.  In  nearly  every  instance  where  blindness  in 
childhood  is  traceable  to  inflammatory  conditions  the  neglect  ig  in  the  home, 
and  the  mistake  there  made  is  in  regarding  as  a  slight  and  trifling  ailment  a 
condition  which  if  allowed  to  go  unchecked  may  result  in  depriving  an 
innocent  child  of  one  of  the  greatest  gifts  to  humanity.  If  parents  and 
teachers  will  recognize  that  blindness  may  often  be  prevented,  and  that  no 
affection  of  the  eye  or  its  membranes  in  early  childhood  can  with  safety  be 
neglected,  we  shall  do  much  to  lessen  the  frequency  of  the  affliction.  We 
have  reason  for  encouragement  with  the  progress  that  has  been  made,  for 
there  are  certainly  fewer  blind  children  in  Ontario  to-day  than  there  were 
twenty  years  ago.  Much  however  remains  to  be  accomplished  in  appreciating 
the  utmost  importance  of  early  attention  to  even  the  mildest  forms  of  eye 
affections  in  early  childhood. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  expenditures  for  maintenance  at  Brant- 
ford  Institution  for  the  Blind  contract  so  favorably-  with  similar  institutions 
in  other  countries,,  and  it  is  very  -satisfactory  to  know  that  the  general  man^ 
agement  during  the  past  year,  as  may  be  learned  from  a  perusal  of  the 
pages  of  this  report,  has  been  so  satisfactory. 

My  visit  of  inspection  impressed  me  with  the  conviction  that  as  the 
work  of  the  institution  is  so  largely  educational  it  might  be  of  great  advant- 
asre  to  have  at  least  a  greater  part  of  the  inspection  come  under  the  Educa- 
tion Department.    I  therefore  beg  to  submit  this  suggestion  for  consideration. 

PRINCIPAL'S  REPORT. 

R.  W.  Bruce  Smith,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Inspector: 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  mv  Report  for  the  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1904. 

Referring  to  the  Report  which  I  prepared  for  the  Inspector's  considera- 
tion a  year  ago,  you  will  observe  that  the  provision  of  suitable,  remunera- 
tive employment  for  the  Blind  was  a  prominent  topic.  That  question  has 
not  been  solved,  and  its  urgency  is  my  excuse  for  reverting  to  it  at  con- 
siderable length  in  this  Report. 
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The  St.  Louis  Coxventiox. 

Pursuant  to  instructions,  I  attended  the  Seventeenth  Biennial  Conven- 
tion of  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  held  in  the 
Hall  of  Congresses,  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  July  20- 
2Z,  1904.  The  place  of  meeting  was  a  portion  of  the  new  buildings  of  the 
Washington  University,  temporarily  used  for  Exposition  purposes.  I  went 
to  St.  Louis  a  couple  of  days  in  advance  of  the  opening  of  the  convention, 
and  utilized  the  time  in  a  general  study  of  the  exhibits,  with  particular 
attention  to  the  Education  building,  a  corner  of  which  was  set  apart  for  the 
exemplification  of  methods  of  teaching  the  Blind,  and  for  the  display  of  the 
products  of  Schools  for  the  Blind. 

The  Missouri  School,  which  is  located  at  1827  Morgan  street,  St.  Louis/, 
showed  pipe  and  reed  organs,  a  piano  and  specimens  of  music  written  in  the 
American  Braille  system ;  mattresses  stuffed  with  cotton ;  broom  corn  and  an 
inexpensive  machine  for  the  manufacture  of  brooms ;  sewing  machines. 
Kindergarten  tables  and  chairs,  a  brass  relief  map  of  the  Fair  grounds, 
spelling  papers,  specimens  of  Braille  writing,  Kindergarten  products, 
specimens  of  sewing  and  knitting,  embroidered  underclothing,  brooms  and 
whisks. 

The  Portugal  Schools,  located  at  Lisbon  and  Oporto,  contributed  a 
collection  of  very  neat  small  baskets  made  of  willow  and  cane ;  a  steno- 
graphical  method  for  the  Blind  and  a  dotted  alphabet  following  the  general 
outlines  of  the  Roman  alphabet,  to  be  read  with  the  eyes  or  fingers. 

The  Kentucky  Institution,  situated  at  Louisville,  showed  the  products 
of  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  in  Xew  York  Point ;  maps  of 
the  continents;  brooms,  whisks,  fancy  baskets.  Kindergarten  products,  bead 
work,  fan^,  small  mattresses,  baby  clothes,  cane  chair  work,  and  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  carpenter  work. 

The  Ohio  Institution,  Columbus,  showed  some  good  specimens  of  types 
writing. 

The  Illinois  Institution,  Jacksonville,  showed  a  bench,  vise  and  other 
appliances  for  carpenter  work,  with  towel  rollers,  shelves  and  other  pro- 
ducts; also  clay  and  raffia  from  the  Kindergarten;  mats,  sewing,  knitted 
and  crochet  work. 

The  Massachusetts  School  and  Perkins  Institution,  South  Bostouj, 
showed  photographs  of  the  buildings  and  classes,  outline  maps,  wood  work, 
knitted  and  crochet  products. 

The  New  York  Institution  showed  small  baskets,  netted  goods,  etc. 

The  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Overbrook,  showed  photographs  of  the 
new  buildings. 

A  Chicago  manufacturing  firm  had  a  display  of  globes,  desks  and 
chairs. 

These  exhibits  were  not  very  attractively  arranged,  nor  were  they  as 
extensive  as  might  have  been  expected  with  the  wide  area  to  draw  from. 
But  the  general  educational  exhibits  from  the  several  States,  and  from 
many  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  would  require  weeks  to  examine  and 
many  pages  to  describe. 

The  programme  of  the  Convention  was  as  follows  : 

Wednesday,  Julv  20,  9.30  a.  m. — Addresses  of  welcome.  Hon.  D.  P. 
Francis,  President  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition;  Judge  J.  H. 
Hawthorne,  of  the  Missouri  State  Commission;  Hon.  W.  T.  Carrington, 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  of  Missouri:  Dr.  H.  M.  Post,  of  the 
Board  of  Managers  of  the  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind. 
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Addresses,  by  John  E.  Raj',  President  of  the  Association,  and  others. 

Transaction  of  Business.  Eeport  of  Special  Committee  on  Exhibits  at 
the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  S.  M.  Green,  Chairman. 

Eeport  of  Executive  Committee,  AVm.  B.  Wait,  Chairman. 

Paper.  "Discipline;  Should  it  be  for  Restraint  or  for  Development?" 
Eev.  Gr.  L.  Smead,  Ohio.      General  Discussion. 

Thursday,  Jul}'  21,  9.30  a.  m. — Transaction  of  Business.  Report  of  the 
Treasurer,  W.  L.  Walker,  South  Carolina.  Report  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Congressional  Legislation  Relating  to  the  Higher  Education  of 
the  Blind.  J.  T.  Rucker,  Chairman. 

Paper.  "What  Occupations  will  Provide  a  livelihood  for  the  Young 
Men  and  Young  Women  who  Outgrow  the  School?"  ''How  Can  the 
Physique  of  those  who  are  Naturally  Indisposed  to  take  Adequate  Exercise 
Best  be  Improved?"    H.  F.  Gardiner,  Brantford.  Discussion. 

Friday,  Juh'  22,  9.30  a.  m.- — Transaction  of  Business. 

Paper,  ''Free  Education  for  the  Blind;  its  Dangers:  the  Remedy."  H. 
L.  Piner,  Texas.  Discussion. 

Paper.  ''The  Course  of  Study;  the  Articulation  of  the  Literary,  Musi- 
cal and  Industrial  Departments."    Lapier  Williams,  Kansas.  Discussion. 

Election  of  Officers. 

Adjournment. 

The  distinguished  gentlemen  who  were  on  the  programme  for  addresses 
of  welcome  were  conspicuous  by  their  absence,  but  their  work  was  satisfac- 
torily performed  by  a  substitute  in  the  person  of  a  St^  Louis  teacher,  and 
President  Ray  replied  appropriately.  Rev.  Mr.  Smead's  paper  on  Discipline 
was  carefully  prepared  and  well  delivered,  but  as  the  meeting  had  opened 
long  after  the  advertised  hour,  and  the  time  for  adjournment  had  long 
passed,  there  was  no  discussion  upon  it. 

At  Thursday's  session  the  Report  of  the  Committee  upon  Higher  Edu- 
cation contained  a  draft  of  a  Bill  to  provide  that  qualified  students  between 
the  ages  of  21  and  25  should  be  provided  with  scholarships,  at  the  expense 
of  the  nation^,  to  enable  them  to  pursue  their  studies.  There  was  no  dissent 
from  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  but  different  opinions  were  presented  with 
regard  to  the  proper  ages  for  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  course,  some 
uro'ing  that  the  scholarship  might  be  granted  to  youths  under  21,  and 
others  declaring  that  men  of  35  or  40  should  not  be  shut  out.  Finally  it  was 
decided  to  leave  discretionary  power  as  to  verbal  changes  in  the  hands  of  the 
Committee. 

Before  reading  my  Paper,  to  which  the  Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee  had  appended  such  a  formidable  title,  I  made  a  few  introductory 
remarks,  expressing  my  regret  that  it  had  been  decided  on  the  previous  day 
not  to  have  the  proceedings  reported  by  shorthand,  and  my  disappointment 
that  there  had  been  no  dfscussion  upon  Rev.  Mr,  Smead's  Paper.  One  topic 
referred  to  in  that  Paper  was  the  behavior  of  blind  pupils  at  table,  and  I 
would  have  liked  to  know  whether  the  practice  in  the  democratic  L^nited 
States  was  for  the  teachers  to  eat  at  the  same  tables  as  the  pupils,  thus 
affording  opportunity  for  instruction  in  table  manners.  My  own  Paper,  I 
said,  was  inquisitive  rather  than  instructive,  and  it  would  hardly  be  profit- 
able to  read  it  unless  it  provoked  discussion  and  elicited  information  from 
men  with  more  knowledge  and  experience  than  I  possessed.  As  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill  said  about  Mr.  Gladstone,  I  was  ''Old  Man  in  a  Hurry," 
and  I  wanted  to  learn  all  about  thp  management  of  the  Blind  in  the  shortest 
possible  time.    I  then  read  as  follows  : 
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"Employment  for  the  Blind — iMrRovED  Physique. 
''By  H.  F.  Gardixer,  Brantford,  Ontario. 

"Appended  to  the  notice  of  this  convention,  sent  me  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Executive  Committee,  was  a  request  that  I  should  mention  any  topic 
I  would  like  to  have  considered.  I  replied  that  I  was  anxious  to  learn 
about  employments  that  would  provide  a  livelihood  for  the  young  men 
and  young"  women  who  pass  through  the  school  for  the  Blind ;  also  I  wanted 
to  find  the  best  way  to  improve  the  physique  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  are 
indisposed  to  take  proper  exercise.  The  Chairman  thereupon  asked  me  to 
prepare  a  few  lines  which  would  introduce  these  subjects  for  discussion. 

"T  was  aware,  from  reading  the  reports  of  previous  Conventions,,  that 
these  topics  were  by  no  means  new.  They  had  been  quite  fully  discussed, 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  by  gentlemen  whose  experience  qualified  them 
to  give  valuable  information ;  yet  it  was  not  to  be  assumed  that  the  last  word 
had  been  spoken.  I  could  not  glean  from  any  of  the  reports  on  the  shelves 
of  the  Ontario  Institution  for  the  Blind  that  the  problem  of  profitable 
employment  for  the  Blind  had  been  solved ;  nor  that  a  sure  method  had  been 
found  to  give  rosy  cheeks  and  an  erect  carriage  to  a  lazy,  listless  or  anemic 
youth. 

"In  the  Institution  at  Brantford,  Ontario,  the  boys  are  taught,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  usual  literary  subjects,  music|.  piano-tuning%  willow  basket- 
making,  cane  chair-seating,  hammock-netting  and  the  making  of  horse-nets. 
The  girls  are  taught  music,  knitting,  crocheting,  hand  and  machine  sewing, 
netting  and  bead-work;  and  there  is  a  small  class  in  domestic  science. 

"There  are  a  few  ex-pupils  of  the  Institution  who  have  made,  and  are 
makinpj,  a  decent  living  at  the  basket  trade,  but  the  general  impression 
seems  to  be  that  there  is  little  or  no  profit  in  it,  on  account  of  the  competi- 
tion of  veneer  baskets  made  by  machinery,  chip  baskets  made  by  the  Indians 
and  willow  baskets  made  by  sighted  labor  in  factories.  For  cane-seating 
there  is  little  demand  in  the  way  of  repairs,  old  chairs  being  provided  with 
perforated  wooden  seats  at  smaller  cost  than  that  of  cane. 

"These  circumstances  have  tended  to  popularize  piano-tuning  to  such 
an  extent  that,  if  the  pupils  of  the  0.  I.  B.  were  allowed  absolute  choice 
of  their  occupations,  the  willow  and  cane  shop  would  be  deserted,  and  we 
would  be  compelled  to  provide  a  dozen  more  pianos  for  tuning  instruction 
and  practice,  which  in  turn  would  necessitate  a  considerable  addition  to  our 
already  overcrowded  buildings.  Pupils  are  so  persistent  in  their  applica- 
tions for  instruction  in  tuning*  that  I  fear  some  who  are  not  qualified  by 
nature  to  succeed  in  that  trade  are  wasting  their  time  at  it,  to  the  negl'^^ct 
of  things  that  might  be  of  real  U3e  to  them.  They  get  through  with^the 
literarj'  curriculum  in  a  few  years-,  and  as  the  limitation  of  the  number  of 
pianos  makes  it  impracticable  for  any  one  pupil  to  work  at  either  piano 
practice  or  piano  tunins"  more  than  three  hours  per  day,  there  is  too  much 
loafini?  about  the  premises,  to  the  detriment  of  mind  and  body.  A  boy 
with  his  sight  spends  five  years  in  learning  a  trade,  and  works  in  a  shop  nine 
or  ten  hours  each  day.  How  manv  years  should  it  require  for  a  blind  boy 
to  learn  the  same  or  a  similar  trade,  when  he  works  at  it  only  two  or  three 
hours  per  day?  The  average  boy  at  school  or  college  is  in  a  hurry  to  get 
throug-h,  so  that  he  can  begin  to  earn  money.  Possiblv  the  bov  in  the 
Blind  Institution  reasons  that  he  will  not  be  able  to  make  a  mu^h  better 
living  after  he  acquires  his  trade  than  he  is  getting  in  the  school,  free  of 
cost  to  himself  or  his  relatives:  therefore-  why  should  he  be  anxious  to 
graduate  ? 
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"Theu  there  is  to  be  considered  the  danger  of  overcrowding  the  market 
for  tuners.  In  Canada  we  have  had  several  years  of  great  prosperity,  and 
the  piano  factories  have  been  working  full  time,  but  in  the  years  of  depres- 
sion, which  experience  teaches  us  to  expect,  there  will  naturally  be  a  curtail- 
ment in  this  industry,  and  many  piano-tuners  will  be  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment.   Happy  will  be  the  man  who  has  another  string  to  his  bow. 

''In  my  brief  experience  of  a  single  session  as  Principal  of  the  Ontario 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  I  have  observed  that  the  hope  of  immediate  per- 
sonal profit  is  the  greatest  incentive  to  industry.  It  is  the  custom  with  us 
to  permit  the  pupils  to  sell  hammocks,  horse-nets,  knitted  goods  and  bead- 
work,  they  paying  for  the  materials,  and  thus  many  of  them  obtain  their 
pocket-money.  Some  of  the  young  men  wished  to  tune  pianos  in  the  city 
for  pay,  but  that  I  would  not  permit,  for  the  reason  that  the  pupils,,  boarded 
and  lodged  at  Government  expense,  should  not  be  allowed  to  take  work  and 
wages  away  from  tax-paying  residents  of  the  city  who  have  themselves 
and  their  families  to  support.  The  products  of  work  in  the  basket  shop  and 
sewing  room  are  the  property  of  the  Institution.  Our  boys  therefore 

prefer  hammock-making  to  basket-making  and  our  girls  like  the  knitting 
room  better  than  the  sewing  room. 

"From  the  reports  of  several  Institutions  in  the  United  States  I  gather 
that  broom-making  is  a  favorite  occupation.  In  Ontario  we  would  have 
to  import  the  broom-corn  (free  of  duty),  and  to  compete  against  factories 
employing  sighted  labor  as  well  as  against  prison-made  brooms.  Never- 
theless, one  man,  who  has  very  little  sight,  reports  to  me  that  he  makes 
a  plain  living  for  himself  and  his  wife  by  the  manufacture  of  brooms 
in  his  own  house,  most  of  which  are  sold  in  his  immediate  neighborhood. 
I  would  be  glad  to  learn  how  much  an  industrious  man  can  earn  at  this 
trade. 

''Mr.  AY.  Martin,  Manager  of  the  Eoyal  Blind  Asylum,  Edinburgh, 
in  his  Paper  on  'Industrial  Employment  for  the  Blind,'  (1902),  recom- 
mends the  manufacture  of  bedding — mattresses,  pillows  etc.,  of  hair,  wool, 
cotton,  grass,  fibre,  feathers — ;  basket-making,  cane-seating,  rope  and  twine 
spinning,  net-making,  brush-making,  mat-making,  cork  fenders  and  cush- 
ions, weaving  of  rough  carpets  and  bed-covers,  sewing  of  sacks,  straw  bottle- 
covers,  wood-cutting,  knitting  and  sewing.  Some  of  the  trades  which  are 
fairly  remunerative  in  Britain  might  not  be  suitable  for  this  continent, 
and  I  have  referred  to  the  above  list  with  the  hope  of  getting  the  results  of 
American  experience  regarding  the  several  items. 

''Coming  to  the  second  branch  of  my  subject,  the  improvement  of  the 
physique  and  carriage  of  the  pupils,  I  have  been  much  interested  in  the 
references  to  dancing  and  military  drill  which  I  found  in  reports  of  former 
Conventions,  and  I  would  be  grateful  for  further  information  on  these 
lines.  AVe  have  at  Brantford  a  fairly  well  furnished  gymnasium  on  the 
boys'  side  of  the  building,  which  is  used  at  stated  periods  by  the  girls.  But 
this  of  itself  is  not  sufficient .  Pupils  huddle  about  the  steam-coils  in  winter 
when  the  temperature  in  the  building  is  65  to  TO  degrees,  preferring  an  excess 
of  artificial  heat  to  stirring  their  blood  by  action.  Then  the  drooping  head 
and  groping  walk  require  a  remedy.  What  shall  it  be?  From  the  depth  of 
my  inexperience  I  respectfully  present  these  inquiries." 

Discus siox  ox  the  Paper. 

James  T.  Pucker,  Principal  of  the  West  Virginia  School  for  the  Deaf 
and  Blind,  opened  the  discussion,  referring  to  the  advantages  of  life  in  the 
open  a^'r  and  mentioning  a  book  .which  described  the  Japanese  system  of  phy- 
sical training. 
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Lapier  Williams,  Superintendent  of  the  Kansas  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  suggested  that  the  construction  and  location  of  the  buildings  could  be 
made  to  solve  the  exercise  problem.  At  the  Kansas  Institution  the  pupils 
had  to  walk  a  considerable  distance  from  the  living  house  to  the  school 
house,  in  all  weathersi,  and  thus  both  motion  and  fresh  air  were  obtained.  He 
was  not  sure  that  it  was  the  proper  duty  of  an  educational  institution  to  teach 
trades,  but  of  all  other  trades  for  the  Blind  he  preferred  broom-making. 

George  S.  Wilson,  Superintendent  of  the  Indiana  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  thought  that  a  great  object  of  our  institutions  should  be  to  make  the 
Blind  fit  to  mingle  with  the  world  at  large.  He  allowed  great  libertj'  of 
individual  action,  such  as  pupils  going  alone  upon  the  streets,  as  a  means 
of  developing  courage  to  confront  all  classes  of  people.  He  regarded  the 
ability  to  sell  brooms  and  other  things  as  more  valuable  than  the  ability  to 
make  them. 

A  delegate  from  Mississippi  spoke  on  the  teaching  of  tuning,  holding  that 
only  selected  pupils  should  be  permitted  to  learn  that  trade. 

C.  K.  Showalter,  Superintendent  of  the  AVisconsin  School  for  the  Blind, 
Janesville,  told  of  a  workshop  for  the  adult  blind  that  had  been  established 
in  Milwaukee,  where  basket-making  is  the  chief  industry.  The  workers  are 
not  boarded.  Their  wages  are  paid  weekly.  The  Superintendent  does  the 
buying*  and  selling.  A  market  has  been  found  and  more  goods  could  be  sold 
than  can  be  produced.  The  men  earn  So  to  |6  per  week.  Mr.  Showalter 
said  that  after  a  course  in  manual  training  it  was  easy  to  learn  a  trade.  He 
tried  to  keep  his  pupils  in  health  by  "fLeld-work,'*  foot-racing,  jumping, 
throwing  the  discus,  and  a  species  of  football.  The  girls  who  had  some  sight 
played  Oasket-ball  and  croquet.  The  social  side  of  life  should  be  developed. 
He  recommended  carpet-weaving  as  a  proper  industry  for  boys  and  girls — 
using  the  hand-loom.  They  had  made  nice  rugs  from  old  ingrain  and  rag 
oarpets. 

M.  Anagnos.,  Director  of  the  Massachusetts  School  and  Perkins  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind,  South  Boston,  made  a  feeling  reference  to  the  late  Mr. 
iDymond,  whom  he  had  met  at  many  conventions,  and  paid  a  neat  compliment 
to  Mr.  Dymond's  successor.  The  hrst  Blind  Institutions  in  America,  Mr. 
Anagnos  said,  at  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia,,  were  industrial. 
Experienced  teachers  were  brought  from  Scotland,  and  a  long  list  of  trades 
was  tried.  Basket-making  was  thoroughly  tried  in  New  York  in  the  forties 
and  was  found  unprofitable  and  abandoned.  The  experience  of  Massachu- 
setts and  Pennsylvania  was  similar.  It  was  revived  in  I8T8  in  the  Ontario 
school,  the  Trades  Instrutor  there  having  adopted  models  for  the  baskets,  the 
willow  being  grown  cheaply  on  the  Institution  farm  and  the  protective  tariff 
then  adopted  ensuring  a  good  price.  But  the  Convention  had  heard  to-day 
that  the  basket  trade  in  Canada  was  going  through  the  same  experience  which 
it  had  previously  encountered  in  the  States  he  had  named.  Nor  is  broom- 
making  a  trade  at  which  a  large  percentage  of  the  workers  can  support  them- 
selves. The  west  has  some  advantage  over  the  east  in  the  purchase  of  the 
corn,  having  fewer  commissions  to  pay.  Boston  cannot  make  profit  in  this 
manufacture,  and  generally  there  is  more  to  be  made  in  selling  brooms  than 
in  making  them.  Yery  few  of  the  blind  in  Europe  are  self-supporting. 
Three-fourths  of  them  are  paupera,  some  earn  a  part  of  their  living,  and  two- 
thirds  are  supplied  by  alms.  In  Germany  and  Italy  the  making  of  baskets 
is  profitable,  but  not  in  Canada  or  the  United  States.  Baskets  are  used  for 
many  purposes  in  the  European  countries,  where  the  people  are  far  less 
wasteful  than  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  He  (Mr.  Anagnos)  had  visited 
nearly  all  the  Blind  Institutions  in  Europe  and  he  had  collected  a  library 
of  2,000  volumes  in  19  languages  relating  to  the  Blind,  so  he  spoke  with 
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knowleclg^e  when  he  said  that  no  countrj^  could  compare  with  America,  in- 
cluding Canada  (cheers),  in  its  methods  of  dealing  with  the  Blind.  Yet  30 
per  cent,  of  those  who  went  through  the  Massachusetts  school  were  incapable 
of  earning  a  living.  He  agreed  with  the  idea  that  only  selected  candidates 
should  be  permitted  to  study  tuning  in  schools  for  the  Blind,  men  of  good 
morals,  intelligence,  address,  deportment  and  mechanical  skill.  A  fellow 
with  bad  habits,  such  as  chewing  tobacco,  would  disgust  patrons  and  harm  the 
prospects  of  deserving  blind  tuners.  The  250  pianos  owned  by  the  city  of 
Boston  were  tuned  by  the  graduates  of  the  School  for  the  Blind.  Mr.  Anag- 
nos  closed  a  most  interesting  address  by  a  description  of  manual  training 
and  its  benefits. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wait  the  discussion  was  closed  and  the  Report  on 
Congressional  Legislation  was  taken  up. 

Should  Trades  be  Taught? 

On  Friday,  in  the  discussion  of  Mr.  Lapier  Williams'  Paper  on  "The 
Course  of  Study;  the  Articulation  of  the  Literary,  Musical  and  Industrial 
Departments,"  Mr.  Wait,  of  the  New  York  City  Institution,  was  the  prin- 
cipal speaker.  He  took  very  strong  ground  against  teaching  trades  in  Blind 
Schools,  affirming  thai  the  blind  youth  should  be  given  the  same  kind  of 
education  as  their  seeing  brothers  and  sisters,  and  then  left  to  find  their  voca- 
tions. In  the  New  YorK  Institution,  he  said,  manual  training  was  given,  but 
trades  were  not  taught.  When  the  idea  of  educating  the  Blind  was  taken 
up  in  AmericPs,  about  the  year  I83c5,  the  present  system  of  free  education  for 
all  the  people  had  not  been  introduced.  There  was  an  educated  class,  but  the 
prevailing  notion  was  that  the  poor  should  work,  not  read.  Thence  cam^ 
the  workshop  plan,  which  had  not  been  very  successful  anywhere,  and  which 
he  had  managed  to  Q;et  rid  of  in  his  school.  The  seeing  boy  is  not  expected  to 
learn  a  trade  whil-^  pursuing  his  literary  course.  Why  should  more  be 
required  of  the  blind  than  of  those  who  can  see?  Mr.  Wait  criticized  the 
mercenary  spirit  <?3veloped  by  permitting  pupils  to  earn  money  for  them- 
selves, and  did  not  oelieve  that  the  incentive  of  immediate  personal  profit 
should  be  relied  upnii  to  any  extent  to  make  pupils  industrious. 

I  ventured  tv  suggest  that  the  obligation  of  each  generation  to  earn  its 
own  living  was  as  oinding  in  1904  as  it  was  in  1833.  Take  two  boys,  one  witi 
si.o'ht,  and  the  Cyther  without.  They  have  equally  good  school  training,  and 
at  the  age  of  eighteen  they  both  leave  school.  One  can  find  a  place  and  pay 
m  a  factory  as  an  apprentice,  in  a  store  where  he  can  learn  the  mercantile 
business,  or  on  a  farm.  The  other,  if  applying  for  such  situations,  will 
told  that  he  would  be  in  the  way ;  that  there  were  always  plenty  of  boys 
be  had  who  could  see.  Must  that  boy  become  a  peddler  or  a  beggar?  If 
he  did  not  learn  a  trade  in  his  school,  how  and  where  could  he  learn  it  at  all? 

Mr.  Wait  replied  that  the  underlying  fallacy  in  the  illustration  consist- 
ed in  the  fact  that  blind  boys  were  debarred  by  nature  from  success  in  any 
of  the  occupations  mentioned. 

I  was  indebted  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  M.  Green,  of  the  Missouri  School 
the  Blind,  for  many  courtesies,  and  to  other  ladies  and  gentlemen  for  their 
cordinl  welcome  to  a  new  member  of  the  Association. 

The  schools  in  the  following  States  sent  to  the  Convention  from  one  to 
half  a  dozen  representatives  each  :  Alabama,  Arkansas,  California,  Color- 
ado, Connecticut,  Florida,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kentuckv,  Louisiana,  Mar}^- 
]pnd,  Massachusetts,  Minnp?iota.  Missouri,  T^ebraska,  T^ew  York  City,  ISTew 
York  State,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  South  Dakota,,  Virginia, 
Western  Pennsvlvania,  West  Virginia,  Wisconsin,  Kansas,  Tennessee,  Texas, 
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Utah,  and  the  Province  of  Ontario.  Invitations  had  been  sent  to  the  Euro- 
pean schools,  and  courteous  replies  were  received  from  many  of  them,  but 
none  were  represented  except  one  school  in  France,  from  which  a  pupil  and 
teacher  gave  an  illustration  of  a  new  method  of  teaching  Geography;,  Mr. 
Anagnos  acting  as  interpreter. 

Previous  Discussions. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  discussions  at  St.  Louis  could  be  as 
exhaustive  as  some  of  us  desired  to  have  them,  the  attractions  of  the  Exposi- 
tion tending  to  shorten  the  sessions.  I  may  therefore  profitably  append  some 
extracts  which  I  had  copied  from  the  reports  of  previous  conventions,  and 
from  other  works  relating  to  the  Blind,  before  going  to  St.  Louis.  Besides 
the  questions  of  employment  and  physical  culture,  the  establishment  of  in- 
dustrial "homes"  for  the  adult  blind  will  be  alluded  to — a  subject  upon  which 
the  Inspector  made  a  recommendation  one  year  ago.  Said  Mr.  Edw^ard  E. 
Allen,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Philadelphia  : 

"Nothing  begets  pity  like  blindness,  and  as  the  parents  of  a  blind  child 
often  blame  themselves  for  its  condition!,  they  often  outdo  themselves  in  en- 
deavors to  make  up  to  it  what  they  consider  it  to  have  lost.  More  often 
than  not,  therefore,  such  a  child  is  petted,  coddled,  humored  in  everything, 
and  spoiled.  If  there  are  other  children,  these  are  taught  to  give  up  even 
their  own  rights  to  the  supposed  rights  of  the  blind  member  of  the  family. 
Such  a  child  usually  acquires  ugly  and  disagreeable  habits  of  body  and  equal- 
ly unpleasing  habits  of  mind.  But  more  than  all  else  harmful  in  its  effects 
is  the  habit  of  sloth  and  inaction  which  this  very  care  fosters.  A  child  with 
this  habit  firmly  fixed  upon  him  is  doomed  to  a  life  of  unhappiness  and  fail- 
ure;  his  existence  is  a  curse  to  himself  and  his  friends.  Body  and  mind  re- 
act upon  each  other;  and  if  a  child  knows  nothing  of  the  activities  of  child- 
hood which  develop  thought  and  invention,  foster  energy,  perseverance  and 
emulation,  how  can  he  be  expected  to  grow  up  like  other  children  and  become 
their  social  equal?  Wise  parents  can  do  much  to  waken  and  direct  the 
natural  energies  and  activities  of  their  blind  child.  But  just  as  physicians 
commonly  prefer  not  to  practice  in  their  own  families  but  to  call  in  other 
physicians,  so  it  is  proper  for  the  parents  of  a  defective  child  to  realize  that 
to  have  special  training  from  outside  for  it  is  generally  the  better  plan.  Ob- 
viously the  care  and  labor  of  training  and  educating  such  a  child  is  enormous- 
ly greater  than  is  that  of  training  and  educating  a  child  who  sees.  It  must 
be  shown  and  taught  the  thousand  little  things  that  the  seeing  child  picks 
\iv  of  itself  through  observation,  imitation  and  constant  practice.  In  a 
school  where  everything  is  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  blindness,  and  where 
discipline,  system,  habits  or  order  and  of  hygiene  are  insisted  upon,  but  above 
all  where  the  blind  child  is  among  his  equals — where  he  is  freed  from  the  de- 
pressing and  degrading  feeling  of  dependence  and  inferiority — there  at  last 
he  is  given  a  chance  to  do  something  and  be  something.  The  average  blind 
child,  who  at  home  is  smothered  with  well-meant  but  pernicious  kindness, 
grows  up  ignorant  of  what  the  world  really  is,  and  when  chance  throws  him 
upon  it  the  revelation  of  the  truth  comes  to  him  as  a  dreadful  shock,  much 
as  it  came  to  blind  Bertha  in  'The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth,'  and  the  parent 
lives  to  moan  as  Caleb  Plummer  did,  'Have  I  deceived  her  from  her  cradle 
but  to  break  her  heart  at  last.' 

"Blind  children  cannot  be  under  traininsr  too  early.  A  kindergarten 
full  of  them  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  -olaces  imaginable ;  delightful  be- 
cause these  little  plants,  that  come  to  it  dwarfed  and  crooked,  soon  grow 
and  straighten  in  the  tonic  atmosphere  of  self-revelation  and  of  natural  activi- 
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ties  released,  guided  and  directed.  The  kindergarten  puts  tlie  child  in  touch 
with  nature  and  adjusts  it  to  all  its  surroundings. 

"Many  of  the  pupils,  especially  the  girls,  go  home  to  become  helpful  in 
the  family,  and  these  live  on  there  as  centres  of  light  and  culture,  and  so 
what  was  once  deemed  a  calamity  may  become  to  the  family  a  blessing  in 
disguise.  It  is  not  because  an  institution  like  this  simply  relieves  human 
suffering,,  but  more  truly  because  it  reveals  the  blind  to  themselves,  develops 
their  capabilities  and  so  puts  them  on  their  feet  again,  that  it  takes  its  place 
among  human  agencies  for  restoring  in  some  measure  to  usefulness  and  ser- 
vice lives  visited  with  affliction  through  human  wrong  or  neglect. 

"In  ancient  times  the  blind  were  so  commonly  forced  to  beggary  that  the 
term  'blind  beggar'  became  proverbial.  In  those  days  of  no  education  and  no 
philanthropy  what  else  could  most  of  them  do  but  beg  ?  And  there  were  such 
numbers  of  them  that  they  fought  for  standing  places  by  church  doors,  and 
competed  with  one  another  for  novel  and  attractive  ways  in  which  to  make 
their  blindness  lucrative. 

'Tn  the  remote  past  there  were  sporadic  cases  of  celebrated  blind  irien 
who  were  self-taught.  We  hear  nothing  about  the  great  mass  of  the  blind. 
But  it  is  known  that  before  attention  was  directed  to  their  condition  and  at- 
tempts made  to  relieve  it  through  education  and  training,  the  great  mass  of 
them  lived,  or  rather  existed  as  best  they  could,  earning  a  precarious  living 
as  beggars,  minstrels  or  mountebanks.  IN'owadays  so  many  of  the  blind  go  out 
i]ito  the  world  and  succeed  quietly  in  it  that  we  still  hear  little  of  the  great 
mass  of  them;  yet  they  are  in  the  world  and  form  an  integral,  useful  part  of 
it.  Taking  into  consideration  what  proportion  of  our  seeing  population 
really  support  themselveq,  and  what  proportion  of  young  men  with  s'ght  vrho 
enter  upon  a  business  career  fail  in  it,  we  are  forced  to  acknowledge  that 
tLe  blind  of  the  nineteenth  century  have  done  well — very  well. 

"Under  elevating  surroundings  and  the  stimuhis  of  education  th^r^  have 
been  blind  people  successful  and  even  eminent  in  almost  eyerj  profession  afid 
occupation  that  could  be  mentioned.  They  have  been  eminent  in  the  minis- 
try, in  the  law,  in  medicine  and  in  science;  thej  have  been  noted  as  travellers, 
boat  builders,  crj'stal  cutters,  sculptors  and  road  builders. 

"In  a  democratic  communitj'  a  common  school  training  is  considered  tho. 
right  of  every  child,  both  for  the  joy  it  brings  to  him  and  because  education 
is  known  to  be  for  the  best  interest  of  society.  In  our  special  schools  for  the 
blind,  the  pupils  are  given  much  more  than  a  common  school  education ;  first 
and  foremost,  they  are  given  a  home  and  careful  home  training  for  nme 
months  of  the  year,  and  in  addition  that  special  instruction  which  will  fit 
them  when  they  leave  the  institution  to  be  self-supporting,  if  they  have  it  in 
them  to  support  themselves. 

^ 'Every  j^ear  manv  a  blind  boy  and  girl  leaves  one  or  another  of  our  In- 
stitutions. 'With  self-respect,  with  proper  views  of  the  dignity  of  labor,  with 
habits  of  industry,  with  good  moral  character,  the  young  blind  person  goes 
out  into  the  world  with  some  chance;,  at  least,  of  success,  and  if  he  have 
friends  to  give  him  a  helping  hand  at  the  outset,  he  may  finally  walk  alone,' 
and  so  fill  his  niche  in  life  and  make  the  world  better  for  his  having  lived 
in  it. 

The  Social  Side. 

"At  the  old  Institution  in  Philadelphia  the  social  life  of  the  pupils  was 
restricted  by  the  lack  of  accommodations.  Here,  however,  the  social  life  is 
wholly  different.  Occasionally  one  cottage  group  is  'at  home'  to  another. 
Teachers  and  officers  are  formally  invited  in.  On  one  occasion  table  games 
are  played.    On  another,  after  a  short  reception,  the  guests  are  conducted  to 
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the  gymnasium,  wliicli  has  now  come  to  be  the  centre  of  the  social  life  of  the 
Institution.  There  such  games  are  played  as  hunting  for  peanut^,  ravelling 
the  spider's  web,  sack  race  and  blindman's  buft;  often  there  is  some  intellec- 
tual guessing  game,  but  always  the  party  ends  with  dancing  and  generally 
with  refreshments.  When  the  pupils  get  up  the  party  they  make  all  arrange- 
ments, providing  both  music  and  refreshments.  Three  or  four  times  a  year 
the  officers  and  teachers  of  each  school  arrange  a  party  in  the  gymnasium, 
but  dancing  has  become  an  established  feature  of  each  one.  From  my  experi- 
ence with  the  blind  in  three  large  Institutions,  especially  those  at  the  Royal 
Normal  College  in  London,  I  am  not  easily  surprised  at  what  blind  children 
can  do,  but  I  have  not  yet  ceased  to  marvel  at  the  readiness  with  which  our 
pupils  have  taken  up  dancing.  All  praise  is  due  to  teachers  and  officers  who 
have  voluntarily  taught  them  and  danced  with  them.  At  such  a  party  as  is 
mentioned  above  each  person  present  is  handed  a  card  bearing  the  order  of 
dances,  written  either  in  ink  or  Braille.  Below  is  given  the  order  of  dances  of 
the  dancing  party  held  by  our  girls  on  the  evening  of  February  15tlx,  1901. 
It  was  the  first  of  many  such  parties,  and  as  the  first  is  worthy  of  record. 


Order  of  Dances. 

1.  Waltz.  1.  Waltz. 

2.  Two-step.  2.  Schottische. 

3.  Schottische.  3.  Two-Stop. 

4.  Plain  Quadrille.  4.  Plain  Quadrille. 

5.  Waltz.  5.  Schottische. 

6.  Polka.  6,  Two-Step, 

7.  Two-step.  7.  Waltz. 


"A  good  thing  must  not  be  overdone  or  it  ceases  to  be  a  good  thing.  We 
have  begun  this  term  by  allowing  the  boys  to  dance  regularly  only  one  even- 
ing a  week,  after  study  hour,  and  the  girls  one  evening,  likewise.  These 
dances  are  informal  and  are  but  fairly  well  attended;  but  the  formal  danc- 
ing parties  are  enthusiastically  attended.  Once  in  a  while  a  few  visitors  are 
brought  in  to  assist.  If  anyone,  not  knowing  himself  to  be  in  a  school  for  the 
blind,  could  come  into  the  gymnasium  while  one  of  our  dances  Tvas  in  full 
swing),  he  would  not  realize  for  some  time  that  many  of  the  dancers  were  blind 
people.  It  is  said  that  dancing  is  magnificent  physical  exercise;  and  when 
it  is  carefully  restricted  and  properly  encouraged  it  is  surely  a  grand  thing 
for  our  pupils,  who  not  only  benefit  by  the  exercise  it  gives  but  also  by  the 
easy  carriage  and  grace  of  movement  it  fosters." 


Physical  Culture. 


A  paper  read  at  the  1890  convention,  by  Mr.  Simpson,  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Institution,  contained  the  following  :  ''A  blind  student,  if  he  is  to  gain 
an  honorable  place  among  scholars,  must  be  exceptionally  strong  in  body  as 
well  as  in  mind.  A  good  gymnasium  would  seem  to  be  a  very  important,  not 
to  sav  indispensable/,  part  of  the  equipment  of  an  Institution  for  the  blind. 
Hardly  second  in  importance  to  the  gymnasium  stand  calisthenics  and  mili- 
tary drill.  But  no  prescribed  form  of  exercise  should  be  allowed  to  take  the 
place  of  the  natural,  spontaneous  play  of  childhood.  Blind  children  should 
be  encouraged  to  take  part,  whenever  possible,  in  the  games  of  their  seeinp: 
companions,  and  should  play  similar  games  among  themselves.  The  joyous 
excitement  of  children  at  play  is  a  sort  of  moral  sunshine  that  cleanses  and 
sweetens  the  whole  nature.  It  is  a  sacred  birthright,  the  loss  of  which  can 
never  be  made  ffood  in  this  life.  All  tendency  to  moving,  and  self-pity, 
should  of  course  be  "promptly  checked.  Our  pupils  should  be  tauos'ht  early  "'"he 
proper  care  and  carriage  of  the  body.    The  lessons  intended  to  effect  this,  that 
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is,  to  establish  habits  of  neatness  and  to  correct  awkward  and  unsightly  move- 
ments, should  be  given  with  the  gentleness  of  a  mother  and  the  strictness 
of  a  drill-master.  Military  drill  and  discipline  for  the  boys,  and  calisthenics 
(and  why  not  dancing?)  for  the  girls,  would  seem  to  be  excellent  means  to 
this  end.  The  blind  especially  should  make  the  maintenance  of  health  a 
religious  duty. 

"Let  us  endeavor  to  instill  into  the  minds  of  our  pupils  a  passion  for  phy- 
sical perfection — to  secure  to  them  the  blessings  of  sound  health,  perfect 
physical  purity,  complete  development,  and  all  possible  grace  of  carriage  and 
address.  Let  us  teach  them  the  old  Greek  love  of  physical  excellence,  and, 
better  still,  true  Christian  reverence  for  the  body  as  a  sacred  temple,  the 
dwelling  place  of  Him  who  'created  man  in  His  own  image.'  " 

Mr.  Hinchee,  of  the  Arkansas  School,  said  :  ''A  teacher  should  point 
with  equal  pride  to  a  splendid  specimen  of  health  and  development,  as  to  one 
who  spends  the  entire  time  in  the  study  and  class-room,  and  at  the  expense 
of  the  body,  gaining  first  place  in  the  class.  How. much  easier  it  is  to  correct 
deformities  when  they  are  young  than  at  any  other  time;,  for  the  muscular 
system  is  then  susceptible  to  exercise,  and  the  form  can  be  made  shapelj'  with 
much  less  effort  than  if  we  wait  until  they  have  attained  their  full  growth. 
If  the  chest  is  weak  and  flat,  or  pigeon-breasted,  now  is  the  time  to  remove  th'e 
defect.  Build  up  the  arms  to  be  strong  and  comely  now;  accustom  the  chest 
and  shoulders  to  their  proper  place,  whatever  their  owner  is  at ;  cover  the  back 
with  full  and  shapely  muscles ;  get  the  feet  used  to  the  work  which  comes  so 
easy  and  natural  to  them,  once  trained  aright ;  and  the  same  boy  who  would 
have  grown  up  half -built,  ungraceful^  and  far  from  strong,  will  now  ripen  in- 
to a  manly,  vigorous,  well-knit  man,  with  sound  mind  and  body, 
familiar  with  the  possibilities  of  that  body,  with  what  is  the  right  use  and 
what  is  the  abuse  of  it,  and  knowing  well  how  to  keep  it  in 
that  condi'uon  which  shall  enable  him  to  accomplish  the  besl 
day's  mental  labor.  And  he  will  be  far  fitter  to  face  the  privations,  anxieties 
and  troubles  of  life  in  the  most  successful  way, 

''As  part  of  the  work  which  can  be  done  outside  of  the  gymnasium,  we 
most  heartily  recommend  militarj'  drill  as  being  one  of  the  best  exercises 
which  can  be  eno-aged  in.  This  exercise  is  not  liable  to  be  overdone,  and 
does  not  bring  into  play  any  very  vigorous  action  of  the  muscles. 
This  is  also  an  exercise  which  addresses  itself  to  the  mind, 
and  while  it  does  to  a  certain  extent  render  the  muscles  more  supple  and  ac- 
tive, it  does  not  create  any  more  muscle,  but  prepares  the  way  for  exercise  that 
will  have  a  tendency  to  develop  the  muscular  system.  One  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  blind  is  a  shambling  gait  and  groping  attitude  which  this  work 
does  much  to  correct,  and  in  this  particular  respect  it  is  very  beneficial,  ren- 
dering them  much  more  confident  in  their  step,  and  enabling  them  to  find 
their  way  about  with  much  more  ease  than  before. 

"We  must  graduate  our  young  men  and  women  with  sound,  healthy 
bodies,  as  well  as  bright  minds,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  retain  their 
brightness  after  entering  upon  the  duties  of  everyday  life. 

"When  the  education  of  the  body  is  made  an  important  part  of  the  work 
during  the  school  year;  when  gymnasiums  for  the  development  of  these 
young  men  and  women  are  built  and  managed  on  scientific  principles — then 
we  may  expect  to  see  the  blind,  who  have  always  had  to  battle  with  life  un- 
der great  disadvantages,  come  forth  from  school,  with  strength  renewed, 
ready  for  the  conflict  which  is  before  them ;  then  will  we  see  them  filling  ac- 
ceptable positions  of  trust  and  responsibility  in  the  places  where  their  lot  may 
fall,  and  instead  of  being  a  burden  to  their  friends  and  parents,  become 
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independent  and  self-supporting.  Wlien  all  this  is  done,  and  good  results 
seen,  all  will  wonder  why  so  simple,  so  sensible,  so  effective  a  course,  con- 
ducive to  present  happiness  and  health,  and  future  well-being,  had  not  been 
thought  of  and  carried  out  long  ago." 

Mr.  Battles  said  :  "We  have  paid  considerable  attention  to  the  mili- 
tary drill,  and  have  always  regarded  it  very  highly,  not  only  as  a  means  of 
exercise,  but  as  a  very  important  element  in  the  administration  of  discipline. 
The  result  is  a  straightening  of  the  form  and  greater  accuracy  of  movement, 
as  shown  by  one  that  has  had  any  drill  of  this  character.  The  drill  furnishes 
an  esprit  de  corps  that  is  not  found  in  the  individual  gymnastic  work." 

Principal  Dymond  :  "My  own  mind  has  long  been  made  up  as  to  the 
absolute  necessity  for  systematic  physical  training  for  our  blind  pupils.  I 
regard  physical  training  as  the  first  necessity.  My  idea  is,  no  matter  what  it 
costs  in  the  shortening  of  hours  in  other  branches,  that  a  certain  portion  of 
the  day  during  the  eight  or  nine  months  out  of  the  twelve  that  the  pupils  are 
in  session  ought  to  be  devoted  to  regular,  systematic  physical  exercise;  and 
I  do  not  think  it  should  be  discontinued  when  they  grow  old  enough  to  pass 
into  the  workshop." 

Mr.  Tannahill :  "We  regard  dancing  once  a  month,  in  the  Iowa  Institu- 
tion, as  a  good  thin^.  While  some  of  those  who  have  prejudices  against  danc- 
ing have  some  misgivings,  yet  I  have  never  seen  any  real  harm  come  from  it, 
but  in  many  cases  good." 

Mr.  Wait :  "The  military  drill  is  of  importance  to  certain  of  our  young 
men,  but  it  would  be  undesirable  to  put  girls  into  military  training.  The 
chief  objection  to  it  is  that  it  is  not  far-reaching  enough." 

Mr.  Jacobs  :  "I  think  we  ought  to  teach  our  pupils  how  to  breathe  and 
how  to  use  their  lungs.  We  all  know  that  many  pupils  come  to  us  with 
round  shoulders,  contracted  chests,  feeble  voices  and  nasal  articulation.  It 
seems  to  me  that  our  chief  aim  should  be  to  teach  our  pupils  how  to  stand 
erect,  how  to  walk,  how  to  expand  their  chests,  how  to  breathe  and  how  to 
speak." 

Workshops  for  Adults. 

Thomas  F.  McCune,  Iowa  College  for  the  Blind  :  "There  is  almost  noth- 
ing that  the  blind  may  not  learn  to  do  and  do  well.  They  may  be  taught 
to  cook,  to  do  laundry  work, to  keep  house.  They  can  dance  gracefully  and  can 
perform  military  evolutions  with  the  precision  of  disciplined  soldiers.  They 
may  become  expert  typewriters  and  telegraphers ;  they  may  become  most 
skilful  turners  in  wood  and  workers  in  metal;  but  except  as  educutional  forces 
or  mere  personal  convenience  such  knowledge  is  of  little  avail.  It  is  probable 
that  in  the  future  technical  instruction  in  the  schools  will  be  confined  to  few 
and  simple  trades. 

"And  just  in  proportion  to  the  attention  given  intellectual  training  over 
mere  handicraft  is  the  field  of  employment  for  the  blind  enlarging.  The 
vigorous,  healthy,  positive  and  talented,  suitable  candidates  for  the  higher 
education  mentioned  above),  may  become  high  grade  canvassers  and  agents  in 
various  callings.  They  may  become  teachers  and  lecturers,  professors  of 
music  and  of  abstract  sciences.      They  may  compete  in  all  the  intellectual 

pursuits,  in  which  many  of  them  are  to-day  serving  with  distinction. 

"For  those  who  have  learned  some  trade  in  the  schools,  but  who  lack 

ability  to  manage,  and  for  all  that  numerous  class  who  lack  home  and  kin, 

industrial  establishments  should  be  provided.  These  T^orking  homes  have  been 
much  criticized  but  nothing  better  has  been  yet  found.    They  are  becoming 

distorted  from  their  original  design,  and  are  taking  on  more  and  more  asy- 
2  b. 
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lum  features;  but  these  defects  time  will  perhaps  correct.  The  proper  way 
to  care  for  tiiis  class  of  the  blind  is  a  problem  that  no  one  has  been  able 
to  solve.  The  trustees  of  such  institutions  should  have  wide  discretionary 
powers  to  the  end  that  they  may  take  advantage  of  any  experience  or  theory 
in  their  judgment  worthy  of  attention." 

From  the  Iowa  College  report :  "A  workshop  is  established  in  Paris  for 
the  beneht  of  blind  men.  The  worivmen  have  the  privilege  of  taking  material 
to  their  homes  and  performing  the  necessary  labor  there,  or  of  working  in  the 
establishment.  Neither  board  nor  lodging  is  furnished.  This  institution  is 
not  self'-supporting,  but  is  sustained  by  a  charitable  society.  There  is  a 
similar  shop  in  Marseilles. 

''The  industrial  departments  for  the  twenty-eight  schools  for  the  blind  in 
Germany  are  made  more  prominent  than  in  American  schools,  the  German 
theory  favoring  a  practical  ability  to  make  a  living  rather  than  a  practically 
useless  scholarship.  Indeed,  many  of  these  departments  are  veritable  work- 
shops, where  the  adult  blind  are  employed,  but  not  boarded  nor  lodged.  A 
German  institution  maintains  paternal  relations  with  its  ex-pupils.  Each 
student  on  his  departure  is  furnished  with  tools  and  material.  His  school 
sells  him  material  at  cost  and  buys  from  him  his  products  at  good  prices,  and, 
in  case  of  sickness  or  distress,  renders  him  all  assistance  in  its  power.  The 
Institution  at  Duren  pays  out  annually  at  least  |1,000  for  such  purposes. 

"In  Vienna  there  are  three  workshops  for  adults,  and  one  for  adult  Jews 
at  Hohe  Warte. 

"In  Russia  four  workshops  have  been  established,  two  of  them  in  St. 
Petersburg,  in  which  the  blind  workman  can  earn  from  |50.00  to  fSO.OO  per 
annum.  Six  asylums  for  the  aged  and  decrepit  blind  are  in  existence  wherein 
about  100  men  and  300  women  find  comfortable  homes. 

"The  thirty  schools  in  the  United  States  are  all  similar  in  general  or- 
ganization,, each  one  comprising  a  literary,  musical  and  an  industrial  depart- 
ment, and  aiming  to  give  its  pupils,  in  the  first  place,  a  good  education,  and 
in  the  second  place,  technical  instruction  by  which  a  living  may  be  secured. 

"In  1873,  Mr.  M.  H.  Hall,  a  blind  man,  established  in  Philadelphia  an 
industrial  home  for  blind  men.  This  was  the  first  institution  of  its  class  in 
the  worlci,  and  to-day  remains  at  the  head  of  that  clasps.  In  1890  the  number 
of  workmen  was  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine,  the  sales  for  the  year  were 
155,027,  while  the  net  earnings  of  the  men  amounted  to  |22,393.  Ohio  has 
a  home  in  successful  operation  at  Iberia,  and  California  has  founded  one  at 
Oakland.    Iowa  expected  to  open  one  at  Knoxville  in  the^fall  of  1901. 

"While  general  education  in  schools  for  the  Blind  has  been  expanding 
during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  technical  or  professional  training  has  been 
contracting  in  a  corresponding  degree.  This  is  in  consequence  of  man's  sel- 
fishness. If  he  must  work  he  demands  the  easiest  and  most  convenient  way 
of  doing  that  work,  and  that  his  co-workers  make  no  drafts  on  him  for  ser- 
vices little  or  big.  If  he  must  manage  a  business,  he  demands  help  that  will 
require  of  him  the  least  care  and  oversight.  This  is  perhaps  but  justice  to 
himself.  It  prevents,  howevei^,  and  always  will  forbid,  the  possibility  of  the 
blind  and  sighted  working  promiscuously  together  save  under  exceptional 
circumstances." 

Industrial  Limitations. 

H.  r.  Bliss,  Wisconsin  school  for  the  Blind  :  "Deprived  of  all  senti- 
ment, the  institution  is  practically  a  monument  of  charity,  established  and 
maintained  by  the  generous  philanthropy  of  a  Christian  commonwealth.  The 
inmates  belong  to  the  defective  classes  and  are  universally  recognized  as  such. 
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It  is  possible  to  make  them  happy,  and  in  many  cases  to  store  their  minds  with 
useful  knowledge,  and  to  equip  their  hands  and  brains  with  a  reasonable 
amount  of  skill,  so  that  occasionally,  in  spite  of  their  infirmity,  they  are  en- 
abled to  take  up  the  struggle  of  life  and  successfully  compete  whh  their  see- 
ing brothers  and  sisters.  To  a  large  majority,  however,  in  this  state  and 
every  other,  the  element  of  sympathy  in  liberal  measure  will  always  be  neces- 
sary to  ordinary  success,  and  not  infrequently  to  existence.  I  am  prompted 
to  this  plain  statement  of  fact  by  the  sentimental  nonsense  that  sometimes 
finds  expression  concerning  the  state  school  for  the  blind,  and  with  no  desire 
to  depreciate  in  any  way  the  benefits  of  practical  education. 

''The  industrial  work  of  the  institution  is  fully  up  to  the  standard  of 
other  States,  and  that  is  not  saying  much  for  this  department.  The  trades 
taught  are  broom-making,  chair-caning,  mattress  and  hammock-making,  and 
carpet-weaving.  It  is  possible  for  an  active,  intelligent  boy  with  a  com- 
bination of  these  simple  trades  to  largely  support  himself,  yet  no  seeing  boy 
with  the  same  equipment  would  succeed.  I  have  looked  thus  far  in  vain  for 
something  more  practical  for  our  blind  boys,  and  will  welcome  gratefully  at 
any  time,  from  any  source,  any  suggestion  along  this  line.  Many  of  our 
boys  are  ambitious,  ready  to  take  hold  of  anything  that  presents  itself,  but 
the  possibilities  seem  so  limited  that  we  invariably  turn  back  to  the  time- 
honored  ruts.  I  am  satisfied  that  if  the  concentrated  efforts  of  a  dozen  or 
twenty  of  our  young  men  could  be  utilized  in  the  manufacture  of  brooms,  or 
any  other  one  thing  that  they  might  make  expertly  by  practice,  the  product 
could  be  sold  successfully,  and  the  labor  receive  fair  remuneration.  But  this 
can  be  done  only  through  the  industrial  home. 

''Piano  tuning  i,^  an  industry  that  is  successfully  taught  to  a  limited 
number  of  our  young  men.  If  a  boy  possesses  musical  talent  and  a  reason- 
able amount  of  mechanical  genius,  and  some  business  ability,  it  is  possible 
for  him  to  make  a  livinpr"  after  graduating  from  this  course.  Two  young  men 
left  us  at  the  close  of  last  year,  and  have  established  themselves  in  what 
promises  to  be  a  successful  business  as  piano  tuners. 

''Our  girls  are  taught  to  knit  and  sew,  and  many  of  them  are  thus  enabled 
to  contribute  something  practical  to  the  home  life.  The  cooking  classes  in- 
troduced three  years  ago  have  been  reasonably  successful,  and  a  source  of 
satisfaction  and  enjoyment  to  the  participants.  They  have  demonstrated  that 
a  blind  girl  can  be  taught  to  cook,  and  the  mother's  work  is  frequently  light- 
ened by  the  aid  of  the  daughter  who  formerly  occupied  the  chimney  corner. 

"Light  handicraft  that  is  at  all  practicable  for  girls  is  extremely  difficult 
to  find,  and  this  avenue  will  ever  be  open  to  experiment  and  improvement. 

"Many  people  are  possessed  of  the  notion  that  blindness  is  a  great  aid  to 
the  development  of  musical  talent.  Observation  suggests  that  blindness  is 
not  a  blessing,  and  in  no  sense  an  aid  to  the  development  of  any  talent.  The 
blind  boy  or  girl  who  becomes  a  good  musician  by  years  of  constant  study 
would  be  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude  on  the  musical  horizon,  if  blessed  with 
sight." 

Music  as  a  Bread vs^inner. 

At  the  convention  of  Blind  Instructors  in  1890,  Mr.  Jacobs  said:  "Per- 
mit me  to  say  that  I  fully  appreciate  the  value  of  a  good  literary  education 
as  well  as  the  importance  of  high  moral  culture.  Indeed,  the  intellectual  and 
moral  faculties  of  a  human  being  are  so  intricately  mingled  that  you  cannot 
develop  the  one  without,  in  some  degree],  developing*  the  other.  I  believe  in 
giving  our  pupils  the  highest  possible  culture — intellectual,  moral  and  physi- 
cal— that  their  circumstances  and  condition  will  permit  them  to  receive.  And 
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in  this  connection  I  wish,  to  state  that  I  attach  due  importance  to  the  instruc- 
tion given  in  the  musical  department  of  our  schools.  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
imderstood  as  saying  anything  in  a  general  wslj  against  the  teaching  of  music. 
I  regard  it  as  an  important  and  essential  part  of  our  system  of  educating  the 
blind ;  but  I  am  forced  to  repeat  what  has  already  been  said,  that  many  pupils 
with  no  special  aptitude  for  music  have  been  led,  through  misrepresenta- 
tion, to  give  an  undue  amount  of  time  to  it,  with  the  hope  of  making  use  of 
their  acquirements  to  earn  a  living.  They  were  anxious  to  prepare  them- 
selves to  earn  an  independent  livelihood,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,,  after  a  brief 
experience  in  the  business  world,  they  have  found  that  what  they  had  spent 
much  time  in  trying  to  acquire  has  been  of  little  or  no  practical  benefit  to 
them  in  their  efforts  to  earn  a  living.  I  claim  that  we  should  endeavor  to 
teach  our  pupils  such  things  as  will  be  of  the  most  practical  benefit  to  them 
when  they  go  out  into  the  world  to  care  for  themselves. 

"We  all  know  that  a  knowledge  of  music  is  of  great  benefit  to  blind 
people.  It  assists  to  bring  them  into  social  contact  with  seeing  people,  and 
casts  many  bright  lines  along  the  dark  path  in  which  they  are  forced  to  move. 
Hence,  we  should  give  all  our  pupils  as  much  training  in  music  as  we  can 
without  interfering  with  more  important  instruction,  and  we  should  give 
special  attention  and  training  to  those  who  possess  special  and  superior  talent 
for  the  art.  But  in  everj-  department  of  our  schools  and  in  all  our  instruc- 
tion, our  chief  purpose  should  be  to  lift  our  pupils  out  of  the  dependent  con- 
dition in  which  we  find  so  manj^  of  ther^,  and  fit  them  for  self-support  and  a 
state  of  independence." 

Mr.  H.  L.  Hall :  "After  all,,  the  great  question  is  the  bread  and  butter 
question — nothing  more,  nothing  less.  Eighty  per  cent,  of  the  blind  must 
earn  their  own  living  at  some  kind  of  labor — must  in  some  way  learn  to  take 
care  of  themselves,  and  their  education  should  not  be  confined  to  the  literary 
branches,  but  should  be  an  all-round  education." 

Home  Training. 

G.  L.  Smead,  Ohio  Institution :  "The  age  at  which  it  is  best  for  the 
children  to  enter  the  Institution  depends  very  much  upon  the  circumstances 
of  the  families  to  which  they  belong.  If  they  can  be  under  good  influence 
at  home,  can  have  the  care  of  mothers  and  sisters,  can  take  exercise  in  the 
open  air,  can  be  taught  the  use  of  words,  can  learn  to  count,  and  commence 
learning  to  read,  it  is  unquestionably  better  for  them  to  remain  at  home  until 
they  are  eight  years  old ;  but  if  they  cannot  receive  proper  care  and  be  taught 
some  of  these  things,  they  should  come  at  the  age  of  six  or  seven  years. 

"The  following  are  some  of  the  things  which  may  be  taught  at  their 
homes  : 

1.  Polite  behavior. 

2.  To  count  and  number,  and  to  add,  subtract,  multiply  and  divide. 

3.  The  multiplication  table. 

4.  To  spell  common  words,  beginning  with  monosyllables. 
6.    The  meaning  of  common  words. 

6.  The  letters  in  raised  and  point  print. 

7.  Items  of  general  information.  Evers^  blind  child  of  six  or  seven 
years  old  should  know  the  points  of  the  compassi,  the  name  of  the  town,  county 
and  state  in  which  he  or  she  lives,  etc. 

8.  Hymns,  verses  of  scripture,  and  select  passages  of  prose  and  poetry, 
which  they  can  understand,  should  be  committed  to  memory. 

9.  Singing  common  tunes. 

"The  blind  are,  for  the  most  part,  to  spend  their  lives  among  those  who 
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have  sight.  It  should  be  the  aim  of  all  who  have  the  oversight  of  them  to 
render  them  as  much  like  the  seeing  as  possible. 

"They  should  be  carefully  guarded  against  forming  any  habits  which  will 
be  disagreeable  to  others.  The  blind  are  always  noticed  by  strangers,  and 
their  manners  and  habits  observed  more  particularly  than  those  of  other  per- 
sons ;  hence  it  is  a  very  great  kindness  to  them  to  prevent  them  from  acquiring 
unsightly  habits,  or  to  correct  them  if  such  had  been  formed. 

'Tt  has  been  customary  to  encourage  our  workmen  to  locate  in  the  neigh- 
borhood in  which  they  are  acquainted,  rather  than  to  look  to  the  Institution 
for  employment.  The  wisdom  of  this  plan  is  proved  by  the  experience  of 
every  year. 

"For  the  blind  touch  and  hearing  must  take  the  place  of  sight,  and  we 
might  add  what  may  be  called  muscular  tact,  which  is  closely  allied  to  touch, 
or  might  be  said  to  be  a  development  or  enlargement  of  touch. 

"For  the  training  of  touch  we  have  raised  print  reading  and  writing,  the 
use  of  tangible  apparatus  in  geography  and  other  sciences,  objects  like  models 
of  animals,  plants,  the  work  and  play  of  the  kindergarten,  bead  work,  sew- 
ing, knitting  and  household  work.  To  these  we  might  add  those  trades  that 
are  taught  to  blind  men,  as  cane  seating,  broom  making,  carpet  weaving, 
upholstering,  etc.  All  these  have  their  value  not  only  for  earning  a  liveli- 
hood, but  also  for  the  training  of  muscular  tact  in  the  use  of  tools  and  ma- 
chinery. 

"The  accurate  use  of  hearing  is  of  great  importance  to  those  without 
sight.  It  is  for  them  the  educational  sense,  upon  which  depends  much  of  the 
profit  and  enjoyment  of  the  life  of  the  blind.  The  means  used  in  a  school  for 
the  blind  for  the  training  of  this  sense  are  oral  instruction,  listening  to  con- 
versation, distinguishing  of  tones,  inflections  and  emphasis  of  the  human 
voice,  giving  attention  to  reading,  addresses  and  sermons.  Music  in  all  its 
departments  is  for  the  blind  a  valuable  training  for  the  sense  of  hearing. 
Indeed,  from  piano  tuning  to  the  highest  attainment  in  music  there  must 
be  the  most  accurate  training  of  the  faculty  of  perceiving  the  distinction  of 
sounds. 

"But  the  training  of  the  bodily  senses  does  not  end  in  the  mere  external 
sense ;  it  has  its  main  purpose  in  the  mental  aptitude  resulting  from  the  pro- 
per use  of  the  physical  sense.  Each  muscular  act  has  in  it  the  putting  forth 
of  nerve  power,  and  nerve  powder  works  together  with  mental  activity.  The 
exercise  of  the  hands,  arms  and  feet  corresponds  with  certain  operations  of 
the  mind.  For  instance,  the  power  of  attention  is  called  into  exercise  with 
every  voluntary  muscular  act,  and  the  power  of  attention  is  the  will  putting 
forth  the  activity  of  the  mind. 

"The  boy  at  work  sorting  corn  in  the  broom  shop  must  give  attention  to 
the  quality  of  the  corn,  measure  lengths  and  keep  himself  at  work  by  his 
judgment  actuated  by  the  will.  The  girl  who  makes  a  piece  of  bead  work 
gives  her  mind  to  the  use  of  her  fingers  and  develops  the  power  of  judgment 
and  comparison  in  shaping  work  to  the  proper  form.  The  kindergarten 
games  and  employments  arouse  the  thinking  powers  of  the  child  and  direct 
them  into  wholesome  activity. 

"I  am  sure  that  it  would  be  well  for  the  blind  as  for  the  seeing  to  teach 
some  things  in  the  way  of  manipulation  and  the  use  of  tools  that  do  not  direct- 
ly aim  at  a  money  compensation  or  getting  a  living,  but  which  have  for  the 
chief  immediate  object  the  training  of  the  mind  through  the  hand.  Blind 
boys  and  girls  can  be  taught  the  use  of  tools  to  shape  and  form  objects  of 
wood.  ISTot  all  would  succeed  perhaps,  but  we  always  have  some  pupils  of 
decided  aptitude  for  mechanical  work. 
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Perseveiung  Industry. 

"Our  girls  could  be  instructed  in  some  things  pertaining  to  domestic 
science,  how  to  care  for  a  house  in  all  that  pertains  to  thrift  and  neatness, 
how  to  cook  all  kinds  of  food  and  prepare  it  for  the  table,  how  to 
arrange  a  table  in  a  becoming  manner.  Many  of  our  girls  will  live 
in  their  homes  with  their  parents  and  brothers  and  sisters,  and  their  useful- 
ness and  happiness  and  best  discipline  will  be  promoted  by  their  knowledge 
and^skill  in  the  common  domestic  employments. 

"Then  too  the  training  of  skill  in  one  direction  will  lead  to  thought  and 
aptitude  in  other  directions  so  that  our  blind  men  and  women  will  seek  out 
employment  that  we  cannot  teach  in  an  Institution.  Given  the  developnient 
of  muscle  and  nerve  and  thought  and  along  with  this  training  the  disposition 
to  set  to  work  upon  what  may  be  at  hand,  and  a  blind  person  may  engage 
in  some  employment  which  may  be  adapted  to  him  and  to  the  locality  in 
which  he  resides.  It  may  be  some  agency,  the  buying  and  selling  of  some- 
thing that  people  need  and  upon  which  with  energy  and  push  he  may  make  a 
fair  profit. 

"Some  have  succeeded  in  selling  newspapers,  some  as  music  dealers,  some 
in  selling  brooms  as  well  as  making  them.  Indeed,  success  in  the  broom 
trade  depends  upon  business  tact  and  push  in  selling  them.  Business  prin- 
ciples are  the  same  for  all,  and  the  blind  no  more  than  the  seeing  can  succeed 
without  them.  There  must  be  industry,  faithfulness,  honesty,  integrity  and 
energy  put  into  every  business,  or  there  will  be  a  failure. 

"In  the  training  and  development  of  mind  through  the  senses  in  their 
application  to  material  things  there  is  cultivated  the  disposition  to  set  one- 
self at  work,  a  disposition  that  tends  to  overcome  the  tendency  to  indolence 
and  half-hearted  exertion  so  common  to  human  nature,  from  which  the  blind 
are  in  no  wise  exempt.  Indeed,  this  indisposition  to  persevering  exertion  is 
the  cause  of  many  failures  in  the  work  of  life,  of  the  blind  as  well  as  the 
seeing. 

"Any  system  of  training  that  will  give  the  blind  industry  and  persever- 
ance, the  ability  and  will  to  lay  hold  of  work  and  keep  hold  of  it,  will  be  es- 
pecially valuable. 

Reasonable  Expectation. 

"ISTotwithstanding  the  evident  intention  of  this  Institution  many  people 
persist  in  calling  it  an  asylum,  and  in  supposing  that  it  is  a  hospital,  or  in- 
firmary for  the  indefinite  care  of  the  blind,  whether  they  are  fit  persons  to 
receive  instruction  or  not.  The  presence  in  the  Institution  of  persons  who  are 
incapable  of  receiving  instruction  interferes  with  the  legitimate  work  of  the 
school,  and  degrades  the  standard  of  work  that  the  intelligent  pupils  ought 
to  he  doinar." — Note  :  Strange  that  this  error  should  persist  in  the  case  of 
an  Institution  65  yeap,3  old. 

"What  shall  our  students  do  when  they  go  out  from  the  fostering  care  of 
our  Institution?  is  a  Question  that  has  been  pressing  ever  since  schools 
for  the  Blind  were  established,  and  it  comps  up  with  the  more  force  as  the 
number  of  eflucated  blind  increases,  and  the  competition  in  the  trades  and 
professions  becomes  more  sharp. 

What  are  schools  for  the  blind  reasonablv  expected  to  do  for  those  who 
receive  instruction  and  go  forth  from  them?  Surely  they  cannot  accom- 
plish impossibilities.  They  cannot  make  finished  scholars  of  all.  Schools  for 
the  seeing  cannot  do  that.  Thev  can  make  accomplished  musicians  of  com- 
paratively few.    The  tuning  department  can  make  competent  tuners  of  those 
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only  wiio  are  able  to  acquire  the  requisite  skill  of  ear  and  hand.  All  possible 
trades  cannot  be  taught  in  one  establishment.  Yet  it  is  the  aim  of  all  schools 
for  the  blind,  so  far  as  possible,  to  fit  their  students  to  be  self-supporting. 
In  the  first  place  our  students  ought  to  be  prepared  to  be  reputable  and  use- 
ful members  of  society.  A  blind  man  who  is  filthy  in  his  person  and  speech, 
ill  mannered  and  uncouth,,  dishonest  and  tricky,  will  fail  of  acquiring  the 
confidence  of  decent  people,  and  so  far  will  be  hampered  in  anything  he  under- 
takes to  do.  The  world  may  pity  him,  but  it  will  not  tolerate  him.  On  the 
other  hand  good  manners,,  neatness,  honesty  and  integrity  will  insure  the 
favor  of  a  community  for  a  blind  man  as  well  as  for  any  other  man,  and  will 
give  him  a  vantage  ground  for  asking  the  patronage  of  his  neighbors  in  what- 
ever employment  or  profession  he  may  engage.  And,  if  to  all  the  excellent 
qualities  of  character  he  adds  energy  and  push,  he  is  far  on  the  road  to  suc- 
cess." 


Homes  for  Blind  Adults. 


Mr.  Anagnos,  in  1894  :  "Our  present  system  of  educating  the  blind  is 
not  a  system  which  will  prepare  men  and  women  to  take  their  places  in  the 
activities  of  life  by  their  own  ability  and  competency.  Now,  I  hear  quite  fre- 
quently that  the  best  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  is  to  establish  homes  for 
the  blind  and  train  the  inmates  in  industries  and  give  them  the  opportunity 
to  learn  trades.  Then  furnish  them  opportunities  to  practice  their  trades 
and  to  earn  money  and  be  independent  themselves,  and  thus  save  the  State 
considerable  expense.  All  very  good  theories,  but  let  us  look  at  the  facts. 
So  far  as  homes  are  concerned,  let  me  tell  you  it  is  not  the  best  thing  we  can 
do  for  these  men  and  women,  to  build  homes  for  them  all  over  this  broad  land. 
It  is  the  worst  thing  that  could  happen  to  our  work,  this  multiplicity  of 
homes.  The  Institution  for  the  blind  at  Vienna  is  one  of  the  best  in  all  Eur- 
ope. The  board  of  managers  of  that  institution  established  a  home  for  ^he  blind 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  from  where  the  institution  is  located.  Now 
do  you  know  that  the  pupik  in  the  educational  institution  were  in  a  hurry  to 
get  out  of  their  institution  and  enter  the  one  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  ? 
It  seemed  more  pleasant  over  there ;  they  had  beer  on  the  table  twice  a  day. 
This  home  on  the  other  side  of  the  street  was  very  unfortunately  placed,  being 
such  a  short  distance  from  the  educational  institution.  It  certainly  had  the 
effect  of  making  the  students  slight  their  work;  they  knew  they  had  some- 
thing to  depend  on  when  they  got  through  with  their  studies ;  therefore,  they 
did  not  care  whether  they  .studied  or  not.  Although  I  do  not  undertake  to  say 
that  every  graduate  of  that  institution  would  have  been  an  independent  man 
or  woman  and  have  supported  himself  or  herself,  yet  I  do  say  that  a  large 
part  of  them  failed  to  succeed  in  life  simply  because  of  the  institution  on  the 
other  side  of  the  street,  which  threw  out  such  alluring  promises  of  ease  and 
enjoyment.  That  is  the  effect  of  that  home  there,  and  that  will  be  the  effect 
of  a  multiplication  of  homes  here.  They  are  Blind  Asylums.  If  you  aid 
in  effecting  the  establishment  of  blind  asylums  in  this  country,  you  are  not 
doing  your  duty  to  the  blind  of  America.  They  will  be  like  the  institution  on 
the  other  side  of  the  street,  and  notwithstanding  the  expense  attached  to 
them,  they  will  accomplish  very  little.  Therefore,  we  need  something  that 
will  strengthen  the  character  of  the  blind  man  and  woman ;  somethinsr  that 
will  make  them  able  to  stand  on  their  own  merits  and  earn  their  own  living, 
and  to  take  their  places  in  society.  There  are  instances  where  an  industrial 
home  may  be  of  service,  but  I  found  very  few  instances  of  that  kind.  They 
aro  not  the  arrangements  which  should  be  encouraged  by  those  who  have  in 
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charge  the  personal  happinessi,  prosperity  and  future  welfare  of  the  blind.'' 
Mr.  Wait:  ''Our  work  is  and  should  be  confined  strictly  to  education. 
I  well  remember  my  visit  to  the  two  Vienna  establishments.  There  the  path 
to  self-dependence  was  made  hard,  while  a  short  and  open  way  was  provided 
from  the  school  house  to  the  alms  house.  Our  standard  is  that  of  education, 
by  which  we  hope  to  enable  our  pupils  to  make  a  success  in  life.  But  some 
will  fail  notwithstanding'  all  that  may  be  done  for  them,  because  they  do  not 
have  the  make-up.  They  will  divide,  as  young  people  in  all  classes  are 
dividing  every  day;  some  will  go  up  on  high  places,  some  will  struggle  along 
with  small  returns,  but  very  respectably^,  and  others  will  wander  gradually 
downward  until  they  become  the  objects  of  charity.  It  is  a  most  complex 
problem,  and  I  know  of  nothing  like  it." 

Dr.  Sibley,  Missour?"  :  "If  a  person,  male  or  female,  blind  or  seeing, 
can  be  brought  to  a  proper  understanding  of  the  fact  that  they  must  provide 
for  himself  or  herself,  half  the  battle  is  won;  but  if  people  at  school  live  in 
the  belief  that  they  will  always  be  cared  for,  they  will  not  accomplish  much. 
And  just  here  I  want  to  mention  the  harmful  effects  of  some  homes  for  the 
blind.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  condemning  such  institutions,  for, 
who  familiar  with  the  excellent  establishment  of  Mr.  Hall  will  not  say  that 
he  is  doing  a  noble  work,  and  yet,  in  a  degree,  this  splendid  institution  has  its 
bad  effects.  If  the  •  whole  truth  were  told  it  would  be  found,  no  doubt/, 
that  some  of  those  who,  as  inmates,  are  sources  of  trial  and  worry,  are  fully 
capable  of  doing  for  themselves,  and  had  they  not  had  the  doors  opened  to 
them  and  asked  to  enter,  would,  by  application  of  their  business  tact,  have 
accumulated  ample  means  for  a  competency,  instead  of  merely  making  a 
living  and  being  able  to  save  little  or  nothing.  And  I  suspect  that  some  are 
paid  just  a  little  more  for  their  work  than  they  really  earn,  and  to  this  extent 
they  are  beneficiaries  of  charity.  Home^  for  the  blind  that  receive  people 
who  are  able  to  provide  for  themselves  are  harmful,  but  when  their  object 
is  to  care  for  those  who  are  not  able  to  do  so,  for  reasons  other  than  that  of 
being  blind,  they  are  worthy  institutions,  and  should  receive  encouragement. 
As  a  friend  of  the  blind  and  an  active  worker  in  their  behalf  for  many  years, 
I  will  say  for  them — and  I  know  they  will  bear  me  out  in  the  assertion — 
that  they  would  resent  the  insinuation  that  many  are  successful  in  life  simply 
on  account  of  favors  received  through  sympathy  for  their  afiliction.  Too 
many  of  them  have  demonstrated  that,  in  spite  of  an  unwarrantable  prejudice 
existing  against  them  among  seeing  people,  they  have  received  attention 
simply  because  they  have  merited  it  in  their  works  and  I  believe  further^  that 
they  will  second  me  in  the  statement,  that  if  a  blind  person  is  competent  to 
care  for  himself  and  will  not  make  an  effort,  he  ought  to  travel  the  same  road 
seeing  people  travel  under  similar  circumstances  and  wind  up  where  lazy, 
trifling  seeing  people  usually  do. 

Blind  Girls. 

"Homes  for  blind  girls  are  open  to  the  same  objections.  Some  of  the 
graduates  of  our  school  and  some  whose  grade  in  school  was  among 
the  best  have  gone  almost  directly  from  the  school  to  the  Home.  Some 
of  these  I  know  were  able  to  do  for  themselves,  but  there  was  the  Home  with 
its  doors  open  to  receive  them,  and  rather  than  make  the  fight  they  surren- 
dered at  the  start.  I  do  not  wish  to  reflect  upon  the  intelligence  or  integrity 
of  purpose  of  these  girls,  for  they  are  among  my  best  friends,  and  I  have 
always  been  ready  to  do  my  mig-ht  for  them,  and  they  know  it;  but  I  know 
them  as  well  as  anybodv\.  have  had  some  of  them  under  my  personal  super- 
vision in  class  work,  and  I  know  that  deep  down  in  their  hearts — as  there  mu.«t 
be  in  the  heart  of  every  true  woman  under  the  same  circumstances — there  is 
that  indefinable  something  that  will  not  down,  that  must  be  heard,  and  which 
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says  tliat  while  the  possessor  is  to  all  appearances  happy,  sometuiii^'  is  want- 
ing, and  that  something*  is  independence — the  independeuco  that  is  essential 
to  true  happiness.  To  every  intelligent  being  independence  is  the  very  foun- 
dation of  happiness,  and  a  happy  dependent  person  is  a  oomlj-natinn  of  words 
without  meaning.  If  independence  is  necessary  to  true  I'.appiness,  our  girls 
cannot  be  happy  in  homes  that  treat  them  as  dependents,  for  no  matter  by 
what  names  you  call  them,  no  matter  how  big  the  gilt  letters  over  the  door 
announcing  that  the  institution  is  an  industrial  home,  if  the  inmates  do  not 
feel  that  they  are  in  fact  making  enough  to  support  themsehes,  there  is 
wanting  that  feeling  of  independence  conducive  to  genuine  content.  The 
solution  of  the  problem  does  not  lie  in  fhe  establishment  of  homes  for  ^Our 
Girls.' 

"I  often  regret  that  we  are  so  situated  that  we  cannot  teach  'Our  Girls' 
all  kinds  of  housework,  and  I  look  forward  to  the  day  when  the  removal  to 
the  suburbs  and  the  establishment  of  the  cottage  system  will  enable  us  to  do 
so.  I  consider  the  education  of  every  seeing  girl  sadly  neglected  if  she  has 
not  been  taught  to  cook  and  keep  house,  and  while  the  extent  to  which  we  can 
educate  'Our  Girls'  in  this  direction — for  they  can  never  successfully  do  some 
housework — is  limited,  compared  to  the  extent  to  which  seeing  girls  can  be 
taught,  yet  there  is  a  great  deal  in  this  line  that  a  blind  girl  can  do.  What 
^  grand  thing  it  would  be  if  we  could  make  musicians  and  elocutionists  of 
all  'Our  Girls'  and  find  them  positions  in  which  they  could  earn  a  living  in 
those  pleasant  lines:  but  this  is  out  of  the  question.  Some  blind  girls  have 
little  or  no  talent  in  these  directions,  and,  as  in  all  professional  work,  the 
demand  is  hardly  equal  to  the  supply.  Let  us  teach  all  'Our  Girls'  to  be 
useful  about  the  house.  Teach  them  to  adorn  the  parlor  if  we 
can.  Having  done  this,  teach  them  to  adorn  the  dining  room  and  kitchen. 
It  is  our  duty,  I  think,  to  make  'Our  Girls'  as  useful  as  possible  indoors,  for 
they  can  never  fight  the  battle  of  life  on  the  outside  as  well  as  the  boys,,  no 
matter  what  their  qualifications.  The  same  unjust  world  that  makes  a  see- 
ing woman  do  more  work  for  less  pay  than  a  man  will  not  suspend  the  rules, 
even  in  the  case  of  blind  girls.  Above  all  things  teach  'Our  Girls'  to  be 
industrious.  Teach  them  to  understand  that  there  can  be  no  genuine  success 
in  life  without  assiduous  application.  Teach  them  that  action  is  the  golden 
key  that  unlocks  the  storehouse  of  bounty:  the  wand  of  the  magician,  at 
whose  touch  a  way  is  opened  to  fortune  and  happiness.  Teach  them  that  all 
work  is  ennobling  and  idleness  demoralizing." 

Mr.  H.  L.  Hall  :  "As  I  understand  blind  girls  they  are  as  strong  as 
boys,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be.  As  to  what  we  shall 
do  with  our  blind  girls,  it  is  very  well  to  talk  about  what  they  are  to  do  in 
their  homes,  but  some  have  no  home.  There  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  be  taught  to  weave  carpets.  It  is  a  very  healthy  employment  and  a  very 
remunerative  one.  They  could  learn  needle  work,  basket  work,  knitting 
work.  In  the  work  of  your  schools  indu/stry  is  just  as  much  of  an  education 
as  literature.  The  blind  must  learn  to  be  industrious.  I  now  hold  without 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt  in  my  mind,  in  the  light  of  my  experiencei,  that  many 
of  us  will  live  to  see  the  day  when  every  State  in  this  IJnion  will  have  not 
only  a  school  for  the  blind,  but  an  industrial  home  for  girls,  and  a  working 
home  for  blind  men." 

Mr.  Wait :  "In  resrard  to  cooking,  we  have  given  it  a  trial  with  this 
result,  that  there  is  nothing  that  has  ever  been  brought  within  reach  of  the 
girls  to  which  they  have  turned  with  more  pleasure  and  interest.  The  work 
includes  not  only  the  common  work  of  the  kitchen,  but  the  subject  of  diet  is 
made  a  study.    There  is  a  large  amount  of  both  manual  and  intellectual 
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training'.  In  this  way  the  girls  take  the  bread-earning  power  home,  and 
it  stays  there  as  long  as  the  girl  stays  there.  It  is  the  very  thing  that  leads 
them  out  of  their  surroundings.  It  will  enable  them  to  be  contented  and 
happy  in  their  homes.  Shall  we  not  inspire  our  girls  to  go  into  their  homes 
in  this  spirit  A  working  home  for  blind  girls,  or  rather  women,  is  the  alter- 
native when  there  is  no  parental  home,  no  home  that  is  secure  when  one 
cannot  stand  independently.  Are  there  such?  Unquestionably  there  will 
always  be  those  in  the  world  who  are  weak,  whether  blind  or  not,  to  whom  we 
should  extend  a  helping  hand,  and  I  trust  that  the  day  will  come,  as  Mr.  Hall 
says,  when  there  may  be  such  establishments  open  for  such  as  these  in  every 
part  of  the  land.  If  a  man  cannot  do  it  all,  let  him  earn  a  part.  If  without 
fault  of  his  own  he  cannot  earn  anything,  then  it  becomes  us  to  see  to  it, 
whether  man  or  woman,  that  he  shall  be  made  comfortable.  Xo  man  or 
woman  should  be  the  ward  of  the  State  or  of  any  society,  except  as  a  very 
last  resort." 

r.  R.  Place  :  Xew  York  State,  as  well  as  some  other  States,  should 
have  a  home  for  indigent  blind,  because  the  blind  who  are  now  supported 
by  the  State  could,  if  placed  in  a  colony  or  home,  support  themselves.  There 
are  already  too  many  persons  living  in  idleness.  Too  many  eating  without 
work.  Work  is  a  pleasure;  laziness  is  sin.  The  indiscriminate  use  of  charity 
is  a  source  of  great  evil.  The  greatest  help  that  can  be  given  to  a  man  is  to 
give  him  sympathy  and  teach  him  to  respect  and  to  help  himself.  Most  men 
dislike  to  part  with  their  manliness.  A.  blind  man  realizes  that  he  is  a  re- 
sponsible being,  endowed  with  all  the  innate  powers  of  glowing  thought  and 
pathetic  feeling.  It  seems  that  the  adult  blind  have  been  almost  forgotten. 
It  is  now  in  the  power  of  the  State  to  make  this  class  more  independent  and 
comfortable.  Their  misfortune  can  be  mitigated  to  a  large  extent  by  indus- 
trious occupation.  The  blind  need  not  be  burdensome  either  to  themselves, 
their  friends  or  the  state.  Blindness  with  proper  training  can  mean  in- 
dependence ;  but  let  the  blind  be  untrained  as  well  as  poor,  and  pauperism 
is  the  inevitable  result. 

''Let  us  first  give  to  this  class  according  to  their  needs ;  then  exact  from 
them  according  to  their  ability.  There  are  kinds  of  work,  even  on  a  farm, 
which  the  blind  can  do  as  satisfactorily  as  the  seeing  can.  I  would  not  have 
the  work  accomplished  at  such  an  institution  confined  alone  to  chair-caning, 
mattress-making,  willow-work  and  the  manufacture  of  brooms.  I  would 
vary  the  employment,  and  make  of  it  ultimately  an  industrial  colony  and 
home. 

''There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  males  of  such  an  institution  could  be  fur- 
nished with  full  employment,  but  what  can  the  women  do?    It  may  be  of 
some  interest  to  the  ladies  present  to  know  the  answer  to  this  question.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year  our  blind  girls  have  made  and  completed  257  bead  articles, 
157  fancy  articles,  119  sheets,  175  pillow  cases,  178  napkins,  157  towels,  17 
tablecloths,  19  shop  aprons  for  men,  several  ironing  sheets,  16  bedspreads,  24 
pupils'  night  gowns,  25  pillows,  and  a  few  other  less  important  articles. 
Besides  these  articles,  our  blind  girls  have  made  lace,  capes,  skirts,  wristlets, 
ties,  tidies,  hoods,  pin-cushions,  mats,  fancy  bags,  vests,  toilet  mats,  gloves, 
mittens,  hammocks,  rococo  work,  laundry  bags,  slippers,  harness  lines,  bibs, 
photo  cases,  fascinators,  needle  cases,  hair-pin  cases,  slumber    robes,  head- 
rests, lamp  mats,  crepe  tissue,  key  racks  and  boxes,  stationery  boxes  decor- 
ated with  morning  glories  and  Easter  lilies,  teapot  holders,  handkerchiefs, 
etc.     Besides  making  these  articles,  blind  women  can  cook  and  bake,  wash, 
iron,  sweep,  cut  out  garments,  wash  dishes,  wait  on  the  sick,  and  perform 
nearly  all,  if  not  all,  the  labors  of  a  household. 
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*'How  to  employ  the  blind  so  that  they  may  earn  a  livelihood  has  been 
for  many  years  a  problem  unsolved.  Discussion  of  the  subject  should  be  had 
with  the  distinct  understanding  that  the  State  shall  be  the  guardian  rather 
than  that  each  individual  should  direct  his  own  efforts.  An  executive  ability 
greater  than  he  possesses  is  necessary.  Most  blind  have  energy,  courage  and 
good  sense.  By  employment,  their  now  inactive  minds,  undergoing  mental 
starvation,  will  be  supplied  with  mental  food.  Let  us  substitute  sociability 
and  intelligence  for  social  and  intellectual  famine." 

Attexdaxce. 

The  total  registration  of  pupils  in  the  session  of  1903-04  was  121,  as 
against  122  in  the  session  of  1902-03:  at  the  opening  on  September  16th,  1903, 
there  were  103  pupils  as  compared  with  107  at  the  opening  of  the  preceding 
session;  at  the  close  109  as  compared  with  117.  Of  the  twelve  pupils  who 
were  present  during  a  part  of  the  session,  but  did  not  remain  until  the  end, 
two  ('males)  became  homesick,  two  (males)  were  dismissed  for  misconduct, 
two  (males)  went  home  ill.  one  (male)  went  home  to  recuperate  after  an  opera- 
tion in  the  hospital  for  appendicitis,  one  (male)  was  called  home  just  before 
the  close  of  the  session  by  the  death  of  his  father,  two  (females)  went  home 
at  Christmas  and  did  not  return  on  account  of  poor  health,  and  two  (females) 
went  home  in  May  quite  ill. 

Of  the  109  pupils  who  were  present  at  the  end  of  the  session,  there  were 
fifty-one  males  and  fifty-eight  females. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  at  the  openincf  on  September  28th, 
1904,  was  104.  as  compared  with  103  at  the  corresponding  date  in  1903,  and 
109  at  the  closing  of  the  school  term  in  June  last.  Of  those  in  attendance  at 
the  end  of  the  last  term.  88  have  returned :  four  former  pupils,  who  were 
not  here  at  the  close  of  last  term,  have  come  back,  and  twelve  new  pupils  have 
been  enrolled.  The  absence  of  the  twenty-one  who  have  not  returned  is  thus 
explained  : 


Graduated. 

Female. 

Total . 

Tn  TiiATio-ninino-      

3 

3 

Tn  TTin-dp  f  Arri«rrs'  Dinlnmsi 

\  T  n  ^  

i 

1 

In  indnstrmi  class  ~       _  

"i 

1 

other  Causes. 

To  secure  emDiovment  

6 

6 

To  aner.d  other  schools  

1 

i 

2 

1 

2 

3 

Temporarv  detention  

3 

o 

In 

21 

Of  those  classified  as  temporarily  detained,  two  returned  to  their  classes 
a  day  or  two  after  the  date  of  this  report,  and  the  other  three  are  expected 
to  return  at  an  early  day.  thus  making  the  attendance  equal  to  what  it  was 
at  the  close  of  the  last  session. 

The  ages  of  the  new  pupils  are  as  follows  : 


Males. 

Females. 

1 

Twentv-five  vears     

1 

Twentv-cix  vears  

2 

Sixteen  vears  

1 

Sixteen  vears  

1 

Fourteen  vears  

1 

Thirteen  vears  

1 

Ten  vears   

1 

3 

Nine  vears  

2 

Five  vears  

i 

12 
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Examinations. 

The  examination  of  tlie  literary  classes  was  conducted  by  Thomas  W. 
Standing,  B.  A.,  Inspector  of  Brant  County  Schools,  whose  detailed  Report 
is  appended.  The  pupils  had  not  been  permitted  to  forget  the  principle  set 
forth  in  last  year's  Report — that  the  first  and  great  requirement  was  a  good 
English  education,  to  be  supplemented,  if  possible,  by  accomplishments  and 
manual  training ;  but  that  the  latter  should  never  be  regarded  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  former.  Pupils  were  not  excused  from  arithmetic  or  geography 
classes  to  cram  for  examinations  in  other  departments,  however  anxious  some 
of  them  were  with  regard  to  their  favorite  subjects.  Mr.  Standing  did  not 
look  for  perfection,  and  he  did  not  find  it,  but  his  Report  is  gratifying  to 
teachers,  pupils  and  parents. 

Musical  Instruction. 

Mr.  Fairclough,  of  the  Toronto  College  of  Music,  was  again  the  examiner 
of  the  pupils  studying  music,  and  the  reader  is  referred  to  his  Report  for 
details.  The  following  is  the  record  of  pupils  from  the  Ontario  Inscituticn 
for  the  Blind  at  the  Toronto  College  of  Music  examinations/,  1904 : 

Piano  Diploma — Almeda  Hart. 

Third  Piano — Mary  Williams,  first  class  honors. 

First  Piano — Thomas  Kennedy,  first  class  honors. 

First  Piano — Herbert  Treneer,  first  class  hoaors. 

First  Piano — Eva  Johnston,  second  class  honors. 

First  Piano — Grace  Kay,  second  class  honors. 

First  Piano — John  Gray,  pass. 

Second  Counterpoint — Hester  Pouting,   first  class  honors. 
Second  Written  Harmony — Hester  Pouting,  first  class  honors. 
First  Written  Harmony — Grace  Kay,  first  class  honors. 
First  Written  Harmony — Mary  Williams,  first  class  honors. 
First  Written  Harmony — Mary  Macdonald,  first  class  honors. 
First  Written  Harmony — Grace  Kight,  first  class  honors. 
First  Written  Harmony — Catharine  Curry,  first  class  honors. 
Second  Practical  Harmony — Hester  Pouting,  first  class  honors. 
First  Practical  Harmony — Mary  Williams,  first  class  honors. 
First  Practical  Harmony — Grace  Kay,  second  class  honors. 
First  Practical  Harmony — Catharine  Curry,  second  class  honors. 
First  Practical  Harmony — Grace  Kights  second  class  honors. 
Second  History — Hester  Pouting,  pass. 
First  History — Catharine  Curry,  first  class  honors. 
First  History — Mary  Williams,  first  class  honors. 
First  History^ — Grace  Kay,  second  class  honors. 
First  History — Grace  Kight,  second  class  honors. 
First  History — Mary  Macdonald,  pass. 

Two  performances  at  Toronto,  by  pupils  of  this  Institution,  were  re- 
ported in  the  Toronto  papers.  Miss  Maud  Young  passed  her  final  examina- 
tions in  music  in  June,  1903,  but  on  account  of  the  death  of  the  late  Principal 
there  was  no  closing  concert  in  the  Institution;  she  had  therefore  no  oppor- 
tunity to  play  in  concert  with  orchestral  accompaniment  until  this  year  at 
Massev  Hall.    The  Globe  in  its  report  of  the  event  said  : 

"The  next  number  was  the  first  movement  of  Hiller's  concerto,  op.  69/, 
contributed  by  Maud  Touns:  of  the  Ontario  Institution  for  the  Blind,  and  a 
pvipil  of  Ernest  A.  Humphries.  Miss  Young  of  course  had  to  play  her 
music  from  memory,  and  she  surprised  the  audience  hy  the  accuracy  of  her 
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performance,  the  certainty  with  which  she  attacked  the  solos  after  the  orches- 
tral tutti,  and  the  general  musical  style  of  her  interpretation.  The  feat  was 
remarkable  for  a  blind  student." 

Of  the  young"  lady  who  graduated  this  year  the  Mail  and  Empire  of  May 
31st  said  : 

"Miss  Almeda  Hart,  of  the  Ontario  Institution  for  the  Blind,  at  Brant- 
ford,  played  an  exacting  programme  of  piano  music  at  the  Toronto  College 
of  Music  yesterday  afternoon.  Her  programme  was  as  follows  :  Beethoven, 
"Sonata"  Op.  31,  No.  3  (first  movement);  Chaminade,  "Eitornelle" ;  Greig, 
"Papillons" ;  Eaff,  "La  Fileuse" ;  Schumann,  "Evening"  Phantasiestucke, 
op.  12;  Schumann,  "Soaring";  Liszt,  "Cantique  d'Amour."  In  these  diffi- 
cult selections  Miss  Hart  displayed  much  technical  facility,  and  a  genuine 
grasp  of  the  musical  meaning  of  the  works  which  she  attempted.  Great 
credit  must  be  attached  to  her  performance,  and  also  to  her  teachei],  Mr. 
Ernest  A.  Humphries,  musical  director  of  the  Institute  for  the  Blind.  Miss 
Marion  Grey  added  variety  to  the  programme  by  singing  two  songs  in  very 
charming  manner. 

Entertainments. 

On  October  31st  the  pupils  gave  a  Hallowe'en  Concert,  with  an  im- 
promptu programme  consisting  of  songs  and  recitations,  and  instrumental 
offerings  on  the  organ,  piano,  flute  and  mouth  organ.  All  the  teachers  and 
pupils,  and  a  few  invited  guests,  enjoyed  the  entertainment.  One  of  the 
older  pupils  acted  as  chairman,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  the  per- 
formers . 

On  December  5th,  just  at  noon,  about  seventy  ladies  and  gentlemen  from 
Detroit  visited  the  school,  accompanied  by  many  Brantford  friends.  The 
Detroit  gentlemen  belonged  to  Palestine  Lodge,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  and  were 
guests  of 'Doric  Lodge,  of  Brantford.  The  day  being  Saturday,  the  pupils 
were  given  an  early  dinner  and  then  classes  in  sewing,  knitting,  geography, 
reading,  writing,  kindergarten,  etc.,  were  organized  for  the  entertainment  of 
the  visitors,  after  which  a  short  vocal  and  instrumental  concert  was  given  in 
the  music  hall.  The  Principal  explaine^d  the  design  and  work  of  the  Institu- 
tion and  a  vote  of  thanks,  moved  by  Mr.  Spence  of  Brantford  and  seconded 
by  Mr.  Pitts  of  Detroit,  was  tendered. 

The  Christmas  Concert  was  held  on  December  22nd,  about  five  hundred 
invitations  being  issued,  as  the  capacity  of  the  Music  Hall  is  limited.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Expositor  report,  there  was  a  large  and  appreciative  audience. 
The  hall  had  been  tastefully  decorated  with  evergreens,  mottoes  and  a  pro- 
fusion of  Canadian  flags;  and  many  were  the  compliments  showered  upon  Mr. 
George  Lambden  and  his  skilful  assistants  for  the  beautiful  effect  their  labors 
had  produced.  The  opening  speech  by  the  Principal  was  a  model  of  brevity, 
Mr.  Gardiner  merely  welcoming  the  friends  from  the  city  and  requesting  that 
there  should  be  no  calls  for  encores.  A  long  and  varied  programme  was 
splendidly  carried  out,  every  number  being  enthusiastically  applauded. 

The  opening  number  was  a  grand  processional  March,  for  the  organ, 
by  Whitney,  which  was  played  by  Miss  Marv  Macdonald  with  no  little  dash 
and  swing.  Three  piano  numbers  of  splendid  quality  also  appeared  in  the 
programme^  and  in  the  execution  of  pieces  the  performers  evidenced  a  very 
marked  certainty  of  touch  and  technique,  which  betokened  very  hard  and  ear- 
nest study  and  displayed  a  most  creditable  grasp  of  the  selections.  These 
numbers  were  Chopin  "Polonaise"  Op.  26,  No.  1,  by  Miss  Almeda  Hart; 
Schutt  "Yalse  Lente"  and  "Etude  Mignonne"  by  Miss  Mary  Williams,  and 
Moszkowski  "Arabesque"  and  Leschetizky  "Two  Larks"  bv  Mr.  Ernest  Burke. 

Of  concerted  pieces  there  were  three,  "Bouton  de  Rose"  by  Delacour, 
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played  by  four  boys,  Cbaiies  Carrutliers,  Allan  Eccleston,  David  Little  and 
Gordon  Bell;  Kircbner's  "Danse  L'kraine"  was  given  by  four  young  ladies, 
Misses  Gertrude  Coll,  Louise  Descbenes,  Matilda  Sauve,  and  Eva  John- 
ston; and  the  final  number,  Gounod's  ''Marche  Cortege"  from  the  "Queen  of 
Sheba,"  was  rendered  by  Misses  Almeda  Hart,  Eva  Bullock,  Mary  Williams 
and  Hester  Pouting  at  the  pianos  and  Mr.  Ernest  Burke  at  the  organ. 

The  singing  of  the  choral  class  was  marked  by  precision,  clearness  of 
tone  and  enunciation,  and  splendid  attention  to  light  and  shade.  Perhaps 
the  most  pleasing  of  these  selections  was  the  double  number  sung  by  the  girls 
of  the  class,  Clough-Leiter's  "My  Lady  Chlo'  "  and  Xeidlinger's  "Rock-a- 
Bye.''  • 

Not  less  popular  than  the  musical  selections  were  the  comic  dialogue, 
"Aunt  Peabody's  Christmas  Visit,"  in  which  Misses  Grace  Kight,  Hester 
Pouting,  Grace  Kay  and  Catharine  Curry  took  part,  and  the  recitations  by 
two  little  maids  belonging  to  the  kindergarten  class.  Yashti  Baldwin,  a  sweet 
little  blonde  of  six  years,  recited  "The  Little  Sunbeam,"  and  Mary  Cuneo, 
a  pretty  brunette  of  equal  age,  told  the  story  of  "The  Brave  Little  Maid," 
quite  winning  the  heart  of  every  listener. 

At  the  conclusion^of  the  programme  Mr.  Joseph  Bowes  claimed  the  floor 
and  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  pupils  and  teachers  for  the  pleasant  even- 
ing, giving  special  praise  to  Misses  Baldwin  and  Cuneo.  Rev.  G.  K.  B. 
Adams  seconded  the  motion,  indicating  his  preference  for  Miss  Curry's  re- 
presentation of  the  aunt  from  the  country.  Then  Rev.  Father  Lennon  took 
a  hand  in  the  discussion,  declaring  that  the  evening's  entertainment  would 
compare  well  with  any  that  he  had  attended  in  the  same  place  in  past  years, 
an3  he  had  also  a  kind  word  to  say  for  his  old  Hamilton  friend,  the  new 
Principal.  Mr.  Gardiner  acknowledged  the  vote  of  thanks,  and  said  the 
credit  was  principally  due  to  Mr.  Humphries  and  Misses  Moore,  Harrington, 
Walsh  and  Lee,  who  had  so  carefully  trained  their  respective  pupils.  He 
hoped  all  the  friends  from  town  would  go  home  so  well  satisfied  that  they 
would  be  glad  to  come  again.  The  proceedings  closed  with  singing  "God 
Save  the  King." 

Many  of  the  pupils  went  home  for  Christmas,  but  those  who  remained  at 
the  Institution  had  a  pleasant  time,  one  of  the  city  papers  reporting  that 
"the  pupils  at  the  0.  I.  B.  held  their  Christmas  tree  on  Christmas  evening — 
not  eve — and  a  pretty  tree  it  was,  laden  with  gaudy  gifts.  Nobody  was  for- 
gotten and  some  of  the  lucky  ones  got  two  or  three  helpings  from  the  tree. 
An  impromptu  programme  of  recitation^,  vocal  and  instrumei?.tal  music,  was 
given,  in  which  Misses  Beatrice  McCannan,  Hattie  Hepburn,  Yashti  Baldwin 
and  Annie  Mulligan;  Messrs.  Orville  Frayne,  John  J.  McDonald,  Alex. 
Forbes   and  John  Nicolson  took  part." 

On  March  1st  the  pupils  were  given  their  annual  treat  in  celebration  of 
the  completion  of  the  willow  peeling.  At  supper  time  the  tables  were  pro- 
vided with  an  abundance  of  oysters,  which  all  seemed  to  appreciate.  At 
7.30  the  pupils  and  several  friends  from  the  city  assembled  in  the  Music  Hall, 
where  a  good  concert  programme  was  given.  Mr.  Gardiner  occupied  the 
chair  and  explained  that  the  entertainment  had  been  engineered  by  Mr. 
Truss,  the  trades  instructor.  Ernest  Burke  played  a  piano  solo,  "Song 
Without  Words,  No.  20"  ;  Mary  Williams  gave  a  songj,  "Dream  of  Paradise"  ; 
Miss  Marguerite  Walsh  a  recitation,  "How  Rubenstein  Played";  Miss  Adelia 
Carson  a  soner,  "Fairie  Lullaby";  Mr.  Kenyon  an  organ  solo,  "Choral  Fan- 
tasie  from  Bach's  Passion  Music"  and  "Festival  Hymn  by  Aitken" ;  John 
Nicolson,  a  song,  "The  Promise  of  Life";  Miss  Hester  Pouting,  a  recitation, 
"How  Larry  Sang  the  Agnus  Dei";  Mr.  Kenyon  an  organ  solo,  "Jerusalem 
the  Golden  with  variations" ;  Miss  Bertha  Truss,  a  vocal  solo;  Miss  Catharine 
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Curry,  a  recitation^,  "Seed  Corn  and  Turkeys";  Mr.  "VVhittaker,  a  solo, 
"Shoulder  to  Shoulder";  Miss  Mary  Williams,  a  piano  solo,  "Valse  Chroma- 
tique"  by  Godard;  Miss  Grace  Kight,  a  recitation,  "How  the  Old  Man  Coast- 
ed"; Miss  Hester  Pouting,  a  piano  solo,  "Spring  Awakening  Serenade"; 
Miss  A.  Carson,  a  song,  "Thy  Will  be  Done";  Charles  Duff,  a  Tin  W^histle 
solo;  Miss  Bertha  Truss,  a  solo,  "Is  the  Way  so  Dark";  Mr.  Kenyon,  an 
organ  solo,  "Prelude  and  Fugue  in  E  FTat"  by  Guilmant.  The  Expositor 
of  next  day  reported  that  "the  recitations  were  amusing  and  the  singing  and 
playing  of  the  highest  order.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  those  who  had  taken  part 
in  the  programme  and  assisted  in  other  ways  to  make  the  concert  a  success 
was  moved  hy  Mr.  John  Gray  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Roddy  Malcolm.  Mr. 
Truss  acknowledged  the  compliment  and  told  a  humorous  story  from  the 
stores  of  experience  gathered  during  his  long  connection  with  the  Institution. 
"God  Save  the  King"  was  sung  at  10  o'clock. 

On  May  ITth  a  concert  was  given  in  the  Music  Hall  by  the  Beethoven 
Club,  which  is  composed  of  fourteen  of  the  young  lady  pupils.  The  Exposi- 
tor said  in  its  report  that  "these  students  have  of  their  own  accord  formed 
this  most  helpful  little  society  for  the  purpose  of  improving  themselves  in 
the  general  study  of  musical  subjects,  and  their  good  showing  last  night 
reflected  great  credit  upon  them. 

"The  programme  was  composed  of  ten  numbers,  including  organ,  piano, 
and  vocal  numbers,  both  s^do  :v<m\  co^nbine  ].  a  very  amusing  dialogue,  and  a 
most  interesting  paper  on  'The  Growth  and  Development  of  Opera,'  the  latter 
being  by  Miss  Catharine  Curry.  All  of  the  performers  were  warmly  ap- 
plauded and  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  for  the  charming  concert  came  from 
the  boys'  side  of  the  school. 

"The  girls  who  form  the  club  are  Hester  Pouting,  May  Macdonald, 
Eva  Bullock,  Matilda  Sauve,  Catherine  Curry,  Grace  Knight,  Anna  Thom- 
son, Grace  Kay,  Mary  Williams,  Gertrude  Coll,  Louise  Deschenes,  Mary 
Hicks,  Eva  Johnston  and  Alice  Stickley." 

The  Closixg  Coxcert. 

(Brantford  Ex'positor,  June  10th.) 

_  if 

Standing  room  only  and  not  enough  of  that  was  "the  condition  not  the 
theory"  in  the  Music  Hall  of  the  0.  I.  B.  last  night,  the  large  audience  hav- 
ing been  attracted  by  the  merits  of  the  programme  and  by  the  additional  in- 
ducement of  seeino-  and  hearing  Hon.  J.  R.  Stratton,  the  Provincial  Secre- 
tary, who,  with  Mrs.  Stratton,  arrived  on  the  7.14  train,  and  enjoyed  the 
hospitality  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  H.  Preston.  The  Opening  remarks  of  Prin- 
cipal Gardiner  were  brief  and  to  the  point,  and  the  conduct  of  the  programme 
was  handed  over  to  Mr.  Ernest  A.  Humphries,  the  musical  director. 

The  programme,  which  consisted  of  fifteen  numbers,  and  was  very  atten- 
tively listened  to  by  the  tightly  packed  audience,  opened  with  an  organ  solo 
by  Miss  Mary  Macdonald.  To  speak  of  the  different  selections  would  require 
niuch  space,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  every  performer  carried  off  his  or 
her  part  with  delightful  skill  and  all  earned  the  warmest  applause  of  the 
audience.  The  singing  of  the  Choral  Class  was  fully  up  to  their  well  known 
reputation  for  dash  and  spirit  as  well  as  attention  to  details  of  light  and 
shade,  this  being  especially  noticeable  in  the  "Song  of  Thanksgiving"  by 
Rickman,  in  which  the  class  had  an  organ  accompaniment. 

Concerted  pieces,  which  are  always  a  feature  at  the  0.  I.  B.  concerts, 
were  much  in  evidence  last  evening,  three  delightful  ones  having  been  ren- 
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dered.  These  were  Schubert's  "Marche  Heroique,"  for  two  pianos  and  organ, 
played  by  four  young  men  (David  Little  and  George  Hopper,  Charles  Car- 
ruthers  and  Allan  Eccleston;  and  a  young  lady  organisjt  (Miss  Mary  Mac- 
donald);  Suppe's  "Overture  to  Poet  and  Peasant,''  played  hj  four  young 
ladies  (Misses  Gertrude  Coll  and  Alice  Stickley,  Louise  Deschenes  and  Mary 
Hicks),  and  the  well  known  overture  to  ''William  Tell,"  in  which  the  players 
were  four  young  lady  pianists  (Misses  Mary  Williams  and  Victoria  Thomson, 
Hester  Pouting  and  Eva  Bullock)  and  Ernest  Burke  as  organist. 

Especial  mention  must  be  made  of  Miss  Almeda  Hart's  playing  of  Men- 
delssohn's "Concerto  in  G  Minor,"  which  had  the  accompaniment  of  the  or- 
chestra, conducted  by  Dr.  Torrington.  This  very  difficult  number  was  the 
crowning  point  in  Miss  Hart's  music^al  course,  and  by  its  successful  accom- 
plishment she  became  an  Associate  of  the  Toronto  College  of  Music,  a  highly 
coveted  honor  among  music  students.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  piece,  Hon. 
Mi".  Stratton  presented  the  young  lady  with  a  beautiful  bouquet  on  behalf  of 
her  friends  from  St.  Thomas,,  and  Dr.  Torrington  warmly  commended  both 
her  and  her  teacher,  Mr.  Humphries. 

The  recitations,  of  which  there  were  four,  commanded  the  most  abso- 
lutely quiet  attention  of  the  audience,  and  were  very  delightful,  the  wee 
girls,  Marie  Sprengel  and  Gertrude  James,  doing  particularly  well.  The 
longer  pieces  by  Miss  Grace  Knight  and  Miss  Catharine  Curry  showed  also 
splendid  training  and  clearness  of  enunciation. 

At  a  convenient  interval  in  the  proceedings.  Dr.  E.  H.  Torrington, 
Director  of  the  Toronto  College  of  Music,  was  called  upon  to  present  the 
piano  diploma  to  Miss  Almeda  Hart,  the  graduate  of  the  year,  and  the  certifi- 
cates of  the  Toronto  College  of  Music  to  those  pupils  who  had  been  successful 
in  the  examinations.  He  performed  his  task  very  gracefully,  and  added  a 
complimentary  word  for  all  the  pupils  who  had  taken  part  in  the  concert. 

Mr.  Leitch,  a  member  of  Elgin  County  Council^  and  one  of  a  deputa- 
tion of  seven  who  had  come  from  St.  Thomas  to  witness  the  graduation  of 
Miss  Hart,  also  spoke  eulogistically  of  the  good  work  done  by  the  Institution. 

When  Hon.  Mr.  Stratton  was  introduced  to  the  audience,  he  was  heartily 
cheered  and  his  words  caused  general  satisfaction.  He  said  he  did  not  pose 
as  a  model  of  parsimony.  Hi 3  aim,  as  official  head  of  the  Public  Institutions, 
had  been  to  improve  them,  and  the  members  of  the  Ontario  Legislature,  Con- 
servative as  well  as  Liberal,  were  satisfied  so  long  as  honest  value  was  ob- 
tained for  the  public  money  expended.  If  anything  was  needed  to  put  the 
0.  I.  B.  into  better  shape  he  was  here  to  see  the  situation  and  to  act  upon 
the  evidence. 

After  the  singing  of  "God  Save  the  King,"  many  ladies  and  gentlemen 
from  the  audience  and  several  of  the  pupils  were  presented  to  the  Provincial 
Secretary  and  Mrs.  Stratton. 

The  Ixdus tries. 

In  the  paper  I  read  at  the  St.  Louis  conventioui.  which  is  printed  on  a 
preceding  page,  the  position  of  the  Institution  with  regard  to  industries  for 
the  Blind  is  indicated.  We  have  given  the  boys  what  we  could  find  for 
them  to  do — ^basket  making,  a  little  cane-seating,  considerable  hammock- 
netting — and  several  of  them  took  a  turn  at  bead-work.  This  fall  an  ex- 
periment will  be  made  to  test  their  ability  at  cutting  the  year's  crop  of 
willow,  instead  of  hiring  outsiders  to  harvest  it.  I  cannot  yet  see  my  way 
clear  to  recommend  the  purchase  of  broom-making  machinery,  although, 
as  I  have  mentioned  that  is  the  favorite  employment  in  ITnited  States  In- 
stitutions for  the  Blind.     To  provide  each  retiring  pupil  with  an  outfit  for 
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the  broom  trade  would  be  expensive,  and  not  many  of  them  could  make  such 
an  investment  for  themselves ;  besides,  one  would  want  to  be  pretty  sure  that 
a  machine  so  donated  would  be  fully  utilized  by  the  recipient.  I  am  still 
of  the  opinion  that  some  pupils  are  studying  piano  tuning  who  might  better 
turn  their  attention  in  other  directions,  for  reasons  suggested  in  the  discus- 
sions reported  in  preceding  pages,  but  the  puzzle  is  to  find  the  proper  outlet 
for  a  blind  man's  energies.  The  heads  of  the  New  York  City  and  Boston  In- 
stitutions have  got  to  the  point  where  they  refuse  to  teach  trades  at  all, 
holding  that  their  whole  duty  is  done  when  they  bestow  a  general  education 
and  give  manual  training.  This  idea,  I  found  in  conversation  among  the 
delegates  to  the  convention,  is  entertained  by  not  a  few  teachers  connected 
with  Institutions  which  still  attempt  to  teach  trades.  I  am  open  to  con- 
viction, but  not  yet  convinced  that  it  is  wise  to  send  out  graduates  who  have 
not  been  taught  to  do  some  one  thing  and  to  do  it  well. 

The  girls  have  been  busily  employed  during  the  past  year  with  their 
knitting  and  sewing,  and  a  few  of  them  have  made  hammocks.  A  large 
class  of  little  girls  studied  bead-work  under  the  instruction  of  a  pupil-teacher. 
Several  of  the  female  pupils  hope  to  earn  a  living  as  music  teachers,  and 
others  will  be  able  to  earn  their  clothing  and  pocket  money  by  knitting 
and  bead-work. 

Libraries. 

The  following  books  have  been  procured  for  the  Teachers'  Library  : 

Books  Which  Have  Influenced  Me,  a  Symposium. 

Carlyle,  Rev.  Dr.  Alexander,  life  of. 

Civilizations,  the  four,  H.  Wikoff. 

English  Prose  Writers,  3  vols.,  George  Burnett. 

Goethe  and  Mendelssohn,  M.  E.  von  Glehn. 

Harmony,  E.  F.  Richter's  Manual,  J.  P.  Morgan. 

Harmony,  Six  Lectures  on,  G.  A.  Macfarren. 

Jubilee  Singers,  J.  B.  T.  Marsh. 

Ladies  at  Work,  Lady  Jeune. 

Literature,  its  Obligations  to  Mothers,  C.  A.  Halsted. 
Literature  of  Europe,  4  vols.,  Henry  Hallam. 
Literature,  Report  on  Dramatic. 

Musical  Composers  and  their  Works,  Sarah  Tytler. 
Musical  Memories,  A.  M.  Diehl. 

Music  in  Public  Worship,  the  Organ  Question  in  Presbyterian  Synod. 

Music  Land,  F^mma  L.  Shedlock. 

Music  of  the  Bible,  John  Stainer. 

Music,,  the  Power  of,  Anecdotes. 

Music,  the  Story  of,  F.  J.  Crowest. 

Operas,  Tales  of  the,  G.  F.  Pardon. 

Passion  Play,  H.  Blackburn. 

Pianoforte,  History  of  the,  E.  Brinsmead. 

Poetry,   Essay  on  English,  Thomas  Campbell. 

Singiner  Lessons,  M.  Marchesi. 

Travelling  Recreations,  2  vols.,  John  Howison. 

Venice,  History  of,  8  vols.,  P.  Daru. 

Waterloo  Campaign  of  1815,  William  Siborne. 

Women,  Biographies  of  Good,,  2  vols.,  C.  M.  Yonge. 

The  following,  in  point  print,  have  been  ordered  for  the  Pupils'  Library  : 

Storv  of  Plants,  Grant  Allen. 

Storv  of  Earth,  H.  G.  Seeley. 

As  You  Like  It,  Rolfe's  liotes. 

3  B. 
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Cuore,  3  vols. 

Stories  of  Famous  Operas. 

History  of  Pianoforte  Music. 

Hiawatha. 

Stories  of  Industry. 

Applied  Physiology,  2  vols. 

Letters  from  Great  Musicians. 

Purity  in  Music. 

Bar  Sinister. 

Paola  and  Francesca. 

Fisherman's  Luck. 

Treasure  Island. 

Correspondence. 

The  typewriter  and  the  point-print  slate  and  stylus  will  continue  to  be 
largely  used  for  pupils'  correspondence,  the  writing  with  these  utensils  being 
more  legible  than  the  pencil-writing  on  the  groove-card.  But  a  test  by  cor- 
respondence with  nearly  all  the  pupils  during  the  summer  vacation  shows 
the  need  of  more  practice  in  pencil-writing  than  has  been  customary  in  the 
past(,  particularly  as  few,,  if  any,  of  the  pupils  will  have  typewriters  at  their 
homes  after  leaving  school. 

Farm,  Grounds  and  Buildings. 

The  much-needed  extension  of  the  lavatory  on  the  girls'  side  of  the  main 
building  was  constructed  during  the  summer  vacation.  It  is  a  two-story 
structure,  well  built  and  properly  equipped,  with  ventilation  upon  approved 
principles.  Although  the  boys'  side  of  the  building  is  larger  than  the  girls' 
side,  there  are  more  female  than  male  pupils.  An  extension  of  the  girls'  side, 
that  would  provide  recreation  room,  extra  room  for  piaivo  practice,  a  room  for 
the  consolidation  and  proper  classification  of  the  teachers',  pupils',  and  circu- 
lating libraries,  and  a  ^'suspect"  room  for  the  sick,  would  be  a  great  conven- 
ience. If  at  the  same  time  a  separate  gymnasium  for  the  girls  could  be  pro- 
vided, the  boon  would  be  much  appreciated. 

Attention  has  been  called  in  former  reports  to  the  defects  of  the  heating 
system — high  pressure  steam — by  which  one  part  of  the  building  is  too  hot 
while  another  part  is  too  cold,  not  to  mention  the  annoyance  of  the  crack- 
ling noise  when  steam  is  turned  into  the  pipes.  I  am  informed  that  the 
system  could  be  converted  to  low  pressure  with  gravity  return  at  a  mod- 
erate outlay  and  with  a  saving  of  four  or  five  hundred  dollars  per  year  in 
cost  of  fuel. 

A  determined  effort  was  made  during  the  vacation  to  cleanse  and 
renovate  the  whole  building,  a  somewhat  larger  sum  than  usual  having 
been  voted  for  repairs  and  alterations.  Loose  and  missing  bricks  were 
replaced,  holes  in  the  plaster  mended,  the  walls  were  kalsomined  or  alaba- 
stined,  the  woodwork  was  painted,  the  desks  varnished  and  the  floors  oiled. 
The  Engineer's  residence  was  also  improved  by  a  moderate  expenditure 
for  w^all  paper  and  paint. 

A  cement  silo,  11  feet  in  diameter  and  30  feet  high,  has  been  erected 
near  the  cow  stables  and  is  filled  with  corn  fodder.  The  piggery  has 
been  refloored  with  cement  and  the  brick  walls  repaired  and  strengthened. 

Three  thousand  square  feet  of  cement  sidewalk,  with  curb  and  drain, 
were  constructed  a,s  a  beginning  of  the  change  from  plank  walks,  no  longer 
economical  on  account  of  the  high  price  of  lumber. 

378  loads  of  gravel  from  the  pit  near  the  river  bank,  on  the  Institution 
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grounds,  were  hauled  for  road-building,  with  excellent  results.  The 
cinder  roads  have  not  yet  been  repaired,  but  that  can  be  done  without  extra 
outlay.  A  job  of  fencing,  which  will  make  the  working  of  the  farm  more 
convenient  and  profitable,  has  been  begun,  but  not  yet  completed. 

It  will  be  advisable  to  set  out  a  considerable  number  of  shade  and 
ornamental  trees  next  spring,  to,  fill  vacant  spaces.  Thirty  winter  apple 
trees,  set  out  last  spring,  are  doing  well.  The  waste  land  now  covered 
with  overgrown  willow  will  be  gradually  cleared  off,  and  an  attempt  will 
be  made  to  save  the  river  bank  by  planting  willow  there. 

The  crops  of  roots  and  vegetables  are  fairly  good  this  year,  and  apples 
are  abundant,  particularly  the  summer  va'rigties.  Enough  corn  was 
grown  to  fill  the  silo,  one  field  was  devoted  to  oats,  and  there  was  an 
average  hay  crop.  Trespassers  are  gradually  ascertaining  that  the  garden 
and  orchard  of  the  Institution  are  not  maintained  pro  bono  publico,  hence 
there  has  been  less  stealing  of  fruit  and  vegetables  this  year  than  last  year. 

Visitors. 

There  have  been  many  visitors  to  the  Institution  during  the  past 
twelve  months,  and  little,  if  any,  adverse  criticism,  while  many  have 
expressed  their  gratification  with  the  appearance  of  the  place  and  the 
quality  of  the  work  done.  Parents  are  again  invited  to  come  and  see  their 
children,  and  all  who  are  interested  in  the  education  of  the  blind  will  be 
welcomed  during  clasa  hours.  As  was  intimated  in  the  last  report  we 
cannot  undertake  to  provide  meals  and  lodging  for  ex-pupils  or  the  rela- 
tives of  present  pupils,  and  it  would  spare  some  embarrassment  if  our 
friends  from  a  distance  would  assume  that  this  rule  is  of  general  appli- 
cation. 

Thanks  are  cordially  tendered  to  the  city  ministers  who  so  kindly, 
and  in  many  cases  at  personal  inconvenience,  conducted  the  Sunday  after- 
noon services  in  the  Institution. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

H.  F.  GAEDINER, 
Brantford,  October,  1904.  Principal. 

PHYSICIAN'S  REPORT. 

T.  F.  Chamberlain,  Esq.,  M.D., 
Inspector  of  Public  Institutions. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  present  my  annual  Report  as  Physician  to 
the  Ontario  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

IVotwithstanding  the  severe  winter  of  the  past  session,  there  were  few 
serious  illnesses  among  officers,  pupils  or  employees. 

In  October  and  the  early  part  of  November  there  were  six  cases  of 
Diphtheria,  five  female  pupils  and  one  male.  The  first  four  cases  and  also 
the  sixth  were  sent  to  the  City  Isolation  Hospital.  The  fifth  patient  to 
develop  the  disease,  owing  to  the  City  Hospital  being  full,  was  accommo- 
dated in  a  well  adapted  room  over  the  work-shop  in  the  Institution  grounds, 
with  a  trained  nurse  in  charge.  All  the  patients  made  satisfactory  re- 
coveries. 

On  January  23rd,  1904,  a  male  pupil  developed  appendicitis;  he  was 
removed  to  the  City  Hospital  for  operation,  and  made  an  uneventful 
recovery. 

During  the  time  when  influenza  was  prevalent,  the  pupils  suffered 
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Their  full  share.  It  was  very  noticeable  that  this  trouble  as  well  as  the 
Diphtheria  spread  much  raore  among  the  female  pupils,  chiefly  due  no 
doubt  to  the  lack  of  a  suspect  room. 

During  the  summer  vacation  the  bathing  and  sanitary  arrangements 
generally  have  been  much  improved  in  the  girls'  side  of  the  building. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  A.  MAEQUIS, 

Brantford,  Sept.  2nd,  1904. 

OCULIST'S  EEPOET. 

To  T.  F.  Chamberlain,  Esq.,  M.D., 

Inspector  of  Public  Institutions  of  Ontario. 

Sir, — As  oculist  to  the  Ontario  Institution  for  the  Blind,  I  have  the 
honor  to  report : 

My  usual  examination  was  made  on  April  Tth,  completing  details  on 
later  dates,  examining  in  all  49  pupils,  16  new  ones,  (26  last  year),  and 
33  examined  on  previous  occasions.  There  was  no  question  as  to  the  eligi- 
hhiij  of  any  of  the  9  males  and  T  females.  The  usual  high  propor- 
tion of  loss  of  sight  from  injuries  is  again  evident — about  33  per  cent. 

A  noticeable  feature  was  the  more  advanced  age  of  the  majority  of 
those  entering,  10  of  the  16  being  over  15  years  old,  some  of  these  having 
been  blind  since  inf  ancy ; .  of  such  I  must  say  that  their  parents  make  a 
great  mistake,  not  only  from  an  educational  point  of  view,  but  also  for 
the  sake  of  their  children's  eyes,  by  not  sending  them  earlier  in  life,  because 
there  is  no  doubt  that  Institution  life  is  the  best  possible  condition  for  the 
welfare  of  their  eyes,  as  is  easily  demonstrated  by  the  marked  improve- 
ment in  sight  noted  in  many  cases. 

The  general  prevalence  of  ear  troubles  during  the  severe  winter  was 
also  evident  in  the  Institution  to  some  extent,  but  with  no  severe  or  per- 
manent bad  results.  Otherwise  the  condition  of  the  pupils  was  very  satis- 
factory. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

B.  C.  BELL. 

Brantford,  Aug.  29th,  1904. 


LITEEAEY  EXAMINEE'S  EEPOET. 

T.  F.  Chamberlain,  Esq.,  M.D., 

Inspector  of  Public  Institutions,  Ontario. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  report  on  the  result  of  my  examinaticu  of 
the  Literary  classes  in  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  at  Brantford  for  the 
year  ending  June,  1904.  Altogether  I  spent  five  days  in  the  Institution, 
four  in  actual  examination  of  the  classes,  and  one,  a  week  or  two  earlier, 
in  observing  the  methods  of  teaching  and  in  getting  acquainted  with  the 
condition  of  the  pupils  in  the  various  classes  as  to  age,  advancement,  etc. 
The  examination  proper  occupied  the  four  days  beginning  Tuesday,  May 
30th,  and  ending  June  2nd. 

It  is  not  easy  for  a  comparative  stranger  to  the  Institution  to  make, 
in  that  time,  a  satisfactory  estimate  of  the  precise  standing  of  each  of  the 
one  hundred  or  more  pupils  taking  part  in  the  Literary  classes.  But  al- 
though it  may  be  somewhat  difficult  to  express  the  results  in  percentages, 
one  still  can  form  a  very  fair  judgment  of  th<^/  relative  fxerits  of 
individual  pupils ;  and  still  more  one  can  appreciate  the  character  of  the 
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instruction  given  by  the  teachers,  as  well  as  their  earnest,  unselfish  devotion 
to  all  that  concerns  the  welfare  of  their  classes.  While  on  this  subject 
I  may  ,say  that,  although  they  may  differ  in  their  methods  of  teaching,  and 
in  many  other  respects,  the  teachers  all  impressed  me  as  possessing  an 
ardent  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  pupils  under  their  care.  This  interest, 
combined  with  good  teaching  ability,  produces  the  excallciU  educational 
results  noted  in  this  report. 

In  the  detailed  estimate  of  the  work  of  the  various  classes  given  in 
the  record  book  accompanying  this  Eeport,  while  I  have  endeavored  to 
express  the  standing  of  each  pupil  wherever  possible  as  a  percentage  of  a 
perfoci  mark,  according  to  a  proper  standard  for  that  class,  i-  will  be  found 
that  although  the  marks  may  serve  to  denote  relative  proficiency  among 
members  of  the  same  class,  they  cannot  be  made  a  safe  basis  for  compar- 
ing one  class  with  another. 

Mr.  Wickens'  Classes. 

Arithmetic. — Simple  problems  in  fractions.  The  class  varied  in  ability 
and  probably  in  earlier  arithmetical  training,  but  nearly  all  showed  that 
they  were  getting  a  good  grasp  of  the  principles  of  a  subject  that  must 
present  exceptional  difiiculties  to  those  who  cannot  use  the  ordinary  nota- 
tion and  symbols.  The  marks  given  ranged  from  35  to  90  per  cent,  and 
averaged  62  per  cent. 

Geography. — The  Continent,  of  Africa.  This  is  the  senior  class  in 
Geography.  The  pupils  showed  that  they  possess  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  natural  features  and  resources  of  the  "dark  continent,"  as  well  as 
an  acquaintance  with  the  various  European  colonies  and  the  territories 
occupied  by  other  powers  there.  The  pupils  have  attained  great  skill  in 
using  the  dissected  wooden  maps  with  which  they  are  provided.  They 
recognize  countries  by  their  shape  even  independently  of  their  relation 
to  the  rest  of  the  Continent.    Average  marks  67  per  cent. 

Reading. — In  this  class  the  practice  is  altogether  in  reading  the 
'^point  print,''  partly  from  Readers  prepared  for  such  pupils,  but  also 
partlj^  from  standard  English  poems  selected  for  study.  This  year  "The 
Deserted  Tillage"  was  studied,  and  I  found  that  pupils  could  read  this 
fluently  and  expressively.  To  show  that  they  were  nDt  reciting  from 
memory,  they  readily  started  to  read  from  any  place  at  which  I  placed  the 
pupil's  finger.    The  marks  ranged  from  40  to  85  and  averaged  69  per  cent. 

Writing. — This  work  was  also  in  "point  print."  Most  of  the  pupils 
wrote  readily  and  pretty  accurately  the  passage  dictated.  Their  marks 
averaged  76  per  cent.  In  this  connection  the  work  done  in  type-writing 
should  be  mentioned.  More  than  fifty  type-written  sheets  by  as  many 
pupils  have  been  placed  in  my  hands.  Some  are  almost  perfectly  done, 
and  all  are  good 

Scripture. — History  of  the  Kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel.  The  class 
was  examined  on  that  period  of  Bible  History  extending  from  the  division 
of  the  Kingdom  to  the  downfall  of  Israel  and  Judah.  The  answers  showed 
careful  study  and  also  gave  evidence  of  a  thoughtful  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject.   Average  marks  68  per  cent. 

Spelling. — From  Part  II.  of  Blaisdell's  Speller.  Having  to  learn^ 
altogether  by  ear  aided  by  the  action  of  the  vocal  organs  in  saying  over 
the  letters  of  a  word,  the  proficiency  attained  by  the  blind  in  this  subject 
is  especially  creditable  to  them.  This  class  averaged  90  per  cent,  on  the 
work  assigned. 
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Miss'  Walsh's  Classes. 

Arithmetic. — Limits — Juniors,  simple  measurements;  Seniors,  Men- 
suration, Insurance,  Partnership,  Simple  Interest,  Commission,  Stocks, 
Discount,  Exchange,  etc.  Some  of  the  senior  pupils  of  this  classs  have 
acquired  a  remarkable  facility  in  solving  problems  involving  long  calcula- 
tions. They  were  tested  on  the  work  indicated  above  with  problems  exactly 
similar  to  those  given  for  written  work  in  the  High  School  Arithmetic. 
The  Senior  class  averaged  86  per  cent.  Some  of  the  Juniors  were  equally 
good  in  their  limit  of  work,  but  others  had  been  only  a  short  time  under 
training  and  did  not  do  so  well.    Average  for  Juniors  62  per  cent. 

Grammar. — This  class  was  examined  on  the  analysis  and  parsing  of 
simple  sentences,  definitions  and  inflections,  especially  the  moods  and 
tenses  of  the  verb.    Seventeen  in  the  class.-  Average  63  per  cent. 

Geography. — This  is  a  large  class  (23  at  present),  mostly  of  young 
children.  They  study  geographical  definitioris  and  the  geography  ot 
Ontario  in  particular.  The  class  as  a  whole  astonishes  a  visitor  by  the 
ready  recognition  of  any  county  handed  out  from  the  dissected  map.  The 
county  is  named,  its  situation  given,  and  the  towns  are  located  and  named 
with  remarkable  accuracy.  Average  marks  for  whole  class  Tl ;  for  seniors 
alone  88  per  cent. 

Reading. — Eleven  in  class.  The  Second,  Fourth  and  Sixth  Eeaders 
are  used.  Great  attention  is  paid  to  distinctness  of  articulation  and  to  care- 
ful expression  of  the  meaning  of  what  is  read.  All  but  two  or  three 
received  high  marks.    Average  79  p6r  cent. 

Writing. — This  is  also  a  class  consisting  mostly  of  young  pupils.  They 
write  on  paper  specially  marked  with  grooves  just  wide  enough  for  the 
small  letter  space.  The  formation  of  letters  is  necessarily  somewhat  angu- 
lar, but  the  writing  is  quite  legible.    Average  marks  72. 

Object  Lessons. — Fourteen  in  the  class.  This  class  studios  the  Natur- 
al History  of  animals  and  birds,  more  particularly  those  of  our  own  part 
of  the  world.  Stuffed  specimens  are  brought  from  the  museum  of  the 
Institution,  handled  by  the  pupils  and  described.  The  course  also  includes 
a  study  of  some  common  articles  of  food  and  materials  for  clothing,  such 
as  tea,  sugar,  coffee,  rice,  ^flax  and  wool.  The  marks  given  averaged  70 
per  cent. 

Scripture. — Limits — the  first  twenty  chapters  of  the  Acts;  parables  and 
miracles  from  the  Gospels  of  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke.  The  class  showed 
careful  training  both  in  the  historical  portions  and  in  such  passages  as 
the  parable  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  the  account  of  the  Resurrection,  etc.  Aver- 
age marks  given  for  answers  77  per  cent. 

Spelling. — Limit — BlaisdelPs  Speller.  Number  in  class  12.  Average 
marks  obtained  91  per  cent.  About  half  the  class  were  marked  perfect  on 
the  test  given. 

Miss  Gillin's  Classes. 

Arithmetic. — Thirteen  in  class.  Limit— simple  rules,  including  mul- 
tiplication table  to  20  times  20;  definitions,  weights  and  measures,  and 
simple  problems.  The  tables  were  well  memorized  and  the  examples  and 
problems  given  satisfactorily  solved.  I  found  less  variation  from  the  aver- 
age in  this  class  than  in  some  others.      Average  76  per  cent. 

Grammar. — Eight  in  class.    Limit — History  of  the  English  language, 
Review  of  Etymology  and  Syntax,  Analysis  and  Parsing.      This  course 
has  been  well  covered  during  the  year  and  most  of  the  pupils  showed  an 
excellent  comprehension  of  grammatical  principles  as  well  as  a  knowledge 
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of  the  essential  facts  of  sentence  structure  and  the  classification  and  inflec- 
tions of  words.     Average  marks  67  per  cent. 

Geography. — IN^ne  in  the  class.  Limit — United  States  and  South 
America  in  detail  with  outline  study  of  Central  America,  Mexico  and  the 
West  Indies.  The  class  showed  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  part  of  the 
work  examined  on,  not  merely  of  names  and  places,  but  of  products,  indus- 
tries and  commercial  relations.      Average  marks  70  per  cent. 

Writing. — Small  words  and  sentences  written  in  grooved  spaces  in  or- 
dinary script.  Eight  in  the  class,  two  of  whom  are  quite  young.  Aver- 
age marks  64  per  cent. 

English  History. — From  Charles  II.  to  end  of  George  II.  An  excel- 
lent class  of  sixteen  senior  pupils.  Good  consecutive  answers  were  given, 
showing  a  satisfactory  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  period  studied.  One 
pupil  obtained  a  perfect  mark  and  several  others  90  per  cent.  The  average 
was  81  per  cent. 

Canadian  History. — From  the  treaty  of  Paris  to  the  present  time.  The 
same  class  as  in  English  History.  Only  one  was  marked  below  50  per 
cent.,  the  average  being  69  per  cent. 

English  Literature. — Eighteen  in  the  class.  Limit — History  of  Eng- 
lish Literature  from  Caedmon  to  Pope,  Biographies  of  Canadian  authors 
and  special  study  of  Shakspeare's  Julius  Caesar.  It  was  a  real  pleasure 
to  discuss  with  this  class  the  play  set  for  their  study  this  year.  The  pupils 
were  so  familiar  with  it  as  to  be  able  to  analyse  the  various  characters  re- 
presented and  enforce  their  opinions  by  appropriate  quotations  or  references 
to  the  action  of  the  play.  They  had  also  at  command  a  fund  of  striking 
or  beautiful  passages  committed  to  memory.  In  the  history  of  literature, 
too,  their  work  for  the  year  had  been  well  done.  The  average  marks,  79 
per  cent.,  give  only  a  moderate  estimate  of  the  really  excellent  work  done 
by  this  class. 

Bible  Geography  and  History. — The  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel  tO 
the  captivity.  This  is  a  class  of  eighteen  girls,  corresponding  to  the  boys' 
class  conducted  by  Mr.  Wickens.  Three  or  four  in  the  class  received  com- 
paratively low  marks,  but  in  most  cases  the  answers  were  entirely  satisfac- 
tory. The  work  done  in  these  Bible  classes  seems  especially  valuable  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  Bible  is  far  more  difficult  of  access  to  the  blind 
as  a  book  to  read  than  to  others.      Marks  given  averaged  69  per  cent. 

Spelling.-. — Nineteen  in  the  class.  Limit — Part  III.  of  BlaisdelFs 
Speller.  In  a  pretty  severe  test  on  the  prescribed  work  nine  obtained  a 
perfect  mark,  while  the  whole  class  averaged  87  per  cent. 

Mr.  Eoney's  Classes. 

Arithmetic .—Hh.\^  is  a  class  of  juniors,  most  of  whom  have  to  be  taught 
individually  because  they  enter  with  such  varied  previous  training.  The 
work  extends  through,  the  simple  rules  to  multiplication,  with  simple  prob- 
lems, and  Roman  notation.      The  marks  given  varied  from  40  to  90  per 
cent.,  the  averag-e  being  63. 

Grammar. — Parts  of  speech,  definitions,  analysis  of  simple  sentences, 
parsing.  A  class  of  nineteen,  including  some  pupils  who  are  quite  young. 
Good,  practical  work  is  done  in  this  class.  In  the  clear  analysis  of  simple 
sentences  and  recognition  of  the  parts  of  speech  a  good  basis  is  laid  for 
future  work.     Marks  average  57  per  cent. 

Geography. — Nine  in  the  class.  Study  of  Ontario  and  the  Dominion 
in  general.  This  class  is  getting  a  good  knowledge  of  the  products,  indus- 
tries and  commercial  relations  of  the  various  sections  of  Ontario  and  the 
Dominion,  in  addition  to  their  accurate  acquaintance  with  locations  on  the 
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maps.  Tke  Institution  in  all  its  classes  seems  to  me  to  have  succeeded 
particularly  well  in  making  tlie  study  of  geography  interesting.  Average 
of  class  68  per  cent. 

Reading. — A  class  of  thirteen  using  the  First,  Second  and  Third  Eead- 
ers  with  spelling  of  words  from  lessons.  Here  again  the  teaching  is  not 
so  much  class  as  individual  teaching,  on  account  of  the  unequal  advance- 
ment of  the  pupils.  Some  read  and  spell  very  well,  while  others  for  var- 
ious reasons  cannot  do  so  well.     Average  marks  65  per  cent. 

TTriting. — This,  the  Senior  class  in  script  writing,  handed  in  some  well 
written  exercises.      Average  marks  TO  per  cent. 

Physical  Culture. — This  is  taken  up  by  Mr.  Eoney  in  five  classes,  three 
of  the  girls  and  two  of  the  boys.  The  gymnasium  is  a  very  important 
feature  of  this  Institution,  and  Mr.  Eoney  is  to  be  complimented  for  his 
success  in  making  the  various  exercises  attractive  to  the  pupils  and  helpful 
to  them  physically.  I  was  pleased  to  find  the  girls  doing  so  well  in  the 
gymnasium  and  taking  such  evident  interest  in  the  exercises.  In  club- 
swinging,  wand  exercises  and  fancy  marching,  all  of  which  were  practised 
in  time  with  the  piano,  a  high  degree  of  precision  and  grace  of  movement 
were  shown.  This  practice  must  tend  to  develop  well  formed,  healthy 
bodies  as  well  as  grace  of  movement.  The  boys  do  excellent  work  in  dumb 
bell  exercises,  club-swinging,  vaulting,  and  general  gymnastic  exercises  on 
the  horizontal  bar  and  the  parallel  bars. 

Miss  Lee's  Classes. 

Miss  Lee's  work  is  mainly  that  of  a  Kindergartner,  but  she  also  assists 
with  elementary  work  in  Arithmetic,  Eeading,  Spelling  and  Bible  study, 
and  takes  classes  in  Domestic  Science.  I  examined  and  marked  her  classes 
in  all  these  subjects  except  the  last,  with  the  following  average  results  : 
Arithmetic  65  per  cent..  Eeading  65,  Bible  70,  Spelling  73.  I  was  much 
pleased  with  the  Kindergarten  work  proper.  It  would  be  diJB&cult  to  over- 
estimate the  good  influence  on  the  little  blind  children  of  the  singing  and 
the  manual  occupations  practised  here.  The  latter  include  sewing,  weav- 
ing, folding,  modeling,  raffia  work,  cutting  and  pasting,  bead-stringing, 
lacing,  etc.  The  results  of  my  observations  cannot  well  be  expressed  by 
marks,  but  the  manifest  interest  of  the  little  ones  and  the  skill  acquired  in 
spite  of  physical  disability  were  very  gratifying. 

I  had  also  the  pleasure  of  inspecting  two  classes  conducted  by  Miss 
Haycock,  one  a  Scripture  class  studying  St.  Luke's  Gospel  and  the  other 
a  spelling  class  using  Gage's  Practical  Speller.  For  the  former  the  aver- 
age marks  were  70  per  cent.,  and  for  the  latter  80. 

Miss  Haycock's  special  work,  however,  is  plain  and  fancy  knitting, 
crochet  work,  etc.,  and  I  may  be  permitted  to  mention  here  that  in  her 
room  were  to  be  seen  many  beautiful  specimens  of  these  household  arts,  the 
work  of  her  pupils.  These  articles  are  made  by  the  pupils  chiefly  for  them- 
selves or  their  friends.  It  is  found  that  on  this  account  much  greater  in- 
terest and  pride  are  taken  in  the  work. 

The  department  of  sewing,  bead-work,  and  netting,  under  the  super- 
vision of  Miss  Loveys,  assisted  by  Misses  Cronk,  Burke  and  Hepburn,  hardly 
comes  within  the  scope  of  this  report,  but  may  be  noted  in  passing.  It 
furnishes  excellent  opportunities  for  the  young  ladies  of  the  Institution  to 
acquire  that  skill  in  needlework  so  essential  to  their  comfort  and  useful- 
ness in  after  life. 

The  workshop  presided  over  by  Mr.  Truss  supplies  means  of  practical 
manual  training  for  the  boys,  and  to  some  extent  puts  them  in  the  way  of 
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doing  work  that  will  have  a  commercial  value.  Good,  useful  basJiets  of 
various  patterns  and  sizes  are  made,  hammocks  are  netted  and  cane-chair 
work  in  different  forms  is  practised.  The  main  object  of  the  shop  seems 
to  be  to  give  instruction  and  practice  in  work  that  will  be  of  industrial 
value  to  the  blind. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  acknowledge  the  kindness  of  the  Principal,  Mr. 
■Gardiner,  in  lending  me  all  possible  assistance  in  performing  my  duties  as 
examiner.  I  am  indebted,  also,  in  no  small  degree  to  the  teacher,  Mr. 
Wickens,  who  was  unwearied  in  his  efforts  to  perfect  all  the  details  of  the 
arrangements  for  the  examination,  and  who  took  pains  to  show  me  all  the 
work  done  by  the  Institution  that  was  in  any  way  connected  with  my  duties. 
Every  courtesy,  indeed,  was  shown  me  by  all  the  teachers,  and  I  carry  away 
also  kindly  feelings  towards  many  of  the  pupils,  although  our  acquaintance 
has  been  brief. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

T.  W.  Standing. 

Brantford,  July  4th,  1904. 


EEPOET  ON  MUSICAL  INSTEUCTION. 
T.  r.  Chamberlain,  M.  D.,  Inspector  of  Public  Institutions. 

Sir, — I  beg  to  submit  my  report  on  the  musical  instruction  given  at 
the  Ontario  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Brantford. 

The  examination  was  held  on  June  Tth,  1904,  and  was  conducted  under 
the  following  heads :  Theory  of  Music  (including  Harmony,  counterpoint 
and  Musical  History),  Piano,  Organ  and  Choral  class.  The  work  of  the 
class  in  Piano-Tuning  was  also  examined. 

The  number  of  pupils  studying  Music  is  fifty-five,  and  each  student 
(except  those  who  were  ill  at  the  time  of  the  examination)  was  heard  sep- 
arately. All  of  the  pupils  study  the  piano,  six  the  organ,  and  fourteen 
Musical  Theory. 

In  piano-playing  the  work  of  the  pupils  is,  on  the  whole,  very  satisfac- 
tory, comparing  it  with  that  of  the  two  previous  years,  the  high  standard 
set  is  well  maintained,  and  promises  to  continue  so.  The  piano  classes  are 
divided  into  five  grades,  each  with  three  subdivisions.  Of  the  eight  pupils 
in  Grade  I.,  (the  lowest),  class  A.,  two  are  very  bright  and  promise  well; 
four,  less  gifted,  are  doing  fairly  well,  and  the  other  two  are  slower.  The 
four  pupils  in  class  B  are  all  doing  well,  and  two  of  them  were  found  to  be 
endowed  with  a  remarkably  quick  musical  ear.  Of  the  six  pupils  in  class 
C  three  are  doing  very  well,  two  fairly  well,  and  the  remaining  one,  a  man, 
though  he  possesses  no  technique,  shows  considerable  musical  feeling.  In 
grade  II.,  class  A,  are  four  pupils.  Two  of  these  are  making  fair  progress. 
Of  the  other  two  one  showed  the  possession  of  an  extraordinarily  quick  ear; 
the  other  was  too  nervous  to  be  properly  heard.  Of  the  two  pupils  in  class 
B,  one  gives 'much  promise,  the  other  was  ill.  In  class  C  are  nine  pupils. 
Two  play  very  nicely,  five  do  fair  work,  and  two  succeeded  in  passing  the 
first  examination  of  the  Toronto  College  of  Music,  one  of  them  with  first- 
class  honors.  In  grade  III.,  class  A,  are  five  pupils;  three  of  these  passed 
the  first  examination  of  the  Toronto  College  of  Music;  the  other  two  are 
making  fair  progress.  In  class  B  there  are  eight  pupils,  of  whom  one 
passed  the  second  year  examination  of  the  College  of  Music.  Five  of  the 
others  play  very  well,  and  two  fairly  well.  One  was  ill  and  could  not  be 
examined.  Of  the  two  pupils  in  class  C,  one  is  doing  excellent  work,  and 
the  other  plays  very  fairly.      In  grade  IT.  there  are  four  pupils,  two  in 
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class  A  and  two  in  class  C.  The  two  former  are  playing  quite  well,  the 
other  two  fairly  so.  Three  pupils  in  the  next,  or  highest  grade,  are  already 
accomplished  players;  one  of  them  has  w^on  the  Artists'  Diploma  of  the 
Toronto  College  of  Music,  and '  another  has  passed  with  first-class  honors 
the  third  examination  of  the  same  Institution.  The  third  is  in  many  res- 
pects a  remarkable  musician;  he  gave  a  strikingly  good  performance  of 
the  Wagner-Liszt  Tannhauser  March. 

In  the  Organ  class  there  are  six  pupils,  showing  from  six  months  to 
two  years'  study  of  this  instrument.  All  of  them  are  making  satisfactory 
progress. 

The  fourteen  pupils  in  Musical  Theory  are  divided  into  two  classes, 
A  (junior)  and  B  (senior).  In  class  B,  consisting  of  eight  pupils,  one 
passed  the  second  and  five  the  first  examination  in  Theory  of  the  Toronto 
College  of  Music.  The  remaining  two  wrote  on  papers  in  Harmony  and 
Musical  History,  obtaining  an  average  of  77  and  46  respectively.  The  six 
pupils  in  class  A  obtained  an  average  of  61  and  49  per  cent,  on  the  two  sub- 
jects. These  percentages  are  not  as  high  as  one  could  wish,  and  the  His- 
tory papers  were  weak;  but  in  Harmony  two  of  the  pupils  obtained  over  80 
per  cent.,  and  two  over  70  per  cent.,  and  the  pupils  who  took  the  College  of 
Music  examination  in  this  subject  all  obtained  over  75  per  cent,  of  the 
marks. 

The  Choral  class  numbers  35  members.  Four  choruses  in  different  styles 
were  sung  with  the  necessary  attention  given  to  light  and  shade.  This  is  al- 
ways a  delightful  feature  of  the  music  department  of  the  0.  I.  B, 

Mr.  Hayter's  work  with  his  piano-tuning  class  maintains  its  high  stand- 
ard.    The  tunings  of  several  pupils  were  found  to  be  perfectly  satisfactory. 

The  singing  of  the  hymns  during  the  morning  religious  exercises  were,  as 
usual,  bright  and  hearty,  the  pupils  evidently  much  enjoying  this  part  of 
their  service.  One  'of  Ihe  Organ  students  accompanied  the  singing  with 
much  ability. 

The  examination  of  the  Musical  department  of  the  Ontario  Institution 
for  the  Blind  shows  that  this  important  part  of  the  Institution's  work  is  being 
carried  on  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner,  which  reflects  much  credit  upon  the 
musical  director,  Mr.  Humphries,  and  his  two  assistants.  Miss  Moore  and  Miss 
Harrington;  and  the  students  themselves  evidently  enjoy  a  study  which  in  fu- 
ture years  is  bound  to  afford  them  a  source  both  of  profit  and  pleasure. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be. 

Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant,  , 
W.  E.  Fairclough. 

Toronto,  September  14th,  1904, 
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Statistics  for  the  Year  ending  30th  September,  1904. 
I.  Attendance. 


Male. 

Feraale. 

Total. 

Att6iid.RncG  for  portion  of  yG&r  sndiii^  SGptsmbGr  30  1872 

20 

14 

34 

"        for  yQRT  Gnding  30th  SGptsmbGr  1873 

'  1874  

44 

24 

68 

66 

46 

112 

1875   

89 

50 

139 

1876  

84 

'  64 

148 

1877  

76 

72 

148 

1878  

91 

84 

175 

1879  

100 

100 

200 

1880  

5 

93 

198 

1881  

103  ) 

98 

201 

^    "                       "  1882  

94 

73 

167 

1883  

88 

72 

160 

1884  

71 

69 

140 

1885  

86 

74 

160 

1886  

93 

71 

164 

93 

62 

155 

1888  

94 

62 

156 

188»  

99 

58 

167 

1890  

95 

69 

164 

1891  

91 

67 

158 

1892  

85 

70 

155 

1893  

90 

64 

154 

1894  

84 

66 

160 

1895  

82 

68 

150 

72 

69 

141 

1897  

76 

73 

149 

1898  

74 

73 

147 

"     ,                   *'  1899  

77 

71 

148 

1900  

77 

67 

144 

1901  

72 

66 

138 

1902  ;  

68 

70 

138 

1903  

67 

64 

131 

68 

66 

134 

II.    Age  of  pupils. 


Five 

Six 

Seven 

Eight 

Nine 

Ten 

Eleven 

Twelve 

Thirteen 

Fourteen 

Fifteen 

Sixteen 


years. 


No. 


No. 


years. 


Seventeen 
Eighteen 
Nineteen 
Twenty 
Twenty-one 
Twenty-two 
Twenty-three 
Twenty-four 
Tweniy-five 
Over  twenty-five  years 

Total  


10 
6 
8 
5 

10 
3 
5 
1 
1 

19 

134 
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III.    Nationality  of  parents. 


American 
Canadian. 
English. . . 

Irish  

Italian  


No. 


German   7 

Scotch   18 

Unknown  [  1 

Total  I  134 


lY.    Denomination  of  parents. 


No. 

No. 

Brethren  

1 
1 
6 
1 
36 
30 

1 
31 
24 

3 

Congregational    

Presbyterian  

Baptist  

Disciples  

Salvationist  

Total  

Methodist  

134 

y.    Occupation  pf  parents. 


Accountant  

Agent  

Bank  Manager  

Bricklayers  

Blacksmith  

Butcher  

Carpenters  

Contractor  

Cooper  

Cook  

Carriage-builder  

Conductor  

Cabinetmakers  

Drover  

Electrician  

Farmers  

Fireman  

Fisherman  

Foreman  

Gardeners  

Government  officers. 
Hostler  


Huckster  

Laborers  

Manufacturer  

Machinists  

Merchants  

Millwright  

Physician  

Painters  

Printer  , 

Plumber  

Policeman  

Shipper  

Shoemaker  

Railway  employees 

Repairer  

Tailors  

Teacher  

Teamsters  

Weaver  

Unknown  

Total  


No. 


134 
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VI. — Cities  and  counties  from  whicE  pupils  were  received  during  the  offi- 
cial year  ending  SOth  September,  1904. 


County  or  city. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

County  or  city. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

2 

3 

District  of  Nipissing  

4 

I 

c 

r^lflT-  /-*f  Roll  tlT71  11 

Cnnntv  of  Norfolk 

3 
2 

  "        North  mnhprlflnrl 

2 

D 

4 

2 

1 

"  Ontario  

2 

2 

1 

l\ 

2 

2 
3 

4 

County  of  Oxford  

3 

6 

1 

1 

Peel  

1 

1 
5 

Perth  

3 

2 

1 

1 

"  Peterborough  

1 

1 

2 

"      Prince  Edward  

1 

1 

2 

5 

7 

1 

1 

"  Renfrew   

3 

3 

1 

1 

'2 

Russell  

i 

1 

"  Grenville  

.  1 

1 

City  of  St.  Catharines  

■  3 

2 

5 

"    St.  Thomas  

1 

1 

Citv  of  Guelph  

1 

1 

2 

Stratford  

1 

1 

County  of  Simcoe  

2 

1 

3 
1 

Stormont  

1 

ICity  of  Toronto  

9 

10 

19 
1 

1 

2 

3 

County  of  Victoria  

1 

County  of  Hastings  

1 

1 

"  Waterloo  

1 

2 

1 

3 

Welland  

1 

1 

City  of  Kingston  

2 

2 

1 

1 

County  of  Kent  

2 
3 

1 

3 

"  Wentworth  

2 

2 

"        Lamb  ton  

2 

5 

j      "  York  

1 

1 

2 

Leeds   

2 

2 

1 

1 

"  Lanark  

2 

2 

1 

1 

j  Manitoba  

|*British  Columbia  

1 

1 

1 

District  of  Parrv  Sound   

1 

County  of  Middlesex  

1 

"4 

■■■■5" 

Total  

G8 

66 

134 

*  On  payments. 


VII. — fCities  and  counties  from  which  pupils  were  received  from  the  opening 
of  the  Institution  till  30th  September,  1904. 


County  or  city. 


District  of  Algoma  . 
City  of  Belleville. . . 

County  of  Brant  

City  of  Brantford  . . 
County  of  Bruce  . . . 

"  Carletoji  . 
Duflferiu  .' 

"        Dundas  . . 

"  Durham.. 
Elgin  

"  Essex  

Frontenac 

"  Glengarry 

"  Grenville. 

"  @rey  

City  of  Guelph  


County  or  city. 


County  of  Haldimand . 

"        Hal  ton  

City  of  Hamilton  

County  of  Hastings. . . 

Huron   

City  of  Kingston  

County  of  Kent  

"  Lambtou  

"  Leeds   

Lanark  . .  . 

"  Lennox  

"        Lincoln  .  ., 

City  of  London  

District  of  Nipissing. . , 
County  of  Middlesex. 
District  of  Muskoka  . . 


12 
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VII. — Cities  and  counties  from  which  pupils  were  received  from  the  opening 
of  the  Institution  till  30th  September,  1904. — Continued. 


County  or  city. 


County  of  Norfolk  

"  Northumberland 

"  Ontario   

City  of  Ottawa  

County  of  Oxford  

Peel  

Perth   

"         Peterborough  ... 

"         Prince  Edward  . 

"  Prescott  

' '  Renfrew  

"  Russell  

City  of  St.  Catharines  

"  St.  Thomas  

"  Stratford  

Ctunty  of  Simcoe   


County  or  city. 


County  of  Stormont  . . . 

City  of  Toronto  

County  of  Victoria  

Waterloo  ... 

Welland  

"  Wellington.. 
"         Wentworth  , 

York  

*Province  of  Quebec... 
*North-West  Territory  . 

*United  States  

♦British  Columbia   

♦Manitoba   

District  ot  Parry  Sound 


Total   446      338  784 


On  payment. 


VIII. — Cities  and  counties  from  which  pupils  were  received  who  were  in 
residence  on  30th  September,  1904. 


County  or  city. 


District  of  Algoma  . . . 

City  of  Belleville  

County  of  Brant   

City  of  Brantford  , 

County  of  Bruce   

"  Carleton  

"  Dufferin  .. 

Dundas   

"  Durham  

•'  Elgin   

"  Essex   

"  Frontenac, 
"  Glengarry.. 
Grenville  .. 

Grey  

Cityof  Guelph  

County  of  Haldimand 
Haliburton  , 

"  Halton  

City  of  Hamilton  

County  of  Hastings  

Huron  

City  of  Kings-ton  

County  of  Kent  

"  Lamb  ton  .. 

Leeds  

'•  Lanark   

,'  Lennox   

"  Lincoln  .... 

Citv  of  London  

City  of  Woodstock  . . . . 
County  of  Middlesex.. 
District  of  Muskoka. . . 

Nipissing  .. 


County  or  city. 


County  of  Norfolk   

"  Northumberland 

"  Ontario   

City  of  Ottawa  

County  of  Oxford   

Peel  

Perth  .:  

"  Peterborough  

"         Prince  Edward  .. 

"   ■  Prescott   

"  Renfrew  

"  Russell  

City  of  St.  Catharines  

St.  Thomas  

"     Stratford  . . .'.  

County  of  Simcoe  

Stormont   

City  of  Toronto  

County  of  Victoria  

"  Waterloo  

Welland  

"  Wellington   

-"  Wentworth   

"  York  

British  Columbia.  

Quebec.  

Manitoba  

District  of  Parry  Sonnd  

"         Rainy  River  

North-West  Territories  


Total , 
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Maintenance  expenditures  for  the  year  ending  30th  September,  1904, 
compared  with  preceding  year. 


30th  September,  1903,  average 

30th  September,  1904,  average 

number  of  pupils  114. 

number  of  pupils  107. 

Service. 

Total  expen- 

Yearly 

Weekly 

Yearly 

Weekly 

• 

cost  of 

cost  of 

Total  expen- 

cost of 

cost  oi 

a 

diture,  1903. 

average 

average 

diture,  1904. 

average 

average 

+^ 

114. 

114. 

107. 

107. 

 ^;      , 

■1  c. 

$  c. 

cts. 

$  c. 

1  c. 

cts. 

1 

Medicine  and  medica]  comforts  

125  69 

1  10 

2.1 

156  14 

1  45 

2.7 

2 

Butchers'  meat,  fish  and  fowls   *. 

1,561  45 

13  70 

26.5 

1,582  29 

14  78 

28.4 

3 

Flour,  bread  and  biscuits  

463  81 

4  07 

7  6 

378  07 

3  53 

6.8 

4 

Butter  and  lard  

1,033  87 

9  12 

17.5 

1,021  98 

9  55 

18.3 

5 

1,233  43 

10  82 

20.8 

1,323  45 

12  37 

23.7 

6 

196  64 

1  72 

3.3 

157  44 

1  47 

2.8 

7 

357  28 

3  14 

6.0 

410  69 

3  84 

7.3 

8 

Fuel— Wood,  coal  and  gas  

*  7,207  99 

63  23 

121.6 

3,964  86 

37  05 

71.2 

9 

735  78 

6  46 

12.4 

760  07 

7  10 

13.6 

10 

Laundry,  soap  and  cleaning  

329  49 

2  89 

5.5 

301  57 

2  82 

5.3 

11 

489  35 

4  29 

8.2 

571  80 

5  34 

10.2 

12 

Farm  and  garden— Feed  and  fodder. . . 

560  75 

4  92 

9.5 

890  20 

8  32 

16.0 

18 

886  62 

7  78 

14.9 

992  06 

9  27 

17.8 

14 

Advertising,  printing,  stationery,  etc.. 

709  93 

6  23 

12.0 

563  19 

5  26 

10.1 

15 

665  13 

5  83 

11.2 

600  05 

5  61 

10.8 

16 

Miscellaneous — unenumerated  

1,009  48 

8  85 

17.0 

873  17 

8  16 

16.7 

17 

Pupils  sittings  at  church  

200  00 

1  75 

3.1 

200  00 

1  87 

3.5 

18 

160  00 

1  41 

2.6 

160  00 

1  49 

2.8 

19 

Water  supply   

287  72 

2  52 

4.8 

246  73 

2  31 

4  4 

20 

17,070  79 

149  74 

288.1 

17,820  16 

166  54 

320.2 

35,291  26 

309  57 

595.3 

32,973  92 

308  17 

592.6 

*  Two  years  supply  of  coal  paid  for  this  year. 

Certified  correct. 

30th  September,  1904  W.  N.  HOSSIE, 

Bursar. 
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APPENDIX  /v.— THIETY-FOURTH  ANNUAL  EEPORT  OF  THE  ON- 
TAEIO  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND, 
BRANTFORD. 


Being  for  the  Year  Ended  30th  September,  1905. 

Hon.  R.  A.  Pyne,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Minister  of  Education: 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  Thirty-fourth  Annual 
Report  upon  the  Institution  for  the  Education  and  Instruction  of  the  Blind, 
at  Brantford,  for  the  year  ended  30th  September,  1905. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 
Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

H.  F.  Gardiner, 

Principal. 

Brantford,  October,  1905. 


The  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind. 

In  presenting  the  thirty-fourth  annual  report  of  the  Ontario  Institution 
for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  I  beg  to  refer  to  the  appended  reports  of  the 
Literary  and  Musical  examiners,  Mr.  S.  F.  Passmore  and  Mr.  W.  E.  Fair- 
clough,  respectively,  who  have  given  in  detail  their  opinions  of  the  work 
done  by  the  teachers  during  the  year,  and  of  the  results  accomplished.  Mr. 
Passmore  found  among  the  blind  pupils  "intellects  as  clear  and  minds  in- 
cited by  as  lofty  ideals  as  are  possessed  by  anj^  other  persons;"  he  credits  the 
pupils  with  "earnestness  and  application,"  and  their  teachers  with  "faith- 
ful perseverance  and  sympathy,"  while  further  commending  the  "order, 
discipline  and  deportment  of  the  pupils."  He  did  not  look  for  perfection 
and  he  did  not  find  it,  but  his  enthusiastic  language  indicates  that  he  was 
more  than  satisfied  with  what  he  found.  There  is  no  attempt  in  the  Institu- 
tion to  produce  a  few  "show^  pupils"  to  excite  the  amazement  of  visitors, 
and  allow  them  to  carry  awaj^  the  impression  that  the  brightest  and  best  are 
fair  samples  of  the  w^hole.  On  the  other  hand,  the  teachers  understand  the 
necessity  of  giving  most  attention  to  the  mediocre  and  the  dull,  and  some- 
times they  have  to  wait  long  for  encouraging  results.  Mr.  Passmore's  sug- 
gestions about  the  teaching  of  Latin  and  the  adoption  of  another  spelling 
book  will  be  carried  out.  Mr.  Fairclough  did  not  find  the  pupils'  work  at  the 
organ  as  good  as  their  piano  work,  but  he  expresses  satisfaction  with  the 
records  of  0.  I.  B.  pupils  in  the  Toronto  College  of  Music  examinations  and 
he  has  a  good  word  for  the  vocal  class.  When  he  sums  up  by  saying  that  the 
general  "results  obtained  compare  favorably  with  those  of  other  teaching 
institutions  where  the  pupils  have  all  their  faculties,"  no  more  could  be 
asked  or  expected,  for  in  the  study  of  music,  as  in  everything  else,  the  blind 
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pupil  labors  at  a  disadvantage  in  comparison  with  the  pupil  who  can  see,  and 
the  teacher's  work  is  correspondingly  onerous. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  Physician's  Eeport,  pupils  and  teachers  enjoyed 
exceptionally  good  health  throughout  the  year,  which  fact  was  a  cause  of 
devout  thankfulness  and  aided  greatly  in  the  production  of  recorded  results. 

I  have  embodied  in  this  Report  not  merely  the  record  of  the 
year's  operations  in  cojinection  with  the  school  and  its  surroundings,  but 
also  information  gleaned  from  the  reports  of  Blind  Institutions  in  the  United 
States,  and  from  various  other  sources,  which  may  be  found  useful  in  the 
improvement  of  the  Ontario  Institution,  and  which  will  be  instructive  to 
members  of  the  Legislature  and  others  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  blind. 
AVhile  there  is  competition  among  the  different  Institutions  in  the  endeavor 
to  excel,  there  is  no  spirit  of  monopoly  or  idea  of  secrecy.  Every  plan  that 
has  been  tested  and  found  good  is  made  public  for  the  general  benefit,  and  the 
flattery  of  imitation  is  invited.  Thus  one  learns  from  the  experience  of  all. 
A  case  in  point:  The  idea  of  providing  workshops  or  ''homes"  for  the  adult 
blind  has  been  suggested  from  time  to  time  in  Ontario,  and  has  been  tried  in 
Pennsylvania  and  Wisconsin,  as  well  as  in  several  European  countries.  The 
iNew  York  Legislature  is  making  inquiry  into  this  subject  by  means  of  a 
special  commission,  and  the  first  report  of  that  commission,  of  which  a  sum- 
mary will  be  found  in  these  pages,  is  nearly  as  useful  and  instructive  to  the 
legislators  at  Toronto  as  to  those  at  Albany.  The  problem  of  enabling  the 
blind  to  earn  a  living  and  making  them  independent  of  assistance  is  yet  un- 
solved. 

The  attendance  at  the  Ontario  Institution  is  practically  unchanged,  not- 
withstanding the  discover}^  of  quite  a  number  of  children  in  the  Province 
who  should  be  enrolled  as  pupils.  It  takes  protracted  argument  to  bring 
many  parents  to  a  state  of  mind  in  which  they  are  willing  to  entrust  their 
atflicted  children  to  the  care  of  strangers.  On  the  other  hand,  care  and  firm- 
ness have  to  be  exercised  to  keep  out  of  the  Institution  persons  who,  on  ac- 
count of  imbecility,  incorrigibility  or  advanced  age,  are  undesirable  as  pupils, 
and  for  whom  their  friends  would  like  to  use  the  Institution  as  an  asylum. 
There  is  another  class,  eligible  in  every  respect,  except  that  they  have  no 
friends  to  stand  in  loco  parentis,  to  provide  clothing  and  travelling  expenses, 
to  take  care  of  them  during  vacations,  and  to  receive  them  at  the  end  of  their 
school  life.  In  the  State  of  Washington,  legislation  has  been  enacted  which 
throws  the  responsibility  in  such  cases  upon  the  county  councils,  which  were 
probably  as  slow  there  as  here  to  take  voluntary  action  involv'ng  expense. 

The  transfer  of  the  control  of  the  Institution,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
calendar  year,  from  the  Provincial  Secretary's  Department  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  was  accomplished  without  friction  or  difficulty.  Among 
oth'er  beneficial  effects  of  the  change,  we  may  now  hope  that  the  public  will 
be  educated  up  to  a  knowledge  that  the  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind  is  not  a  ''Blind  Asylum,"  but  a  school. 

Attendance. 

The  total  registration  of  pupils  in  the  session  of  1904-05  was  122,  as 
against  121  in  the  session  of  1903-04;  at  the  opening  on  September  28th,  1904, 
there  were  104  pupils  as  compared  with  103  at  the  opening  of  the  preceding 
5-e?8ion:  at  the  c^ose  107  as  compared  with  109.  Of  the  fifteen  pupils  who 
were  present  during  a  part  of  the  session,  but  did  not  remain  until  the  end, 
one  (male)  was  taken  home  because  his  mother  missed   his  company,  two 
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(males)  were  averse  to  work,  three  (males)  left  to  obtain  employment,  one 
(male)  became  ill,  one  (male)  was  taken  away  by  bis  parents  wbo  were  remov- 
ing to  England;  two  (females)  did  not  return  after  the  Christmas  holidays, 
one  (female)  became  homesick  after  a  few  days  in  the  Institution,  and  four 
(females)  went- home  on  account  of  illness. 

Of  the  107  pupils  w^ho  were  present  at  the  end  of  the  session,  there  were 
forty-seven  males  and  sixty  females. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  at  the  opening  on  September  27th, 
1905,  was  107,  as  compared  with  104  at  the  corresponding  date  in  1904,  and 
107  at  the  closing  of  the  school  term  on  June  21st,  1905.  Of  those  in  attend- 
ance at  the  end  of  the  last  term,  85  have  returned;  six  former  pupils,  who 
were  not  here  at  the  close  of  last  term,  have  come  back,  and  sixteen  new  pupils 
have  been  enrolled.  The  absence  of  the  twenty-two  who  have  not  returned 
IS  thus  explained  :  — 


Graduated. 


In  piano-tuning  

In  music  (artists'  diploma  A.T.C.M. 
In  literary  class  (one  in  industrial) . 


Other  causes. 


To  secure  employment  . 
Domestic  requirements. 
Temporary  detention . . . 


Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

2 

2 

1 
2 

1 

2 

2 
2 
2 

1 
5 
5 

3 
7 
7 



8 

14 

22 

Of  those  classified  as  temporarily  detained,  three  returned  to  their 
classes  early  in  October. 

The  ages  of  the  new  pupils  are  as  follows :  — 


Males. 


Thirty-eight  years 
Seventeen  years . . . 

Fifteen  years  

Fourteen  years . . . . 

Twelve  years  

Eleven  years  

Ten  years  

Nine  years  

Seven  vears  


1 
1 
3 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

12 


Females. 


Thirty -one  years. 
Twenty  years . . . . 
Nineteen  years. . . 
Eighteen  years . .  . 
Sixteen  years. . .  . 
Fourteen  years . . . 
Thirteen  years . . . 

Ten  years  

Six  vears  


1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

10 
12 

22 


The  male  pupil  aged  38  was  re-admitted  after  a  few  weeks'  absence  at 
the  close  of  the  last  term. 
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A  casual  reading  of  any  recent  report  of  this  Institution  might  lead  to 
the  inference  that  the  attendance  nas  decreased  during  the  last  score  of  years 
more  than  it  really  has.  The  reports  being  made  to  cover  the  year  ending 
September  30th,  the  figures  of  attendance  in  the  tables  at  the  end  of  the  book 
necessarily  include  all  the  pupils  of  one  term  and  the  new  pupils  of  the  next 
term,  because  the  school  opens,  after  the  long  summer  vacation,  a  few  days 
uefore  September  30th.  Thus,  while  there  were  actually  122  pupils  enrolled 
in  the  session  of  1904-05,  the  enrollment  for  the  year  from  October  1st,  1904, 
to  September  30th,  1905,  was  141.  Similarly,  the  maximum  attendance  at  any 
one  period  in  the  session  of  1881  was  179,  and  total  enrollment  in  that  session 
was  189,  though  the  attendance  for  the  vear  from  October  1st  to  September 
30th  is  tabulated  at  201. 

There  is  gratifying  reason  to  believe  that  blindness  is  not  so  prevalent 
as  formerly,  when  the  physicians  and  nurses  were  less  well  informed  and  per- 
haps less  careful.  But  there  is  another  reason  why  the  attendance  at  the  On- 
tario Institution  for  the  Blind  reached  its  maximum  more  than  a  score  of 
years  ago.  The  Institution  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  pupils  in  1872. 
For  the  next  eight  or  ten  years  new  pupils  were  steadily  added,  but  very  few 
left  the  school.  At  the  end  of  that  period,  and  ever  since,  about  as  many  have 
finished  their  course  each  ye£<r,  and  gone  away,  as  have  been  enrolled  as  new 
pupils.  At  the  present  time  there  are  probably  thirty  children  of  school  age 
with  defective  sight  in  the  Province  who  ought  to  be  in  the  school,  but  whose 
pe rents  for  various  reascns  will  not  consent  to  send  them.  The  policy  of  the 
Department,  based  upon  the  experience  of  the  last  thirty  years,  is  to  discour- 
age the  admission  of  adults,  except  under  verj-  exceptional  circumstances. 
Had  that  teen  the  policy  twenty  years  ago,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  attendance 
then  would  have  been  larger  than  it  is  now. 

Looking  FOR  New  Pupils. 

Acting  in  co-operation  with  Principal  Mathison,  of  the  Institution  for 
the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Belleville,  and  with  the  permission 
of  the  head  of  the  Department,  we  sent  out  in  the  month  of  March,  to  the  nine 
thousand  school  teachers  and  township  clerks  of  Ontario,  copies  of  the  Cana- 
dian Mute,  containing  illustrated  articles  descriptive  of  the  two  Institutions, 
also  envelopes  containing  circulars  and  addressed  postal  cards,  requesting 
information  concerning  children  of  school  age  with  defective  sight  or  hear- 
ing. Nearly  2,500  of  the  postal  cards  were  returned,  most  of  them  stating 
that  no  blind  children  could  be  found,  some  expressing  sympathy  and  admira- 
tion for  our  work,  and  about  75  giving  the  names  and  addresses  of  possible 
pupils.  To  all  of  these,  letters  were  sent,  with  application  blanks  enclosed, 
together  with  pamphlets  about  the  school,  and  in  several  cases  personal  visits 
were  made  by  members  of  the  staff. 

It  would  have  been  far  more  satisfactory  if  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
teachers  had  responded,  as  it  takes  a  deal  of  correspondence  and  not  a  little 
time  to  convince  some  parents  of  the  advisability  of  sending  their  children 
to  a  s 'hool  like  this.  I  gratefully  acknowledge  the  kindness  of  those  who 
promptly  made  inquiries  and  conveyed  to  me  the  required  information. 

Home  Teaixixg. 

In  my  correspondence  with  parents,  and  in  my  visits  to  the  homes  of  blind 
children,  I  have  found  great  reluctance  to  let  the  children  leave  home-,  not 
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mere  infants  only,  but  children  of  ten  to  fifteen  years  old  being  considered 
too  5'Oimg  to  go  among  strangers.  This  idea,  based  upon  parental  love  and 
anxiety,  is  natural  and  entitled  to  respect,  but  it  is  the  duty  of  the  parent, 
and  not  that  of  the  child,  to  reason  the  matter  out,  and  to  decide  that  it  is 
better  to  suffer- the  wrench  of  separation  than  to  have  the  child  grow  up  in 
ignorance.  When  the  child  approaches  manhood  or  womanhood,  it  will  na- 
turally dislike  to  go  into  classes  with  infants,  and  the  lost  years  cannot  be 
recovered.  I  recited  in  last  year's  report  a  number  of  things  which  blind 
children  might  be  taught  with  advantage  at  their  homes  before  coming  to 
school,  and  as  this  subject  is  of  great  importance,  I  quote  from  the  Boulder, 
Montana,  Rochy  Mountain  Leader  the  following  article  by  Max  W.  Toss  on 
Home  Training  for  the  Blind:  — 

''It  has  only  been  within  the  past  few  generations  that  the  education  of 
the  Blind  has  been  considered  a  necessary  feature  in  completing  the  educa- 
tional system  of  the  world.  Previous  to  this  period  the  position  of  the  blind 
as  regards  the  social  and  industrial  world  was  one  of  degradation,  neglect  and 
obscurity.  Homer  and  Milton,  though  ranking  pre-eminently  in  advance  of 
fheir  age,  were  not  sufficient  factors  to  interest  their  Governments  in  advanc- 
ing the  conuition  of  the  blind,  and  it  was  left  for  a  modern  civilization  and 
a  later  generation  to  lay  the  foundation  of  this  great  work.  To-day  every 
representative  nation  of  the  globe  and  nearly  all  the  States  of  our  Union  have 
equipped  the  most  modern  and  up-to-date  schools  for  the  blind.  Gradually 
but  surely  the  teachers  of  this  profession  are  increasing  the  courses  prescribed 
in  the  curriculums  of  these  schools,  until  they  now  are  placed  on  an  equal 
basis  with  .-e  best  High  Schools  of  the  country. 

"The  work  is- advancing,  and  yet  at  times  it  is  seriously  retarded  by  the 
lack  of  training  before  entering  the  schools.  The  physical  development  of  a 
normal  child  is  the  result  of  a  natural  growth  and  it  begins  with  the  earliest 
efforts  of  the  child  and  continues  until  the  body  reaches  maturity.  As  an 
infant  it  creeps  for  the  object  it  desires,  and  as  the  Ijmbs  grow  stronger  it 
does  what  it  sees  others  do.    Its  action  is  the  result  of  imitating. 

"The  problem  with  which  we  have  to  deal  is  of  quite  a  different  nature  and 
requires  a  more  complicated  method  for  its  solution.  The  child  deprived  of 
one  of  the  five  senses  necessarily  demands  a  greater  amount  of  attention  than 
one  in  possession  of  all  his  faculties.  This  training -or  development  should 
begin  at  home  and  the  members  of  the  family  should  consider  themselves 
directly  responsible  for  its  growth.  If  a  child  is  backward,  then  teach  him  in- 
dependence and  self-reliance.  From  the  earliest  possible  period  he  should 
be  taught  how  to  dress  himself  and  also  the  use  and  care  of  clothing.  The 
latter  is  a  fact  sadly  neglected  among  the  blind.  He  should  be  taught  the 
proper  use  and  care  of  the  seven  handicraft  tools,  such  as  the  hammer,  the 
saw,  the  rule,  etc.  Whenever  an  occasion  of  playing  with  other  boys  in  the 
rougher  out-of-door  games  presents  itself,  he  should  never  fail  to  avail  him- 
self of  this  opportunity.  The  girls  should  be  taught  how  to  sew,  both  by  hand 
and  machine,  to  cook,  to  wash  dishes  and  set  tables,  and  to  do  all  of  the  do- 
mestic forms  of  housekeeping.  The  child  should  be  tauo-ht  how  to  dance,  so 
that  the  body  may  become  agile,  supple  and  graceful.  I  believe  every  blind 
child  should  be  taught  the  art  of  dancing.  I  may  of  course  be  criticized  for 
advocating  this  theory,  but  if  dancing  were  taught  with  the  view  of  strength- 
ening and  beautifying  the  body,  time  could  not  be  more  profitably  spent  than 
in  this  work,  notwithstanding  the  different  ideas  or  opinions  some  of  the 
learned  men  of  the  day  may  have  in  regard  to  this  subject. 

"But  the  physical  training  of  a  blind  child  is  not  alone  sufficient  to  assure 
a  successful  career.    A  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body  was  the  theory  of  the 
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old  Greeks  and  that  theory  holds  good  down  to  the  present  time.  There  is  a 
mistaken  belief,  among  the  parents  of  these  children,  that  because  of  their 
blindness  their  every  whim  and  caprice  should  be  gratified  without  regard  to 
the  injury  that  may  result  from  this  treatment,  a  mistaken  love  that  should 
be  guarded  against.  Train  them  to  be  independent  and  self-reliant,  and  when 
backed  by  common  sense  there  can  be  no  greater  stimulant  for  success.  Too 
often  we  find  among  the  pupils  of  our  schools  those  who  are  weak  both  in  mind 
and  body,  a  result  due  wholly  to  a  neglect  in  their  early  home  training, — 
boys  and  girls  who  are  of  no  practical  benefit  to  society  and  who  in  time  will 
become  burdens  to  the  state.  This  is  a  fact  to  be  deplored,  and  when  we  be- 
lieve that  from  the  same  material  might  have  been  made  young  men  and  wo- 
men who  would  be  an  honor  to  their  families,  a  credit  to  the  community  and 
a  benefit  to  society,  too  much  attention  cannot  be  given  to  the  early  home  train- 
ing of  the  blind.  The  home  is  the  kindergarten  of  the  world  and  the  mother 
is  the  teacher." 

Changes  in  Staff. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Hayter  resigned  his  position  as  Instructor  in  Piano  Tuning  on 
December  31st,  1904,  on  account  of  ill  health.  Mr.  Thomas  Usher  was  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  him. 

Mr.  T.  Truss  resigned  his  position  as  Trades  Instructor  on  May  1st,  1905, 
to  take  effect  on  August  1st  succeeding.  At  the  time  of  writing  the  position 
has  not  yet  been  filled. 

Mr.  George  A.  Ramsay  was  appointed  Supervisor  of  Boys  and  commenced 
his  duties  in  that  capacity  on  October  1st,  1905. 

Examinations. 

The  annual  examination  of  the  literary  classes  was  conducted  by  Mr. 
Samuel  F.  Passmore,  Classical  Master  in  the  Brantford  Collegiate  Institute, 
who  spent  five  full  days  among  the  pupils,  four  of  which  were  devoted  to  the 
examination.  Mr.  Passmore's  report  is  appended,  and  attention  is  also  drawn 
to  his  remarks  at  the  closing  concert,  elsewhere  reported.  While  embarrassed 
by  his  unfamiliarity  with  the  methods  of  teaching  the  blind,  Mr.  Passmore 
became  deeply  interested  in  the  work  he  was  called  upon  to  inspect,  and  his 
report  shows  an  intelligent  comprehension  of  the  difficulties,  as  well  as  a 
gratifying  appreciation  of  the  successes,  of  the  teachers.  I  would  suggest 
that,  when  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  the  same  examiner  should  be  appointed  for 
at  least  three  consecutive  sessions.  In  that  way  a  better  idea  of  comparative 
progress  can  be  formed. 

Musical  Instruction. 

For  the  fifth  time  Mr.  W.  E.  Fairclough,  of  the  Toronto  College  of 
Music,  acted  as  examiner  of  the  pupils  in  Music,  of  whom  he  found  fifty  re- 
maining at  the  close  of  the  session,  several  having  been  called  away  by  ill- 
ness and  other  causes  before  the  examinations  began.  His  report  will  be 
found  on  another  page.  The  Toronto  Globe  of  April  14th,  1905,  contained 
the  following  reference  to  the  performance  in  that  city  of  the  graduate  of 
this  year : 

*'A  very  interesting  piano  recital  was  given  in  the  Hall  of  the  Toronto 
College  of  Music  last  evening  by  Miss  Mary  "Williams  of  the  Ontario  Institu- 
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tion  for  the  BlinS.  at  Brantford.  Though  quite  without  the  precious  gift  of 
sight,  Miss  Williams  succeeded  in  giving  a  creditable  rendering  of  a  long 
and  difficult  programme,  including  such  numbers  as  the  Schubert  Impromp- 
tu, Op.  142,  No.  2;  Schumann's  'Nachtstuck,'  Chopin's  'Berceuse,'  and  Im- 
promptu Op.  29-,  and  Beethoven's  Sonata,  Op.  27,  No.  2  ('Moonlight'),  be- 
sides several  other  compositions  by  Raff,  Nevin,  Pierne  and  Liszt.  The  per- 
formance of  piano  classics  pf  such  a  character,  with  not  only  a  beautiful 
clearness  of  tone  and  touch,  but  in  a  manner  displaying  taste  and  intelligent 
conception  of  the  works  under  her  attention,  must  have  been  very  gratifying 
to  the  friends  of  Miss  Williams,  and  to  her  teacher,  Mr.  Ernest  A.  Hum- 
phries, the  Musical  Director  of  the  Institution  for  the  Blind.  The  assisting 
performers  were  Miss  Alvina  Springer  of  Guelph,  pupil  of  Dr.  Torrington, 
and  Miss  Josephine  Sheppard,  of  the  School  of  Expression,  both  of  whom 
delighted  the  audience  with  their  selections." 

The  following  is  the  list  of  successful  0.  I.  B.  pupils  in  the  Toronto 
College  of  Music  examinations,  June,  1905  :  — 

Associate  Toronto  College  of  Music  (A.T.C.M.)^  First  Class  Honors, 
Miss  Mary  Williams. 

Third  Year  Piano,  First  Class  Honors,  Miss  Hester  Pouting. 

Second  Year  Piano,  Second  Class  Honors,  Miss  Grace  Kight. 

Second  Year  Piano,  Second  Class  Honors,  Miss  Anna  Victoria  Thomson. 

Second  Year  Piano,  Pass,  Herbert  Treneer. 

First  Year  Piano,  First  Class  Honors,  Miss  Ethel  Peterson. 

First  Year  Piano,  Second  Class  Honors,  Charles  Duff. 

First  Year  Piano,  Second  Class  Honors,  George  Skinkle. 

Fir^t  Year  Piano,  Second  Class  Honors,  Albert  Fall. 

First  Year  Piano,  Second  Class  Honors,  Cameron  Allison. 

Second  Year  Theory,  First  Class  Honors,  Miss  Mary  Williams. 

First  Year  Theory,  Second  Class  Honors,  Herbert  Treneer. 

Entertainments  . 

The  entertainments  by  and  for  the  pupils  were  as  numerous  and  popu- 
lar as  usual-  The  following  report  of  the  Christmas  Concert  appeared  in 
the  Brantford  Expositor  of  December  21st : 

''The  popularity  of  the  Christmas  concerts  at  the  Institution  for  the 
Blind  was  evidenced  last  evening  in  a  marked  way  by  the  attendance  of  a 
very  large  audience,  who  filled  the  institution  hall  to  the  doors.  That 
such  a  .number  of  people  should  go  such  a  distance  on  so  stormy  an  evening 
must  be  accepted  by  those  in-  charge  of  the  concert  as  a  very  great  compli- 
ment. The  hall  was  gaily  decorated  with  :flags  and  wreaths  in  a  most 
effective  Christmas  style,  and  formed  a  bright  setting  for  the  interesting 
work  of  the  very  apparently  bright  and  happy  pupils. 

"In  welcoming  the  friends  to  the  school.  Principal  Gardiner  also  ex- 
tended a  hearty  invitation  to  them  to  visit  the  institution  during  school 
hours  instead  of  at  times  when  the  work  of  teaching  was  not  in  progress. 
He  also  reminded  the  audience  that  though  the  programme  was  largely  com- 
posed of  musical  numbers,  still  music  was  but  one  branch  of  the  institution 
work,  and  that  the  common  school  education  necessarily  received  first  at- 
tention, as  is  required  in  any  school  for  young  people. 
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^'The  programme,  which  was  composed  of  bright  nuinbers  throughout, 
and  possessed  the  added  virtue  of  brevity,  no  encores  being  allowed,  was 
as  follows  : 


Organ — "Christmas  Offertory"'   Jules  Grison. 

Mary  Macdoxald. 

Recitation — •'Six  Little  Turkeys"   

Mary  Cuxeo. 

Part  Song — "Vesper  Bells"   Bonheur. 

Choral  Class. 

Piano  Duet — "Christmas  Happiness"   Mendelssohn. 

Herbert  Trexeer  and  Charles  Duff. 

Recitation — "Our  Christmas"   

Winifred  Davison. 

Piano  Solo — "Valse  Brillante"  Op.  34.  Xo.  1   Chopin 

Hester  Pontixg. 

Two  Part  Seng — "The  Angel's  Gift"     Cotsford  Dick. 

Choral  Class.  (Girls). 

Two  Pianos — "The  Dragon  Fighter"   Hoffman. 

ViCTORL^  Thomson  and  Grace  Kay,  Alice  Stickley  and  Catharine  Cvrry. 

Recitation — "While  Shepherds  Watched  their  Flocks  by  Xight"   

Irene  Fox. 

Part  Song — "Song"  from  "Love's  Labor's  Lost""   ^evin. 

Chor.al  Class. 

Piano  Solo — 'a)  "Love  Dream"  Xo.  3   Liszt. 

(b)  "Impromptu"   Op.  29   Chopin. 

Mary  Willl\ms. 

Recitation — "The  Little  Maid's  Sermon"   

Ethel  McQlade. 

Anthem — "0  Gladsome  Light"  from  "Golden  Legend"   Sullivan. 

Choral  Class. 

''Overture  to    Rosamunde'  ""  Schubert. 


Piano. — Mary  Williams  and  Gertrude  Coll.    Hester  Ponting  and  Grace  Kight. 

Organ — Mary  Macdonald. 

God  Save  the  King. 

"In  an  array  of  numbers  covering  such  a  wide  range  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  select  any  of  superior  excellence.  The  recitations  were  all 
marked  by  that  distinctness  of  enunciation  and  characteristic  attention  to 
vocal  inflection  which  is  always  a  feature  of  these  concerts.  In  the  musical 
numbers  especial  mention  might  be  made  of  the  work  of  Miss  Mary  Mac- 
donald at  the  organ,  and  of  the  brilliant  performance  by  two  small  boys, 
Masters  Treneer  and  Duff,  of  their  piano  duet.  The  concerted  pieces  were 
also  delivered  in  a  manner  which  apparently  delighted  the  audience,  the 
closing  number,  Schubert's  Overture  to  Rosamunde,  rendered  by  five  girls 
on  two  pianos  and  the  large  pipe  organ,  being  unquestionably  the  crowning 
effort  of  the  evening. 

^'The  singing  of  the  choral  class  is  possibly  the  most  entertaining  fea- 
ture of  institution  concerts,  and  last  night  they  very  ably  maintained  their 
splendid  reputation.  The  work  of  the  class  is  especially  remarkable  for 
good  tone,  spontaneity  of  attack  and  attention  to  phrasing  and  shading; 
their  work  last  night  would  compare  most  favorably  with  the  best  trained 
choirs,  and  was  notably  excellent  in  their  rendering  of  a  **Song"  from 
''Love's  Labor's  Lost,"  by  Xevin,  and  ''0  Gladsome  Light,"  by  Sir  Arthur 
Sullivan. 

''In  fact,  the  whole  concert  was  remarkable  for  its  excellence  and 
brightness,  and  reflects  great  credit  upon  Principal  Gardiner  and  his  able 
assistants." 
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The  Christmas  Tree  entertainment  was  held  on  December  26th,  and 
it  was  thus  described  by  the  newspaper  next  day : 

•'The  pupils  at  the  Ontario  Institution  for  the  Blind,  who  were  unable 
on  account  of  distance  or  other  considerations  to  spend  the  holidays  with 
their  friends  at  their  homes,  enjoyed  a  Christmas  Tree  entertainment  last 
night.  The  concert  decorations  had  been  left  up  in  the  Music  Hall  from 
last  week,  and  the  good  taste  of  Mrs.  Kirk,  Misses  Lee  and  Haycock  was 
shown  in  the  arrangement  of  the  ornaments  and  presents  on  the  tree.  First, 
an  impromptu  concert  programme  was  given,  consisting  of  piano  solos  by 
Herbert  Treneer,  Irene  Fox,  Grace  Kight  and  Mary  Hicks;  mouth  organ 
solo  by  John  McDonald;  violin  solo  by  Alex.  Forbes;  songs  by  John  Mc- 
Donald, Anna  Mulligan,  Matilda  Sauve,  Joseph  Boudreault,  Ovila  Daniel 
— the  last  two  in  French ;  recitations  by  Harry  White,  Orville  Frayne,  Eoy 
Goldie,  Marie  Sprengel,  Ethel  Squair,  Harriet  Hepburn,  Nellie  Catling 
and  Beatrice  McCannan.  All  did  well,  but  especial  applause  was  given 
to  the  little  ones  who  made  their  first  bow  before  an  audience.  The  dis- 
tribution of  the  gifts  followed,  and  all  seemed  highly  delighted  with  what 
Santa  Claus  had  brought.  Several  friends  of  the  pupils  and  teachers  hon- 
ored the  occasion  with  their  presence." 

On  March  9th  the  pupils  were  favored  with  a  visit  from  the  Canada 
Club,  of  Brant  Avenue  Methodist  Church,  accompanied  by  the  pastor.  Rev. 
Mr.  Harvej'.  The  Club  members  debated  the  question,  ''Eesolved,  That 
a  continuance  of  the  policy  of  Free  Trade  is  not  in  the  interests  of  Britain." 
The  debaters  on  the  affirmative  were  Messrs.  Doherty,  Matthews,  Hartley 
and  Durkee,  while  those  who  upheld  the  negative  were  Messrs.  Eanson, 
Wood,  Williams  and  Davies.  The  judges  decided  in  favor  of  the  negative. 
Before  and  after  the  debate,  which  was  most  interesting,  several  of  the 
pupils  gave  musical  selections,  and  at  the  conclusion  cake  and  coffee  were 
served  by  the  matron  and  her  staff  in  the  dining  room.  The  Principal 
thanked  the  young  people  for  their  visit,  and  he  remarked  that  he  had  often 
wondered  why  the  good  people  of  the  city  were  so  seldom  moved  to  do  any- 
thing for  the  entertainment  of  the  pupils,  until  it  had  been  suggested  to 
him  that  perhaps  they  were  waiting  to  be  invited.  He  would  be  glad  to 
have  many  such  visits. 

On  March  18th  Messrs.  James  F.  Egan  and  Fred.  Jenkins,  of  Hamil- 
ton, who  had  been  singing  on  the  previous  evening  at  the  St.  Patrick's  So- 
ciety concert  in  the  city,  made  an  informal  visit  to  the  institution  and  de- 
lighted the  pupils  with  their  songs.  They  promised  to  repeat  the  visit, 
bringing  with  them  other  capable  musicians. 

On  March  2Tth  the  Principal,  on  the  invitation  of  the  Young  Men's 
Union — an  organization  of  pupils  for  mutual  improvement — gave  a  lecture 
in  the  music  hall  on  '^Ontario  Place  Xames."  William  Ryan  acted  is 
chairman. 

The  so-called  Willow  Concert  was  held  on  xlpril  18th.  Mr.  Humphries 
manipulated  a  phonograph  kindly  loaned  for  the  occasion  by  Mrs.  B.  C. 
Bell,  the  result  being  very  amusing. 

On  May  1st  the  Young  People's  Society  of  St.  Jude's  (Church  of  Eng- 
land) church  gave  an  entertainment  to  the  pupils.  Rev.  Rural  Dean  Wright 
occupying  the  chair.  There  were  vocal  solos  by  Misses  Wright,  Miss  M. 
Raymond,  Miss  C.  Y-  Williams,  Messrs.  F.  H.  Adams  and  W.  Scace;  duets 
by  Misses  Wright  and  McKay,  and  by  Misses  Raymond  and  McKay;  piano 
and  organ  selections  by  Misses  Xichol,  Raymond,  McKay  and  others — an 
admirable  programme  throughout.       The  visitors  partook  of  refreshments. 
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and  spent  a  social  half  hour  in  tlie  teachers'  parlor  after  the  concert,  and 
promised  to  come  again. 

On  May  16th  the  Young  Men's  Union  of  the  Institution  gave  an  enter- 
tainment, Avith  Mr.  John  Ciray  in  the  chair.  This  Society  adnaits  to  its 
membership  all  male  pupils  over  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  its  programme  of 
recitations,  dialogues  and  vocal  and  instrumental  music  was  prepared-without 
assistance  from  the  teaching  staff.     The  result  was  quite  satisfactory. 

Closing  Concert. 

The  closing  concert  of  the  session  took  place  on  the  evening  of  JmiH 
19th.    It  was  thus  reported  by  the  Brantford  Courier: 

"  'Better  than  ever'  was  the  verdict  of  the  large  audience  that  filled 
the  music  hall  of  the  Ontario  Institution  for  the  Blind  last  night,  to  listen 
to  the  concert  given  by  the  pupils  in  connection  with  the  closing  ol  the 
session.  The  Principal  welcomed  those  who  had  come  out  on  such  a  warm 
evening  to  testify  their  interest  in  the  welfare  and  progress  of  the  pupils, 
and  he  spoke  at  some  length  on  the  work  that  had  been  accomplished  dur- 
ing the  year,  and  of  the  plans  for  improvement  in  the  future.  There  l  ad 
been  no  dangerous  illness,  and,  with  the  blessing  of  good  health,  pupils  and 
teachers  had  been  able  to  do  hard  and  steady  work,  without  which  the 
institution  would  fail  of  its  intention.  He  spoke  of  the  transfer  of  control 
of  the  Institution  from  the  Provincial  Secretary's  Department  to  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  and  regretted  the  inability  of  Hon.  Dr.  Pyne,  the 
Minister  of  Education,  to  accept  the  cordial  invitation  that  had  been  sent 
to  him  to  be  present.  Not  only  on  account  of  the  concert,  and  to  meet  the 
good  people  of  Brantford,  would  he  have  been  glad  to  have  the  Minister 
of  Education  present,  but  he  also  had  an  idea  that  if  the  Minister  saw  for 
himself  the  beauty  of  the  Institution  grounds  in  leafy  June  he  would  think 
twice  before  consenting  to  have  the  grounds  mutilated.  In  his  (the  Prin- 
cipal's) interviews  and  correspondence  with  the  head  of  the  Education  De- 
partment, he  had  received  every  assistance  and  encouragemnt,  for  which 
he  felt  grateful,  and  he  also  had  occasion  to  thank  the  friends  in  Brantford 
who  had  entertained  the  pupils  in  various  ways,  thus  relieving  the  monotony 
of  their  lives  and  putting  them  in  closer  touch  with  the  world.  He  hoped 
that  the  relations  between  the  school  and  the  city  would  be  even  more  in- 
timate and  cordial  next  year. 

"The  conduct  of  the  programme  was  then  handed  over  to  Mr.  Hum- 
phries, the  musical  director,  under  whose  management  the  various  numbers 
went  off  very  smoothly-  Notwithstanding  the  oppressive  heat  the  audience 
listened  most  attentively  to  the  performance  of  the  pupils,  and  rewarded 
them  with  liberal  applause.  It  had  been,  very  evidently,  the  ambition 
of  the  musical  department  to  present  as  many  novelties  as  possible,  and  this 
desire  was  realized  in  a  most  successful  manner.  Several  of  the  selections 
were  quite  new  to  a  Brantford  audience,  and  at  least  one  number,  the  final 
concerted  piece,  'Pomp  and  Circumstance,'  by  Sir  Edward  Elgar,  had  never 
been  previously  performed  in  Canada  in  the  form  presented.  Solo  num- 
bers were  the  exception,  only  two  appearing  on  the  lengthy  programme: 
both  of  these,  however,  are  entitled  to  special  remark  for  the  splendid  man- 
ner of  their  performance.  These  were  the  Wely  'Offertoire'  for  the  organ, 
played  by  Miss  Hester  Pouting,  evidently  an  organist  of  most  promising 
ability,  and  the  Concerto  in  E  Elat  Major,  by  Mozart,  for  piano  with  or- 
chestral accompaniment.  By  the  playing  of  this  Concerto,  Miss  Mary 
Williams  completed  her  arduous  course  for  the  degree  of  Associate  of  the 
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Toronto  College  of  Music,  and  to  say  that  she  acquitted  herself  with  excep- 
tional credit  would  be  but  mild  praise. 

''Dr.  Torrington  conducted  the  orchestra,  which  was  augmented  by 
the  pipe  organ,  and  he  was  delighted  with  the  clear  playing  of  the  soloist, 
and  the  precision  with  which  she  took  up  the  piano  parts  after  the  orchestral 
'tutti.'. 

"The  singing  of  the  Choral  Class  is  always  a  delightful  feature  at  these 
concerts,  and  Monday  evening  the  chorus  seemed  to  be  fully  up  to  their 
old-time  standards,  though  much  of  the  vocal  material  was  of  recent  acqui- 
sition. One  selection  must  be  given  special  mention,  namely,  the  Dutch 
Lullaby,  'Wynken,  Blynken  and  Nod,'  by  Nevin.  This  was  a  decided 
novelty,  including  a  soprano  obligate  solo  and  a  four-hand  piano  accom- 
paniment, and  was  sung  with  beautiful  tone  and  expression. 

"Four  recitations  were  presented  by  as  many  junior  girls,  who  cer- 
tainly acquitted  themselves  with  splendid  credit  to  their  teachers.  The 
audience  very  apparently  appreciated  the  clearness  of  the  reciters'  enun- 


ciation, and  their  power  of  vocal  genuflection.  Miss  Irene  Fox,  in  'The 
Volunteer  Organist,'  probably  made  the  hit  of  the  evening  as  far  as  the  re- 
citations were  concerned. 

"Following  is  the  programme  in  its  entirety : 

Organ— ''Offertoire"   Wely. 

Hester  Ponting, 

Part  Song— ''Evening  Song"   Franz  Aht. 

Choral  Class. 

Recitation — "Rover  in  Church"   Anon. 

Gertrude  James. 

Military  March— "Parade  Review"  Englemann. 

Three  Pianos — Horace  Valiant  and  George  Skinkle,  Cameron  Allison  and 
Albert  Fall,  Charles  Duff  and  Fred.  Johnston. 

Part  Song — "Wreathe  Ye  the  Stops  to  Great  Allah's  Throne"  (from  "Paradise 

and  Peri")   Schumann. 

Choral  Class  (Girls). 

Two  Pianos— "Slavische  Taenze"   Dvorak. 

Mary  Macdonald  and  Hester  Ponting. 

Recitation— "The  Builders"   Longfellow. 

Beatrice  McCannan. 

Part  Song— "Among  the  Lilies"   Czihulka. 

Choral  Class. 

Piano  with  Orchestra— "Concerto  in  E  Flat  Majcr,"  "Andante"  and  Allegro"..  J/osaH. 

Mary  Williams. 

Part  Song— "Light  as  Air"  (Faust  Waltz)   Gounod. 

Choral  Class. 

Recitation — "Grumble  Corner  and  Thanksgiving  Street"  Anon. 

Emma  Rooke. 

Concerted— "Overture  to  'Tancredi'  "   Bossini. 

Pianos — Eva  Johnston  and  Matilda  Sauve,  Herbert  Treneer  and  Thomas  Kennedy. 

Organ — Mary  Williams. 

Part  Song— "Wynken.  Blynken  and  Nod"  (Dutch  Lullaby)   Nevin. 

Choral  Class. 

Recitation— "The  Volunteer  Organist"  S.  W.  Fo'Ss. 

Irene  Fox. 

Concerted — "Pomp  and  Circumstance"  (Military  March)  El<jar. 


Pianos — Anna  Thomson  and  Catharine  Curry,  Alice  Stickley  and  Grace 
Right.  Grace  Kay  and  Gertrude  Coll. 
Orga^ — Mary  Macdonald. 

God  Save  the  King. 

"A.t  an  appropriate  interval  the  Principal  introduced  Dr.  F.  H.  Tor- 
rington, Director  of  the  Toronto  College  of  Music,  who  spoke  in  terms  of 
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high  commendation  of  the  success  of  the  pupils,  as  shown  by  their  exam- 
ination papers  and  the  examiner's  notes,  which  Mr.  Fairclough  had  per- 
mitted him  to  see,  and  he  said  his  pleasure  in  visiting  the  O.I.B.  increased 
as  the  years  rolled  round.  It  did  him  good  to  find  men  and  women  in  ear- 
nest in  their  work,  not  sparing  themselves,  but  being  anxious  for  results. 

''Dr.  Torrington  then  presented  to  Miss  Mary  Williams,  of  Toronto, 
the  graduate  of  the  year,  her  well-earned  diploma,  A.T.C.M.,  and  gave 
her  special  praise  for  her  splendid  playing  a  few  weeks  ago  in  recital  at 
the  College  of  Music  in  Toronto.  He  also  presented  to  their  earners  the 
following  certificates  of  progress  : 

First  year  piano,  first-class  honors — Ethel  Peterson. 

First  year  piano,  second-class  honors — Charles  Duff,  George  Skinkle, 
Albert  Fall,  Cameron  Allison. 

Second  year  piano,  second-class  honors — Grace  Kight,  Anna  Victoria 
Thomson ;  Pass,  Herbert  Treneer. 

Third  year  piano,  first-class  honors — Hester  Ponting. 

First  year  theory,  second-class  honors — Herbert  Treneer. 

Second  year  theory,  first-class  honors — Mary  Williams. 

''At  the  conclusion  of  the  programme  Pev.  W.  H.  Harvey,  of  Brant 
Avenue  Church,  took  the  floor  and,  in  a  few  hearty  words,  expressed  his 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  with  the  achievements  of  the  pupils,  giving  special 
commendation  to  the  performances  of  Miss  Williams  on  the  piano  and  or- 
gan. Mr.  S.  F.  Passmore,  Classical  Master  in  the  Brantford  Collegiate 
Institute,  followed  Mr.  Harvey,  saying  that  he  had  lately  had  occasion  to 
visit  the  Institution  for  the  Blind,  and  he  could  assure  those  not  familiar 
with  the  work  of  the  Institution  that  the  literary  work  was  done  with  as 
much  thoroughness  as  the  work  in  music,  which  had  just  been  exemplified. 
From  the  kindergarten  up  every  class  had  interested  him. 

"Mr.  Gardiner  thankfully  acknowledged  the  kind  words  that  had  been 
spoken,  and  the  audience  dispersed  after  singing  God  Save  the  King." 

The  attendance  of  friends  from  the  city  at  the  formal  entertainments 
given  by  the  pupils  is  all  that  coujd  be  desired  or  accommodated.  The 
entertainments  given  to  the  pupils  by  the  Young  People's  Societies  of  St. 
Jude's  and  Brant  Avenue  churches  were  highly  appreciated,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  example  thus  set  will  be  followed  by  other  city  societies  and  choirs, 
and  by  individuals  possessed  of  musical  or  oratorical  talent.  Such  inci- 
dents make  a  pleasant  break  in  school  routine,  the  pupils  gain  instruction,  . 
the  spirit  of  emulation  is  excited,  and  the  extension  of  their  acquaintance 
with  seeing  people  cannot  but  be  beneficial. 

The  Adult  Blind. 

In  last  year's  report  I  presented  a  number  of  opinions  on  the  establish- 
ment of  industrial  homes  for  the  adult  blind,  and  as  this  question  is  still 
unsettled,  the  following  items  will  add  to  the  stock  of  information  of  those 
interested : 

The  blind  Postmaster-General  and  Political  Economist,  Right  Hon. 
Henry  Fawcett,  addressing  about  two  hundred  blind  persons  and  their  friends 
at  South  Hackney,  in  1884,  a  few  months  before  his  death,  said:  "Every  day 
I  live,  the  fact  becomes  more  strongly  impressed  upon  me  that  by  far  the 
greatest  service  that  can  be  rendered  to  the  blind  is,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
emancipate  them  from  the  depressing  feeling  of  dependence,  and  this  can 
best  be  done  by  enabling  them,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  live  the  same  life  as 
others  live,  cheered  by  the  same  associations,  brightened  by  the  same  hopes^ 
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sharing  tlie  same  joys  With  regard  to  those  who  become  blind  in 

after  life,  the  one  thing  which,  above  all  others,  I  wish  to  enforce  is,  do 
not  take  them  away  from  the  joys  and  pleasures  of  home  life,  do  not  keep 
them  in  the  walls  of  institutions,  do  not  congregate  them  together,  but  let 
them  live  as  far  as  possible  with  those  who  can  see." 

The  Batavia,  N.Y.,  Daily  News  of  Feb.  1st  contained  this  summary 
of  the  report  of  a  special  committee  appointed  by  the  New  York  State  Leg- 
islature :  "Albany,  F^b.  1.  Dr.  F.  Park  Lewis,  of  Buffalo;  Lewis  Buffett 
Carll,  A.M.,  of  New  York;  and  0.  H.  Burritt,  A-M.,  of  Batavia,  composing 
the  special  commission  created  by  a  law  of  1903  to  investigate  the  condition 
of  the  adult  blind  in  this  State  and  to  report  on  the  expediency  of  the  estab- 
lishment by  the  State  of  industrial  training  schools  or  other  institutions, 
will  present  its  report  to  the  Legislature  to-night.  Dr.  Lewis,  who  is  pre- 
sident of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  State  School  for  the  Blind  in  Bata- 
via, is  president  of  the  commission;  Professor  Carll,  who  is  blind,  and  is  a 
noted  educator,  is  vice-president;  and  Professor  Burritt,  who  is  superinten- 
dent of  the  State  School  for  the  Blind  in  Batavia,  is  secretary.  The  office 
of  the  commission  is  in  Batavia. 

'^It  is  evident  on  glancing  at  the  report  that  the  commission  has  not 
been  idle,  as  its  findings  and  recommendations  cover  86  typewritten  pages, 
and  a  perusal  of  these  pages,  convinces  the  reader  that  the  commissioners 
have  discharged  their  duties  in  a  thoroughly  conscientious,  exhaustive  and 
able  manner,  and  have  done  work  which  will  be  of  great  value.  The  com- 
mission held  seven  meetings;  studied  and  analyzed  the  United  States  census 
of  the  blind  taken  in  1900;  studied  the  New  York  City  list  of  blind  pen- 
sioners ;  has  caused  a  personal  visitation  to  be  made  of  about  one-sixth  of 
the  entire  blind  population  of  the  State,  besides  calling  for  expressions  of 
opinion  from  about  1,000  more;  has  had  correspondence  with  all  county 
superintendents  of  the  poor  in  the  State  and  with  all  institutions  for  the 
blind  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  with  many  abroad;  has  given 
one  formal  and  two  informal  hearings  to  the  blind  and  their  friends,  and 
has  had  correspondence  and  conferences  with  the  chairman  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts commission  recently  appointed  for  the  same  purpose.  The  com- 
mission has  also,  through  one  or  more  of  its  members,  personally  visited 
all  public  and  private  institutions  for  the  blind  in  this  State,  the  Connecti- 
cut Institute  and  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  in  Hartford,  the  Columbia 
Polytechnic  Institute  for  the"  Blind  in  Washington,  D.  C,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Working  Home  for  Blind  Men  and  the  Industrial  Home  for  Blind 
Women  in  Philadelphia;  the  St.  Joseph's  Home  for  Blind  Females  in  Jer- 
sey City,  N.J.,  the  Perkins'  Institution  for  the  Blind  in  Boston,  Mass.,  the 
Maryland  School  for  the  Blind  in  Baltimore,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind  in  Philadelphia. 

"It  was  concluded  by  the  commission  at  the  outset  that  if  it  would  ac- 
quire the  knowledge  necessary  to  enable  it  to  make  wise  recommendations, 
it  must  first  ascertain,  so  far  as  possible,  what  was  the  general  condition  of 
the  adult  blind  in  the  State,  and,  second,  what  public  or  private  measures 
had  already  been  adopted  either  in  this  State  or  elsewhere  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  adult  blind.  The  succeeding  pages  of  the  report  show 
conclusively  that  the  members  went  about  their  task  intelligently  and  sys- 
tematically, and  that  during  the  seven  months  of  their  official  career  they 
have  performed  a  vast  amount  of  labor  which  is  bound  to  result  in  great 
benefit  to  the  unfortunate  people  for  whose  sake  it  was  done.  Detailed  and 
interesting  reports  regarding  visits  paid  to  people  in  their  homes  and  io 
public  and  private  institutions,  formal  and  informal  conferences  and  cor- 
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respondence  are  given  in  tlie  report,  and  there  are  a  number  of  valuable 
statistical  reports  covering  various  phases  of  the  work. 

"Conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  commission  are  as  follows:  The  blind 
of  the  State  are  in  general  very  poor,  and  usually  have  as  their  nearest  re- 
latives persons  who  are  not  in  good  financial  circumstances.  At  least  65 
per  cent,  of  them  are  too  old  to  acquire  and  follow  any  industrial  occupa- 
tion, while  another  and  unknown  proportion  are  physically  or  mentally  un- 
sound. In  the  case  of  many  who  are  sound  long  enforced  idleness  has 
destroyed  the  desire  to  work,  and  it  would  require  time  to  overcome  their 
indolence.  Most  of  the  blind,  especially  the  women,  do  not  travel  far 
alone,  hence  they  must  live  near  their  work,  or  it  must  be  taken  to  them. 
The  adult  blind  of  Greater  New  York  apparently  are  better  situated  than 
those  of  the  rest  of  the  State,  and  do  not  evince  any  particular  desire  for 
State  assistance,  but  a  more  thorough  investigation  might  show  these  seem- 
ingly favorable  conditions  to  be  in  reality  no  more  advantageous  than  those 
which  prevail  in  other  localities.  As  a  result  of  a  personal  visitation  to 
nearly  1,000  blind,  and  correspondence  regarding  them,  it  was  found  that 
many  of  the  blind,  especially  womeJn,  are  comfortably  cared  for  in  the  homes 
of  relatives  or  friends,  and  it  would  seem  unwise  to  place  such  in  industrial 
homes.  Experience  here  and  abroad  indicates  that  workshops  for  adult 
blind  men  are  better  than  industrial  homes.  Many  adult  blind  under 
existing  conditions  be(come  wholly  or  practically  self-supporting.  The 
experience  of  many  blind  men  who  have  endeavored  to  follow  some  trade 
learned  at  schools  for  the  blind  proves  that  while  the  product  of  their  labor 
would  probably  be  of  sufficient  value  to  afford  them  comfortable  support 
the  time  consumed  in  selling  it  prevents  them  from  gaining  support.  Adults 
and  children  should  not  be  trained  in  the  same  institution  or  under  the  same 
management.  Some  form  of  manual  training  for  boys  should  take  the  place 
of  the  industrial  training  now  given  in  schools.  Attempts  to  combine 
industry  and  charity  in  the  same  establishment  and  under  the  same  manage- 
ment have  proved  in  every  instance  to  be,  at  best,  financial  failures.  While 
the  giving  of  pensions  is  the  simplest  method  of  aiding  those  who  require 
financial  assistance,  it  is,  in  many  instances,  unwise  and  demoralizing. 
With  all  the  deductions  previously  made,  there  are  still  many  adult  blind 
who  are  capable  of  being  taught  and  of  following  some  trade,  for  whom 
suitable  provisions  should  be  made. 

"Eecommendations  made  by  the  commission  are  as  follows:  The  work 
of  personal  visitation  should  be  completed  for  the  blind  of  the  entire  State. 
Provision  should  be  made  for  the  industrial  training  of  blind  persons  over 
21  years  of  age,  and,  to  that  end,  in  Buffalo,  there  should  be  established, 
tentatively  in  a  rented  building,  one  industrial  school  or  school-shop,  and 
as  soon  as  possible  manual  training  should  replace  the  industries  now  fol- 
lowed in  the  State  School  for  the  blind  in  Batavia.  The  blind  should  be 
enabled  to  sell  their  products  to  State  and  municipal  institutions.  Measures 
should  be  taken  to  determine  the  causes  of  existing  blindness  and  such 
preventive  measures  should  be  employed  as  will  tend  to  lessen  future  blind- 
ness in  the  State. 

''To  carry  out  its  recommendations  the  commision  asks  that  a  perman- 
ent commission  be  established  and  it  submits  the  draft  of  a  bill  creating  such 
a  commission  and  outlining  its  objects.  This  bill  provides  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  commission  of  three  persons,  each  to  serve  three  years,  without 
compensation,  but  to  receive  allowances  for  actual  expenses.  It  is  further 
provided  that  the  commission  shall  complete  the  work  of  investigation  begun 
by  the  special  commission,  aid  worthy  adult  blind  persons  by  finding  em- 
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ployment  for  them  at  home  or  elsewhere,  to  furnish  material,  tools,  etc., 
to  the  value  of  not  exceeding  |200.00  to  any  one  individual,  ^nd  to  establish 
an  exchange  for  marketing  the  products  of  the  blind-  Provision  is  made 
for  the  establishment  and  supervision  by  the  commission  of  one  or  more 
industrial  training  or  shop  schools.  For  the  year  ending  December  31, 
1904,  in  addition  to  the  unexpended  balance  in  the  treasury  of  the  special 
commission,  the  sum  of  |8,500.00  is  appropriated  by  the  bill  for  the  work  of 
the  permanent  commission. 

"There  was  appropriated  for  the  expenses  of  the  special  commission 
the  sum  of  f3,000.00.  The  commission  reports  that  it  expended  |1,468.T0, 
leaving  a  balance  of  }1,531.30." 

The  Kind  of  Education  the  Blind  Hequire. 

In  my  report  a  year  ago,  considerable  space  was  devoted  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  problem  of  suitable  and  remunerative  employment  for  the 
blind.  The  responsibility  of  those  intrusted  with  the  education  of  the 
blind  is  prima  facie  greater  than  that  of  those  who  teach  pupils  possessed 
of  sight.  The  latter,  even  if  deaf  and  dumb,  can  choose  from  a  wide  range 
of  trades,  professions  and  employments,  and  a  plain  living  can  always  be 
obtained  by  the  unskilled  labor  of  a  sighted  man  who  has  health  and 
strength.  The  occupations  open  to  a  blind  man  are  few  in  number,  and  in 
hardly  any  of  them  can  he  hope  to  do  as  well  as  his  sighted  competitor. 
He  must  be  taught  in  school  to  do  something  that  has  a  money  value,  and  if 
possible  a  situation  must  be  found  for  him  when  he  ceases  to  be  a  pupil.  I 
mentioned  last  year  that  Mr.  W.  B.  Wait,  Principal  of  the  New  York 
City  Institution  for  the  Blind,  took  strong  ground  at  the  St.  Louis  Conven- 
tion against  teaching  trades  in  Blind  Schools,  affirming  that  the  blind  youth 
should  be  given  the  same  kind  of  education  as  their  seeing  brothers  and 
sisters,  and  then  left  to  find  their  vocations.  Mr.  Michael  Anagnos,  Dir- 
ector of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind, 
contends  in  his  last  Report  that  "Liberal  Education  is  the  Need  of  the 
Blind,"  using  the  following  line  of  argument : 

"By  reason  of  their  infirmity  the  blind  are  seriously  handicapped  in 
the  race  of  life-  The  visible  world  is  annihilated  for  them,  and  they  are 
plunged  into  perpetual  darkness,  which  limits  the  sphere  of  their  activity 
within  narrow  bounds  and  disables  them  from  the  pursuit  of  most  of  the 
occupations  in  which  their  fellowmen  are  engaged.  They  are  cut  off  from 
some  of  the  higher  privileges  of  the  race  and  are  obliged  to  toil  against  a 
flood  of  difficulties.  True,  certain  manual  employments,  in  which  the  work 
of  the  human  fingers  is  still  in  use,  remain  open  to  them;  but  these  are  few 
in  number  and  eagerly  appropriated  by  seeing  competitors.  Briefly  stating 
their  case,  we  may  say  that  the  blind  meet  with  mighty  obstacles  in  what- 
ever they  undertake  to  do  with  their  hands,  especially  in  those  manufac- 
turing enterprises  in  which  machinery  is  extensively  used-  Consequent- 
ly they  are  shut  out  entirely  from  the  wide  field  of  varied  industries,  into 
which  innumerable  clear-sighted  reapers  put  their  sickles  under  circum- 
stances infinitely  more  favorable  to  themselves  than  those  surrounding  the 
sightless  laborers. 

"These  facts  make  it  evident  that  it  is  worse  than  useless  to  insist  upon 
carrying  on  in  our  schools  for  the  blind  the  plan  of  education  which  was 
adopted  for  them  at  the  time  of  their  establishment,  and  in  which  the 
learning  of  handicrafts  and  the  ability  to  work  at  ordinary  trades  w^e 
•among  the  principal  features  and  formed  the  objective  point.  We  must 
bear  in  mind  that  a  radical  change  has  occurred  in  recent  years  in  our  in- 
2  B. 
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dustrial,  economic,  social  and  business  arrangements.  The  old  order  of 
things  has  vanished  and  has  been  succeeded  by  a  new  one,  which  is  alto- 
gether different  from  its  predecessor.  We  have  passsed  from  an  individual- 
istic to  a  collective  type  of  civilization  and  have  entered  upon  an  era  in 
which  sordid  selfishness  is  conspicuous  and  the  thought  of  others  is  buried 
in  eternal  oblivion.  We  live  in  a  peculiar  age  in  which  an  ardent  devotion 
to  unrighteous  mammon  is  transformed  into  a  sort  of  idolatrous  worship 
and  the  craving  for  the  vulgar  display  of  wealth  and  for  keeping  up  with 
the  procession  of  pleasure-seekers  amounts  to  madness.  We  have  entered 
upon  a  period  of  rapacity  and  absorption  in  the  pursuit  of  gain,  in  which 
the  moral  sense  is  threatened  with  paralysis,  while  heartless  operators  and 
unscrupulous  magnates  of  trusts  carry  on  with  impunity  the  sinister  process 
of  gaining  absolute  control  of  the  sources  of  supplies  that  are  indispensable 
to  human  life  and  comfort.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  merciless  times,  in  which 
there  is  no  solicitude  nor  charitable  regard  for  the  needs  and  rights  of  the 
weaker  members  of  society  and  in  which  the  strife  for  existence  is  made 
harder  than  ever. 

"If  we  consider  carefully  how  the  different  classes  of  society  are  affected 
by  these  unusual  and,  to  some  extent,  unnatural  developments,  we  can 
easily  see  that  the  blind  are  placed  at  a  greater  disadvantage  than  those 
whose  sight  is  unimpaired.  Indeed,  they  are  the  principal  sufferers;  for 
while  they  are  utterly  unable  to  join  any  of  the  immense  manufacturing 
companies  or  financial  combinations  for  lack  of  capital  or  of  assets  of  any 
kind,  they  are  at  the  same  time  debarred  from  participating  in  great  in- 
dustrial occupations  and  mechanical  trades  carried  on  upon  a  large  scale 
on  account  of  their  inability  to  handle  the  complicated  machinery,  which 
constitutes  the  principal  force  and  main  feature  of  all  such  enterprises. 
Under  these  conditions  they  can  hardly  hope  to  succeed  in  obtaining 
remunerative  employment  in  ordinary  workshops;  nor  is  it  possible  for  them 
to  come  into  competition  anywhere  with  seeing  craftsmen,  for,  if  they 
attempt  to  do  so,  they  are  liable  to  be  pushed  aside  by  the  latter. 

"Thus  the  obstacles,  which  hinder  almost  all  persons  bereft  of  the 
visual  sense  from  engaging  advantageously  in  handicrafts  or  from  seeking 
to  obtain  employment  in  factories,  are  insurmountable,  and  no  expedients 
nor  devices  of  any  sort  can  remove  or  lessen  them.  Hence,  in  our  efforts  to 
uplift  the  blind  and  equip  them  adequately  to  fight  the  battle  of  life  success- 
fully, there  is  only  one  course  left  for  us  to  pursue,  and  that  is  to  change 
front  and  let  *the  bricks  fall  down  and  build  with  hewn  stones.'  We  must 
persist  no  longer  in  wasting  our  means  and  exhausting  our  forces  by  trying 
to  sail  our  bark  against  strongly  adverse  winds  or  to  penetrate  impenetrable 
barriers-  We  must  follow  the  path  indicated  by  reason  and  com- 
mon sense  and  turn  our  attention  in  a  direction  which  promises  to  pro- 
duce better  results  and  is  more  hopeful  than  the  old  one.  In  other  words, 
all  our  efforts  should  be  devoted  to  the  development  and  cultivation  of  the 
brain.  This  should  be  made  the  principal  object  of  our  work.  Instead  of  giving 
a  prominent  place  to  handicrafts  and  endeavoring  to  teach  several  of  them  at 
a  great  expense  of  both  money  and  time,  we  must  strive  first  and  above  all 
to  increase  the  intelligence  of  our  pupils,  to  awaken  their  insight  and  to 
strengthen  their  judgment,  upon  which  their  fortune  depends.  We  must 
cultivate  their  minds  in  a  thorough  manner  and  make  these  batteries  of 
thought,  which,  according  to  Emerson,  is  the  seed  of  action  and  the  means 
of  shaping  one's  career.  We  must  give  them  perfect  knowledge  and  mastery 
of  their  own  inner  selves  and  inculcate  in  them  the  spirit  of  self-reliance 
and  independence  and  those  elements  of  character  which  are  indispensable 
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for  success  in  life.  All  our  energies  should  be  brought  to  bear  upon  these 
points.  It  is  only  through  the  adoption  of  a  broad  scheme  of  education  like 
this  that  we  can  hope  to  put  down  the  bars  which  separate  the  blind  from 
ordinary  society. 

"These  considerations  have  led  us  to  pay  increased  attention  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  mental  faculties  of  our  scholars  and  to  make  this  the 
primary  principle  and  basis  of  our  work.  Accordingly  our  plan  of  educ8,tion 
has  been  entirely  reorganized  or  reconstructed  on  a  broader  and  firmer 
foundation  than  that  of  the  past  and  has  been  brought  up  to  such  a  degree  of 
completeness  as  to  keep  abreast  with  the  times  and  to  meet  fully  the  demands 
and  special  requirements  of  the  children  and  youth  who  attend  our  school. 

"This  system  as  it  is  now  stands  is  very  comprehensive  in  its  scope 
and  far-reaching  in  its  influence.  It  does  not  confine  its  work  within  the 
narrow  limits  of  giving  to  the  blind  an  elementary  knowledge  of  the  ordinary 
branches  of  study  and  of  teaching  them  some  music  and  one  or  morp.  simple 
trades,  but  goes  far  beyond  this.  It  aims  to  reach  every  faculty  of  the 
students  and  to  develop  every  side  of  their  natures — intellect,  conscience  as 
an  active  element  of  character,  the  sense  of  honor,  the  love  of  industry,  the 
ability  to  devise  and  to  do  and  the  desire  for  independence. 

"By  this  system  of  education  we  hope  to  produce  men  and  women  of  a 
fine  type,  strong,  hardy,  self-reliant,  brave,  enterprising,  discreet.  We 
purpose  to  make  them  capable  of  reasoning  and  judging,  of  thinking  and 
planning,  of  deciding  and  executing.  We  trust  to  be  able  to  inspire  them 
with  the  ambition  of  becoming  active,  interesting,  valuable  members  of 
society  rather  than  recipients  of  charity,  which  in  some  instances  might  be 
disguised  in  the  form  of  manual  occupations  or  "industrial  opportunities. 
Lastly,  we  intend  to  train  them  to  use  their  powers  intelligently  and  skil- 
fully and  to  enable  them  to  put  themselves  in  as  many  relations  with  their 
fellow-men  as  they  possibly  can. 

"In  devising  or  adopting  ways  and  means  for  carrying  on  the  work 
of  the  school  in  accordance  with  the  best  and  most  approved  methods,  wc* 
never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  education  is  a  dynamical  and  not  a  mechan- 
ical process  and  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  make  a  close  uiiion 
between  the  intellectual  life  and  the  deeper  foundations  of  the  character 
of  our  scholars. 

"Having  become  firmly  convinced  that  the  destiny  of  the  blind  rests 
entirely  upon  the  breadth  of  their  intelligence  and  the  strength  of  their 
character,  we  are  earnestly  laboring  to  provide  for  our  pupils  such  advant- 
ages and  opportunities  as  will  enable  them  to  gain  these  inestimable  qualities. 
For  the  attainment  of  this  end  we  leave  nothing  undone.  While  we  pay 
due  heed  to  the  valuable  lessons  taught  by  the  history  of  pedagogy  and 
bring  within  the  reach  of  the  children  and  youth  entrusted  to  our  care  the 
experience  of  the  past  and  the  best  products  of  the  human  mind,  so  that  they 
may  profit  by  these,  we  try  at  the  same  time  to  give  them  a  broad  view  of 
the  world  about  them  and  to  make  them  responsive  to  all  that  is  vital  in  the 
thought  and  life  of  to-day.  For  it  is  from  the  ranks  of  persons  educated 
and  trained  in  this  way  that  will  come  the  strong  men  and  w^omen,  who  will 
serve  both  as  examples  to  their  fellow-sufferers  and  as  active  agents  in 
leading  these  to  a  higher  plane  of  social  dignity,  moral  excellence  and 
economic  success." 

Labor  Conditions. 

The  ideas  presented  by  Mr-  Anagnos,  based  upon  the  experience  of  many 
years,  are  entitled  to  the  greatest  respect.    There  is  room  at  the  top ;  but  in 
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every  school — for  the  blind  or  for  the  seeing — there  are  many  pupils  whom 
no  amount  of  training  can  qualify  to  fill  high  positions  in  professional  or 
commercial  life.  Unless  these  earn  a  living  with  their  hands,  they  will  not 
earn  it  at  all.  What  provision  is  made,  under  the  Anagnos  system,  for  the 
dull  ones?  The  late  Mr.  H.  L.  Hall,  Superintendent  and  Financial  Agent 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Working  Home  for  Blind  Men,  wrote  a  dozen  years  ago 
that  "it  should  be  as  far  as  possible  the  aim  of  institutions  for  instruction 
or  education  of  the  blind  to  send  out  the  least  possible  number  of  graduates 
who  will  be  compelled  to  make  their  living  at  a  handicraft.  It  should  be 
rather  to  show  them  other  avenues  to  independence,  to  teach  them  business 
methods  and  customs,  and  give  special  training  in  anything  for  which  an 
aptitude  is  shown."  This  is  the  conclusion  of  a  man  who  had  made  a  life- 
study  of  methods  to  make  the  blind  self-supporting.  In  his  paper  read  at 
the  Columbian  Exposition,  Mr.  Hall  said : 

"It  is,  of  course,  a  truism  to  say  that  nothing  has  more  constantly  or 
earnestly  engaged  the  attention  of  friends  of  the  blind  than  the  search  for 
some  trade  or  calling  in  which  they  could  engage  with  a  fair  chance  of  self- 
support.  One  industry  after  another  has  been  brought  forward,  tried  and 
thrown  aside;  bead-work,  mats,  -  baskets,  ropes,  brushes,  nets,  mattresses, 
with  a  long  list  of  other  things,  have  been  attempted,  and  at  some  places 
one  or  other  has  been  pronounced  fairly  successful,  while  at  others  it  ^'s 
reported  as  a  failure.  Is  this  from  inherent  defectiveness  in  the  blind? 
Is  it  from  changed  conditions  of  labor?  It  goes  without  saying  that  a  blind 
man  will  not  be  as  dexterous  in  the  use  of  tools,  or  in  manipulating  a  piece 
of  work,  as  he  would  be  with  the  possession  of  sight.  It  is  also  true  that 
institutions  will  sometimes  judge  of  a  trade  bv  the  financial  results  to  them- 
selves. Now  it  is  a  difficult  thing  to  enforce  in  an  institution  workshop 
the  same  rigid  discipline  that  exists,  as  a  matter  of  course,  in  outside  fac- 
tories. The  pupil,  as  a  rule,  is  engaged  in  work  for  only  two  or  three  hours 
in  the  day,  and  there  is  a  not  unnatural  tendency  to  look  on  this  time  as 
a  relaxation  from  mental  labor  rather  than  a  training  for  the  important 
work  of  life. 

'^The  vacations,  necessary  though  they  be,  are  a  loss  to  the  workshop, 
and  a  serious  hindrance  to  the  future  workman,  and  finally,  just  as  he  be- 
comes skilful  with  his  hands,  it  is  time  to  graduate,  and  give  his  place 
to  a  new-comer.  Necessarily,  therefore,  the  work  in  an  institution  shop  is 
on  the  average  that  of  learners,  or  apprentices,  and  the  value  of  the  goods 
in  the  market  will  correspond.  Instead  of  there  being  any  surprise  that  a 
fair  balance  sheet  in  an  institution  workshop  shows  a  loss,  it  would  be  a 
matter  for  great  surprise  if  it  did  not.  Education  always  means  expense. 
It  is  also  an  acknowledged  fact  that  the  whole  tendency  of  modern  times 
is  toward  centralized  labor.  Town  after  town,  and  city  after  city,  can  be 
named  which  are  practically  huge  factories,  whose  product  floods  the  coun- 
try, and  has  swept  out  of  existence  the  groups  of  individual  craftsmen  who 
fifty  years  ago  were  found  in  every  country  town  and  village.  Our  hats 
and  shoes,  carpets,  stockings,  furniture  and  crockery  come  from  one  or 
other  of  these  large  establishments,  and  the  individual  workman  is  at  a 
great  and  increasing  disadvantage.  How  can  this  changed  condition  of 
labor  be  met  by  a  man  whom  we  admit  to  be  defective? 

''There  are  two  distinct  classes  of  the  blind:  The  first  consists  of  those 
born  without  sight,  or  who  have  lost  it  in  early  childhood.  To  those,  blind- 
ness, although  acknowledged  as  a  defect,  is  a  natural  condition,  they  have 
gained  no  knowledge  from  sight,  and  have,  therefore,  nothing  to  unlearn. 
Experience  has  come  to  them  unconsciously,   and  judicious  training  has 
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^  given  their  other  senses  a  quickness  and  delicacy  tliat  almost  compensate 
for  sight,  and  to  their  mental  faculties,  especially  memory,  a  wonderful 

mt    strength  and  tenacity.    This  class  is  the  special  province  of  institutions  for 

"  the  education  of  the  blind.  It  is  for  them  to  develop  these  minds,  supply 
them  with  material,  discover  latent  possibilities,  train  and  discipline  their 
powers,  and  where  a  special  aptness  is  found,  to  give  such  special  instruc- 
"  tion  as  will  best  qualify  them  for  the  pursuit  in  life  indicated.  From  this 
class  come  the  lawyers,  ministers,  musicians,  mathematicians,  teachers,  etc. 
— men  occupying  honorable  positions  for  which  their  fitness  has  been  dis- 

||  covered,  and  whose  lives  show  that  blindness  is  not  an  insurmountable 
barrier  to  a  man  of  determined  purpose,  but  even  of  this  class,  the  larger 
number  have  nothing  to  distinguish  them  mentally  above  their  fellows,  and 
must  look  forward  to  support  themselves  in  some  other  way.  Is  that  way 
necessarily  in  all  cases  manual  labor?  This  is  a  question  that  can  be  an- 
swered only  by  the  institutions  themselves.  In  our  day  the  tendency  in  all 
kinds  of  business  is  towards  specialization.  Large  manufacturers  are  mak- 
ing one  class  of  goods,  business  firms  are  known  as  agents  for  a  single  kind 
of  ware.  In  workshops  men  spend  their  lives  making  one  pattern  of  wheel, 
salesmen  are  selected  for  their  knowledge  of  a  particular  line  of  goods. 
Generally  the  ^all-around'  man  is  being  pushed  aside,  for  the  reason  that 
he  cannot  be  equally  good  in  all  departments,  and  business  will  make  no 
allowance  for  mistakes.  So,  too,  new  trades,  as  they  may  be  called,  are 
coming  forward  and  finding  a  footing  in  our  modern  civilization.  Is  it 
not  possible  for  a  young  blind  man  with  proper  training  at  the  institutions 
to  find  a  place  which  he  can  fill?  There  are  special  lines  of  business  call- 
ing for  quick  and  delicate  senses,  such  as  the  preparation  of  perfumes  or 
the  art  of  coffee-blending.  Might  not  a  blind  man  become  an  expert  tea- 
taster,  and  earn  more  thousands  than  the  average  mechanic  does  in  hun- 
dreds? Travellers  say  that  in  Japan  all  massageurs  are  blind  men,  and 
earn  a  livelihood  even  in  that  cheap  country.    There  is  a  report  in  news- 

k papers  that  this  experiment  has  been  lately  tried  in  England  with  satis- 
factory results,  and  it  might  be  taken  up  here  also.  One  would  think  that 
the  delicate  sense  of  touch  would  peculiarly  fit  them  for  this  business,  and 
•  their  infirmity  would  be  not  at  all  to  their  disadvantage.  Especially  would 
such  be  the  case  with  blind  female  massageurs,  dealing  with  their  own  sex, 
for  the  business  can  be  learned  and  practiced  fully  as  well  by  a  woman  as 
by  a  man.  These  are  merely  given  as  illustrations,  that  have  presented 
themselves,  and  would,  of  course,  be  practicable  only  in  the  larger  cities, 
but  a  close  and  intelligent  inquiry  may  find  other  nooks  and  corners  of 
special  w^ork  which  could  be  filled  satisfactorily  by  a  blind  man,  and  where 
knowledge,  energy,  a  good  address  and  perseverance  are  the  requisites. 

''After  all  that  can  be  done,  it  is  clear  that  the  large  majority  even 
of  graduates  of  institutions  must  earn  their  bread  by  manual  labor,  but 
every  one  who  takes  up  and  successfully  carries  on  some  other  business 
becomes  a  stimulus  to  those  who  are  still  looking  forward  to  their  entry 
into  the  active  world. 

''The  second  class  of  blind  men  consists  of  such  as  have  lost  sight  later 
in  life,  after  dependence  upon  it  has  become  a  habit.  "Whether  lost  by 
disease  or  accident,  they  find  a  difficulty  in  supplying  its  place  by  touch, 
and  rarely  become  reconciled  to  their  disability. They  form  the  large 
majority  of  blind  workmen.  Of  course,  among  them  are  some  with  mental 
as  well  as  physical  qualifications  which  enable  them  not  only  to  become 
good  workmen,  but,  with  a  little  training  added  to  their  own  knowledge  of 
.  the  world,  to  qualify  themselves  for  more  responsible  positions;  hut  the 
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very  large  majority  of  those  men  can  look  forward  to  notMng  except  man- 
ual labor  for  support,  and  even  there  they  are  at  a  disadvantage.  Probably 
ninety  per  cent,  of  those  blind  from  accident  have  been  laborers, — men 
employed  in  coal  or  iron  mines,  operatives  in  blast  furnaces,  rolling  mills, 
etc. — who  have  earned  their  living  by  main  bodily  strength,  and  have  no 
aptitude  for  anything  else.  They  have  rarely  thought  intelligently  even 
about  their  work,  but  have  merely  obeyed  orders  from  their  foreman;  such 
men  at  any  trade  where  dexterity  in  fingering  is  called  for  are  awkward 
and  incompetent. 

^'Of  the  working  blind,  then,  that  is  of  those  who  depend  upon  manual 
labor,  there  are  what  might  be  called  three  grades:  1st,  graduates  from 
institutions  who  are  not  fitted  for  a  profession  or  some  higher  form  of  busi- 
ness; 2nd,  such  as  have  lost  sight  in  adult  life,  and  may  have  considerable 
mental  and  physical  aptness;  and  3rd,  the  large  majority  of  those  adult 
blind,  who  are  hopelessly  slow  both  in  thought  and  movement.  Now  to 
name  any  trade  at  which  every  one  of  this  body  of  men,  so  differently  quali- 
fied, could  achieve  independent  self-support,  is  clearly  an  impossibility. 
What  the  first  grade  might  do  without  difficulty  would  be  embarrassing 
to  the  second,  and  entirely  out  of  the  question  with  the  third.  In  one  of 
our  large  magazines,  a  few  years  ago,  the  fact  was  mentioned  that  a  young 
blind  man  had  taken  up  the  business  of  cleaning  and  repairing  watches, 
and  had  built  for  himself  a  paying  trade.  The  writer  naively  wondered 
why  special  attention  was  not  given  in  institutions  for  the  blind  to  this  kind 
of  business,  as  peculiarly  adapted  to  their  delicacy  of  touch.  Now  we  can 
all  understand  how  the  pupil  of  an  institution,  with  trained  senses  and  a 
natural  bent  for  mechanics,  may  become  a  skilful  watchmaker;  but  can 
anyone  even  dream  of  a  horny-handed  miner,  or  a  laborer  accustomed  to 
heave  at  rocks  with  a  crowbar,  taking  a  watch  in  hand  for  repairs?  Yet 
the  trade  that  is  best  for  the  blind  as  a  class  must  be  one  at  which  all  the 
blind  can  make  their  living,  and  the  lowest  grade  of  workmen  can  learn 
and  practice. 

"Such  a  trade,  therefore,  must  be  simple,  and  the  machinery  in  con- 
nection with  it  not  complicated.  It  must  be  for  a  staple  article,  some- 
thing in  general  and  constant  demand.  To  set  a  blind  man  or  woman  at 
making  bead-work  is  purely  waste  of  time.  It  must  be  such  as  to  allow 
the  largest  margin  of  profit  to  labor,  and  therefore  a  trade  that  requires  two 
or  three  distinct  operations  is  better  than  where  there  is  but  one.  It  should 
be  near  its  supply  of  material,  and  must  be  near  its  market.  It  would  be 
contrary  to  sound  business  principles  to  set  up  a  rope-walk  on  a  western 
prairie,  and  it  is  as  injudicious  to  introduce  a  trade  into  an  institution  so 
placed  that  the  local  demand  will  not  absorb  the  product,  or  for  a  blind 
man  to  learn  some  craft  which  is  not  called  for  by  the  people  among  whom 
he  expects  to  live.  It  should  be  subject  to  the  least  possible  competition. 
Competition  will  always  exist,  but  in  one  business  it  will  be  limited  to 
our  own  country,  while  in  another  it  extends  over  the  whole  world.  Last- 
ly, the  demand  should  be  uniform,  so  that  the  workmen  should  be  steadily 
employed.  A  business  that  is  dull  at  one  time  and  under  high  pressure 
at  another  is  not  good  for  a  blind  man  to  learn.  As  a  rule  he  cannot  afford 
to  pile  up  stock  for  a  future  demand.  These  appear  to  be  necessary  con- 
ditions for  a  trade  that  can  be  advantageously  taken  up  by  the  blind,  and 
the  question  remains,  which  of  those  actually  taught  best  fills  these  con- 
ditions? It  is  hardly  possible  for  any  one  person  to  pronounce  authorita- 
tively whether  a  given  trade  or  business  is  or  is  not  good  for  all  places,  or 
in  fact  for  any  point,  except  that  which  he  himself  occupies.    Every  city 
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lias  its  own  business  horizon,  and  an  industry  that  at  one  place  is  fairly 
profitable  may  have  no  existence  at  another,  a  few  hundred  miles  away. 
The  practice,  therefore,  of  introducing  a  trade  among  blind  men  in  one 
institution,  solely  because  it  has  been  successful  at  another,  is  open  to 
criticism.  Are  the  conditions  at  both  places  the  same?  Is  there  the  same 
demand,  the  same  cost  of  material,  the  same  value  in  the  market?  An 
institution  in  one  of  our  largest  cities,  in  a  special  report  prepared  some 
years  ago  on  the  subject  of  labor,  stated  that  mattress-making  had  been 
there  maintained  successfully  for  thirty-four  years.  But  that  city  has  an 
immense  hotel  demand  and  almost  as  large  a  call  from  its  steamship  trade. 
The  success  of  this  particular  employment  at  such  a  place  is  no  sufficient 
reason  for  its  being  taken  up  where  similar  advantages  do  not  exist.  The 
vital  question  is  not  what  trades  can  be  learned  by  blind  men ;  but  at  which 
can  they  have  the  best  chance  of  making  a  livelihood,  or  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  a  livelihood,  at  the  least  possible  cost  to  others?  And  now,  what 
one  of  the  handicrafts  taught  the  blind  will  fill  the  conditions  of  the  most 
satisfactory  trade,  as  defined  above?  ^ 

'^The  plaiting  of  straw  as  covering  for  bottles,  etc.,  requires  a  delicacy 
of  touch  which  makes  it  unfit  for  the  adult  blind,  and  the  profit  to  labor 
is  absurdly  small. 

' 'Basket-making  is  open  to  the  same  objection  to  a  less  extent  so  far 
as  touch  is  concerned,  but  foreign  competition  keeps  the  price  so  low  that 
a  blind  workman  could  succeed  only  in  some  country  place  where  a  supply 
of  willow  might  be  gotten  very  cheaply,  and  a  demand  existed  for  packing 
fruit  or  vegetables. 

''The  w^eaving  of  carpet  rags  was  once  a  valuable  industry.  Domestic 
and  foreign  factories  are  now  filling  our  country  with  their  product,  not 
so  good  in  quality,  not  so  durable  as  the  old  rag  carpet,  but  infinitely  sup- 
erior in  appearance,  and  at  not  greatly  increased  cost. 

"Brush-making  was  some  years  ago  the  favorite  handicraft  in  Ameri- 
can institutions,  but  it  is  one  in  which  the  competition  is  almost  ruinous 
to  labor.  The  stores  are  selling  foreign-made  tooth  brushes  with  bone 
handles  and  fairly  good  bristles,  which  have  passed  through  two  or  three 
hands,  and  paid  duties  in  addition,  and  the  retail  price  is  ten  cents.  The 
blind  workman  must,  therefore,  confine  himself  to  the  common  run  of  goods, 
where  he  can  work  more  quickly,  and  here  he  is  met  by  machine-made 
brushes  as  good  as  his  own,  and  at  a  price  which  leaves  him  in  the  large 
cities  little,  if  anything,  for  his  labor. 

"Cane-seating  of  chairs  is  another  trade  that  can  be  favorably  men- 
tioned, or  rather,  it  should  be  qualified  as  the  re-caning  of  chairs.  In  the 
factories  where  the  first  work  is  done,  it  is  in  the  hands  of  experts,  and 
the  wages  are  so  low  as  to  put  competition  from  the  blind  entirely  out  of 
the  question.  The  re-caning  of  chairs,  after  seat  and  back  wear  out,  gives 
a  fair  profit,  and  may  be  practiced  to  advantage  away  from  the  factories. 
The  competition  is  small,  there  is  no  machinery  of  any  kind;  the  material 
is  not  expensive,  so  that  the  profit  to  labor  is  comparatively  large,  and  a 
blind  man,  in  the  smaller  towns,  may  do  well  if  he  can  join  some  other  trade 
with  it.  This  would  be  almost  necessary,  as  the  demand  for  re-caning  is 
not  steady,  and  there  would  be  much  idle  time. 

"Mattress-making  should  be  classed  among  trades  for  the  higher  grades 
of  blind  workmen.  As  a  business  it  is  irregular,  and  sometimes  excessive 
in  its  demands. 

"The  making  of  corn  brooms  can  be  learned  quickly  and  all  there  is 
of  it  can  be  done  by  blind  men.    There  are  three  operations,  so  giving  a 
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large  margin  of  profit  to  labor.  An  expert,  and  even  the  average  work- 
man, can  master  all  these,  and,  with  facilities  for  selling,  support  himself 
at  his  home;  and  there  is  no  blind  man  so  slow  or  awkward  who  cannot 
learn  quickly  two,  or  at  least  one,  of  the  operations,  and  so  contribute  to 
his  own  support  in  a  factory  where  the  work  is  specialized.  The  demand 
is  steady,  there  is  no  idle  time  the  year  round,  and  no  competition  outside 
of  our  own  country." 

It  will  be  observed  that  Mr.  Hall  mentions  massage  as  a  suitable  oc- 
cupation for  some  blind  men  and  women.  In  March,  1904,  I  received  a 
letter  fro:ii  Mr.  Arthur  Martineau,  of  New  York,  an  ex-pupil  of  this  insti- 
tution, asking  for  a  recommendation  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  study 
of  massage.  Nothing  was  heard  directly  from  him,  except  a  grateful  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  receipt  of  the  testimonial,  but  I  subsequently  received 
from  Dr.  B.  E.  McKenzie,  Senior  Surgeon  of  the  Toronto  Orthopedic 
Hospital,  a  copy  of  the  following  paper  on 

The  Employment  of  the  Blind  for  Massage.* 

{Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  April  27th,  1905). 

The  object  of  this  article  is  to  stimulate  interest  in  supplying  the  blind 
with  another  profitable  means  of  livelihood,  massage. 

I  am  not  going  to  take  up  your  time  by  quoting  a  mass  of  statistics  in 
order  to  show  you  how  many  people  in  the  world  are  blind  and  so  unable 
to  support  themselves,  nor  do  I  intend  to  expound  either  the  theory  or  the 
practice  of  massage,  but  what  I  do  wish  is  to  give  you  a  brief  outline  of 
the  work  which  has  already  been  accomplished  in  training  blind  masseurs, 
and  to  suggest  a  few  ideas,  so  that  some  of  you  may  be  interested  to  help. 

I  had  planned  to  have  at  this  meeting  a  blind  man  whom  Mr.  Hall- 
beck  has  been  kind  enough  to  teach  massage,  so  that  he  could  show  you 
practically  how  expert  and  skilful  a  masseur  a  blind  man  can  become,  even 
after  a  comparatively  short  and  impe  feet  training.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, this  man,  in  whom  Mr.  Hallbeck  and  I  have  been  interested,  is  in 
Canada,  sick.  I  shall,  therefore,  give  you  a  brief  summary  of  some  of  the 
results  of  teaching  massage  to  the  blind  in  other  places  and  then  relate  the 
main  facts  about  his  teaching,  and  tell  you  how  expert  he  has  become. 

Many  if  not  most  of  the  efforts  directed  toward  utilizing  blind  people 
for  giving  massage  have  naturally  been  stimulated  by  the  custom,  which 
has  existed  in  Japan  for  a  great  many  centuries,  of  employing  blind  mas- 
seurs. There,  the  blind  have  enjoyed  a  special  protection  and  indulgence 
from  the  emperor.  They  have  been  exempt  from  taxation;  they  have 
formed  a  sort  of  guild.  Practically  all  the  massage  employed  in  Japan  Is 
given  by  the  blind.  Most  of  them  learn  massage  when  quite  young.  There, 
a  very  complete  treatment  is  within  the  means  of  a  jinrikisha  man  or  or- 
dinary laborer.  A  treatment  costs  a  European  ten  to  twenty  sen.  The 
masseurs  can  be  found  in  almost  any  street  of  a  town  and  summoned  to  the 
person's  house,  or  their  services  secured  at  various  depots,  or  at  the  large 
hospitals  and  clinics. 

Although  this  universal  custom  of  employing  massage  by  the  blind 
in  Japan  has  existed  for  a  great  many  hundred  years,  comparatively  few 
well-oro-anized  attempts  have  been  made  in  other  countries.    Most  of  such 

*Read  before  the  Medical  Section  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  by  Nathaniel 
Bowditch  Potter,  M.D.,  New  York,  Attending  Physician  to  the  New  York  City  Hospital  and 
to  the  French  Hospital,  Consul+ing  Physician  to  the  New  York  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane 
at  Central  Islip,  Tutor  in  Medicine,  Columbia  University. 
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attempts  have  been  made  in  quite  recent  years  and  a  few  of  them  have  been 
reasonably  successful. 

In  Eussia,  A.  V.  Goustowsky  (Congres  International  pour  I'amelior- 
ation  du  sort  des  aveugles  a  Paris.  August,  1900,  quoted  in  Zeitschrift 
fuer  Diaetetische  und  Physikalische  Therapie.  1902.  Band  v.  Heft  2.) 
mentions  that  at  the  time  of  writing  (1900)  the  only  school  in  Europe  where 
the  blind  were  taught  massage  was  in  St.  Petersburg.  In  this  school  the 
pupils  were  taught  anatomy,  physiology  and  massage  technic. 

Dr.  y.  Naedler,  director  of  the  Alexander-Marien  Blind  Asylum  for 
Children  at  St.  Petersburg,  has  also  attempted  to  have  appropriate  blind 
pupils  taught.  He  regards  two  years  as  necessary  for  the  study,  and  con- 
siders it  advisable  to  teach  the  pupils  another  occupation  as  well.  Their 
teacher  is  a  medical  student  who  became  blind  when  studying  medicine, 
went  to  Japan,  and  learned  massage  within  two  years. 

Mrs.  Z.  I.  Yengueroff  began  teaching  massage  to  the  blind  in  St. 
Petersburg,  May,  1903.  She  selected  a  young  girl  who  was  born  blind,  who 
learned  so  quickly  and  became  so  adept  that  Mrs.  VenguerofE  was  encour- 
aged to  continue  her  work  with  the  blind.  At  the  time  of  publication  of 
her  article,  (quoted  from  her  pamphlet,  page  16,  on  the  "Enseignement 
du  massage  aux  aveugles,"  1904,)  there  were  eleven  blind  pupils  at  the 
school.  Apparently  her  results  have  been  very  satisfactory.  Her  exhi- 
bition of  photographs  of  the  blind  pupils  at  work  evoked  considerable  inter- 
est last  year  at  the  Congress  in  Paris. 

"The  16th  of  May,  1903,  I  was  called  to  a  blind  patient  who  had  a 
fracture  of  the  arm.  The  plaster  being  removed,  I  began  massage.  After 
having  had  a  long  talk  with  my  patient  I  asked  myself  if  it  were  not  pos- 
sible to  give  the  blind  the  possibility  of  learning  massage,  in  order  to  make 
them  able  to  help  their  fellowmen.  I  went  to  the  Curator  of  a  Blind  Insti- 
tution and  expressed  my  intention.  Soon  after  a  young  girl,  Miss  B.,  came 
to  me  and  expressed  a  desire  to  learn  massage.  Miss  B.  was  born  blind, 
but  the  difficult  task  that  she  undertook  was  facilitated  by  the  extremely 
developed  feeling  that  she  possesses,  a  feeling  that  we  who  see  find  almost 
supernatural.  After  having  once  been  present  at  the  dissection  of  a  corpse 
Miss  B.  was  able  the  second  time  to  distinguish  the  different  organs,  the 
muscles,  etc.  As  to  the  bones  of  the  skull  and  the  face,  she  could  show 
the  very  smallest,  and  astonished  the  examiners  by  her  answers.  The  press 
says  of  this  case  as  follews :  ^Yesterday  at  the  school  of  massage  founded 
by  Mrs.  Z.  I.  Yengueroff  took  place  the  first  examination  of  the  pupils 
finishing  their  course  of  studies.  The  pupils  knew  anatomy  and  phj^siol- 
ogy  exceedingly  well  and  skilfully  performed  the  practical  massage  at  the 
Infirmary  of  the  school.  The  inspector  especially  noticed  the  detailed  and 
judicious  answers  of  a  blind  pupil,  her  explanations  of  anatomical  prepar- 
ations, and  her  technical  knowledge  of  massage.  Evidently  this  specialty 
may  help  those  unfortunate  creatures  to  work  for  their  own  and  for  others' 
benefit.'  As  to  the  technic?^  ability  of  this  blind  pupil,  I  always  heard 
the  patients  in  speaking  of  her  say,  *0h,  madam,  do  not  deprive  us  of  our 
blind  angel.  They  are  not  hands,  but  the  balm  of  life.'  As  to  her  accuracy 
and  her  interest  in  her  calling  one  would  wish  these  qualities  were  as  well 
developed  in  thousands  of  masseurs  and  masseuses  with  sight.  My  first 
experiment  having  succeeded  so  well,  I  have  now  eleven  blind  pupils  at  my 
school.  I  have  still  noticed  that  the  blind  possess  an  astonishing  capacity 
of  guessing  the  sensibilitv  of  the  patients.  Having  made  different  experi- 
ments on  a  patient  suffering  from  neuralgia  in  the  face,  I  found  that  the 
•blind  pupil  after  only  three  or  four  trials  could  soothe  the  pain.    Not  only 
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do  I  tliink,  I  am  convinced,  that  massage  executed  by  the  blind  possessing 
so  subtle  a  feeling  will  give  the  best  results,  and  the  pains  taken  by  their 
masters  will  be  recompensed  bv  the  consciousness  of  having  done  a  good 
deed."' 

In  Sweden,  the  home  so  to  speak  of  massage,  less  encouraging  results 
are  recorded.  Professor  Xycander  (Goetenborg)  (Zeitschrift  fuer  Diaetet- 
ische  und  Physikalische  Therapie,  1901-1902,  page  124,)  attempted  to  teach 
the  blind  or  partly  blind  for  about  six  years,  but  without  much  success.  He 
found  it  difficult  to  instruct  them  in  the  elementary  anatomy  and'  physiol- 
ogy', because  he  had  no  text-books  with  raised  letters. 

I  have  not  found  any  later  or  more  encouraging  accounts  from  Sweden. 

A  Monsieur  Stier,  (Troisieme  Congres  National  d'Assistance  publique 
et  de  bienfaisance  privee,  Bordeaux  premier  au  7  Juin,  1903.  * 'Assistance 
et  Education  des  Enfants  Aveugles,"  par  M.  Albert  Leon)  a  blind  man, 
studied  massage  in  a  private  hospital  at  Bordeaux  for  about  a  year,  and  then 
settled  in  Paris,  practising  there  under  the  patronage  of  the  "Association 
Valentin  Hauey  pour  le  Bien  des  Aveugles."  He  became  very  successful 
and  was  highly  recommended,  receiving  as  much  as  twenty  francs  for  a 
single  treatment.    He  died  suddenly  a  few  months  ago. 

The  Association  Valentin  Hauey  sent  me  an  illustrated  postal  card 
showing  a  number  of  different  ways  of  employing  the  blind.  One  of  the 
illustrations  was  of  a  masseur  giving  massage. 

Major  J.  Batignon,  in  a  short  article  in  Le  -Journal  de  Medicine  de 
Bordeaux,  Nov.  22,  1903,  No.  47,  page  755,  appeals  for  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject, and  quotes  some  of  the  results  obtained  in  Brussels. 

A  free  school  has  been  started  there  by  a  Dr.  Daniel.  At  this  school 
both  massage  and  medical  gymnastics  are  taught  to  appropriate  blind  per- 
sons. A  committee  of  six  gentlemen,  some  of  them  physicians,  recently 
examined  a  small  class  of  these  pupils  and  pronounced  their  work  excellent. 
(Troisieme  Congres  National  d'Assistance  publique  et  de  bienfaisance  privee, 
Bordeaux  premier  au  7  Juin,  1903,  page  13.) 

In  Denmark,  Dr.  Moldenhawer,  in  the  King's  Blind  Asylum  at  Cop- 
enhagen, has  attempted  the  instruction  of  the  blind  and  has  had  some  suc- 
cess.   The  course  of  instruction  requires  about  ten  months. 

In  Austria,  a  woman  was  taught  by  Dr.  Kofranyni  in  Bruenn.  After 
four  months'  instruction  and  a  certain  amount  of  practice  she  found  a  situ- 
ation in  an  institution  and  managed  to  earn  about  four  hundred  marks  a  year. 

In  Germany  we  find  several  isolated  attempts,  none  of  which  are  very 
striking,  except  in  Leipzig.  There,  Dr.  E.  Eggbrecht,  in  1899,  began 
instructing  the  blind  in  massage,  and  some  of  his  experiences  and  results 
are  worth  attention.  In  the  first  place  he  attempted  to  instruct  them  both 
theoretically  and  practically,  quite  as  thoroughly  as  if  they  had  had  sight. 
He  selected  twenty-four  persons,  six  women  and  eighteen  men.  Thirteen 
of  these  completed  their  course,  four  women  and  nine  men.  In  selecting 
the  pupils  he  chose  those  twenty  years  of  age  or  older,  who  were  energetic, 
patient,  not  nervous,  and  affected  by  no  other  #ifficulty  such  as  tabes,  tumor, 
weakness,  or  paralysis.  A  pleasant  appearance  was  required  and  the  eyes 
were  concealed  by  a  pair  of  smoked  glasses.  He  naturally  attempted  to 
select  persons  of  good  muscular  development,  with  strong  hands,  soft  fingers, 
and  a  fine  sensitive  touch,  which  had  already  been  trained  and  developed 
in  some  other  occupation.  The  pupils  were  required  to  keep  their  hands 
and  nails  perfectly  clean.  They  were  first  instructed  in  the  elementary 
facts  of  anatomy  and  physiology.  A  text-book  for  nurses  and  masseurs 
was  transposed  into  raised  type.    The  skeletal  parts  were  explained  while 
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the  pupils  felt  the  bones  directly;  and  afterwards  the  living  model,  one  of 
the  class,  was  employed  to  apply  their  knowledge.  The  muscular  system 
was  studied  first  from  plaster  models  and  then  upon  the  living  body.  The 
circulation  and  heart,  nervous  system,  joints  and  other  parts  were  studied 
from  papier  mache  models.  After  several  months  the  pupils  were  suffi- 
ciently trained  to  be  able  to  undertake  practical  massage.  They  were  shown 
the  various  movements  upon  their  own  bodies  and  then  made  theni  them- 
selves with  the  instructor  guiding  their  hands.  He  also  had  them  give  him 
massage  while  he  corrected  their  manipulations.  Active  and  passive  move- 
ments were  also  taught.  Dr.  Eggbrecht  was  struck  by  their  dexterity  and 
by  the  fine  sensitive  touch  which  they  possessed.  In  all  they  received  about 
seventy-five  hours  of  instruction  before  they  began  their  practice  upon  real 
patients.  They  then  went  daily  to  various  clinics  and  there  massaged  sur- 
gical, neurological,  and  gynecological  patients.  At  the  end  of  four  months 
they  became  quite  expert  and  gave  complete  satisfaction  to  both  patient 
and  physicians. 

The  effect  of  the  massage  upon  the  blind  persons  was  excellent;  they 
stood  the  exertion  very  well,  gained  in  weight  and  strength,  and  developed 
a  great  interest  in  their  work.  The  solution  of  the  problem,  where  and  how 
they  were  to  obtain  regular  employment,  has  not  been  so  easy.  The  author 
emphasizes  the  importance  of  having  a  blind  masseur  connected  with  each 
of  the  various  clinics,  hospitals,  gymnasia,  baths  and  other  institutions,  of 
having  a  certain  place  in  a  town  where  the  patients  can  come  to  the  masseur 
for  his  treatment,  and  of  having  telephone  calls  to  a  central  bureau  when 
massage  at  people's  houses  is  desired.  He  speaks  also  of  the  advisability 
of  supervision  over  the  calls  for  the  masseuses. 

It  is  in  Great  Britain  that  the  most  perfectly  organized  attempt  has 
been  made  to  provide  for  the  education,  and  more  especially  for  the  sub- 
sequent maintenance,  of  the  blind  as  masseurs.  There  have  been  numerous 
individual  attempts  recorded,  some  more  and  some  less  successful.  On  the 
21st  of  May,  1901,  an  Institute  for  Massage  by  the  Blind  was  incorporated 
in  London.  The  enterprise  has  already  successfully  trained  a  number  of 
blind  people,  just  how  many  I  have  not  learned.  At  present  they  are  in 
need  of  more  financial  help  in  order  to  secure  a  permanent  central  bureau, 
where  the  blind  masseurs  may  practice  their  treatments,  where  some  of 
them  may  reside,  and  where  calls  for  their  services  may  be  received  and 
responded  to.  Dr.  J.  Fletcher  Little,  who  has  personally  superintended 
their  teaching,  informs  me  by  letter  that  almost  all  the  women  whom  he 
has  taught  have  done  well,  but  that  greater  difficulty  has  been  experienced 
in  regard  to  the  men,  and  that  but  few  of  the  latter  are  now  self-support- 
ing. In  vol.  2,  No.  6,  of  The  Blind,  April  20,  1904,  Dr.  Little  published 
an  article  embodying  his  experience.  He  says  the  Institute  needs  more  fin- 
ancial help,  and  appeals  for  special  interest  in  individual  masseurs  by 
groups  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  so  that  they  may  obtain  more  regular  em- 
ployment. He  regards  a  three  to  six  months'  course  long  enough  to  fit 
them  for  this  occupation,  and  considers  them  then  capable  of  competing 
with  those  who  see. 

Turning  now  to  America  we  find  that  in  Boston  there  are  two  blind 
women  who  have  been  successful  in  their  efforts  at  massage.  One  of  them 
is  not  entirely  blind;  the  other.  Miss  S.,  lost  her  eyesio-ht  at  the  age  of  ten. 
From  the  age  of  thirteen  to  twenty  she  resided  at  the  Perkins  Institute, 
where  she  was  thoroughly  well  grounded  in  elementary  science,  anatomy 
and  physiology.  She  paid  sixty  dollars  for  twenty  class  lessons  in  mas- 
sage (with  seeinsr  pupils)  and  also  took  a  course  in  regulation  gymnastics 
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and  anotlier  in  medical  gymnastics.  She  subsequently  instructed  nurses 
in  massage  at  tlie  Danvers  Insane  Hospital.  Dr.  Page,  the  superintendent, 
speaks  of  her  work  in  the  highest  terms.  She  has  worked  for  several  years 
twice  a  week  at  the  Out-Patient  Department  of  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital,  under  Dr.  James  M.  Jackson.  She  now  gives  corrective  gymnas- 
tic instruction  at  the  Perkins  Institute  three  times  a  week  and  finds  that 
she  can  give,  without  over  fatigue,  from  three  to  five  treatments  a  day  to 
patients  at  their  homes,  receiving  two  dollars  per  treatment.  She  works 
about  eight  months  a  year,  and  says  that  she  is  stronger  than  when  she 
began.  She  thinks  that  people  at  first  are  apt  to  be  rather  prejudiced 
against  the  blind,  but  that  later  on  they  seem  to  overcome  this  prejudice.. 
She  thinks  the  general  training  is  very  important  and  that  it  is  better  for 
the  blind  to  be  trained  in  classes  with  seeing  "oupils.  Miss  S.  is,  of  course, 
a  remarkabl}^  bright  woman  and  would  have  succeeded  in  any  work  she 
undertook. 

Mr.  E.  E.  Allen,  principal  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Blind  at  Overbrook,  Pa.,  informs  me  that  eight  of  his 
pupils  have  been  trained  in  massage  either  at  the  Polyclinic  or  at  the  Ortho- 
pedic Hospital  in  Philadelphia.  I  wrote  to  the  pupils  and  obtained  replies 
from  seven  of  them. 

(I)  E.  L.  C,  twenty-five  years  old,  blind  at  eight,  from  an  injury. 
Entered  Philadelphia  School  for  the  Blind  at  ten,  took  a  literary  course, 
piano  lessons,  and  learned  three  trades.  Spent  six  months  at  the  Ortho- 
pedic Hospital  and  began  to  practice  massage  at  Cambridge,  Ohio,  May, 
1902.  Nine-tenths  of  his  work  he  does  at  patients'  houses,  and  except  for 
the  first  visit  requires  no  guide.    Is  earning  about  |100  a  month. 

(II)  H.  L.  McD.,  recovered  his  eyesight  four  months  after  finishing 
his  course  of  massage  at  the  Philadelphia  Orthopedic  Hospital.  Is  now  a 
successful  masseur. 

(III)  G.  C.  E.,  age  twenty-six,  blind  at  the  age  of  twenty-three. 
Studied  four  months  at  the  Orthopedic  Hospital  in  Philadelphia  and  settled 
six  months  ago  in  Hartford,  Conn.    Is  now  paying  about  half  his  expenses. 

(I^ )  W.  J.  N.,  age  twenty-nine.  Lost  his  eyesight  at  the  age  of 
twenty-six,  just  before  graduating  from  Jefferson  Medical  School.  Studied 
massage  for  three  months  and  began  massage  in  Philadelphia,  February, 
1902.  Has  been  self-supporting  for  over  a  year  and  has  also  taught  mas- 
sage and  electrotherapy.    He  employs  a  boy  as  a  guide. 

(^  )  J.  S.,  blind  at  the  age  of  thirteen..  Began  to  study  massage  in 
September,  1903.  Took  three  months'  private  lessons.  Last  winter  was 
reasonably  successful.  Goes  to  patients'  houses  sometimes  with  and  some- 
times without  attendance. 

(YI)  W.  W.  L.,  became  blind  at  the  age  of  eleven.  Studied  in  Phila- 
delphia, worked  both  in  hospital  and  outside  for  three  years  with  the  help 
of  a  friend  who  is  a  masseur.  Was  reasonably  successful  at  massage,  but 
went  into  business  and  has  been  fairly  successful  in  business. 

(A  II)  E.  W.  E.,  has  a  little  vision  in  one  eye,  enough  to  get  about  com- 
fortably. Studied  at  the  Polyclinic  and  the  Orthopedic  Hospital  in  Phila- 
delphia for  three  months.  Practiced  for  three  months  at  the  German  Hos- 
pital, settled  at  Williamsport,  and  did  fairlv  well.  Has  since  moved  to 
Washington,  D.  C. 

In  New  York  I  have  been  able  to  find  an  account  of  only  one  person, 
a  Miss  P.,  who  studied  and  practiced  massage  for  a  short  time  here.  She 
gave  it  up,  for  what  reason  I  am  unable  to  learn. 
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My  own  limited  experience  is  about  as  follows :  I  applied  to  the  sup- 
erintendent of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind,  some  three  years 
ago,  in  order  to  find  the  appropriate  blind  people  to  teach.  He  suggested 
my  searching  some  of  the  charitable  blind  institutions  of  New  York  City 
and  I  did  so.  I  was  unsuccessful  in  finding  a  suitable  pupil  at  the  Blind 
Asylum  upon  Blackwell's  Island,  and  I  then  interviewed  some  seventy  or 
more  individuals  from  a  list  of  the  blind  poor  who  receive  a  small  yearly 
allowance  from  the  city.  Among  these  people  I  was  unable  to  find  a  single 
person  who  was  both  willing  and,  in  my  opinion,  fitted  to  start  the  occupa- 
tion. I  had  already  consulted  Mr.  Axel  Hallbeck,  a  masseur  who  has 
been  very  successful  here  in  New  York,  and  in  April  of  last  year  he  sent 
me  Mr.  Arthur  Martineau,  a  French  Canadian,  thirty-six  years  of  age, 
blind  for  about  ten  years,  fairly  well-educated,  intelligent,  formerly  a 
bank-note  engraver.  After  a  week  of  preliminary  trial,  Mr.  Hallbeck  was 
convinced  that  he  could  be  taught,  and  gave  him  daily  one  or  two  hours 
in  lessons  and  practice  for  two  months,  until  the  twentieth  of  June,  when 
he  began  actual  practice  in  the  wards  at  the  New  York  City  Hospital  upon 
Blackwell's  Island.  I  quote  Mr.  Hallbeck's  account  of  his  instruction : 
"While  teaching  him  at  my  home,  I  always  had  some  of  his  male  relatives 
present,  who  were  the  material  for  work.  At  first  I  taught  him  general 
massage  by  doing  the  manipulations  myself  and  having  him  put  his  hands 
on  mine.  After  he  had  mastered  the  general  massage  I  taught  him  local 
massage  for  special  purposes.  While  teaching  local  massage,  the  greatest 
difficulty  I  experienced  was  to  make  him  confine  himself  to  the  necessary 
region.  I  used  to  make  him  place  his  right  hand  as  the  upper  limit  for 
massage  and  the  left  hand  as  the  lower  limit.  We  applied  massage  for 
imaginary  cases ;  for  instance :  False  anchylosis,  sprains,  muscular  rheu- 
matism, lumbago,  neuralgia,  constipation,  etc.  At  the  same  time  I  taught  him 
anatomy  and  physiology,  at  least  the  most  necessary  points  for  him  to 
know.  I  taught  him  the  form  of  the  skeleton,  excepting  the  inner  cranial 
bones;  I  taught  him  the  construction  of  the  joints  with  ligaments  and  car- 
tilages, also  about  one  hundred  muscles  and  the  principal  motor  and  sensory 
nerves.  In  regard  to  physiology  I  explained  to  him  the  process  of  the  diges- 
tion, the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  the  function  of  the  nervous  system. 
When  he  came  to  the  City  Hospital,  after  having  practiced  with  me  one 
or  two  hours  every  day,  during  two  months,  he  commenced  real  work  and 
soon^  attenapted  as  many  as  nine  cases  every  day.  He  treated  patients  of 
hemiplegia  contracture,  of  tabes,  of  neuralgia,  of  progressive  muscular 
atrophy,  of  dysDepsia,  constipation,  muscular  rheumatism,  lumbago,  gout, 
sprains,  false  anchylosis,  stiff  joints,  etc.,  in  great  varieties.  As  the  house 
physicians  can  testify,  Mr.  Martineau  was  very  useful  and  successful  in 
many  cases,  and  I  believe  that,  as  an  assistant  to  a  physician  or  surgeon  and 
working  according  to  their  instructions,  Mr.  Martineau  will  be  of  great 
value  as  a  masseur." 

Dr.  A.  G.  Bennett,  (Philadelphia  Medical  Journal,  Yol.  I,  No.  10, 
March  5,  1898,  p.  426,)  in  a  paper  read  before  the  New  York  Medical  Asso- 
ciation m  October,  1897,  brought  out  an  interesting  point  from  his  cor- 
respondence with  the  directors  of  a  number  of  the  blind  asylums  throughout 
America,  namely,  the  very  small  percentage  of  blind  people  who  are  self- 
supporting.  The  figures  he  quotes  are  at  such  variance  that  it  seems  hardly 
worth  while  to  read  them,  but  an  especially  suggestive  fact  is  that  a  much 
smaller  proportion  of  blind  women  are  able  to  support  themselves  than 
blind  men.  This  would  seem  to  add  some  importance  to  our  idea  of  em- 
ploying them  in  massage,  because,  as  is  quite  evident  from  the  few  instances 
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which  I  quote,  the  women  have  been  especially  successful.  Dr.  Bennett 
also  urges  the  importance  of  one  or  more  blind  masseurs  in  all  hospitals, 
dispensaries,  sanatoria,  insane  asylums,  private  retreats,  gymnasiums, 
Turkish  baths  and  the  like. 

In  what  I  have  already  quoted,  I  believe  that  I  have  covered,  or  at 
least  suggested,  most  of  the  essential  points  in  the  difficulties  of  teaching 
the  blind  massage.  I  only  wish  to  emphasize  the  very  special  importance 
of  a  most  careful  selection  of  the  person  who  is  to  be  taught,  since  upon 
that  the  success  of  the  project  will  most  intimately  depend.  This  selection 
can,  of  course,  be  made  only  by  teachers  in  blind  asylums,  who  are  thorough-, 
ly  interested  in  the  plan  and  in  perfect  sympathy  with  its  aims.  The  great 
necessity  of  a  thorough  fundamental  training,  in  order  that  the  blind 
masseurs  may  be  quite  as  intelligent  and  well  trained  as  seeing  masseurs, 
is  a  point  which  cannot  be  too  thoroughly  emphasized. 

The  compensation  which  the  blind  masseur  should  receive  for  his  ser- 
vices in  private  practice  is  a  detail  which  I  do  not  feel  can  be  decided  off- 
hand. In  many  more  or  less  novel  business  undertakings  the  most  efficient 
plan  to  introduce  the  business  is  to  underbid  the  other  competitors.  There 
is  one  thing  to  be  considered,  and  that  is,  a  great  many  patients  who  are 
unable  to  pay  large  fees  would  employ  massage,  and  very  gladly,  if  the 
expense  were  less. 

The  necessity  for  a  guide  if  the  masseur  is  to  go  about  from  patient 
to  patient  is  also  a  detail  which  would  depend  entirely  upon  the  individual 
and  the  place  where  he  was  located,  as  you  may  well  judge  from  the  ex- 
amples which  I  have  quoted.  My  own  idea  of  the  special  utility  of  the 
blind  as  masseurs  is,  however,  that  they  should  be  employed  largely  in 
stationary  places,  such  as  clinics,  hospitals,  bath  resorts,  gymnasiums,  san- 
atoria, and  the  like.  There,  at  least,  they  are  quite  as  independent  of 
locomotion  as  the  seeing  masseurs. 

No  doubt,  as  Miss  S.,  of  Boston,  writes,  nervous  people,  the  class  of 
patients  who  are  especial]  v  apt  to  require  massage,  might  feel  a  certain 
repugnance  to  employing  blind  people,  and  might  quite  naturally  be  made 
more  nervous  than  before  the  treatment.  You  will  note,  however,  that 
Miss  S.  mentioned  that  this  difficulty  usually  vanished  after  the  first  visit. 
Moreover,  this  is  a  point  upon  which  custom  would  undoubtedly  alter  most 
prejudices.  • 

In  one  country,  Japan,  the  blind  have  a  practical  monopoly  over  mas- 
sage. There,  massage  is  cheap  and  within  the  means  of  all  classes.  The 
blind  are  protected  by  the  government,  self-supporting  and  contented  with 
their  lot.    This  condition  has  persisted  for  centuries. 

In  four  countries,  Eussia,  Belgium,  England  and  Germany,  we  have 
read  of  well-organized  and  reasonably  successful  attempts  to  teach  selected 
blind  people  massage. 

^  Here  in  America,  the  only  definite  series  of  attempts  in  this  direction 
which  I  have  been  able  to  learn  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Allen;  but  there 
is,  it  seems  to  me,  very  strong  reason  for  expecting  renewed  and  more  per- 
sistent efforts.  I  am  presenting  this  communication  to  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Medicine  merely  in  the  nature  of  a  preliminary  report,  in  the 
hope  that  further  information  and  assistance  may  be  forthcoming;  in  the 
hope  that  a  well-planned  scheme  may  be  devised  for  providing  suitable  blind 
people  with  instruction  in  massage  and  for  furnishing  a  practical  organi- 
zation, so  that  they  may  obtain  continuous  employment  after  they  have 
learned;  in  the  hope  that  you,  the  physicians  to  the  various  hospitals,  dis- 
pensaries, sanatoria,  and  homes  in  New  York,  may  be  sufficiently  interested 
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in  the  problem  to  find  places  in  some  of  these  institutions  for  blind  mas- 
seurs to  work  and  prove  their  efficiency,  and  in  the  hope  that  some  of  the 
directors  or  superintendents  of  blind  asylums  may  see  this  communication 
and  select  appropriate  blind  people  for  instruction. 

I  have  purposely  refrained  from  expressing  any  personal  views  as  to 
the  selection  of  appropriate  candidates  for  such  instruction,  because  it 
seemed  to  me  the  few  hints  which  I  have  incorporated  from  England  and 
Germany  are  much  more  suggestive  than  any  I  might  make  myself.  In 
closing  let  me  tell  you  how  thoroughly  appreciated  by  patients  with  the 
chronic  ailments  at  the  New  York  Hospital,  were  the  services  of  this  blind 
masseur  whom  Mr.  Hallbeck  was  kind  enough  to  teach  for  me,  and  how 
keenly  many  of  them  missed  his  services  when  he  left  the  institution.  You 
are  all  too  well  acquainted  with  the  value  of  massage  in  such  ailments  to 
wan  ant  me  in  emphasizing  its  utility.  I  only  wish  to  beg  of  you  to  give 
this  matter  your  attention  and  your  co-operation  whenever  in  the  future 
an  opportunity  occurs  to  further  its  accomplishment,  and  so  gain  the  satis- 
faction of  having  aided  some  poor  blind  person  to  become  an  active,  useful, 
interested,  occupied  and,  best  of  all,  independent  individual. 

Higher  Education. 

This  report  I  read  to  the  pupils,  assembled  in  the  Music  Hall.  Many  of 
them  had  known  Mr.  Martineau  during  his  term  in  the  Institution,  and 
they  were  deeply  interested  in  the  story  of  his  success,  and  also  in  Mr.  Hall- 
beck's  statement  of  the  course  of  study  taken  by  Mr.  Martineau.  From  this, 
and  also  from  the  requirements  of  another  pupil  who  proposed  to  take  a  course 
in  Osteopathy  at  the  College  in  Kirksville,  Missouri,  it  was  suggested  that  a 
class  in  physiology  might  be  usefully  added  to  the  0.  I.  B.  curriculum, 
though  the  number  of  pupils  possessing  the  physical  and  other  qualifications 
for  success  in  these  lines  is  not  large. 

In  the  fall  of  1904  a  pupil  of  the  0.  I.  B.  entered  another  school  to  pre- 
pare for  an  Arts  course  in  the  University.  Subsequent  communication  with 
him  made  it  appear  that  his  path  might  have  been  made  easier  if  he  had 
had  some  instruction  in  Latin  while  he  was  here,  and  it  is  probable  that  that 
language  will  be  taught  during  the  current  session.  The  West  Virginia 
Tablet,  in  reviewing  the  0.  I.  B.  Report  of  last  year,  says:  "They  attach 
great  importance  to  the  substantial  primary  education  in  the  Ontario  school, 
and  seem  not  to  have  pushed  very  far  into  the  mere  accomplishments.  The 
strength  of  the  staff  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  courses  are  limited  by 
preference  rather  than  necessity.  The  American  schools  generally  push  the 
intellectual  training  farther,  and,  I  am  pleased  to  think,  with  no  disadvan- 
tage." 

Hugh  Buckingham,  formerly  a  totally  blind  pupil  of  the  California  In- 
stitution, is  now  in  his  Sophomore  year  in  the  State  University,  and  has 
taken  a  leading  position  as  debater,  which  argues  well  for  his  future  success 
in  the  law,  which  he  intends  to  follow  as  a  profession.  This  leads  the  writer 
of  the  Biennial  Report  of  the  California  Institution  to  say  "that  for  the 
blind  we  must  try  to  prepare  our  pupils  for  those  emploj-ments  where  brain 
work  is  demanded  rather  than  hand  work.  It  seems  hardly  necessary  to 
defend  this  statement.  In  these  days  of  sharp  commercial  competition  and 
when  the  machine  plays  so  large  a  part  in  what  used  to  be  handicrafts,  the 
blind  man  who  tries  to  get  a  living  by  manufacturing,  except  as  employer,  is 
at  a  disadvantage.  There  is  no  sentiment  in  business.  The  dealer  buys 
where  he  can  buy  cheapest  and  with  the  largest  profit  to  himself,  and  the 
consumer  follows  his  example. 
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^'But  I  am  glad  to  say  that  there  are  many  occupations  where  the  edu- 
cated brain,  plus  energy  and  perseverance,  can  overcome  the  handicap  of 
blindness.  Besides  music-teaching  and  piano-tuning,  which  are  arts  rather 
than  trades,  there  are  many  small  business  ventures,  solicitorships,  middle- 
men between  producer  and  consumer,  book  and  insurance  agents,  newspaper 
vendors,  and  many  other  occupations  which  offer  opportunity  for  the  exercise 
of  business  tact  and  energy.  Many  of  our  boys  are  working  this  field  with 
success. 

"And  yet  there  wdll  always  be  a  percentage  of  the  blind  who  will  need  a 
helping  hand.  Some  lose  sight  in  adult  years,  and  find  it  hard  to  adjust 
themselves  to  new  conditions.  Some  lose  heart  in  the  struggle  for  existence, 
and  give  up  the  fight.  Some  have  no  initiative,  no  capacity  for  business; 
they  are  willing  to  work,  but  don't  know  how.  They  need  executive  direc- 
tion and  skill,  and  public  assistance  to  eke  out  the  difference  between  earn- 
ings and  support.  To  supply  this  deficit  working  homes  for  the  adult  blind 
have  been  established  in  various  States,  and  are  serving  a  most  beneficent 
purpose." 

Libraries. 

The  following  books  have  been  procured  for  the  Teachers'  Library : 
University  Collection  of  the  World's  Great  Classics,  30  vols. 
America,  Notes  on  North,  2  vols. 
j±nnais  of  the  Parish,  John  Gait. 
Book  of  Days,  2  vols. 

Brock,  Life  of  Sir  Isaac,  by  F.  B.  Tupper. 
Canada,  Life  in,  Canniff  Haight. 

Canada,  Statistical  Account  of  Upper,  Robert  Gourlay,  3  vols. 

Canadas,  the,  John  Gait. 

Canadians,  Celebrated,  Morgan. 

Composers,  Famous,  2  vols. 

Dancing  in  all  Ages. 

Dictionary  of  Thoughts. 

Edward  the  Black  Prince,  2  vols. 

jungland,  irictorial  History  of,  8  vols. 

English  History,  Half  Hours  of. 

English  Literature,  2  vols. 

George  the  Third,  Life  of. 

German  Dictionary. 

Gould,  Joseph. 

Hymns,  History  and  Development. 
Italian  Dictionary. 
Literature  in  Letters. 
Mackenzie,  William  Lyon. 
Music,  Phases  of  Modern. 
Music,  the  Story  of. 
Poets,  Lives  of  the  English,  *2  vols. 
Prima  Donna,  the,  2  vols. 
Eebellion,  the  other  Story. 
Southey's  Poems. 
Spectator,  the. 

Story  of  Mv  Life,  Helen  Keller. 
Sullivan,  Sir  Arthur,  Life. 
Yeteran  of  1812. 
Wagner,  Richard. 
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White  Chief  of  the  Ottawa. 

Wild  North  Land. 

Blindness  and  the  Blind,  Levy. 

Achievements  of  the  Blind,  Artman. 

The  St.  Lawrence,  Dawson. 

Barnard's  Journal  of  Education,  2  vols. 

MacGeog-hegan's  History  of  Ireland. 

European  Languages,  Murray,  2  vols. 

Applied  Psychology,  McLellan. 

First  Latin  Book,  Henderson. 

High  School  Bookkeeping. 

Physiology  and  Hyp-iene. 

Practical  Physiology. 

The  following  have  been  added  to  the  Pupils'  and  Circulating  Lib- 
raries :  — 

(In  Line  Type.) 

Kneass  Magazine,  12  vols. 

Story  of  Siegfried. 

Children's  Fairy  Book. 

Cyr's  Interstate  Primer  and  First  Eeader. 

Pickett's  Gap. 

Stories  for  Little  Readers. 

Through  the  Farmyard  Gate. 

Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known. 

Turner's  First  Reader. 

Longfellow's  Birthday. 

Odysseus,  Hero  of  Ithaca. 

The  Pilot. 

Gods  and  Heroes. 

Selections  from  Ruskin. 

Sesame  and  Lilies. 

Paul  and  Virginia. 

In  Memoriam. 

George  Eliot,  Biographical  Sketch. 
Freeman's  History  of  Europe. 

(In  New  York  Point.) 

Christian  Record,  14  vols. 

Progressive  Course,  2  pamphlets,  15  vols. 

Rational  Spelling  Book. 

Word  Primer. 

King  Richard  III.,  2  copies. 

Pioneer  History  Stories. 

Napoleon,  2  vols. 

Second  Jungle  Book. 

Leading  Facts  in  French  History. 

Life  and  Writings  of  Addison. 

Walsh's  New  Primary  Arithmetic. 

Joy's  Arithmetic  Without  a  Pencil. 

Maine  Woods,  2  vols. 

Mozart — Prout. 

Foundations  of  French. 

8  B. 
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Six  Select  Stories. 
Daphne. 

Pioneers  of  France  in  New  World,  2  vols. 
Golden  Age. 

How  to  Knit  and  Crocliet. 

Tlie  following  Catholic  books  were  donated  for  the  use  of  pupils  and 
subscribers  to  the  circulating  library  by  The  Xavier  Free  Publication  Society 
for  the  Blind,  27  West  Sixteenth  street,  New  York :  — 

(In  New  York  Point.) 
The  Bible  and  its  Interpreter. 

Consoling  Thoughts  of  St.  Francis  de  vSales,  2  vols. 

The  Following  of  Christ,  3  vols. 

Golden  Sands,  4  vols. 

Hail  Full  of  Grace,  2  vols. 

The  Heart  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

Leading  Events  in  the  History  of  the  Church,  3  vols. 

Life  of  Christ,  2  vols. 

Little  Lives  of  Great  Saints,  2  vols. 

Mary  in  the  Work  of  Redemption. 

The  Sacrifice  of  the  New  Law. 

Selections  from  Cardinal  Newman,  2  vols. 

Spiritual  Pepper  and  Salt. 

Wayside  Tales,  4  vols. 

What  Christ  Eevealed. 

Workings  of  the  Divine  Will. 

Who  and  What  is  Christ? 

Catechism. 

A  large  quantity  of  old  books — the  accumulation  of  years —  was  sent  to 
the  bindery,  and  brought  back  in  condition  to  ensure  a  new  term  of  useful- 
ness. 

The  cost  of  books  for  the  blind,  purchased  at  Louisville  or  Boston,  is 
heavy,  and  it  is  worth  considering  whether  an  effort  should  not  be  made  to 
include  book-makinsr  among  the  employments  of  the  senior  pupils.  Blind 
institutions  in  the  United  States  get  many  free  books  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  of  Congress  of  1879,  entitled  '^An  Act  to  promote  the  Education 
of  the  Blind,"  which,  of  course,  has  no  application  outside  the  boundaries  of 
the  Union.  The  extent  of  the  home  market  in  the  States  makes  the  problem 
simpler  there  than  here.  Thus  Mr.  J.  H.  Freeman,  Superintendent  of  the 
Jacksonville,  Illinois,  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  says  in  his 
Report  that  in  the  printing  department  "not  only  do  we  work  for  the  benefit 
of  our  own  pupils  and  graduates,  but  we  are  supplying  a  demand  for  music 
suitable  for  the  blind  throughout  the  country.  To  illustrate  the  eixtent  of 
this  demand  I  would  mention  that  more  than  300  orders  for  sheet  music 
printed  by  us  were  received  during  the  last  school  year  from  17  institutions 
for  the  blind  and  individuals  throughout  the  country,  33  different  States  be- 
ing represented  by  our  customers.  We  are  now  publishing  annually  more 
music  for  the  use  of  the  blind  than  any  other  institution  or  printer  in  the 
world.  Primarily  we  publish  it  for  our  own  pupils,  but  we  are  very  glad  to  send 
the  music  to  outside  parties  at  cost.  In  addition  to  sheet  music  we  also  print 
(and  sell  to  outside  parties)  certain  text  books  and  books  fitted  to  supplement 
the  school  branches.  The  demand  for  these  works  is  growing  and  we  are 
constantly  making  additions  to  our  catalogue.    At  the  present  time  it  con- 
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tains  the  names  of  70  publications  printed  by  us.  In  order  to  do  this  print- 
ing necessary  for  publishing  the  music  and  the  books  found  in  our  catalogue, 
our  printer — a  blind  man — has  stereotyped  nearly  17,000  brass  plates,  which 
we  safeguard  in  a  lireproof  vault.  From  the  number  of  applications  we  receive 
from  different  parts  of  this  country,  it  is  very  evident  to  us  that  our  literary 
and  musical  contributions  contribute  very  materially  to  the  intellectual  ad- 
vancement not  only  of  our  own  pupils,  but  to  the  sightless  m  this  and  other 
States." 

In  China  the  p^^  lucts  of  the  blind  printer's  labor  are  available  for  the 
use  of  sighted  readers,,  and  the  market  is  therefore  practically  illimitable. 
Rev.  W.  H.  Murray  first  ij^vented  the  system  of  Numeral  Type  with  Braille 
dots  as  a  basis,  and  then  connected  the  dots  by  straight  lines  for  sighted 
readers.  Miss  C.  F.  Gordon-Cumming  makes  the  following  statements  at 
page  100  et  seq.  of  her  book  descriptive  of  Mr.  Murray's  invention  and  its 
results  :  — 

"Another  very  important  point  is  that  in  the  new  type  most  of  the  work 
is  done  by  the  blind  students  in  school,  all  correcting  of  proofs  is  done  on 
the  spot,  and  the  cost  of  a  complete  Bible,  with  the  'tones'  and  aspirate  of 
each  word  perfectly  rendered,  will  be  about  one-third  that  of  a  similar  book 
produced  alphabetically  by  speciallj^-trained  sighted  compositors  and  proof  - 
readers. 

"Mr.  Murray  considers  that  it  is  now  fully  proved  that  the  new  type  is 
not  only  the  easiest  conceivable  form  to  read  and  write,  but  that  it  is  by  far 
the  cheapest  to  produce. 

"Best  of  all,  it  promises  a  solution  of  one  of  his  gravest  problems,  in  the 
provision  of  almost  inexhaustible  stores  of  remunerative  occupation  for  the 
blind,  as  compositors,  printers,  binders  and  teachers. 

"He  has  done  his  best  to  teach  them  certain  trades,  and  has  found  his 
pupils  very  successful  in  making  doormats  and  coarse  matting  for  passages, 
while  the  women  learn  knitting  and  sewing  mattresses  and  pillows.  Various 
other  work  has  been  tried,  such  as  shoemaking  (the  Chinese  cloth  shoe  re- 
sembling a  shapeless  boat).    The  latter,  however,  has  not  proved  successful. 

"And,  indeed,  as  regards  making  them  self-supporting  by  instruction  ia 
any  of  the  usual  industrial  arts,  Mr.  Murray  despairs  of  the  blind  ever  be- 
ing able  to  compete  against  the  legions  of  sighted  Chinese  who  already  over- 
crowd the  market  for  basket  and  cane  work,  knitting,  weaving,  etc.,  and  who 
would  inevitably  undersell  the  produce  of  the  blind.  Even  in  England,  what 
would  become  of  their  industries  apart  from  hearts  in  sj^mpathy  and  open 
purses  to  help? 

"So  it  appears  that  embossing,  stereotyping,  and  bookbinding,  piano  and 
harmonium  tuning  and  teaching,  knitting,  and  matmaking  are  the  most 
promising  industries  of  the  class  usually  considered  suitable  for  the  blind, 
and  that  their  employment  must  lie  chiefly  in  literary  and  musical  work. 
They  also  write  out  books  of  embossed  manuscript  music,  which  they  stitch 
and  bind  very  decently. 

"A  friend,  who  had  seen  how  many  blind  men  in  Japan  earn  their  living 
by  massage,  suggested  that  Mr.  Murray  should  introduce  this  as  a  profes- 
sion^ but  he  finds  that  the  Chinese  do  not  use  it,  at  least  not  in  North  China. 

"Though  there  seems  so  little  hope  of  the  students  in  the  Blind  School 
becoming  self-supporting  by  ordinary  industries,  they  are  unwearied  in  their 
exertions  on  behalf  ox  their  sighted  brothers  and  sisters." 

Mr.  Murray  thus  describes  his  hive  of  busy  blind  bees  at  their  work :  — 
"With  ihe  exception  of  two,  who  are  making  rope  doormats,  two  boys  who  are 
at  the  Braille  stereotype,  one  reading,  and  the  other  punching  at  his  dicta- 
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tion,  making  the  brass  sheets  from  which  the  embossing  is  done  for  blind 
readers,  and  some  who  are  retuning  the  piano,  all  lianas  are  busy  preparing 
books  for  sighted  readers;  boys  or  girls  are  composing  or  distributing;  the 
Chinese  scholar  is  reading  proof  sheets;  one  man  is  preparing  the  papier- 
mache  with  which  to  take  a  mould ;  another  is  boiling  the  zinc  to  pour  on  lo 
other  moulds ;  two  men  are  at  the  press,  printing  the  Gospels ;  two  are  in  the 
shop,  printing  the  London  Mission  Hymnal. 

"One  of  the  boys  has  just  hnished  tuning  the  shop  piano.  He  has  re- 
placed a  wire  that  snapped,  and  also  all  the  felts  and  flannels.  The  latter 
was  supplied  by  tearing  an  old  red  flannel  garment  into  strips,  while  my  last 
year's  felt  slippers  were  likewise  turned  to  account. 

"Two  girls  at  a  time  work  part  of  each  day  as  compositors.  They  work 
in  this  way :  the  first  girl  reads  with  one  hand  on  her  (iospel  in  raised  type 
for  the  blind,  while  with  the  other  hand  she  lifts  the  two  types  representing 
each  word  in  the  type  for  the  sighted,  and  hands  them  to  the  second  girl  to 
place  in  the  form  for  printing.  Thus  the  two  blind  girls  work  till  a  paragraph 
is  finished.  Then  the  second  girl  reads  from  the  type  just  set  up  (of  course 
it  is  all  reversed,  but  to  the  blind  this  is  just  as  easy  to  read,  as  their  every- 
day writing  with  punctured  dots  is  all  written  backward,  and  when  taken  off 
the  frame  has  to  be  turned  over,  and  then  is  right  for  the  reader).  While 
one  girl  reads,  the  other  follows  with  her  finger  on  the  Gospel  in  the  raised 
Braille  type,  and  so  checks  any  mistake. 

"In  this  way  we  have  set  up  and  printed  100  copies  of  smaller  Epistles; 
400  copies  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew;  400  copies  of  St.  Mark;  400  copies 
of  St.  Luke;  1,200  copies  of  St.  John  as  far  as  the  10th  chapter;  1,400  sheets 
of  reading  exercises ;  100  hymn-books,  all  for  the  use  of  sighted  persons,  and 
now  ready  for  distribution  as  the  demand  arises. 

"We  have  had  the  408  sounds  of  the  syllabary  arrangea  according  to  our 
primer,  and  lithographed,  making  four  pages  in  large  type  of  about  half  an 
inch  in  size.  These  are  stitched  in  the  form  of  a  book,  and  are  supplied  to 
beginners.  A  large  number  of  these  are  now  in  use,  and  I  have  sent  them  to 
missionary  friends  who  wished  to  study  the  lessons.  So  our  school  this  year 
has  been  like  a  wholesale  publishing  house.  And  if  all  could  see  the  joy 
which  lights  up  the  blind  faces  to  find  themselves  both  useful  and  important, 
I  think  that  from  the  Emperor  downward  all  would  give  us  their  sympathy 
and  help.  All  the  pupils  have  had  a  trial  as  compositors,  distributors  and 
proofreaders,  each  has  had  a  sighted  pupil  to  teach,  and  all  feel  the  utmost 
confidence  in  their  prospects  of  success  as  teachers.  This,  indeed,  has  already 
been  so  amply  proved  that  all  theoretical  objections  should  now  be  silenced." 

Exchange  List. 

Desiring  to  obtain  all  the  available  information  of  value  to  the  blind 
and  to  those  interested  in  their  welfare,  I  mailed  copies  of  the  thirty-third 
annual  report  of  this  Institution  to  the  following  schools,  with  the  hope  that 
their  directors  would  reciprocate  by  sending  their  reports  to  me  :  — 

School  for  Blind,  Boulder,  Montana,  U.S. 
School  for  Blind,  Lansing,  Michigan,  U.S. 
Institution  for  Blind,  Indianapolis,  Iiid. 
M.  Anagnos,  School  for  Blind,  South  Boston,  Mass. 
Institution  for  Blind,  Jacksonville,  111. 
Institution  for  Blind.  Nebraska  City,  Neb. 
School  for  Blind,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
Institution  for  Blind,  Kansas  City,  Kansas. 
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Academy  for  Blind,  Macon,  Georgia. 
School  for  Blind,  Janesville,  Wisconsin. 
Institution  for  Blind,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 
Institution  for  Colored  Blind,  Austin,  Texas. 
School  for  Blind,  Ogden,  Utah. 
Institution  for  Blind,  Staunton,  Virginia. 
School  for  Blind,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Institution  for  Blind,  Cedar  Springs,  South  Carolina. 

Institution  for  Blind,  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana. 

Institution  for  Blind,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

W.  B.  Wait,  Institution  for  Blind,  New  York  City. 

Institution  for  Blind,  Overbrook,  Penn. 

School  for  Blind,  Gary,  South  Dakota. 

Institution  for  Blind,  Jackson,  Miss. 

School  for  Blind,  Romney,  West  Yirginia.  - 

Institution  for  Blind,  Yancouver,  Washington,  U.S. 

Institute  for  Blind,  Salem,  Oregon. 

School  for  Blind,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Institution  for  Blind,  Pittsburg,  Penn. 

lilind  Institution,  St.  Augustine,  Florida. 

Institution  for  Blind,  Talladega,  Alabama. 

Institution  for  Blind,  Berkeley,  California. 

College  for  Blind,  Yinton,  Iowa. 

Institution  for  Blind,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

School  for  Blind,  Batavia,  New  York. 

Institution  for  Blind,  Austin,  Texas. 

School  for  Blind,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

School  for  Blind,  F'ort  Gibson,  Indian  Territory. 

Academy  for  Blind,  Talladega,  Alabama. 

School  for  Blind,  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado. 

School  for  Negro  Blind,  Talladega,  Alabama. 

Institution  for  Blind,  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

School  for  Blind,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 

Institute  for  Blind,  Stockport,  Eng. 

Royal  Yictoria  Asylum  for  Blind,  79  Northumberland  street,  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  Eng. 

Institution  for  Blind,  Clarendon  street,  Nottingham,  Eng. 
Catholic  Blind  Asylum,  59  Brunswick  road,  Liverpool,  Eng. 
Yorkshire  School  for  Blind,  York,  Eng. 
Institution  for  Blind,  South  Hill  Place,  Swansea,  Wales. 
Institute  for  Blind,  Glover  street,  Preston,  Eng. 
Association  for  Blind,  28  Berners  street,  London,  Eng. 
School  for  Blind,  Norwich,  Eng. 

Society  for  Blind,  Darlington  street,  Wolverhampton,  Eng. 
School  for  Blind,  Manchester  road,  Sheffield,  Eng. 
Institution  for  Blind,  North  Hill,  Plymouth,  England. 
Gardner's  Trust  for  Blind,  1  Poets'  Corner,  Westminster,  London,  S.AY., 
England. 

British  and  Foreign  Blind  Associatioji,  206  Great  Portland  street,  Lon- 
don, W.,  England. 

National  Institution  for  Blind,  Dublin,  Ireland. 

IToyal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind,  Westow  street,  Upper  Norwood, 
S.E.,  London,  England. 

Asylum  for  Blind,  Infirmary  road,  Cork,  Ireland. 
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Hetherington's  Charity  for  Aged  Blind,  Christ's  Hospital,  Newgate 
street,  London,  E.C.,  England. 

Henshaw's  Blind  Asylum,  Old  Trafford,  Manchester,  Eng. 

Asylum  for  Blind,  Queen's  road.  Park  street,  Bristol,  Eng. 

School  for  Blind,  Hardman  street,  Liverpool,  Eng. 

Association  for  Blind,  North  Parade,  Bradford,  Eng. 

Institution  for  Blind,  Albion  street,  Leeds,  Eng. 

Institution  for  Blind,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham,  Eng. 

Asylum  for  Blind,  Eastern  road,  Brighton,  Eng. 

Ulster  Society  for  Education  of  Blind,  Belfast,  Ireland. 

Blind  Institution,  Kingston  Square,  Hull,  England. 

Institute  for  Blind,  Glossop  road,  Cardiff,  Wales. 

Institute  for  Blind,  81  Castle  street,  Inverness,  Scotland. 

Institution  for  Blind,  St.  David's  Hill,  Exeter,  Eng. 

London  Society  for  Blind,  Upper  Avenue  road,  Eegent's  Park,  London, 
N.W.,  England. 

Blind  School,  Nicolson  street,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Home  for  Blind  Children,  Goldsmiths'  Place,  Kilburn  Priory,  London, 
S.W.,  England. 

School  for  Blind,  St.  George's  Fields,  Southwark,  London,  S.E.,  Eng- 
land. 

Institution  for  Blind,  Magdalen  Green,  Dundee,  Scotland. 

Asylum  for  Blind,  102  Castle  street,  Glasgow,  Scotland. 

School  for  Blind,  Sydney,  Australia. 

School  for  Blind,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

School  for  Blind,  Oporto,  Portugal. 

School  for  Blind,  Lisbon,  Portugal. 

School  for  Blind,  Milan,  Italy. 

School  for  Blind,  Naples,  Italy. 

School  for  Blind,  Madrid,  Spain. 

School  for  Blind,  Grenada,  Spain. 

School  for  Blind,  Prague,  Bohemia. 

School  for  Blind,  Lintz,  Austria. 

School  for  Blind,  Yienna,  Austria. 

School  for  Blind,  Leipzig,  Germany. 

School  for  Blind,  Munich,  Germany. 

School  for  Blind,  Dresden,  Germany. 

School  for  Blind,  Berlin,  Germany. 

School  for  Blind,  Soissons,  France. 

School  for  Blind,  Marseilles,  France. 

School  for  Blind,  Paris,  France. 

School  for  Blind,  Brussels,  Belgium. 

School  for  Blind,  Antwerp,  Belgium. 

From  quite  a  number  of  these  Institutions  reports  have  been  received; 
from  others  have  come  courteous  acknowledgments,  with  a  few  newspaper 
reviews,  of  which  the  following  is  a  sample  :  — 

"The  Thirt^r-third  Annual  Eeport  of  the  0.  I.  B.  is  before  me.  It  has 
some  features  that  have  not  been  seen  by  me  for  a  long  time,  if  ever.  I  note 
that  the  Principal,  Mr.  H.  F.  Gardiner,  has  incorporated  with  his  report  on 
the  present  needs  and  state  of  his  school  an  extensive  collection  of  excerpts 
from  the  reports  of  various  American  institutions,  and  from  the  proceedings 
of  the  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  bearing  on  the  topic  he  dis- 
cussed so  wisely  at  St.  Louis  last  summer,  which  he  publishes  also  with  the 
report  under  consideration ;  together  with  the  discussion  which  followed  the 
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reading  of  the  paper.  This  feature  makes  the  present  a  very  valuable  docu- 
ment, and  the  subject  thus  treated  will  have  the  advantage  of  reaching  more 
persons  than  would  be  likely  to  be  reached  by  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting 
itself. 

"The  modesty  of  Principal  Gardiner  in  giving  credit  to  his  teachers  and 
officers  for  the  signal  success  of  the  school  during  his  first  year  of  service 
betrays  a  sagacity  scarcely  to  be  expected  of  so  young  a  man  in  the  work. 
He  reveals  unconsciously  to  the  initiated  how  very  largely  that  success  has 
been  secured  by  the  gentle  pressure  of  the  guiding  hand.  ,He  shows  plainly 
that  he^is  not  to  be  swept  from  a  sound  conservatism  by  the  spasms  of  nov- 
elty that  sometimes  sweep  over  the  country  and  carry  everything  that  is 
movable  with  them. 

"The  matter  that  seems  to  rest  with  most  weight  on  the  Principal's  heart 
is  the  question  of  affording  to  his  pupils  a  means  of  livelihood  that  they  and 
their  friends  can  depend  on  when  the  school  days  are  over  and  the  boys  and 
girls  as  men  and  women  take  up  lh.e  real  burden  of  life.  He  notes  with  some 
apparent  misgivings  that  are  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  two  of  the  great 
American  Institutions  have  repudiated  the  trades  in  their  shops  and  substi- 
tuted manual  training  under  the  theory,  and  what  else  I  cannot  certainly 
say,  that  youth  in  the  schools  is  the  time  for  acquiring  the  mere  principles 
of  knowledge,  and  that  the  practical  application  ought  to  be  secured  in  the 
ordinary  way  by  substantial  apprenticeships  after  the  school  days  are  past. 
The  theory  is  sound,  but  the  practice  is  at  least  questionable  and  uncertain. 
No  one  trade  will  suit  all  pupils,  and  no  one  boy  will  suit  all  trades ;  but  the 
right  boy  with  the  right  trade,  and  sense  and  address  enough  to  work  it,  will 
succeed  at  any  trade,  and  New  York  and  Boston  have  proved  it  over  and  over 
again.  Still,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  wisdom  of  the  school  must  be 
shown  in  arranging  for  those  who  have  to  be  helped  to  success.  The  others 
will  take  care  of  themselves.  The  homely  wisdom  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley 
commends  itself  at  all  times,  'There  is  much  to  be  said  on  both  sides  of  the 
question.' 

"The  Institution  is  taking  the  Toronto  College  examination  for  its  prom- 
ising music  pupils,  and  thus  giving  them  a  very  handsome  advantage,  as 
Mr.  Wait  has  long  been  doing  for  his  pupils  of  both  the  music  an^  literary 
part  of  their  courses  in  his  school." 

Farm,  Grounds  and  Buildings. 

No  new  buildings  were  erected  during  th^  year,  but  a  considerable  sum 
was  expended  upon  necessary  repairs,  and  similar  expenditure  will  be  needed 
for  some  time,  as  the  buildings  are  now  over  thirty  years  old.  The  teachers' 
and  officers'  parlor  was  tastefully  refurnished  during  the  vacation,  the  usual 
repairs  were  made  in  class-rooms  and  corridors,  and  some  needed  changes 
were  made  in  the  plumbing. 

A  plan  to  improve  the  heating  system  is  under  the  consideration  of  the 
Public  Works  Department. 

A  larp^e  quantity  of  road  material  has  been  drawn  from  the  pit  and  used 
to  good  advantage  upon  the  grounds. 

The  appropriation  for  trees  was  not  available  in  time  to  be  used  this 
year. 

Three  thousand  square  feet  of  cement  walk  was  constructed,  the  plan 
being  to  replace  the  most  badly  worn  portions  of  the  board-walk  with  cement. 

The  planting  of  willows  near  the  river,  to  prevent  the  washing  away  of 
the  gravel  bank,  was  undertaken  on  a  small  scale,  but  the  cuttings  did  not 
thrive.    An  experiment  will  be  made  with  poplar  or  silver  maple. 
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A  plot  of  ground  was  graded  and  sodded  for  lawn-bowling  by  the  em- 
ployees of  tbe  Institution. 

Eain  was  abundant  during  the  growing  season  and  the  farm  crops  were 
unusually  good;  wheat,  oats  and  corn  above  the  average;  roots,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  potatoes,  good;  apples  scarce,  and  the  quality  poor.  An  attempt 
was  made  in  the  spring  to  graft  winter  apple  cuttings  upon  the  summer  apple 
trees,  the  latter  being  proportionately  top  numerous.  Another  experiment 
was  the  use  of  nitro-culture  with  a  bushel  of  clover  seed,  the  microbes  being 
supplied  by  Prof;  F.  C.  Harrison  of  the  Bacteriological  Department  of  the 
Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Guelph.  Although  the  results  were  not  as 
wonderful  as  those  descrijbed  iii  the  Century  Magazine  of  October,  1904, 
they  were  positive  enough  to  warrant  further  experiment  on  the  same  line. 

Visitors. 

Many  visitors  continue  to  come  to  the  Institution  on  Saturdays,  or  after 
school  hours  on  the  other  days  of  the  week.  They  are  w^elcome  from  Monday 
morning  till  Friday  afternoon,  between  the  hours  of  9  a.m.  and  4  p.m.,  when 
the  classes  are  in  session  ^nd  the  Visitors'  Attendant  and  the  teachers  are  on 
hand  to  explain  the  work  done.  But  it  seems  like  a  waste  of  time  to  show 
people  through  empty  rooms,  when  a  little  forethought  on  their  part  would 
make  it  possible  to  exhibit  something  really  interesting  for  their  inspection. 
Of  course  there  is  no  objection  to  pupils'  parents  taking  advantage  of  cheap 
fares  to  spend  a  few  hours  with  their  children  on  public  holidays. 

I  have  again  to  thank  the  city  ministers  who  held  special  services  in  the 
Music  Hall  on  Sunday  afternoons. 

H.  F.  Gardiner, 

Principal. 

Brantford,  October,  1905. 

*  Physician's  Eeport. 

Hon.  E.  A.  Pyne,  M.D., 

Minister  of  Education  for  Ontario  : 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  annual  report  as  Physician  to  the 
Ontario  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

The  past  session  has  been  an  unusually  healthful  one  among  both  Oi- 
ficials  and  pupils.  The  pupils  came  from  home  for  the  j^ear's  work  in  r.n 
unusually  fit  condition  and  maintained  this,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
throughout  the  term. 

The  female  side  of  the  house  has  always  been  the  most  troublesome. 
Girls  develop  coughs  and  colds,  become  anaemic,  etc.  The  cause  of  this,  it 
appears  to  me,  is  due  partly  to  natural  susceptibility,  but  largely  to  the  lack 
of  a  proper  room  for  recreation  and  relaxation.  After  classes,  girls  are  found 
sitting  about  in  their  dormitories  reading  or  knitting,  because  they  have  no 
other  room  where  they  can  go.  The  lack  of  this  proper  accommodation,  to- 
gether with  the  existing  high-pressure  system  of  heating,  gives  rise  in  many 
cases  to  unnecessary  discomfort  and  avoidable  diseases. 
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Another  serious  and  unsanitary  feature  is  that  there  is  no  sick-room  or 
Buspect-room  on  the  girls  side.  Contagious  diseases  cannot  be  properly 
guarded  against  on  this  account. 

Trusting  that  these  minor  wants  may  appeal  to  you  sufficiently  strong, 
and  that  your  liberality  may  correct  what  in  my  opinion  are  serious  matters 
to  those  placed  under  our  charge, 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 
Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  A.  Marquis. 

Brantford,  19th  July,  1905. 

Oculist's  Report. 

To  Hon.  E.  A.  Pyne,  M.B., 

Minister  of  Education  : 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  Report  as  Oculist  to  the  Ontario 
Inst*itution  for  the  Blind. 

Five  years  ago  I  examined  all  the  pupils  then  attending  the  Institution, 
going  into  the  eye  conditions  pretty  thoroughly,  and  preparing  a  rather  ex- 
haustive report,  classifying  these  conditions.  Each  succeeding  year  my  ex- 
amination was  more  particularly  of  the  new  pupils,  and  in  one  of  my  subse- 
quent reports  I  believe  I  advised  an  examination  of  all  the  pupils,  with  a 
classified  report  on  the  disease  conditionsj  after  an  interval  of  a  few  years, 
when  in  fact  a  sufficient  number  of  new  pupils  should  have  come  in  to  show 
Bome  effect  on  those  classifications.  In  this  report  you  will  find  the  results 
of  the  examination  of  all  'tne  pupils  again  tabulated  similarly  to  that  of  five 
years  ago,  rendering  comparisons  easy. 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Number  of  pupils  examined  

New  pupils,  examined  for  first  time  

52 
12 

50 
9 

Ill 
21 

Divided  into  five  classes. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

I.  Without  perception  of  light  in  either  eve   

II.  With  perception  of  light  onlv,  in  one  eye  

III.  With  perception  of  light  only,  in  both  eves  

IV.  With  limited  objective  vision  in  cne  eye  .  

Y.  With  limited  objective  vision  in  both  eyes  

18 
4 
6 
14 
10 

6 

9 

10 
8 
26 

24 
13 
16 
22 
36 

52 

59 

111 

In  the  last  class  on 3  girl  and  two  boys  are  included  who  were  found  to 
have  sufficient  vision  to  render  them  ineligible  for  admission. 
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Diseases  causing  blindness,  number  of  cases,  and  percentage  affected  by 
eacb:  — 


 .  ^  ^  

Mai  PS 

Fe- 
males. 

Total. 

Per- 
cent. 

1  o 

1  Q 
16 

OA  T 

o 

y 

1  Q 
iO 

Q 
O 

Q 
O 

io 

14.4 

Injury  of  one  eye  followed,  by  Sympathetic  Ophthalmia  in 

6 

2 

8 

7.2 

r 
0 

c 
0 

4.0 

2 

1 

3 

2.7 

Aniridia  and  Coloboma  

3 

2 

5 

4.5 

Interstitial  Keratitis  

5 

5 

4.5 

1 

3 

4 

3.6 

1 

3 

4 

3.6 

1 

2 

3 

2.7 

i 

9 

Q 
O 

O  7 

1 

1 

2 

1.8 

2 

2 

1.8 

Brain  Fever  

1 

1 

2 

1.8 

Undeveloped  Optic  Nerves  

1 

1 

.9 

1 

1 
1 
1 

.9 
.9 
.9 

1 
1 

52 

59 

111 

It  might  be  noticed  that  the  first  three  diseases  on  the  list  are  respon- 
sible for  sixty-one  cases,  over  half  of  the  total. 

The  majority  of  the  pupils  with  Optic  Atrophy  were  affected  at  birth  or 
in  ear]y  childhood;  while  in  a  few  it  was  due  to  injuries,  mainly  to  the  head, 
received  later  in  life. 

As  usual.  Ophthalmia  Neonatorum  stands  high  as  a  causative  factor  in 
the  blindness  of  the  Province.  In  most  cases  it  has  left  very  little  sight  to 
the  unfortunate  children  "because  of  the,  great  destruction  it  so  frequently 
causes  in  the  organ. 

The  Cataractous  pupils  have  nearly  all  had  one  or  both  eyes  operated  on 
with  rather  indiff'erent  results.  Naturally,  if  the  results  had  been  as  bril- 
liant as  they  are  in  uncomplicated  Cataract  cases,  these  pupils  would  be  get- 
ting their  education  elsewhere;  but  the  trouble  is  that  many  of  these  Cata- 
racts have  been  successfully  removed  only  to  find  other  serious  defects. 

Injuries  to  one  eye  followed  by  Sympathetic  Ophthalmia  in  the  other: 
—It  is  a  difficult  thing  to  persuade  a  patient  or  his  parents  that  it  is  better 
to  sacrifice  a  badly  injured  eye  by  having  it  removed  than  to  take  the  chance 
of  losing  the  sight  of  both  eyes  by  Sympathetic  Inflammation  in  the  other. 
This  fact  accounts  for  this  deplorable  cla,ss. 

Injuries  by  Dowder  explosions  were  all  in  male  pupils,  and  all  but  one 
due  to  accidents  in  mines. 

In  all  the  cases  of  Interstitial  Keratitis  there  is  evidence  of  inherited 
syphilis,  and  these  all  females.  Only  one  other  case  of  syphilis  was  detected, 
which  was  in  a  girl  with  Optic  Atrophy. 

Four  pupils  have  eyes  too  degenerated  to  reveal  the  cause,  and  did  not 
know  themselves  what  the  priniary  trouble  had  been. 

Two  of  the  cases  of  Refractive  Errors  are  of  such  a  nature  that  glasses 
benefit  but  little,  while  the  third  gets  normal  vision  with  properly  fitted 
glasses,  and  was  reported  ineligible. 
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During  the  past  year  a  few  cases  required  treatment,  including  opera- 
tions where  found  necessary  or  where  there  was  promise  of  improving  the 
vision;  these  latter  gave  very  gratifying  results. 

Ear  troubles  required  some  attention,  but  there  was  nothing  of  a  serious 
nature. 

My  sincere  thanks  are  due  to  Principal  Gardiner  for  his  courteous  as- 
sistance. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

B.  C.  Bell. 

Brantford,  15th  September,  1905. 

Literary  Examiner's  Report. 

Hon.  R.  A.  Pyne, 

Minister  of  Education  : 

Sir, — In  submitting  the  report  of  my  examination  of  the  literary  depart- 
ment in  the  Ontario  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  it  gives  me 
pleasure  to  state  that  there  is  much  to  commend,  little  to  criticize. 

The  education  of  the  youth  of  our  country  is  a  subject  of  paramount 
importance,  which,  however,  becomes  more  involved  and  somewhat  perplex- 
ing when  considered  in  relation  to  the  blind.  In  this  class  we  find  intellects 
as  clear  and  minds  incited  by  as  lofty  ideals  as  are  possessed  by  any  other 
persons.  Such  being  the  case,  the  question  may  with  propriety  be  asked, 
how  far  the  senior  work  of  a  literary  character  should  extend.  At  present 
good  work  is  done  in  English  Grammar  and  Literature,  but  interest  in  this 
branch  would  no  doubt  be  increased,  ana  a  more  thorough  and  rational  grasp 
of  the  language  be  obtained,  if  Latin  were  added  to  the  curriculum.  The 
knowledge  of  this  subject  would  enable  some  to  prosecute  more  advanced 
study,  and  eventualb"  even  to  matriculate  in  a  university. 

While  this  Institution  is  intended  for  the  education  of  the  pupils,  a  vis- 
itor may  obtain  a  good  deal  of  instruction  and  have  many  erroneous  views 
corrected.  Many  a  parent  would  be  amply  repaid  for  the  time  taken  in  visit- 
ing the  classes  at  work  by  the  valuable  object  lessons  received  in  patience, 
perseverance  and  sympathy.  One  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  earn- 
estness and  application  of  the  pupils  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  faithful  per- 
severance and  sympathy,  on  the  other  hand,  on  the  part  of  the  instructors. 
From  the  kindergarten  classes,  where  the  little  ones  receive  their  elementary 
ideas,  to  the  senior  pupils  in  mathematics  and  literature,  the  same  spirit  of 
faithful  work  is  manifest.  The  order,  the  discipline  and  the  deportment  of 
the  Dupils  are  excellent. 

In  the  matter  of  text-books  the  only  change  I  would  recommend  is  that 
a  Canadian  edition  of  the  Speller  be  adopted  in  place  of  Blaisdell's  Speller, 
a  work  published  in  the  United  States. 

The  work  of  the  various  classes  during  the  four  days'  examination  held 
from  June  13th  to  16th  inclusive  will  appear  in  the  following  detailed  state- 
ment :  — 

Mr.  W.  Wickens^  Classes. 

Arithmetic. — Simple  problems  in  fractions.  In  this  class  there  were 
eight  boys  and  eleven  girls,  the  majority  of  whom  showed  marked  ability, 
no  less  than  five  receiving  full  marks.  The  lowest  was  34  per  cent.,  the 
average  being  78  per  cent.     This  is  certainly  a  bright  class. 
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Geograpliy. — England  and  Ireland.  Tlie  class  consisted  of  ten  boys  and 
thirteen  girls.  The  answers  showed  much  variety  of  raerit;  many  were  ex- 
cellent; some  were  poor.  The  marks  assigned  were  from  20  per  cent,  to  100, 
the  average  being  69. 

Reading. — There  are  three  divisions  in  this  class,  the  work  of  the  seniors 
being  the  selected  poem  ''Horatius  at  the  Bridge,"  in  point  print.  The  sec- 
ond division  used  the  Fourth  Eeader,  in  point  print;  and  the  third  division 
the  First  Eeader,  also  in  point  print.  In  the  senior  division  of  thirteen 
pupils  the  marks  averaged  75  per  cent.,  ranging  from  50  to  85  per  cent.  In 
the  second  division  of  three  pupils  the  marks  were  60,  75  and  100  per  cent. 
In  the  third  division  of  five  pupils  the  marks  ranged  from  40  to  80  per  cent., 
averaging  54  per  cent. 

Writing. — Short  extracts  of  prose  and  poetry  from  dictation,  using  cap- 
ital letters,  punctuation  marks,  etc.  This  writing  is  in  point  print.  Twelve 
pupils  in  the  class;  work  very  creditable.  Marks  were  from  34  to  100  per 
cent.,  one  pupil  receiving  the  latter  mark;  average  71  per  cent.  In  addition 
to  the  twelve  pupils  mentioned,  there  were  two  others  whose  writing  was  in 
pencil.    They  received  60  and  80  per  cent. 

Bible  Geography  and  History. — Eleven  seniors  and  six  juniors,  all  boys. 
The  ground  covered  was  the  history  of  the  Jewish  nation  to  the  end  of  the 
Old  Testament.  The  marks,  generally,  were  high,  ranging  in  the  seniors 
from  67  to  100  per  cent.,  with  an  average  of  82;  and  in  the  juniors  from  75 
to  100  per  cent.,  averaging  90. 

Spelling. — Two  divisions  of  boys.  The  seniors  have  Part  III.  of  Blais- 
dell's  Speller;  the  juniors,  embossed  Speller.  In  the  senior  class  ol  fourteen 
the  marks  ran  from  50  to  100  per  cent.,  with  an  average  of  88;  in  the  class 
of  six  juniors  from  50  to  100  per  cent.,  average  83  per  cent. 

Mr.  Honey'' s  Classes. 

Arithmetic. — This  is  a  promising  class  of  17  junior  pupils  with  varying 
ages  and  degrees  of  merit.  The  work  covers  Addition,  Subtraction  and  Mul- 
tiplication to  20  times  20.  It  is  somewhat  novel  to  hear  a  child  of  nine 
years  of  age  repeat  14  times  16  and  14  times  17  as  readily  as  8  times  9  or  11 
times  12.  The  marks  ranged  from  50  to  100  per  cent.,  with  an  average  of  84 
per  cent. 

English  Grammar. — Limits,  the  parts  of  speech  and  the  analysis  of  sim- 
ple sentences.  The  class  contains  nine  boys  and  fifteen  girls.  Some  have 
done  poor  work,  but  many  of  them  very  good.  In  ranking  such  pupils  one 
must  take  into  consideration  the  size  of  the  class  and  the  varying  attainments. 
One  pupil  being  French,  can  speak  very  little  English  and  the  progress  in 
this  case  must  necessarily  be  slow.  Marks  ranged  from  0  to  100  per  cent.,  with 
an  average  of  64  per  cent. 

Geography. — Canada  and  Ontario,  map  and  book  work  of  the  Public 
School  Geography.  This  is  a  good  class  of  juniors,  two  boys  and  nine  girls. 
The  ground  has  been  well  covered.  The  average  of  marks  given  was  94  per 
cent. 

Reading. — This  class  of  six  boys  and  seven  girls  uses  Embossed  Readers 
I.,  II.,  and  III.  As  junior  pupils  they  have  made  very  satisfactory  pro- 
gress.   Average  marks,  79  per  cent. 

Writing. — This  division  of  six  boys  and  fourteen  girls  is  the  senior  class 
in  pencil  writing.  This  subject  may  perhaps  be  considered  the  most  valu- 
able in  the  curriculum,  and  is  one  that  requires  great  patience  and  persever- 
ance. Th-  ma^'ks  varied  from  35  to  75  per  cent.,  with  an  average  of  60  per 
cent. 
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Miss  Walsh's  Classes. 

Arithmetic. — Limits,  Compound  Eules,  Sharing,  Measurements,  Paper- 
ing, etc.,  Fractions,  Four  Simple  Rules.  In  this  class  of  four  boys  and  seven 
girls,  the  marks  ranged  from  15  to  88  per  cent.,  with  an  average  of  47. 

English  Grammar. — Definitions,  Indicative  Mood,  Parsing  Simple  Sen- 
tences. This  class  of  seven  boys  and  fifteen  girls  gave  evidence  of  excellent 
training  with  corresponding  results,  the  average  being  91  per  cent. 

Geography. — Limits,  Definitions,  Map  of  Ontario.  This  class  was  made 
up  of  thirteen  boys  and  ten  girls,  some  very  young.  Several  received  full 
marks,  the  average  being  82  per  cent.  Great  efficiency  has  been  attained. 
The  dissected  map  is  very  valuable  in  teaching  the  relative  positions  of 
counties  and  the  physical  features  of  the  various  sections.  The  pupils  find 
very  little  difficulty  in  dissecting  the  map  and  putting  it  together  again, 
thereby  gaining  a  lasting  knowledge  of  the  Province  as  a  whole  and  of  each 
portion  in  particular. 

Reading. — Four  senior  pupils  and  five  juniors.  Good  work  is  done. 
The  seniors,  who  use  the  Fourth  Reader,  averaged  75  per  cent.,  and  the 
juniors,  who  use  the  Third  Reader,  averaged  81  per  cent.,  the  average  for  the 
class  being  79  per  cent. 

Writing. — The  number  in  this  junior  class  is  seven,  and  the  work  con- 
sists of  capital  and  of  small  letters,  as  well  as  simple  words,  with  the  use  of 
the  pencil.  For  a  junior  class  the  results  are  good;  average  of  marks,  69  per 
cent. 

Object  Lessons. — In  this  class  of  twenty-seven  young  pupils,  the  study 
of  spices  and  fruits  is  made  very  interesting.  The  scholars  enter  very  heart- 
ily into  the  consideration  of  the  growth  and  uses  of  such  articles  as  cloves, 
cinnamon,  ginger,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  manufacture  of  pottery,  porcelain  and 
other  useful  things.  Some  received  very  high  marks,  and  others  a  low  rating, 
as  might  be  expected  from  such  a  mixed  class,  the  average  being  59  per  cent. 

Bible  History. — The  class  examined  consisted  of  eleven  Roman  Catholic 
children,  mostly  girls.  The  work  was  the  twenty-first  to  the  twenty-eighth 
chapter  of  Acts,  and  the  parables  and  miracles  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel.  The 
marks  assigned  averaged  78  per  cent. 

Spelling. — In  this  class  nine  Roman  Catholic  children  were  examined 
on  Blaisdell's  Speller,  with  creditable  results,  two  obtaining  full  marks,  the 
average  being  74  per  cent. 

Miss  Gillin's  Classes. 

Arithmetic. — The  work  includes  the  Multiplication  Table  to  twenty  times 
twenty;  weights  and  measures,  definitions  and  simple  problems.  There  were 
five  boys  and  seven  girls  in  the  class  and  the  average  marks  assigned  were 
52  per  cent. 

English  Grammar. — This  is  a  good  class  of  six  senior  pupils.  The  an- 
swers were  clear  and  to  the  point,  showing  a  grasp  of  the  work  which  em- 
braced the  history  of  language  in  general,  with  particular  reference  to  Eng- 
lish, and  also  False  Syfitax,  Parsing  and  Analysis.  One  pupil  received  full 
marks,  the  average  being  76  per  cent. 

Geography. — Limits,  the  United  States  of  America,  Central  America, 
South  America,  and  the  West  Indies.  This  class  of  five  boys  and  eisrht  girls 
has  covered  the  prescrib  .d  ground  accurately.  There  was  considerable  vari- 
ety in  the  grading  of  the  pupils,  the  marks  rangino:  from  25  to  100  per  cent., 
two  receiving  perfect  marks,  the  average  being  71  per  cent. 
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Writing. — A  junior  class  of  six  boys  and  eleven  girls.  The  work  is  done 
with  pencil  and  consists  of  letters  and  short  words.  The  average,  42  per 
cent.,  apparently  low,  is  good  considering  the  ages  and  attainments  of  the 
pupils. 

English  History. — Eeigns  of  George  III.,  George  lY.  and  William  lY. 
This  is  a  particularly  bright  class,  composed  largely  of  seniors,  five  boys  and 
nine  girls.  The  work  is  well  done.  Marks  ranged  from  63  to  100  per  cent., 
averaging  90  per  cent. 

Canadian  History. — The  pupils  in  this  class  are  the  same  as  in  English 
History  and  have  covered  the  ground  well,  extending  from  the  War  of  1812 
to  the  present  time.    The  marks  ranged  from  38  to  100  per  cent. ;  average,  85. 

English  Literature. — This  class  would  do  credit  to  any  institution  of 
learning.  x\lthough  the  ground  covered  is  extensive,  the  work  has  been  ex- 
cellently done,  embracing  English  literature  from  the  Restoration  to  the  be- 
ginning of  Queen  Yictoria's  reign,  Canadian  writers  from  Judge  Haliburton 
to  the  present  time,  and  a  history  of  Canadian  Universities.  In  addition  to 
this  Shakespeare's  play,  King  Lear,  was  studied  critically.  The  pupils  dis- 
played marked  ability  in  delineating  characters  represented  in  this  tragedy 
and  their  apt  quotations  were  quite  refreshing.  King  Lear  is  by  no  means 
the  easiest  of  Shakespeare's  plays  to  read,  a  fact  that  renaers  the  examina- 
tion passed  by  the  pupils  exceedingly  creditable.  The  marks  varied  from 
59  to  100  per  cent.,  with  an  average  of  90  per  cent. 

Bible  Geography  and  History. — The  portion  studied  included  the  books 
of  Daniel,  Ezra,  Esther  and  Nehemiah.  Good  work  is  done  in  this  class  of 
three  boys  and  twenty  girls,  advanced  pupils,  the  marks  assigned  averaging 
89  per  cent. 

Spelling. — Parts  III.  and  lY.  of  Blaisdell's  Speller.  This  is  a  promis- 
ing class  of  twenty-four  girls.  Marks  from  63  to  100  per  cent. ;  average,  92 
per  cent. 

Miss  Lee^s  Classes. 

To  a  visitor  there  is  as  much  to  interest  in  these  kindergarten  classes  as 
in  the  highest.  One  cannot  but  seriously  ponder  in  the  presence  of  such 
pupils — mere  children,  it  is  true,  but  for  all  that  the  coming  men  and  wo- 
men. The  foundation  of  education  is  here  laid;  how  important  that  it  be 
thorough  and  true. 

Great  interest  was  shown  in  the  work,  which  is  of  a  varied  character — 
sewing,  bead-stringing,  cutting  and  matching,  weaving,  etc.,  as  well  as  mak- 
ing models  in  clay.  These  exercises  are  varied  by  singing,  in  which  most  of 
the  children  enter  heartily. 

In  addition  to  the  kindergarten  branch,  the  pupils  were  examined  in  the 
following  literary  subjects:  — 

Arithmetic. — Limits,  Addition,  1  to  13;  Subtraction,  Multiplication  to 
five  times.  In  this  class  of  nine  boys  and  seven  girls  the  marks  assigned 
were  from  10  per  cent,  to  100,  with  an  average  of  81  per  cent. 

Reading. — Some  are  just  learning  the  letters  and  the  teaching  is  indi- 
vidual. Class  of  eleven  boys  and  eight  girls.  Marks,  40  per  cent,  to  95; 
average,  79. 

Bible  Geography  and  History. — A  class  of  nine  boys  and  seven  girls. 
The  pupils  were  examined  on  the  names  of  the  Books  of  the  Bible  and  on 
Psalms  I.,  XIX.,  XXIII.,  CIII,  CXYII.,  and  answered  very  well.  The 
marks  assigned  averaged  90  per  cent. 

Spelling. — Limits,  simple  words  of  two  syllables.  Some  pupils  were  so 
young  that  they  were  not  beyond  words  of  two  letters.  Average  of  marks, 
91  per  cent,  in  a  class  of  eleven  boys  and  seven  girls. 
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Miss  Haycoc¥ s  Classes. 

Spelling. — This  class  of  fifteen  girls  passed  an  examination  in  words 
found  in  the  first  twenty-three  pages  of  Gage's  Speller,  and  the  result  was 
very  satisfactory,  the  majority  of  the  pupils  gaining  perfect  marks,  the  av- 
erage being  97  per  cent. 

Bible  Geography  and  History. — The  pupils,  fifteen  girls,  passed  a  very 
creditable  examination  on  Bible  History  from  Genesis  to  the  Division  of  the 
Kingdom,  one  obtaining  full  marks,  the  rest  from  50  per  cent,  to  90,  with  an 
verage  of  77  per  cent. 

Miscellaneous . 

In  addition  to  the  writing  exercises  of  the  classes  previously  mentioned, 
seventeen  samples  of  typewriting  were  presented.  One  of  these  was  free 
from  mistakes  of  any  kind,  and  some  others  were  nearly  perfect. 

This  concludes  the  report  of  the  examination  in  literary  branches,  but 
there  are  other  studies  prosecuted  by  the  pupils  under  the  direction  of  the 
instructors  previously  mentioned,  the  results  of  which  I  was  requested  to 
examine.    Subjoined  is  a  brief  report:  — 

Miss  Haycock's  pupils  exhibited  some  very  fine  work  in  wool,  linen  and 
silk,  the  finish  of  which  was  excellent.  From  house-slippers  to  jackets,  with 
table  mats  and  other  useful  articles,  the  samples  deserved  the  highest  com- 
mendation. 

Miss  Lee  has  a  class  of  six  girls  whom  she  instructs  in  Plain  House- 
keeping, Care  of  Kitchen,  Theory  of  Proper  Diet,  and  Practice  in  Cooking, 
which  must  prove  of  great  practical  value. 

Classes  are  conducted  by  Miss  Loveys  in  Sewing  and  Netting;  by  Miss 
Cronk  in  Bead-work,  with  Miss  Hepburn — a  pupil-teacher — as  assistant,  and 
Miss  Burke  in  Knitting  and  Sewing,  all  of  which  will  be  of  much  benefit  in 
after  life  to  those  so  ably  instructed. 

In  Physical  Culture  Mr.  Roney  has  classes,  some  for  boys  and  others 
for  girls,  all  of  which  are  attended  by  good  results.  Mr.  Roney  has  proved 
himself  a  successful  instructor  in  this  department. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  courtesy  extended  to  me  by  Prin- 
cipal Gardiner  and  the  Faculty,  and  to  give  expression  to  the  great  pleasure 
and  profit  I  have  derived  in  the  discharge  of  my  duties  as  examiner. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be. 
Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

S.  F.  Passmore. 

Brantford,  July  3rd,  1905. 

Report  on  Musical  Instruction. 

Hon.  R.  A.  Pyne,  M.D., 

Minister  of  Education  : 

Sir, — I  beg  to  submit  my  report  on  the  musical  instruction  given  at  the 
Ontario  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Brantford. 

The  examination  was  held  on  June  6  and  7,  1905,  and,  as  in  former 
years,  was  conducted  under  the  following  heads :  Theory  of  Music  (including 
.Harmony,  Counterpoint  and  Musical  History),  Piano,  Organ  and  Vocal 
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Class.  Specimens  of  the  work  in  piano-tuning  were  also  heard.  As  this  was 
my  tilth  year  to  visit  the  0.  I.  B.,  the  pupils,  for  the  most  part,  were  no 
strangers  to  me,  nor  I  to  them.  We  met  as  friends  and  the  examination  pro- 
ceeded pleasantly.  Fifty  pupils  are  studying  music,  and  each  one  (except 
three  who  could  not  be  examined  because  of  illness),  was  heard  separately. 
All  of  the  pupils  study  the  piano,  six  the  organ,  and  eleven  musical  theory. 
Ten  of  the  pupils  tried  the  piano  examinations  of  the  Toronto  College  of 
Music  this  year.  These  candidates  were  heard  by  me,  as  one  of  the  exam- 
iners of  the  College,  and  the  results  are  embodied  in  this  report. 

The  course  in  Piano  Playing  at  the  0.  I.  B.  is  a  well  graded  one.  Dur- 
ing the  last  few  years  many  pupils  have  passed  through  and  graduated  with 
distinction.  There  are  five  grades,  each  subdivided  into  Classes  A,  B,  and  C. 

In  grade  I.  (the  lowest)  there  are  eight  pupils  in  Class  A,  four  in  Class 
B,  and  six  in  Class  C.  The  young  beginners  in  Class  A  are  being  carefully 
taught;  two  of  them  are  particularly  bright  and  promise  well,  four  others 
show  fair  talent,  and  the  remaining  two  are  slower.  A  good  feature  in  con- 
nection with  this  class  is  that  nearly  all  of  these  pupils  have  a  good  touch — 
a  most  important  matter,  which  speaks  well  for  the  care  the  teachers  take 
with  pupils  at  this  stage.  Of  the  four  pupils  in  Class  B,  two  are  fair  and 
the  others  slower.  In  Class  C  are  six  pupils;  one  shows  talent  and  is  doing 
nicely,  three  are  fair,  and  the  other  two,  adults,  show  some  musical  feeling, 
but  have  no  technique. 

In  the  second  grade  there  are  seven  pupils  in  Class  A,  one  in  Class  B, 
and  three  in  Class  C.  One  of  ihe  pupils  in  Class  A  promises  well,  two  are 
fair,  and  the  remaining  four  slower.  The  single  pupil  in  Class  B  does  fair 
work;  she  has  a  quick  ear.  In  Class  C  are  three  pupils;  one  shows  decided 
talent  and  should  become  a  good  musician ;  another  passed  the  first  examina- 
tion of  the  Toronto  College  of  Music;  the  third  was  found  to  be  weak  and 
had  a  bad  touch. 

There  are  fifteen  pupils  in  grade  III. ;  five  in  Class  A^  seven  in  Class  B, 
and  three  in  Class  C.  Of  the  five  pupils  in  Class  A,  four  of  them  tried  with 
success  the  first  examination  of  the  Toronto  College  of  Music,  one  with  first 
class  honors,  and  the  other  three  with  second  class  honors;  the  other  pupil  in 
this  class  plays  fairly  well.  In  Class  B  are  seven  pupils;  two  passed  the 
second  examination  of  the  College  of  Music,  one  with  first  class  honors ;  an- 
other plays  extremely  well;  three  fairly  well;  the  last  was  very  weak  with  a 
hard  touch.  Of  the  three  pupils  in  Class  C,  one  passed  the  second  year  Col- 
lege of  Music  examination  with  second  class  honors;  another  does  fair  work; 
£he  third  plays  quite  well. 

In  grade  lY.  are  five  pupils,  two  of  whom  were  ill  and  could  not  be 
heard.  Of  the  other  three,  one  passed  the  third  examination  of  the  College 
of  Music  with  first  class  honors ;  another  passed  the  second  examination  with 
second  class  honors ;  the  third  does  fair  work. 

Miss  Mary  Williams,  who  is  the  single  pupil  in  the  fifth  or  highest 
grade,  has  this  year  obtained  the  Artists'  Diploma  of  the  Toronto  College  of 
Music.  She  is  an  accomplished  pianist,  and  a  first-rate  example  to  those 
students  who  are  striving  for  graduation  honors. 

The  six  pupils  in  the  organ^  class  do  only  fair  work.  They  seem  to  re- 
gard the  organ  as  a  mere  second  study  and  do  not  give  this  instrument  the 
attention  it  deserves.    The  organ  playing  generally  was  weak. 

Miss  Moore's  pupils  in  Musical  Theory  are  divided  into  two  classes,  A 
(senior),  and  B  (junior).  Papers  in  Harmony,  Counterpoint,  and  Musical 
History  were  set  for  the  senior  class,  and  in  Harmony  and  History  for  the 
junior  class.    The  pupils  in  Class  A  obtained  an  averao-e  of  T5  per  cent,  of 
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the  marks  in  Harmony  and  Counterpoint,  and  89  per  cent,  in  History;  and 
tJie  pupils  in  Class  ii  obtained  an  average  of  72  and  05  per  cent,  on  tJie  two 
subjects.  Also,  in  the  Toronto  College  of  Music  examinations  for  the  year, 
one  of  the  senior  pupils  passed  the  second  examination  in  Theory,  and  one 
of  the  junior  pupils  the  hrst  examination.  This  is  a  very  satisfactory  show- 
ing. The  percentages  ranged  from  41  to  92,  and  individual  pupils  did  re- 
markably well. 

The  Choral  Class,  of  some  forty  voices  under  Mr.  Humphries'  direc- 
tion, sang  Nevin's  setting  of  Eugene  Field's  ''Wynken,  Blynken  and  Nod." 
The  rendering  was  spirited  and  gave  evidence  of  much  painstaking  care  in 
its  preparation.  This  class  is,-  no  doubt,  of  great  help  in  the  singing  at  the 
morning  devotional  exercise,  when  the  hymns  used  are  sung  with  life  and 
spirit. 

The  class  in  Piano  Tuning,  which  is  now  under  Mr.  Usher,  maintains 
the  high  standard  of  previous  years.  The  tunings  examined  were  perfectly 
satisfactory. 

A  comparison  of  this  year's  examination  of  the  Musical  Instruction 
given  at  the  0.  I.  B.  with  that  of  previous  years  shows  that  there  is  no  de- 
terioration in  the  character  of  the  work  done.  Speaking  generally,  the  results 
obtained  compare  favorably  with  those  of  other  teaching  institutions  where 
the  pupils  havb  all  their  faculties;  and  Mr.  E.  A.  Humphries  and  Misses 
Moore  and  Harrington  deserve  much  credit  for  what  they  accomplish. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 
Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  E.  Eairclough. 

Toronto,  August  12th,  1905. 
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ONTARIO  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


Statistics  for  the  Year  ending  80th  September,  1905, 


I.  Attendance. 
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91 

67 
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OO 

TA 
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"  1893  

90 

64 

154 

1894  

84 

66 

150 

1895  

82 

68 

150 

1896  

72 

69 

141 

1897  

76 

73 

149 

1898  

74 

73 

147 

1899  

77 

71 

148 

1900  

77 

67 

144 

1901  

72 

.  66 

138 

1902  

68 

70 

138 

67 

64 

131 

1904  

68 

66 

134 

1905  

67 

74 

141 

II.    Age  of  pupils. 


Six 

Seven 

Eight 

Nine 

Ten 

Eleven 

Twelve 

Thirteen 

Fourteen 

Fifteen 

Sixteen 


years . 


2 
2 
5 
7 
8 
4 
8 
9 
13 
10 
4 


Seventeen  years. 
Eighteen 
Nineteen 
Twenty 
Twenty-one 
Twenty-two 
Twenty-three 
Twenty-four 
Twenty-five 
Over  twenty-five  years. 


Total 
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III. — Nationality  of  parents. 


No, 


American 
Canadian 
English . . 

Irish  

Italian . . . 


2 
72 
24 
18 

1 


German .  , 
Scotch  . . . 
Unknown 

Total 


No, 


7 
16 
1 

141 


IV. — Denomination  of  parents. 


Congregational  

Baptist  

Disciples  

Episcopalian  

Methodist  

Evangelical  As^ciation 


1 

38 
33 
1 


Presbyterian  

Roman  Catholic 
Salvationist  

Total  


No. 


30 
25 
3 

141 


V. — Occupation  of  parents. 


Agents   

Bricklayers  

Blacksmiths  

Butcher  

Carpenters  

Clerk....  

Civil  engineer  

Contractor  

Cooper  

Cook  

Carriage-builder. . .  . 

Conductor  

Cabinetmaker  

Drover   

Electrician  

Farmers  

Firemen  

Foreman  

Gardeners  

Government  officers 

Gentleman  

Hostler  


No. 


2 
3 
2 
1 
6 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
38 
2 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 


Laborers  

Lawyer  

Manufacturer  

Machinists  

Merchants  

Millwright  

Painters  

Printer  

Plumber  

Policeman  

Shipper  

Shoemakers  

Railway  employees 

Repairer  

Tanner  

Tailors  

Teacher  

Teamsters  

Weavei  

Unknown  

Total  
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VI. — Cities  and  counties  from  which  pupils  were  received  during  the  otRcial  vear  ending 

30th  September,  1905. 


County  or  city. 


District  of  Algoma  I  2 

City  of  Belleville   ' 

County  of  Brant  

City  of  Brantford  

County  of  Bruce  

"  Carleton  

"  Dufferin  

"  Dundas  

.   ' '  Durham  

Elgin  

"  Essex  

* '  Frontenac  

'  *  Glengarry  

"  Grenville  

Grey  

City  of  Guelph  

County  of  Haldimand  

Haliburton  

Halton  

City  of  Hamilton   

County  of  Hastings  

Huron  

City'of  Kingston  

County  of  Kent  

' ' "  Lambton  

"  Leeds   

' '  Lanark  

"  Lennox   

"  Lincoln  

City  of  London  

County  of  Middlesex  

District  of  Muskoka  


Countv  or  citv. 


Total 


District  of  Nipissing  ■  3 

County  of  Norfolk  :..J  2 

"       Northumberland....  3 

Ontario  

City  of  Ottawa  

Countv  of  Oxford  

Peel  

Perth  

' '  Peterborough  

Prince  Edward  . . . 

Prescott  

"  Renfrew  

Russell  

City  of  St.  Catharines  

"     St.  Thomas  

"  Stratford  

County  of  Simcoe  

'*  Stormont  

City  of  Toronto  

Countv  of  Victoria  

"■^  Waterloo  

Welland   

"  Wellington  

Wentworth  

York  

^Quebec  

*North-west  Territory  

Manitoba  

British  Columbia  

District  of  Parry  Sound  


1 

is' 


67  73 


25 
2 
1 
1 
1 
3 
2 
1 
3 


1 
1 

Ul 


On  Payments 


VII.— Cities  and  counties  from  which  pupils  were  received  from  the  opening  of  the  Institution 

till  30th  September,  1904. 


Male. 

Total. 

4 

5 

9 

6 

3 

9 

13 

19 

32 

5 

5 

10 

12 

10 

22 

7 

4 

11 

10 

6 

16 

18 

5 

23 

13 

17 

2 

t 

() 

4 

1 

5 

3 

3 

6 

10 

9 

19 

5 

3 

8 

9 

12 

21 

3 

3 

County  or  city. 


District  of  Algoma  . 
City  of  Belleville.  .  . 
County  of  Brant  . . . 
City  of  Brantford  . . 
County  of  Bruce .... 

"       Carleton  . 

' '       Dufferin . . 

' '       Dundas  . . 

' '  Durham . . 
Elgin  

"  Essex  . . .  . 
Frontenac, 

"  Glengarry 

*'  Grenville. 

Grev  

City  of  Guelph  


5 
3 
7 

16 
9 
2 
2 
3 
4 
7 

11 
5 
8 
2 
9 
4 


4 
1 
7 

10 
11 
1 
1 
3 
4 
6 
20 
2 
1 
2 

12 

3 


9 
4 
14 
26 
20 
3 
3 
6 
8 
13 
31 
7 
9 
4 
21 
7 


County  or  city 


County 
( < " 

City  of 
County 

City  of 
Countv 


City  of 
District 
County 
District 


of  Haldimand 

Halton. . . . 
Hamilton  . . . 
of  Hastings  . . 

Huron  .  . .  . 
Kingston  .  . .  . 
of  Kent  

Lambton .  . 

Leeds   

Lanark .... 

Lennox  .  . . 

Lincoln  . . . 

London  

of  Nipissing. 
of  Middlesex 
of  Muskoka. 


FOR  THE  BLIND. 
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VII.— Cities  and  counties  from  which  pupils  were  received  from  the  opening  of  tlie  Institution 

till  30tli  September,  1905.  — Continued. 


County  or  city, 


County  of  Norfolk    10 

Northumberland  ....  5 

Ontario    7 

City' of  Ottawa   17 

County  of  Oxford   7 

Peel  i  2 

Perth   I  5 

"         Peterborough   12 

"         Prince  Edward   6 

"        Prescott   4 

' '         Renfrew  [  8 

' '         Russell  !  3 

City  of  St.  Catharines  |  2 

St.  Thomas  i  3 

Stratford  |  3 

County  of  Simcoe  I  11 


9 
9 
9 
2 
11 
1 
9 
5 
2 

6 
1 
i 
2 
1 
10 


19 
14 
16 
19 
18 
3 
14 
17 
8 
4 

14 
4 
3 
5 
4 

21 


County  or  city. 


County  of  Stormont.  . . . 

City  of  Toronto   

County  of  Victoria  

"  Waterloo  

Welland  .... 

"  Wellington  .  . 

"         Wentworth  . 

York   

^Province  of  Quebec  . . . 
"'■'North -West  Territory  . 

^^TJnited  States  , 

^British  Columbia  

"^Manitoba  

District  of  Parry  Sound 


Total 


5 
57 

8 
10 

6 
10 

8 

18 
4 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


459  349 


On  payment. 


VIII.— Cities  and  counties  from  which  pupils  were  received  who  were  in  residence  on 

30th  September,  1905. 


County  or  city. 


District  of  Algoma  . . . 

City  of  Belleville  

County  of  Brant  

City  of  Brantford  . . .  . 
County  of  Bruce  

' '         Carleton  . . . 

* '         Dufferin  . . . 

"         Dundas  . . . . 

' '  Durham  . . . 
Elgin   

' '  Essex  

"         Frontenac  . 

"         Glengarry  . 

"         Grenville  . . 

"  Grey  

City  of  Guelph  

County  of  Haldimand 

' '  Haliburton 

"  Halton  . . .  . 
City  of  Hamilton  . . .  . 
County  of  Hastings. . . 

"  '      Huron  . . .  . 

City  of  Kingston  

County  of  Kent  

' '         Lambton  . . 

"  Leeds   

' '         Lanark  . , .  . 

"         Lennox  . . . 

"         Lincoln  . . . 

Citv  of  London  

City  of  Woodstock  . . . 
County  of  Middlesex. 
District  of  Muskoka. . 

"  Nipissing. 


County  or  city 


County  of  Norfolk  

"  Northumberland.. 

"  Ontario  

City  of  Ottawa  

County  of  Oxford  

"  Peel  

Perth  

"         Peterborough  .... 

"         Prince  Edward  ... 

' '  Prescott   

"  Renfrew  

Russell  

City  of  St.  Catharines  

St.  Thomas  

"     Stratford  |     It  2 

County  of  Simcoe  \     2  I  ... . 

"         Stormont  I  ;  

City  of  Toronto   7  12 

County  of  Victoria  

"  Waterloo  

Welland   

"  Wellington  

"  Wentworth  

York   

British  Columbia  .   

Quebec   

Manitoba   

District  of  Parry  Sound  

"  Rainy  River  

North-West  Territories  


Total 
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Ontario  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  BHnd,  Brantford,  Ont.,  Canada.  Maintenance 
Expenditures  for  the  year  ending  30th  September,  1905  ;  compared  with  preceding  year. 


Item. 


Service, 


Medicines,  Medical  Comforts.... 

Butcher's  Meat,  Eish  and  Eowls. 

Elour,  Bread  and  Bis(;uits  

Butter  and  Lard  

General  Groceries  

Eruit  and  Vegetables  

Bedding,  Clothing  and  Shoes. . . . 

Euel — Wood,  Coal  and  Gas  

Light — Electric  and  Gas  

Laundry  Soap  and  Cleaning  

Eurniture  and  Eurnishings  

Earni  and   Garden  —  Eeed  and 
Eodder,  ^c  


Repairs  and  Alterations, 


Advertising,  Printing,  Stationery, 
&c  


Books,  Apparatus  and  Appliances 
Miscellaneous,  unenumerated . . . . 

Pupils'  Sittings  at  Church  

Rent  of  Hydrants  

Water  Supply  

Salaries  and  Wages  


30th  September,  1904. 
Average  attendance,  lO'i 


30th  September,  1905. 
Average  attendance,  109. 


Total  Ex- 
penditure, 
1904. 

Yearly  cost 
of  average 
107. 

Weekly  cost 
of  average 
107. 

1 

Total  Ex- 
penditure, 
1905. 

Yearly  cost 
of  average 
109.  ■ 

Weekly  cost 
of  average- 
109.  i 

$  c. 

1  c. 

c. 

c. 

$  c. 

c. 

156  14 

1  45 

2.7 

54  09 

0  49 

.9 

14  78 

28  4 

1  494.  9fi 

13  06 

24.7 

378  07 

3  53 

6.8 

524  78 

4  81 

9.2 

1,021  98 

9  55 

18.3 

978  25 

8  97 

15.3 

1,323  45 

12  37 

23.7 

1,447  99 

13  28 

25.5 

157  44 

1  47 

2.8 

120  79 

1  17 

2.1 

410  69 

3  84 

7.3 

416  61 

3  82 

7.3 

3,964  86 

37  5 

71.2 

3,626  09 

33  26 

63.9 

760  07 

7  10 

13.6 

752  48 

6  81 

12.7 

301  57 

2  82 

5.3 

232  37 

2  13 

4.5 

571  80 

5  34 

10.2 

642  06 

5  89 

11.3 

890  20 

8  32 

16. 

636  49 

5  83 

11.2 

992  06 

9  27 

17.8 

852  01 

7  88 

15.1 

563  19 

5  26 

10.1 

754  43 

6  91 

13.3 

600  05 

5  61 

10.8 

644  30 

5  91 

11.3 

873  17 

8  16 

15.7 

804  75 

7  37 

14.1 

200  00 

1  87 

3.5 

100  00 

91 

1.7^ 

160  00 

1  49 

2.8 

160  00 

1  46 

2.1 

246  73 

2  31 

4.4 

309  45 

2  83 

5.5 

17,820  16 

166  55 

320.2 

17,674  72 

162  15 

311.8 

32,973  92  308  17 

592.6 

32,155  92 

295  01^ 

567.3 

30th  September,  1905. 


Certified, 


W.  N.  HOSSIE,  Bursar. 


60 

o 
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Maud  Stabbach,  A.T.C.M. 
Graduated  at  O.I.B.,  1902. 


Almeda  Hart,  A.T.C.M., 
Graduated  at  O.I.B.,  1904. 
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APPENDIX  /.—THIRTY-FIFTH  ANNUAL  EEPOET  OF  THE 
ONTAEIO  INSTITUTION  FOE  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE 
J3LIND,  BEANTFOED. 

Being  for  the  Tear  Ended  30th  September,  1906. 

Hon.  E.  a.  Pyne,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Minister  of  Education: 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  Thirty-fifth  Annual 
Eeport  upon  the  Institution  for  the  Education  and  Instruction  of  the  Blind, 
Brantford,  for  the  year  ended  30th  September,  1906. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be. 
Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

H.  F.  Gardiner, 

Princifol. 

Brantford,  October,  1906. 


THE  INSTITUTION  FOE  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

In  presenting  the  thirty-fifth  annual  report  of  the  Ontario  Institution 
for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  I  have  to  record  with  gratitude  that,  during 
the  scholastic  year  1905-06,  the  teachers,  officers  and  pupils  were  singu- 
larly free  from  serious  illness,  and  the  results  of  their  joint  labors  were, 
therefore,  eminently  satisfactory.  The  reports  of  the  literary  and  musical 
examiners,  Messrs.  Passmore  and  Fairclough  respectively,  which  are  ap- 
pended to  this  report,  indicate  the  character  and  extent  of  the  work  done 
in  those  departments,  while  the  newspaper  reports  of  the  s'everal  enter- 
tainments given  by,  and  to,  the  pupils,  which  are  copied  elsewhere,  show 
something  of  the  relations  between  the  population  of  the  Institution  and 
the  population  of  the  city  in  which  the  Institution  is  located.  The  old 
tradition  of  ''town  and  gown'^  is  one  of  hostility,  and  there  is  a  natural  ten- 
dency for  a  body  of  students  living  within  the  walls  of  the  same  building 
to  make  a  little  world  of  their  own,  in  which  ignorance  of  the  ways  and 
ideas  of  the  great  world  outside  is  a  prominent  feature.  The  tendency  to 
isolation  is  more  pronounced  as  between  blind  and  sighted  people  than  as 
between  two  sets  of  sighted  people,  yet  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  say  that 
the  good  people  of  Brantford  have  promptly  and  cordially  responded  to  my 
every  suggestion  that  the  blind  boys  and  girls  would  love  them  more  if  they 
knew  them  better.  Church  choirs  and  young  people's  societies  have  favored 
us  with  evening  visits,  and  some  families  have  been  generous  with  their 
invitations  to  pupils  to  come  to  their  homes.  All  these  things  help  to 
break  down  the  barrier  of  reser^^e,  to  remove  awkwardness  and  prejudice, 
and  to  make  the  blind  feel  more  at  ease  in  the  presence  of  those  who  can  see. 

The  conduct  of  the  pupils  throughout  the  session  has  been,  with  hardly 
an  exception,  exemplary,  and  there  was  a  decided  improvement  in  the  phy- 
sical condition  of  the  boys,  due  in  great  part  to  the  persistence  of  the  Super- 
visor in  keeping  them  out  of  doors  and  on  the  move.  The  blind  have  a 
lower  average  of  vitality  than  the  seeing,  and  it  is  of  the  first  importance 
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to  give  them  the  "maximum  of  health,"  without  which  they  can  neither 
study  nor  work  to  advantage.  The  paragraph  on  "Athletics"'  will  show  in 
greater  detail  what  has  been  attempted  and  accomplished  in  this  direction. 

No  expenditure  of  labor,  or  of  money,  will  make  a  blind  person  as 
capable  as  that  same  person  would  be  with  sight,  yet  this  fact,  which  one 
would  expect  to  be  obvious,  is  overlooked  by  many,  who  are  disappointed 
that  every  youth  who  has  attended  a  school  for  the  blind  is  not  self-sup- 
porting, and  on  the  road  to  a  competence.  There  are,  in  proportion  to  num- 
bers, as  many  grades  of  intellect  and  of  ability  among  the  blind  as  among 
th  e  seeing ;  the  blind  man  who  is  moderately  successful  in  business  would 
probably  be  a  "captain  of  industry"  if  he  could  see.  What  the  sighted 
man,  who  can  barely  make  a  living,  would  do  or  be  if  he  were  blind,  may 
be  left  to  the  imagination  of  the  reader.  I  have  taken  some  trouble  to  col- 
lect and  arrange  the  evidence  of  experts  on  the  problem  of  the  blind,  be- 
lieving that  the  first  step  toward  its  solution  is  to  enable  the  public  to  under- 
stand it. 

The  seeing  boy  does  not  leave  school  with  a  trade  at  his  fingers'  ends 
and  the  ability  to  earn  a  living;  as  a  rule  the  beginning  of  his  apprentice- 
ship at  a  trade  follows  the  end  of  his  school  life.  The  blind  boy  cannot  take 
the  same  enjoyment  out  of  sports  and  games  as  his  sighted  fellow,  yet  there 
are  times  after  school  hours  when  outdoor  exercise  is  better  for  the  blind 
boy  than  instruction  in  the  workshop. 

Applications  for  the  admission  of  adults,  who  have  lost  their  sight, 
as  pupils  in  this  Institution,  continue  to  arrive,  most  of  the  applicants  de- 
claring a  preference  for  a  course  in  piano-tuning.  Not  many  grown  men 
are  capable  of  becoming  good  piano  tuners,  and  if  that  were  otherwise,  the 
finding  of  situations  for  any  large  number  of  tuners  is  difiicult,  if  not  im- 
possible. The  objections!  to  having  adults  and  children  in  the  same  school 
are  stated  elsewhere.  Yet  it  would  seem  as  if  the  case  of  the  adult  blind 
demands  immediate  attention.  The  proportion  of  blind  adults  to  blind 
children  of  school  age  is  as  five  or  six  to  one.  How,  then,  can  a  school  for 
the  children  look  after  the  adults  as  a  side  line? 

Inspector  Langmuir's  reports  of  thirty  years  ago  show  that  adults  were 
first  admitted  because  there  was  room  to  spare,  the  parents  of  blind  children 
not  being  willing  to  allow  them  to  leave  home,  and  it  was  understood  that 
as  soon  as  the  room  was  needed  for  children  the  adults  would  have  to  go 
out.  Not  much  effort  appears  to  have  been  made  at  that  time  to  keep  track 
of  ex-pupils.  Later,  the  circulating  library  caused  considerable  corres- 
pondence, yet  the  addresses  of  many  ex-pupils  were  lost,  and  it  is  not  now 
known  whether  some  of  them  are  dead  or  alive.  I  have  prepared  an  alpha- 
betical list  of  all  the  pupils  who  have  attended  the  school  since  its  opening 
in  1872,  with  such  information  about  them  as  was  obtainable  from  old  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  and  other  sources,  and  with  this  as  a  basis  I  hope  to  at  least 
make  an  approach  to  the  "Saxon  System"  which  is  described  in  these  pages. 
Those  who  read  carefully  the  statements  made  before  the  Eoyal  Commis- 
sion, at  the  Edinburgh  Conference  and  at  the  Saginaw  Convention,  will 
understand  that  the  youthful  blind  require  something  more  than  a  course 
of  literary,  musical  and  industrial  instruction  in  an  institution  like  this. 
Those  who  are  deprived  of  sight  in  adult  life  need  even  greater  considera- 
tion, and  when  this  is  beginning  to  be  admitted  in  other  countries,  Ontario 
will  not  deny  the  fact  nor  long  neglect  her  duty. 

The  separation  of  the  scholastic  from  the  industrial  work  for  the  blind, 
and  the  separation  of  blind  adults   from   blind   children,  seem   to  be  de- 
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sirable,  yet  so  long  as  there  is  only  one  Institution  for  the  Blind  in  Ontario, 
and  so  long  as  even  a  few  adults  are  enrolled  among  the  pupils,  industrial 
training  cannot  be  wholly  abandoned.  The  list  of  industries  at  which  a 
blind  man  of  average  capacity  can  earn  even  a  modest  living  is  very  brief. 
The  occupations  at  which  he  can  earn  his  board  are  not  numerous.  Yet  it 
is  much  better  for  a  blind  man  to  be  employed  than  for  him  to  be  idle,  leav- 
ing the  question  of  wages  out  of  consideration.  In  England  and  in  some 
of  the  States  of  America  the  adult  blind  are  employed  in  workshops,  run 
at  an  admitted  loss,  where  the  buying  and  the  selling  are  done  by  people 
who  can  see,  and  where  the  wages  actually  earned  are  supplemented;  in 
Germany  and  Scotland  the  blind  are  encouraged  and  assisted  to  work  and 
do  business  on  their  own  account.  It  will  be  for  the  Government  and  Legis- 
lature to  determine,  after  a  careful  study  of  what  has  been  done  in  other 
countries,  and  of  the  conditions  which  prevail  in  our  own,  which  policy 
shall  be  pursued  in  Ontario.  I  quote  the  opinions  of  three  leading  educators 
of  the  blind  in  the  United  States  : 

Wm.  B.  Wait,  for  many  years  Superintendent  of  the  New  York  City 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  writes:  — 

^^The  admission  and  instruction  of  adults  and  children  in  the  same 
school  is  a  subject  of  much  importance.  This  practice  can  only  be  justi- 
fied on  the  supposition  that  blindness,  in  some  mysterious  way,  elimin- 
ates the  difference  that  otherwise  exists  between  adults  and  children,  and 
brings  them  upon  a  common  plane  so  that  they  mingle  together,  without 
detriment,  in  the  close  relationship  which  exists  in  a  residential  school. 
Blindness,  however,  has  no  such  levelling  effect,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it 
strongly  emphasizes  the  distinctions  and  incongruities  that  distinguish 
minors  and  adults.  If  adults  are  to  be  instructed,  moral  and  social,  no 
less  than  educational,  considerations  require  that  the  work  should  be  done 
in  schools  separate  from  those  devoted  to  children. 

"Closely  related  to  the  question  last  considered  is  that  of  industries 
or  trades  in  connection  with  the  school.  The  vocation  of  a  skilled  trade 
belongs  to  the  period  of  maturity,  and  it  follows  that  if  adults  are  admitted 
to  the  school  with  minors,  a  strong  inducement  is  at  once  furnished  for  the 
establishment  of  a  trade  school  and  manufacturing  department,  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  existence  of  such  a  department  opens  the  way  for  the 
admission  of  adults  to  be  trained  to  work  in  it.  There  are  as  many  adult 
females  as  males  who  are  blind,  and  together  they  number  approximately 
five  times  as  many  as  the  minor  classes.  The  industrial  feature,  therefore, 
tends  to  become  dominant,  and  unavoidably^  imparts  an  element  of  com- 
mercialism to  the  school  so  that  money-getting  becomes  the  chief  desire 
of  the  adults,  who  accordingly  prefer  shop  work  to  the  mental  exercises  and 
more  strict  discipline  of  the  class  room.  This  feeling  is  shared  also  by 
the  younger  pupils,  and  their  interest  is  diverted  from  study  and  is  directed 
towards  earning  money  rather  than  towards  mental  development  and  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge. 

"At  the  end  of  their  term  pupils  will  not  be  found  to  have  either  the 
means  or  the  general  qualifications  necessary  to  begin  business  in  the  trade 
at  which  they  have  worked  and  to  conduct  it  successfully  against  the  com- 
petition of  sight  and  machinery  with  which  they  must  contend.  A  fairly 
good  understanding  of  the  situation  will  usually  be  gained  by  the  pupils 
before  the  close  of  their  school  period,  and  at  graduation  they  are  likely 
to  feel,  not  unnaturally,  that  they  should  be  furnished  with  remunerative 
employment. 
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''The  schools  in  Boston,  Philadelphia  and  New  York  City  have  each 
had  a  long,  trying  and  costly  experience  in  this  matter,  due,  no  doubt,  to 
the  necessity,  as  it  at  first  appeared,  of  following  closely  and  persistently 
the  course  of  their  prototypes  in  Europe.  The  results  in  each  of  the  three 
experiments  are  conclusive  and  may  be  summarized  as  -fnllows  :  

"It  was  found  that  the  prime  and  essential  work  of  education  was  sub- 
ordinated to  the  conditions  created  and  the  demands  made  by  the  industries. 

''The  morals  of  the  school  were  greatly  impaired.  The  younger  pupils 
were  unduly  influenced  by  the  adults,  whose  mental  attitudes,  dispositions 
and  physical  habits  were  often  taken  up  by  the  younger  pupils,  making 
them  in  greater  or  less  degree  the  echoes  and  shadows  of  the  older  ones. 
Instead  of  a  sense  of  self-reliance,  there  was  developed  a  feeling  of  meri- 
torious and,  therefore,  deserving  dependence,  which  it  was  felt  to  b©  some- 
body's duty  to  recognize  and  provide  for. 

"Finally  it  became  necessary  to  abandon  the  industrial  experiment  in 
order  to  save  the  institutions  for  the  strictly  educational  work  for  which  they 
were  established. 

"Looking  to  any  lasting  good  conferred  upon  the  pupils  through  the 
training  in  trades,  by  making  them  self-reliant  and  desirous  to  be  self- 
supporting,  the  experiment  was  practically  void  of  results. 

"From  the  foregoing  the  conclusion  is  clear  that  trades  or  industries 
cannot  be  properly  combined  with  ordinary  educational  work  in  a  school 
of  this  kind.  If  trades  are  to  be  taught  and  industries  are  to  be  carried 
on,  they  should  be  taken  up  after  school  studies  have  been  completed,  and 
in  a  place  far  removed  from  the  school  proper." 

George  C.  Morrison,  Superintendent  of  the  Maryland  School  for  the 
Blind,  writes: — "To  sum  up,  I  advocate  the  establishment  and  amplifica- 
tion of  a  workshop  and  distributing  centre  for  the  adult  blind,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  department  for  blind  women  in  some  existing  charitable  home, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  educating  the  blind  in  their  homes 
similar  to  the  one  in  force  in  Massachusetts.  But  no  matter  what  is  done, 
no  part  of  the  work  for  the  adult  blind  should  be  joined  in  any  way  to  the 
school  work  for  blind  children.  There  is  no  connection  between  the  two, 
and  only  harm  to  the  already  established  work  will  result  from  any  effort 
to  bring  them  together." 

0.  H.  Burritt,  Superintendent  of  the  N'ew  York  State  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  Batavia,  N.Y.,  writes: — "The  State  cannot,  from  a  purely  eco- 
nomic point  of  view,  defer  to  any  later  date  the  establishment  of  some  kind 
of  employment  institutions  for  the  adult  blind.  But  why  not  extend  the 
work  of  the  schools  for  the  blind  to  include  some  provisions  for  the  adult 
blind,  their  work  to  be  controlled  by,  the  same  Board  of  Trustees  and  super- 
vised and  directed  by  the  superintendents  of  these  schools,  thus  avoiding 
the  multiplication  of  institutions,  the  duplication  of  educational  machinery, 
and  the  incurring  of  additional  expense? 

"I  answer:  The-re  are  several  serious  objections.  As  stated  in  the 
earlier  part  of  this  paper,  the  schools  for  the  blind  in  their  earlier  days  ad- 
mitted blind  persons  of  all  ages,  but  experience  has  proven  this  plan  to 
be  an  unwise  one.    Some  of  the  strongest  objections  to  it  are:  — 

"First,  adults  are  not  easily  and  cheerfully  amenable  to  the  discipline 
which  is  necessary  in  the  education  of  children  and  young  people;  and  it 
is  entirely  natural  and  reasonable  that  they  should  not  be. 
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"Second,  the  education  of  blind  children  and  the  management  of  a 
shop  filled  with  adult  laborers  are  two  entirely  different  problems,  either 
one  of  which  is  sufficiently  difficult  of  solution  to  demand  all  the  best  thought 
of  one  superintendent. 

"Third,  the  presence  near  a  school  of  anything  like  a  shop  is  a  constant 
menace  to  the  best  work  in  our  schools.  Boys  particularly  are  too  eager 
to  drop  their  studies  and  enter  the  shop,  the  strongest  reason,  I  doubt  not, 
being  the  ardent  desire  of  the  boy  to  be  able  to  earn  at  as  early  a  date  as 
possible  his  own  living  and  thus  be  independent. 

"Fourth,  for  moral  reasons  adults  and  children  of  plastic  years  should 
not  be  brought  into  so  close  daily  association  as  is  necessary  when  both  are 
housed  under  one  roof. 

"Fifth,  the  dietary  of  adults  and  that  of  growing  children  and  youth 
should  differ  materially,  and  in  most  instances,  at  least,  it  is  impracticable 
to  maintain  separate  kitchens  and  dining  rooms  in  the  same  institution.  For 
these  and  similar  reasons  it  is  not  practicable  to  develop  these  two  distinct 
kinds  of  institutions  in  the  same  place  and  under  precisely  the  same  man- 
agement.'' 

So  far  as  the  Ontario  institution  is  concerned,  the  extension  or  contrac- 
tion of  the  industrial  work  is  a  question  of  expediency  rather  than  a  question 
of  cost.  The  small  boys  and  small  girls  take  very  kindly  to  bead  work;  the 
larger  girls  knit,  crochet  and  sew,  and  some  of  them  net  hammocks;  the 
boys  cane  chairs  and  net  hammocks,  cut  and  peel  willow,  and  there  is  a 
pretty  large  class  in  piano  tuning.  Basket  work  has  been  done  in  the  past, 
and  it  would  be  easy  to  revive  it  and  to  add  broom  making.  For  the  ac- 
commodation of  ex-pupils,  stocks  of  willow  and  cane  are  kept  on  hand,  and 
there  are  frequent  orders  for  beads,  wire,  and  other  materials.  But  with  a 
school  population  of  juniors  there  is  not  much  activity  in  the  workshops  until 
the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  and  few  can  become  proficient  with  such  lim- 
ited practice. 

I  quoted  in  last  year's  report  the  argument  of  the  late  Mr.  Anagnos, 
of  Boston,  in  favor  of  the  practical  abandonment  of  handicrafts  by  the 
blind,  and  the  preparation  for  professional  and  43ommercial  life  by  means 
of  higher  education.  This  year  I  cite  equally  eminent  testimony  on  be- 
half of  what  accords  more  closely  with  my  own  opinion,  namely,  that  if 
the  majority  of  the  blind  do  not  earn  their  living  by  handicrafts,  they  will 
not  earn  it  at  all. 

So  far,  it  has  not  been  found  practicable  to  sensibly  increase  the  earn- 
ings of  the  blind  in  the  face  of  the  intense  competition  of  the  sighted;  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  living  is  out  of  the  question;  how,  then,  shall  the  gap 
between  earnings  and  requirements  be  bridged  without  damage  to  self- 
respect  or  temptation  to  idleness  and  pauperism?  These  are  things  for 
sympathizers  with  the  blind  to  consider,  and  for  this  purpose  a  careful  per- 
usal of  the  following  pages  is  invited. 

Attendance. 

The  total  registration  of  pupils  in  the  session  of  1905-06  was  123,  as 
against  122  in  the  session  of  1904-05 ;  at  the  opening  on  September  27th, 
1905,  there  were  107  pupils  as  compared  with  104  at  the  opening  of  the 
preceding  session;  at  the  close  111,  as  compared  with  107.  Of  the  twelve 
pupils  who  were  present  during  a  part  of  the  session,  but  did  not  remain 
until  the  end,  one  (male)  was  homesick  and  only  stayed  a  few  days,  two 
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(inales)  were  indisposed  to  work,  one  (male)  was  taken  home  because  his 
Friends  found  theyi  could  not  bear  separation  from  him,  two  (males)  left 
when  their  parents  removed  from  the  Province,  two  (males)  went  away  to 
obtain  employment  as  piano  tuners,  one  (male)  went  home  to  have  his  eyes 
treated,  one  (female)  went  to  a  specialist  for  the  same  purpose  near  the  end 
of  the  session  and  did  not  return,  and  two  (females)  went  home  ill. 

Of  the  111  pupils  who  were  present  at  the  end  of  the  session,  there 
were  52  males  and  59  females. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  at  the  opening  on  September  26th, 
1906,  was  110,  as  compared  with  107  at  the  corresponding  date  in  1905,  and 
111  at  the  closing  of  the  school  term  on  June  20th,  1906.  Of  those  in  at- 
tendance at  the  end  of  the  last  term,  84  had  returned,  five  former  pupils, 
who  were  not  here  at  the  close  of  last  term,  had  come  back,  and  twenty- 
one  new  pupils  had  been  enrolled.  The  absence  of  the  twenty-seven  who 
had  not  returned  is  thus  explained  :  — 


Graduated. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

In  piano-tuning  

4 

0 

4 

In  music  (Artists'  Diploma  A.  T.  CM.)  

0 

2 

2 

In  industrial  work  

0 

1 

1 

Other  Causes. 

1 

0 

1 

2 

2 

4 

To  learn  a  trade  

0 

1 

1 

Poor  health  

0 

2 

2 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

2 

0 

2 

2 

2 

5 

7 

9 

18 

27 

Of  those  classified  as  temporarily  detained,  three  (females)  arrived  on 
October  1st,  and  one  new  pupil  (male)  was  enrolled  on  the  same  day,  bring- 
ing the  number  in  attendance  up  to  114. 

The  ages  of  the  new  pupils  are  as  follows  :  — 


Males. 

Twenty-five  years   1 

Fifteen  years   I 

Fourteen  years   1 

Thirteen  years   1 

Twelve  years   3 

Ten  years   1 

Nine  years     2 

Seven  years   1 

Five  years   1 

12 


Females. 

Twenty-one  years   1 

Twenty  years   2 

Ninteen  years   1 

Fifteen  years   1 

Thirteen  years   2 

Eleven  years   1 

Ten  years   2 

Eight  years   1 

Seven  years   1 

Six  years....   2 


14 
12 


26 


The  total  registration  in  the  official  year,  October  1st,  1905,  to  Septem- 
ber 30th,  1906,  was  147 — 71  males  and  76  females — against  141  in  the  pre- 
ceding official  year. 
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thp:  report  ok  the 


Pupils  Eegistered  in  Session  1905-06. 


Name. 


Residence. 


Allison,  Cameron  Vankleek  Hill. 

Boudreault.  Joseph  Ottawa. 

Brimacombe,  James  Victoria  Harbor. 

Burgess,  Lloyd  Princeton. 

Carnrite,  Claude  Ameliasburg. 

Chatelain,  Jean  L'  Orignal . 

Clark,  James  Woodstock. 

Clarke,  Walter  Toronto. 

Clemmett,  Wilbert  Omemee. 

Colby,  Edward   Stratford. 

Cook,  Albert  Rosseau. 

Crew,  William  Toronto. 

Daniel,  Ovila  Dover  South. 

Duff,  Charles  Banda. 

Elnor,  Harold  Toronto. 

Fall,  Albert  Toronto. 

Fenton,  Mills  Allenford. 

Ferguson,  John. ,  Ophir. 

Frayne,  Orville  Forest. 

Goldie,  Roy  Sarnia. 

Graham,  David  Birnam. 

Graham,  Glen  Birnam. 

Hawken,  Howard  Whitby. 

Henderson,  Richard  Ancaster. 

Hughes,  John  Sudbury. 

Jackson,  Alfred  Brantford . 

Johnston,  Harold  Brockville. 

Kelland,  Wilber  Kirkton. 

Kennedy,  Thomas  Guelph. 

Lavender,  Charles  Dundas. 

L'Heureux,  Charles  Windsor. 

Lott,  Albert  Brussels. 

Marcotte,  Cleophose  Mattawa. 

McBride,  Charles  Toronto . 

McDonald,  John  Alexandria. 

McDonald,  Norman  Wingham. 

McKinnon,  Neil  Hamilton. 

Mealing,  Oliver  Brantford. 

Nicolson,  John  Dunn's  Valley. 

Porte,  Aquila  —  Aylmer. 

Pride,  Frank  Monkton. 

Purser,  John   .Cobourg. 

Rahmel,  Harry  Berlin. 

Raymond,  Walter  Davisville. 

Ritzer,  Michael  Windsor. 

Sager,  Floyd  Peterborough . 

Saunders,  Bruce  Brantford. 

Shillington,  Lloyd  Blenheim. 

Simpson,  Edward  Toronto . 

Skinkle,  George  Warkworth . 

Stokes,  George  Terra  Cotta. 

Thomas,  Leslie  Branch  ton . 

Thompson,  William  Ottawa. 

Thompson,  Wm.  G  Toronto. 

Treneer,  Herbert  Kingston. 

Valiant,  Horace  Toronto. 

Watson,  Aitken  Burford. 

White,  Harry  Toronto. 

Wisner,  William ;  Schomberg. 

Wooley,  Roy  Springfield. 

Yarocki,  Harry  Garland,  Man. 


Name. 


Residence. 


Amyotte,  Malvina  Bonfield. 

Baldwin,  Vashti  Niagara  Falls. 

Barr,  Janet  Ancaster. 

Branston,  Ethel. .  Hamilton. 

BuDock,  Eva  Woodstock. 

Capps,  Bertha  Toronto. 

Catling,  Nellie  Cockburn  Island. 

Coll,  Gertrude  Toronto. 

Conybeare,  Nettie  Innerkip. 

Cun'eo,  Mary  Toronto. 

Curry,  Catharine  Toronto. 

Davidovitz,  Esther  Hamilton. 

Davison,  Winifred  Griersville. 

Dean,  Mabel  Stratford. 

Deschenes,  Louise  Bonfield. 

Elliott,  Isabel  Elkhorn,  Man. 

Ferguson,  Enie  Toronto. 

Foster.  Olive  Hamilton . 

Fox,  Irene  Walkerville. 

Hall,  Anna  Amherstburg. 

HeplDum,  Alice  Port  Elgin. 

Hepburn,  Harriet  Port  Elgin. 

Houser,  Edna  Toronto. 

James,  Gertrude  Waterford. 

Johnston,  Charlotte  Guelph. 

Johnston,  Eva  Str^thburn. 

Kaufman,  Blanche  Ridgetown. 

Kay,  Grace  Brantford. 

Kight,  Grace  Kemptville. 

Lawrie,  Caroline  Oakdale . 

Leonard,  Lily  Toronto. 

Liggett,  Margaret  Indian  Head,  Sask. 

Liggett,  Sarah  Indian  Head,  Sask. 

Macdonald,  Mary  Hamilton. 

Marsh,  Mary  Holland  Landing. 

McCannan,  Beatrice  Kenora. 

McLeod,  Lily  Webb  wood. 

McNutt,  Ella  Warsaw. 

McPhater,  Jessie  Clyde. 

McQuade,  Ethel  Stratford. 

McRae,  Mary  Toronto. 

Miles,  Mildred  Toronto. 

O'  Brien,  Elizabeth  Toronto. 

O'Reilly,  Edith  Ottawa. 

Patterson,  A Ima  Brantford, 

Ponting,  Hester  Courtland. 

Prosser,  Angelina  Toronto. 

Rennie,  Lulu  Toronto. 

Rooke,  Emma  Dereham  Centre 

Sage,  Edna  Fanshawe. 

Spicknell,  Letitia  London  Junction. 

Sprengel,  Marie  Harrow. 

Squair,  Ethel  Williamstown. 

Stevens,  Ethel  ..Peterborough. 

Stickley,  Alice  Toronto. 

Swetman,  Maud  Tillsonburg. 

Thompson,  Gladys  Toronto . 

Thompson,  Teresa  Hamilton. 

Thomson,  Anna  V  Ottawa. 

Wilcox,  Catharine  Toronto. 

Wolsey,  Esta  Toronto. 

Wooldridge,  Eleanor  Palmerston. 
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New  Pupils  at  Opening  of  Session,  1906-07. 


Name. 


Residence. 


John  Cartwright  Toronto. 

William  Crew  ( re-admitted )Toronto. 

John  Cundy  Areola,  Sask. 

Byron  Derbyshire  Athens. 

Ludger  Gagne  Bonfield. 

Gustav  Golz  Beausejour,  Man. 

Walter  Harvey  Toronto. 

Thomas  Higgins  Toronto. 

Leslie  Koss  French,  Sask. 

Leonard  Sherman  Fernie,  B.C. 

Francis  Vance  1  oronto. 

Lionel  West.  Gait. 

Clifford  Patterson  (Oct.  lst)Dundas. 


Name. 


Residence. 


Gladys  Bickerton  Navan. 

Margueret  Doherty  Peterborough. 

Margaret  Donaldson  

( re-admitted )  Lanark. 

Eva  Duciaume  Rockland. 

Doris  Hawley  Winnipeg,  Man. 

Gertrude  Heimrich  Berlin . 

Helen  McPherson  Arkona. 

Eva  Muntz  Vegreville.  Alberta 

Pearl  Nevin  (re-admitted) .  .Trent  Bridge. 

Ruby  Reamsbottom  Haileybury . 

Kathryn  Sells  Mitchell. 

Laura  Smith  (re-admitted) Dorchester. 

Muriel  Stephenson  Collingwood. 

Ethel  Stevens  (re-admitted) Peterborough. 


Publicity. 


Early  in  the  summer  vacation  I  sent  the  following  letter  to  five  hundred 
Ontario  newspapers,  and  I  have  to  thank  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
editors  of  those  papers  for  inserting  it,  thus  helping  me  materially  in  the 
difficult  task  of  locating  the  blind  children  of  the  Province:  — 

THE  SCHOOL  FOE  THE  BLIND  AT  BEANTFOED. 


To  the  Editor  of  The 

Dear  Sir, — I  ask  your  assistance  to  enable  me  to  get  into  communi- 
cation with  the  parents  or  guardians  of  all  the  blind  children  in  Ontario, 
under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years.  The  Institution  for  the  Education  and 
Instruction  of  the  Blind,  maintained  by  the  Ontario  Legislature,  admits 
as  pupils  "all  blind  youths,  of  both  sexes,  between  the  ages  of  seven  and 
twenty-one,  not  being  deficient  in  intellect,  and  free  from  disease  or  physi- 
cal infirmity,  being  residents  of  the  Province  of  Ontario."  It  is  not  neces- 
sary that  the  applicant  shall  be  totally  blind;  the  test  is  inability  to  ''read 
ordinary  type  and  attend  a  school  for  the  seeing  without  serious  injury  to 
the  sight.''  The  initial  difficulty  is  to  locate  the  children  who  are  eligible 
for  admission,  and  it  will  be  helpful  in  the  future  if  your  readers  will  send 
me  the  names  and  addresses  of  blind  children  under  seven,  as  well  as  of 
those  between  seven  and  twenty-one. 

Should  you  favor  me  by  the  publication  of  this  letter,  I  would  ask 
your  readers  not  to  depend  upon  the  parents  of  the  children  with  defective 
sight  to  attend  to  this  matter.  If  all  could  witness  the  gain  in  health,  hap- 
piness, knowledge  and  self-reliance  that  comes  to  those  who,  deprived  by 
their  affliction  of  access  to  the  public  schools,  take  aavantage  of  the  edu- 
cational facilities  afforded  by  this  institution,  none  would  grudge  the  time 
and  trouble  required  to  widen  the  scope  of  the  school's  influence.  Send 
me  the  names  and  addresses,  and  I  will  by  correspondence  or  visitation  do 
the  rest. 

H.  F.  Gardiner, 

Principal  0.  I.  B. 

Brantford,  July  20th,  1906. 
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Now  that  the  Annual  Report  of  this  Institution  is  appended  to  the  An- 
nual Report  of  the  Minister  of  Education,  the  work  done  here  will  become 
better  known  to  the  hundreds  of  teachers  of  the  High  Schools  and  Public 
Schools  who  receive  the  Minister's  Report,  and  children  whose  sight  is  so 
defective  as  to  place  them  at  a  serious  disadvantage  in  the  ordinary  school 
will  be  advised  by  the  teachers  to  apply  for  admission  to  this  Institution. 
Teachers  are  invited  to  visit  the  Institution  when  convenient  and  to  write 
whenever  they  desire  any  information  concerning  the  Institution  and  its 
work. 

Writing. 

The  typewriter  is  still  used  by  some  of  the  pupils  for  their  correspond- 
ence, but  they  are  strongly  advised  to  cultivate  pencil  writing  with  the 
grooved  card  as  the  system  which  will  be  of  most  practical  use  to  them 
after  leaving  school.  For  their  school  work  (taking  notes,  writing  music, 
etc.)  and  for  correspondence  with  one  another,  the  blind  make  great  use 
of  the  point  print,  which  they  can  both  read  and  write,  and  in  which  many 
of  the  newest  books  are  printed.  The  letters  are  easily  learned,  and  the 
dots  are  better  adapted  for  finger  reading  than  embossed  letters  are. 

NEW  YORK  POINT  ALPHABET. 

Capitals  :— A  •..  B:  -.  C  '.-  D  :  '  E  ...  F  '-.  G..:-H.::-I:-  - 
J  :-.K  -:  L:.  -  M:*..  N..'-  0.'..  P-..-Q:..-  R.:  -  S  .  '  T.  -' 
U...     V-.-.W..-.X:.:     Y.-.    Z  ::- 

a'*  b:**c*".  d*:e*f**"  g..:  h.::  i:  j":*k-*:  1:.  m:'n..o.* 
p*..  q:..r.:  s'.t.u...  v".*w..'x:.:y.-.z'::  Number  sign  :  :  : 
Numerals  l::2-'3.:  4:*5":6:.7.'8*.9:0'  Word  and  part  word  signs  the  .  •  • 
and  •  :  .    of  .  *  :    that  '  .  :    ing  .  :  •   ch  :  •  .    ou  :  "  :   sh  .  :  .    th  :  :  wh  :  .  *  ph  :  :  .  gh  :  :  • 

Punctuation  Marks  : — Comma  *     Semi-colon  .     Colon  :  .     Interrogation  •  :  Dash  

Period  :  :    Exclamation  .  :     Parenthesis  :  '     Quotation  :  . .    Apostrophe  :  '  •  :    Hyphen  :  •  :  * 

Domestic  Science. 

During  the  winter  months  a  class  in  Domestic  Science  is  taught  by 
Miss  Lee,  but  the  necessities  of  space  limit  the  number  in  this  class  to  six. 
Miss  Lee  reports  :  — 

Mr.  H.  F.  Gardiner,  Principal  0.1  B.: 

Sir, — During  the  past  year  much  interest  has  been  taken  by  the  pupils 
of  the  Domestic  Science  class.  Though  they  are  younger  on  the  whole  than 
in  former  years,  very  fine  work  was  accomplished,  when  one  considers  that 
the  three  youngest  (two  of  them  quite  blind)  had  for  the  first  time  swept  a 
floor,  peeled  a  potato,  or  done  any  scrubbing,  to  say  nothing  of  the  numer- 
ous other  important  things  connected  with  housekeeping. 

One  can  naturally  understand  how  a  blind  child  is  set  aside  in  the 
home  regarding  the  work  of  the  house.  It  is  the  exception,  and  not  the 
rule,  when  a  blind  girl  is  given  an  opportunity  to  help  in  any  kind  of  house- 
work in  the  home.  They  are  usually  made  to  feel  that  they  are  more  of  a 
hindrance  than  a  help,  when,  if  parents  would  stop  to  think  that,  in  al- 
lowing their  child  to  help,  if  it  is  ever  so  little  each  day,  even  though  it 
does  retard  the  work  some,  it  would  be  such  a  benefit,  for  it  is  by  constant 
practice  that  one  acquires  any  knowledge  worth  having. 
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The  class  in  Domestic  Science  here  helps  a  young  girl  to  feel  that  she 
is  not  altogether  useless,  and  it  would  be  such  a  help  to  the  teacher  if  the 
children  were  taught  at  home  how,  at  least,  to  hold  a  broom.  Let  them 
sweep  the  sidewalk  or  the  back  yard,  if  it  is  thought  they  would  be  in  the 
way  in  the  house.  Then  give  them  the  steps  or  porch  to  scrub,  if  nothing 
else,  for  the  exercise  alone  is  very  beneficial  to  a  blind  child. 

The  very  youngest  children  are  taught  here  to  make  their  beds  and  keep 
their  rooms  neat  and  orderly,  so  that  when  the  girls  enter  the  Domestic 
Science  class  they  do  not  find  it  so  hard  to  learn  to  keep  the  kitchen  in 
perfect  order.  They  learn  the  proper  method  of  dish-washing,  how  to  take 
care  of  a  sink,  how  to  keep  a  stove  clean,  and  to  have  a  place  for  every- 
thing and  everything  in  its  place,  that  is,  the  kitchen  must  be  as  clean  and 
orderly  when  a  class  leaves  it  as  when  it  was  entered. 

During  the  year  the  pupils  were  given  lessons  in  the  theory  of  food 
economy,  nutrition,  etc.,  showing  which  are  the  most  healthful  and,  there- 
fore, the  cheapest  foods  to  use;  also,  on  the  quantity  of  food  required  ac- 
cording to  climate,  seasons,  clothing,  age,  sex,  etc. 

They  were  also  given  lessons  in  the  theory  of  cookery,  showing  the 
different  methods  used  and  the  reason  for  each,  such  as  how  to  put  the  in- 
gredients for  a  cake  together,  properly,  how  to  weigh  and  measure,  how  to 
stir,  beat  and  cut,  fold  or  lift. 

In  their  theory  they  were  also  given  time-tables  in  cooking,  such  as 
the  length  of  time  it  should  take  to  boil  vegetables,  coffee,  meats,  fish,  etc. 
In  the  broiling  of  meats,  etc.,  and  the  baking  of  bread,  cakes,  pastry,  pud- 
dings, meats  and  fowls,  they  were  similarly  instructed. 

Afterwards  they  were  given  an  opportunity  to  put  their  theory  into 
practice,  when  they  were  taught  how  to  make  dishes  for  the  different  meals 
in  a  day,  besides  learning  how  to  economize  by  turning  the  left-overs  of 
meals  into  a  tasty  dish. 

Among  the  things  they  cooked  this  year  were  foaming  omelets,  poached 
eggs  on  toast,  vegetables,  soups,  pastry,  puddings,  biscuits,  cookies,  cakes, 
scalloped  dishes  and  croquettes. 

On  theory  days  the  recipes  for  these  different  dishes,  as  well  as  numer- 
ous other  recipes  are  taken  down  in  point  print,  to  be  stored  up  for  future 
use. 

In  this  way  the  pupils  have  an  opportunity  of  accumulating  enough 
valuable  information  to  make  a  good-sized  cook-book. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

Tour  obedient  servant, 

E.  Lee. 

I  may  add  that  the  ''cooking  class"  is  popular  among  the  girls,  and 
I  have  had  to  refuse  applications  for  admission  to  it  every  year.  During 
the  vacations  I  receive  letters  from  the  pupils'  parents  expressing  their 
satisfaction  with  the  results  of  their  daughters'  training  in  Domestic  Science. 
It  is  a  great  point  gained  to  have  the  girls  find  out  how  many  things  they 
can  do  when  they  try. 
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Hester  Ponting,  A.T.C.M., 
Graduated  at  OT.B.,  1906. 


Mary  Macdonald,  A.T.C.M., 
Graduated  at  OT.B.,  1906. 
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Musical  InvSTruction. 

Sixty-two  pupils  were  mstriu^ted  in  music  during  the  session,  most 
of  whom  were  examined  by  Mr.  Fairclough,  as  described  in  his  report.  The 
demand  for  music  lessons  always  exceeds  the  appliances  for  supply.  To 
engage  another  teacher,  or  to  purchase  more  pianos,  is  a  comparatively 
simple  matter,  but  each  piano  requires  a  separate  room,  and  when  more 
than  a  score  of  rooms  are  devoted  to  teaching  and  practice,  there  is  crowd- 
ing in  other  departments,  especially  on  the  girls'  side  of  the  building,  which 
is  smaller  than  the  boys'  side. 

In  the  extracts  from  the  Reports  of  Commissions,  Conferences  and 
Conventions  on  the  Blind,  which  will  be  found  on  other  pages,  are  some 
interesting  remarks  on  the  propriety  of  teaching  the  blind  music.  One  has 
to  consider  the  pleasure  given  to  the  player,  the  pleasure  given  to  others 
by  the  player,  and  the  usefulness  of  musical  instruction  as  a  means  of  earn- 
ing a  livelihood.  Under  the  latter  head  come  the  divisions  of  entertain- 
ing, teaching,  composing  and  church-organ  work.  Mr.  Fairclough  in  his 
report  recommends  more  attention  to  solo  singing,  and  there  are  several 
voices  in  the  choral  class  which  are  worth  cultivation  on  the  lines  he  indi- 
cates. With  the  general  work  of  the  musical  department  the  examiner  ex- 
presses satisfaction,  and  the  records  of  0.  I.  B.  pupils  at  the  Toronto  Col- 
lege of  Music  examinations  speak  for  themselves.  Two  young  ladies,  Misses 
Mary  Macdonald  and  Hester  Pouting,  received  the  degree  of  Associate 
Toronto  College  of  Music  this  year,  their  diplomas  being  presented  at  the 
closing  concert  in  June,  a  report  of  which  will  be  found  under  the  head  of 
Entertainments.  Miss  Macdonald  has  been  appointed  organist  of  a  new 
Catholic  Church  in  Hamilton,  and  her  teachers  and  friends  in  the  Institu- 
tion have  every  confidence  that  she  will  succeed  in  that  capacity.  The  Tor- 
onto Globe,  of  May  24th,  1906,  contained  the  following  reference  to  a  per- 
formance in  that  city  by  Misses  Pouting  and  Macdonald:  — 

"A  very  interesting  graduation  recital  was  given  at  the  Toronto  Col- 
lege of  Music  Tuesday  evening  by  Misses  Hester  Pouting  and  Mary  Mac- 
donald of  the  Ontario  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Brantford,  assisted  by  Miss 
Eveline  Ashworth,  soprano,  and  Miss  Olive  Scholey,  contralto,  pupils  of 
Dr.  Torrington.  The  talent  displayed  by  the  young  ladies  in  their  piano 
selections  was  of  a  very  high  order,  and  they  showed  not  only  brilliance  of 
technique,  but  a  splendid  intellectual  grasp  of  the  numbers  performed.  An 
array  of  pieces,  including  Beethoven's  Appassionata  Sonata,  two  of  Schu- 
mann's Tantasie  Stiicke',  Leschetizky's  'Mazurka,'  Bach's  'Prelude  and 
Fugue  in  B  Flat,'  Chopin's  'Ballade  in  A  Flat,'  and  Batiste's  'Offertoire 
in  D  Minor'  for  the  organ,  served  to  exhibit  a  broad  musical  training  and 
versatility  of  style.  Miss  Ashworth  and  Miss  Scholey  are  two  vocalists  who 
should  have  a  brilliant  future,  both  possessing  breadth  of  tone  and  facility 
of  vocalization.  Dr.  Torrington,  in  a  brief  speech,  complimented  Mr.  Ernest 
A.  Humphries,  musical  director  of  the  Institution  for  thfe  Blind,  upon  the 
accomplishments  of  his  pupils,  and  spoke  in  glowing  terms  of  the  Institu- 
tion's noble  work." 

The  following  is  a  list  of  successful  0.  I.  B.  pupils  in  the  Toronto 
College  of  Music  examinations,  May  and  June,  1906:  — 

Associate  Toronto  College  of  Music  (A.T.C.M.) : 
Hester  Pouting. 
Mary  Macdonald. 

Third  Year  Piano: 

Mary  Macdonald  (honors). 
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Second  Year  Piano  : 

Alice  Stickley  (first-class  honors). 
Thomas  Kennedy  (honors). 
Grace  K^ay. 
Gertrude  Coll. 

First  Year  Piano  : 

Eleanor  Wooldridge  (first-class  honors). 
Edward  Simpson  (first-class  honors). 
Horace  Yaliant  (first-class  honors). 
Beatrice  McCannan  (first-class  honors). 
Margaret  Liggett  (honors). 
Charles  Lavender  (honors). 
Enie  Ferguson  (honors). 

Second  Year  Counterpoint : 

Grace  Kay  (first-class  honors). 
Mary  Macdonald  (first-class  honors). 
Grace  Kight  (first-class  honors). 
Herbert  Treneer  (first-class  honors). 

Second  Year  Written  Harmony  : 
Grace  Kay  (first-class  honors). 
Grace  Kierht  (honors). 
Mary  Macdonald. 
Herbert  Treneer. 

First  Year  Written  Harmony  : 

Victoria  Thomson  (first-class  honors). 
Alice  Stickley  (first-class  honors). 
Thomas  Kennedy  (first-class  honors). 
Gertrude  Coll  (first-class  honors). 
Eva  Bullock. 

Second  Year  Practical  Harmony  : 
Grace  Kight  (first-class  honors). 
Mary  Macdonald  (first-class  honors). 
Herbert  Treneer  (first-class  honors). 
Grace  Kay. 

First  Year  Practical  Harmony  : 

Alice  Stickley  (first-class  honors). 
Victoria  Thomson  (first-class  honors). 
Thomas  Kennedy  (honors). 
Eva  Bullock. 
Gertrude  Coll. 

Second  Year  History  of  Music  : 

Mary  Macdonald  (first-class  honors). 
Grace  Kay  (first-class  honors). 
Grace  Kight  (first-class  honors). 
Herbert  Treneer. 

First  Year  History  of  Music  : 

Victoria  Thomson  (first-class  honors). 
Alice  Stickley  (first-class  Jionors). 
Gertrude  Coll  (first-class  honors). 
Eva  Bullock  (honors). 
Thomas  Kennedy. 
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Entertainments  . 


The  entertainments  durinfj^  the  session,  for  and  by  the  pupils,  were  of 
a  varied  character.  The  city  papers  reported  that  ''the  pupils  of  the  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind  had  an  enjoyable  time  on  the  evening  of  October 
31st  (Hollowe'en),  many  of  them  taking  part  in  an  impromptu  concert  pro- 
gramme and  the  rest  constituting  the  audience.  The  chair  was  occupied 
by  Mr.  P.  Eoney,  one  of  the  literary  teachers,  who  performed  the  functions 
of  his  office  with  efficiency,  while  the  performers,  little  and  big,  earned  and 
received  hearty  applause.  Among  the  specialties  was  a  French  song  by 
Jean  Chatelain,  of  L'Orignal,  and  a  Musical  Romance  by  Herbert  Treneer 
and  Charles  Duff,  the  former  of  whom  read  a  series  of  questions  from  a 
point-print  sheet,  which  the  latter  answered  on  the  piano,  to  the  intense 
delight  of  the  audience.  The  chorus  by  the  Kindergarten  class,  and  little 
Teresa  Thompson's  solos  were  received  with  much  favor.  At  an  intermis- 
sion in  the  programme,  candy  and  raisins  were  passed  around  by  the  matron 
and  assistants." 

On  the  afternoon  of  December  16th,  the  junior  girls  gave  a  concert  in 
the  Yocal  Room,  with  Isabel  Elliott  in  the  chair,  and  they  got  through 
the  following  programme  very  nicely  :  — 

1.  Chorus— ''Welcome." 

2.  Chairman's  Address — Subject,  ' 'Christmas." 

3.  Recitation — Mildred  Miles — "Bruce  and  the  Suider." 

4.  Quintette — Blanche  Kaufman,  Vashti  Baldwin,  Marie  Sprengel,  Mary  Cuneo. 

Ethel  Squair — ''Over  Fields  and  Meadows." 

5.  Dialogue— Mildred  Miles,  Ethel  Squair,  Mary  Marsh,  Ethel  Stevens— "Three 

Sisters  and  Santa  Claus." 

6.  Recitation — Ethel  Squair — "The  Disobedient  Mouse." 

7.  'Song— Emma  Rooke— "Two  Little  Boys." 

8.  Dialogue — Nine  Girls — "Christmas  Spirits." 

9.  Piano  Solo — Beatrice  McCannan. 

10.  Chorus— "The  Dolls." 

11.  Recitation— Mary  Cuneo— "The  Six  Turkeys." 

12.  Song— Isabel  Elliott— "The  Old  House  by  the  Linden." 

13.  Piano  Solo — Beatrice  McCannan. 

Christmas  Concert. 

The  Christmas  Concert  was  held  on  the  evening  of  December  21st,  the 
newspaper  reporting  that  ''in  spite  of  the  inclement  weather,  the  Music  Hall 
at  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  was  well  tilled,  and  as  usual  the  entertain- 
ment provided  was  good  and  was  highly  appreciated.  Promptly  at^  eight 
o'clock  Principal  Gardiner  called  the  audience  to  order,  remarking  that  he 
accepted  it  as  a  compliment  to  himself,  the  teachers  and  the  pupils  tJhat  so 
many  ladies  and  gentlemen  had  left  their  comfortable  homes  and  braved 
the  storm  to  attend  the  concert.  The  session  so  far  had  been  a  happy  one, 
much  good  and  useful  work  having  been  done,  notwithstanding  the  handi- 
cap of  illness  among  the  teachers,  which  necessitated  harder  work  on  the 
part  of  those  whose  health  had  not  been  affected.  He  felt  like  compliment- 
inc'  the  pupils  on  their  industry  and  good  conduct,  and  he  would  be  abun- 
dantly satisfied  if  the  same  standard  were  maintained  during  the  remainder 

of  the  session  

"The  programme  consisted  of  organ  and  piano  solos,  two  overtures  and 
part  songs  by  the  Choral  Class  of  some  forty  voices  interspersed  with  reci- 
■  tations.    The   opening   number  was   the    B,atiste  ;Offertoire  m  D.  Minor 
played  on  the  organ  by  Miss  Mary  Macdonald,  who  showed  that  she  had 
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splendid  command  of  the  instrument,  and  gave  a  very  pleasing  rendering 
of  the  difficult  selection.  The  recitations  were  five  in  number  and  it  was 
remarked  that  the  Institution  pupils  were  never  heard  to  better  advantage, 
clearness  of  enunciation  being  combined  with  an  absence  of  over-natural 
expression  and  inflection,  and  each  reciter  was  apparently  appreciated  by 
every  listener.  The  little  tots  captured  all  hearts  and  gave  a  delightful 
account  of  themselves,  little  Miss  Blanche  Kaufman  in  'Her  Friend,'  and 
Gladys  Thompson  with  'In  Santa  Claus'  Land.'  Miss  Esta  Wolsey  had  been 
assigned  a  difficult  task,  as  her  number,  'How  the  La  Rue  Stakes  Were  Lost,' 
required  considerable  elocutionary  power.  She  succeeded  admirably,  how- 
ever, and  gave  evidence  of  no  small  talent.  Mr.  Joseph  Boudreault  recited 
Drummond's  'The  Habitant,'  with  an  accent  which  comes  to  him  from  his 
own  mother  tongue,  and  he  was  certainly  the  right  man  in  the  right  place. 
In  Kipling's  'Ballad  of  East  and  West,'  Mr.  Thomas  Kennedy  told  a  thrill- 
ing soldier-adventure  of  the  India  frontier  and  gave  it  with  splendid  power 
and  expression.  The  piano  solosists  showed  that  their  training  had  been 
done  with  careful  attention  to  technical  detail  and  beauty  of  conception. 
Master  Charles  Duff. is  a  rather  small  boy  to  show  so  much  skill  as  a  pianist, 
but  his  rendering  of  Chopin's  'Yalse  Op.  64,  No.  2'  and  Sinding's  'Marche 
Cirotesque'  was  quite  charming  and  apparently  well-nigh  flawless.  Miss 
Hester  Pouting  played  the  'Witches'  Dance,'  by  McDowell,  in  quite  vir- 
tuoso fashion,  and  overcame  the  great  technical  difficulties  with  apparent 
ease. 

"The  choral  class  did  not  disappoint  those  who  always  look  forward 
to  their  numbers,  and  sang  three  part  songs  with  their  well-known  atten- 
tion to  shading  and  attack;  special  mention  might  be  made  of  the  good 
work  done  by  the  tenors  and  basses.  The  songs  were  'The  Crusader,'  by 
Pinsuti;  'The  Elfhorns,'  by  Bullard,  and  'Queen  of  the  Night,'  by  Gounod. 

"Of  the  two  overtures,  the  first,  'The  Caliph  of  Bagdad,'  by  Boieldieu, 
was  played  on  th'ree  pianos  by;  Messrs.  Herbert  Treneer,  Charles  Duff, 
Thomas  Kennedy,  Albert  Fall,  George  Skinkle  and  Cameron  Allison,  all  of 
whom  acquitted  themselves  splendidly.  The  second  overture  was  that  of 
Handel's  'Occasional  Oratorio,'  and  was  rendered  on  three  pianos  and  the 
pipe  organ,  the  players  being  Misses  Victoria  Thompson,  Eva  Bullock,  Grace 
Kight,  Eva  Johnston,  Alice  Stickley  and  Louis  Deschenes,  with  Miss  Mary 
Macdonald  at  the  organ.  This  number  formed  a  splendid  climax  for  a  most 
pleasing  programme  and  elicited  great  applause. 

"It  was  explained  that  this  concert  was  simply  a  Christmas  'entertain- 
ment,' and  was  not  intended  to  be  of  the  exacting  character  of  the  graduat- 
ing exercises  and  closing,  which  come  in  the  month  of  June.  Last  evening's 
programme  was,  however,  of  a  most  enjoyable  nature  from  all  standpoints, 
and  was  seemingly  as  great  a  delight  to  the  performers  as  to  the  audience. 

"The  National  Anthem  was  sung  at  a  reasonably  early  hour,  after  which 
those  participating  enjoyed  light  refreshments  in  the  dining  room." 

Christmas  Tree. 

For  the  pupils  who  could  not  go  home  for  the  holidays,  on  account  of 
distance,  a  Christmas  tree  was  prepared,  laden  with  gifts  and  decorations, 
and  the  following  programme  was  presented  :  — 

1.  Piano  Solo — Louise  Deschenes. 

2.  Recitation — Harriet  Hepburn. 

3.  Song— Isabel  Elliott. 

4.  Piano  :Solo — Irene  Fox. 

5.  Recitation — Orville  Frayne. 
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6.  Song — Joseph  Boudreault. 

7.  Piano  Solo — Horace  Valiant. 

8.  Recitaition — Edna  Houser. 

9.  Song  and  Chorus — Girls. 

10.  Recitation — Margaret  Liggett. 

11.  Duet— Roy  Goldie  and  Wilbert  Clemmett. 

12.  Speech — John  McDonald. 

13.  Song — Jean  Chatelain. 

14.  Piano  Solo — Leslie  Thomas. 

15.  Mouth  Organ  Solo — Horace  Valiant. 

16.  Recitation — Irene  Fox. 

The  distribution  of  the  presents  on  the  tree  followed. 


At  St.  Jude's. 

On  the  evening  of  February  12th,  twenty  pupils  of  the  Institution,  ac- 
companied by  the  Principal,  paid  a  visit  to  the  Anglican  Young  People's 
Association  of  St.  Jude's  Church  and  gave  a  concert  in  the  schoolroom,  Mr. 
Gardiner  presiding.    The  programme  was:  — 

1.  Chopin — Waltz,  Op.  64,  No.  2.    Piano  solo.    Charles  Duff. 

2.  Trotere — ''The  Deathless  Army."    Vocal  solo.    Thomas  Kennedy. 

3.  Deshayes — "King  of  the  Carnival";  Bohm — "La  Grace"  Waltz.     Piano  duet! 

Alice  Stickley  and  Victoria  Thomson. 

4.  Havergal — "The  Ministry  of  Song."     Recitation.     Grace  Kay. 

5.  Chopin — "Polonaise."  Op.  26,  No.  1.    Piano  solo.    Herbert  Treneisr. 

6.  Dr.  Drummond — "The  Habitant."     Recitation,     Joseph  Boudri:ault. 

7.  Delahaye — Minuet  "Columbine."    Piano  Solo.    Louise  Deschenes. 

8.  Tozer — "By  the  River."    Vocal  duet.     Grace  Kight  and  Letitia  Spicknell. 

9.  Engelmann — "Parade    Review,    Marche    Militaire."     Piano    duet.  Cameron 

Allison  and  Albert  Fall. 

10.  Braham — ''The  Death  of  Nelson."     Vocal  solo.    John  Nicolscn. 

11.  Mendelssohn — "Spinning  Song."  Piano  solo.  Mary  Macdonald. 
V2.  "Mr.  Sandscript's  Slide  Down  Hill."    Recitation.    Grace  Kight. 

13.  Chorus — Hunting  Song — Girls. 

14.  Bela — Lustspiel  Overture.    Piano  duet.    C.  Duff  and  H.  Treneer. 

At  the  conclusion  refreshments  were  served  to  the  guests  by  the  members 
of  the  Societj^  and  a  return  visit  was  promised. 

At  Grace  Church. 

On  Feb.  26th  a  similar  visit  was  made  to  the  Grace  Church  Society,  the 
programme  being  as  follows,  with  Mr.  Wickens  in  the  chair:  — 

1.  Chopin — Nocturne.    Piano  solo.     Gertrude  Coll. 

2.  "The.  Wrong  Woman."    Recitation.    Edna  Sage. 

3.  Stephen  Adams — "The  V-eteran."     Vocal  solo.    Jos.  Boudreault. 

4.  Engelmarun — "Marche  Militaire."    Piano  duet.    Cameron  Allison  and  Alhkut 

Fall. 

5.  Tennyson — "The  Revenge."    Recitation.    Charles  Lavender. 

6.  I)e  Koren — "Winter  Lullahy."     Vocal  solo.    Hester  Ponting. 

7.  Donizetti — "Lucrezia  Borgia."     Piano   duet.     Louise  Deschenks   and  Grack 

Kight. 

8.  "The  Relief  of  Lucknow."    Recitation.    Thomas  Kennedy. 

9.  Fairlamh — "April  Day."     Chorus.  Girls. 

10.  Nevin — "Venetian  Love  Song."  Op.  20,  No.    1;  Sinding^^MsiTche  Grotesque." 

Charles  Duff. 

11.  "The  Country  Cousins."     Dialogue.     Grace  Kight,  Hester  Ponting,  Louise 

Deschenes  and  Maud  Swetman. 

12.  Vanderwater— ''The  Prodigal."  Vocal  solo.    John  Nicolson. 

13   "Children's  Dream."    Vocal  duet.     Grace  Kight  and  Hester  Ponting. 

14.  Neidlinger~''ThRt  Little    Peach."     Quartette.     T.    Kennedy,   J.  Nicolson, 

J.  Boudreault  and  C.  Lavender. 

15.  Be7a— Lustspiel  Overture.  Piano  duet.  Charles  Duff  and  Herbert  Trenker. 
A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  performers  was  moved  by  Rev.  Dr.  Mackenzie, 

after  which  refreshments  were  served. 
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A  Gymnastic  Exhibition. 

Tlie  Brantford  Courier  of  March  19th  said  :  The  boys  at  the  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind  are  getting  their  muscle  up.  The  other  day  seven  of 
them,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Ramsay,  the  supervisor,  walked  from  the  Insti- 
tution to  the  second  bridge  in  Paris  and  back;  time,  3  hours,  10  minutes. 
The  distance  must  be  over  twelve  miles,  so  the  record  is  not  bad  for  begin- 
ners. On  Saturday  forenoon  between  30  and  40  of  the  public  school  boys, 
belonging  to  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  paid  a  visit  to  the 
0.  I.  B.,  and,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Frederick  I.  Grobb,  gave  an  ex- 
hibition in  the  gymnasium.  The  visitors  were  very  proficient  in  free  gym- 
nastics and  mat  work,  while  the  Institution  boys  did  better  at  apparatus 
work,  going  through  their  exercises  on  the  horse,  the  parallels,  the  hori- 
zontal bar  and  the  ladder.  This  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  visits  planned  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  the  members  of  each  class  what  the  others  can  do, 
with  the  moral  of  '^Go  thou  and  do  likewise"  in  view.  The  seniors  of  the 
Y.M.C.xl.  are  expected  at  the  Institution  soon.  The  blind  boys  gave  three 
hearty  cheers  for  their  visitors.  Mr.  Grobb  and  Mr.  Eamsay  have  both  good 
reason  to  be  proud  of  their  pupils. 

The  Institution  boys  paid  a  return  visit  to  the  Y.M.C.A.  on  March  22nd. 

Canada  CLrB  Debate. 

The  Brantford  Expositor  of  March  30th  said  :  The  members  of  the  Can- 
ada Club  had  a  very  pleasant  outing  last  evening,  when,  on  the  invitation 
of  Principal  Gardiner,  they  held  their  regular  debate  in  the  assembly  hall  of 
the  O.I.B.  About  twenty-five  members  of  the  club  turned  out  and  all  the 
teachers  and  pupils  of  the  Institution  were  present  to  listen  to  the  debate. 
The  subject  was :  '^Eesolved,  that  the  franchise  should  be  extended  to 
women."  The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  T.  Durkee,  who  introduced  the  speak- 
ers in  his  usual  happy  manner.  The  affirmative  was  upheld  by  Messrs. 
T.  McPhail,  H.  K.  Jordan,  J.  R.  Yarey  and  Mangles,  the  negative  being 
supported  by  Messrs.  G.  Pickles,  F.  Britton,  A.  Tomlinson  and  S.  P.  Da  vies. 
Some  strong  arguments  were  brought  forth  on  both  sides,  the  points  being 
well  defined  and  forcibly  driven  home.  The  judges,  Miss  Lee  and  Messrs. 
Ramsay  and  Boudreault,  awarded  the  decision  to  the  negative.  A  couple 
of  organ  selections  were  given  by  Mr.  H.  K.  Jordan,  and  Mr.  Gardiner 
then  thanked  the  Club  for  the  entertainment  on  behalf  of  himself  and  the 
pupils  of  the  Institution.  Refreshments  were  afterwards  served  for  the 
members  of  the  Club  and  a  very  enjoyable  evening  was  brought  to  a  close 
by  singing  ^'God  Save  the  King." 

Singers  from  the  City. 

The  newspapers  of  April  24th  reported  that  about  thirty  members  of  the 
Young  People's  Association  of  St.  Jude's  Church  visited  the  Institution  for 
the  Blind  last  evening,  to  entertain  the  pupils  with  a  concert.  Rev.  Mr. 
Wright,  rector  of  the  church,  presided,  and  he  kept  the  little  folks  on  the 
front  seats  up  to  concert  pitch  by  the  occasional  interpolation  of  an  appro- 
priate story.  The  programme  was  made  up  of  vocal  selections  exclusively, 
a  peculiarity  which  did  not  detract  from  its  acceptability.  Miss  May 
"Wright's  solo.  "When  the  Heart  is  Young,"  and  her  duet  with  Mr.  Adams, 
''Come  With  Me,"  were  suited  to  her  fine  voice,  and  Miss  Carrie  Williams 
won  every  heart  with  her  rendering  of  ''Dearie."    She  also  sang  "The  Three 
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Wishes."  Mr.  Scace  sang  ''The  Mighty  Deep"  and  ''The  Bandolero,"  Mr. 
Darby  "The  Holy  City,"  and  Mr.  Adams  ''If  I  Were  a  Knight."  Mr.  Hol- 
rod  sang  "The  Bedouin  Love  Song"  and  "Heroes  and  Gentleman,"  the  latter 
being  encored.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  visitors  was  moved  and  seconded  by 
two  pupils,  Thomas  Kennedy  and  Joseph  Boudreault,  and  was  presented 
by  the  Principal,  who  suggested  an  adjournment  to  the  Teachers'  Parlor, 
where  coffee  and  cake  were  served  and  a  social  half-hour  was  pleasantly 
spent.  Such  visits  by  the  people  of  the  city  are  highly  appreciated  by  all 
connected  with  the  Institution. 

Brant  Avenue  Church  Choir. 

On  May  18th  there  was  another  concert  in  the  Music  Hall,  which  was 
thus  reported  :  Forty  members  of  the  choir  of  Brant  Avenue  Church,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Henri  K.  Jordan,  contributed  to  the  entertainment  of 
the  pupils  of  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  last  evening,  and  never  were  sing- 
ers favored  with  a  more  appreciative  audience.  Among  the  soloists  were  Mr. 
E.  Overend  in  "0  Lord  Correct  Me,"  Miss  B.  Schmidlin  in  "The  Swallows," 
Miss  L.  Elliott  in  "The  Carnival,"  and  Mr.  E.  W.  Crooks  in  "Heroes  and 
Gentlemen"  and  "If  All  the  Young  Maidens,"  all  encored,  and  the  choir 
rendered  "Holy  Art  Thou,"  "Xight"  and  "Hear,  0  Lord,  When  I  Cry," 
with  piano  accompaniment,  and  "A  Slumber  Song"  and  ''Hark,  Hark,  My 
Soul,"  unaccompanied.  The  men  of  the  choir  sang  "My  Love  is  Like  a 
Eed,  Red  Eose,"  and  Miss  Leone  Park  recited  very  acceptably.  A  social 
half-hour  was  spent  by  the  visitors  after  the  concert  in  the  Teachers'  Parlor. 

June  Closing  Concert. 

The  closing  concert  was  held  on  June  18th.  It  was  reported  as  fol- 
lows :  Standing  room  was  at  a  premium  in  the  Music  Hall  of  the  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind  last  night,  the  attraction  being  the  closing  concert  in 
connection  with  the  end  of  the  session.  Soon  after  seven  o'clock  the  people 
began  to  assemble,  and  when  the  doors  were  opened  at  eight  there  were 
more  waiting  than  could  possibly  be  accommodated.  In  spite  of  the  dis- 
comfort, the  hall  remained  crowded  to  the  end,  and  all  seemed  to  be  pleased 
with  the  entertainment  provided. 

Principal  Gardiner,  in  welcoming  the  audience,  apologized  for  the  ab- 
sence of  Mr.  Colquhoun,  Deputy  Minister  of  Education,  and  of  Mayor 
Waterous,  who  had  been  invited.  He  briefly  outlined  the  work  of  the  ses- 
sion, during  which  the  total  registration  of  pupils  was  123.  At  the  opening 
in  September,  107  entered,  and  16  more  came  in  during  the  session.  For 
various  causes  12  left  before  the  end  of  the  session,  leaving  111  in  attend- 
ance. The  main  endeavors  of  the  teachers  were  directed  to  giving  all  the 
pupils  a  good  English  education.  But  something  was  done  in  the  way  of 
accomplishments  and  in  the  industrial  line.  There  were  62  pupils  in  music, 
19  in  piano  tuning,  6  in  domestic  science,  20  in  sewing,  41  in  knitting  and 
crocheting,  21  in  cane  chair  seating,  5  in  hammock  netting,  51  in  bead 
work  and  17  in  Latin.  Mr.  Gardiner  said  he  liked  to  have  the  people  of 
Brantford  take  a  sort  of  proprietary  interest  in  the  Institution,  but  it  was 
common  to  expect  too  much  from  the  blind.  Wonders  were  accomplished, 
but  there  were  limitations.  Let  the  men  before  him  think  how  hard  they 
had  to  work  to  support  their  families,  and  pay  their  debts,  and  how  little 
they  had  left  at  the  end  of  the  year;  then  let  them  empty  their  pockets  and 
shut  their  eyes  and  see  how  much  they  could  earn,  even  with  the  advantages 
of  knowledge,  experience  and  acquired  skill.    That  was  the  way  to  look  at 
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the  case  of  the  blind,  and  from  that  point  of  view  he  felt  well  pleased  with 
accomplished  results  and  with  prospects  for  the  future.  He  was  ^lad  to  say 
that  the  health  of  the  pupils  had  been  good  and  their  condu(;t  exemplary. 
The  conduct  of  the  programme  w^as  handed  over  to  Mr.  Humphries. 

The  programme,  which  was  carried  out  without  loss  of  time,  and  with 
the  greatest  credit  to  all  the  performers,  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most 
enjoyable  ever  presented  at  an  Institution  concert.  Former  standards  were 
well  upheld,  and  in  some  particulars  considerably  exceeded;  and,  although 
comparisons  are  not  always  in  order,  it  was  a  matter  of  general  remark  among 
those  who  observe  the  progress  of  the  pupils  from  year  to  year,  that  the 
graduates  in  piano,  Miss  Pouting  and  Miss  Macdonald,  reached  the  highest 
point  of  excellence  yet  attained.  The  fact  that  this  session  two  young  ladies 
obtained  the  degree  of  Associate  of  the  Toronto  College  of  Music  (A.T.C.M.) 
marks  the  breaking  of  all  records  in  the  musical  history  of  the  0.  I.  B., 
and  must  be  a  matter  of  sincere  gratification  to  the  Musical  Director,  Mr. 
Humphries,  and  his  able  assistants  in  that  department.  In  addition  to  the 
graduates,  21  certificates  of  the  Toronto  College  of  Music  were  obtained  by 
other  pupils. 

The  programme  was  as  follows  :  — 
Organ—"  Triumphal  March  "... 


Faulkes . 


LoTiisE  Deschkjnks. 

Part  Song—"  Water  LiUes"  

Choral  Class. 

Kecitation— "  The  Little  Word  that  was  Lost "  

John  Macdojnalu. 

Two  Pianos—"  Valse  in  A  Flat  "  

Thomas  Kennedy  and  Cameron  Allison 
PIerbert  Treneer  and  Albert  Fall. 

Song— "  The  Leprechaun  " 


 Cowen . 

Wide  Awake. 
. .  Moskowsh , 


Nine  Kindergarten  Children 


Pecitation- 


The  Cry  of  the  Children"  

Isabel  Elliott. 


.  May  Gillington . 
E.  B.  Browning. 
. .  Walthew  (  Words  hy  liigoldsby) . 


Mr 


Part  Song— "  There  Sits  a  Bird  on  Yonder  Tree  "  

Choral  Class. 

Piano — "Concerto  in  G  Minor,"  with  Orchestral  Accompaniment  Mendelssohn. 

Mary  Macdonald. 

Recitation—"  The  Baby  Actor  "  St.  Nicholas. 

Edna  Sage.' 

Seven  Part  Anthem— "  A  Solemn  Prayer,"  from  "The  Holy  Innocents"  Herbert  Brewer. 

Choral  Class. 


Two  Pianos- 


' '  Humoresque     

EsTA  AVolsey  and  Margaret  Liggett. 
George  Skinkle  and  Charles  Lavender. 

The  Homesick  Boy  " 


Watson 


Recitation — ' 
Part  Song— "The  Boy  and  the  Bee" 
Piano— "Grande  Polonaise  Brillante, 
Recitation — "  Domestic  Economy  ". . 


Harry  Whitk. 


Anonymous . 
. .  Caldicott . 


Choral  Class. 

with  Orchestral  Accompaniment 
Hester  Ponting. 


, .  . .  Chopin . 
inonymoiis . 


Part  Song — ' 
Concerted — ' 


Emma  Rooke. 

Soldiers'  Song,"  from  Shakspeare's  "Othello"  

Choral  Class. 

'  Overture  to  '  Stradella'  "  

Pianos — Alice  Stickley  and  Vici'ORIa  Thomson. 
Grace  Kay  and  Gertrude  Coll. 
Grace  Kight  and  Eva  Bullock. 
Organ— Charles  Duff. 

Presentation  of  Diplomas  and  Certificates. 
God  Save  the  King. 


Floioir 
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Althougli  of  such  leng-th,  this  list  ol  interesting'  selections  was  car- 
ried tkrougli  in  an  admirably  sustained  manner,  which  left  small  room  for 
distinctions.  The  recitations  were  marked  by  that  clearness  of  enuncia- 
tion and  flexibility  of  voice  which  always  characterize  the  0.  I.  B.  pupil ^ 
and  little  Master  Harry  White  made  such  an  impression  with  his  "Home- 
sick Boy"  that  he  had  to  be  brought  forward  in  reply  to  an  enthusiast:. 
recall. 

The  Choral  Class  well  upheld  its  repuiation  for  finished  work,  and 
sang  five  numbers  with  splendid  attention  to  expression,  clearness  and  sharp- 
ness of  attack:  the  male  section  seemed  to  be  more  than  usually  strong 
and  covered  themselves  with  honors  in  the  "Soldiers*  Song"  from  Othello. 

In  the  piano  concertos  the  soloists  weit*  accompanied  by  the  Darwen 
Orchestra  and  the  pipe  organ.  Mr.  Humphries  conducting  in  the  absence 
of  Dr.  Torrington.  who  usually  performs  that  duty.  Miss  Mary  Macdonald 
gave  a  splendid  rendering  of  the  Presto  movement  of  Mendelssohn's  G 
Minor  Concerto,  and  Miss  Hester  Pouting  accomplished  a  veritable  "tour 
de  force"  in  her  playing  of  the  long  and  extremely  difiicult  ''Grand  Polon- 
aise,'^ by  Chopin,  without  break  or  flaw  of  any  kind  and  with  charming 
attention  to  the  requirements  of  expression. 

At  the  close  of  the  programme  the  diplomas  and  certificates  were  pre- 
sented. Eev.  Mr.  Harvey  and  Mr.  Passmore  handed  the  diplomas  to  the 
graduates  and  congratulated  them  in  neat  speeches.  The  successful  pupil? 
^ere  :  — 

A.T.C.M. — Hester  Ponting.  Mary  Macaonald. 
Third  Tear  Piano — Mary  Macdonald  ihonors;. 

Second  Tear  Piano — Alice  Stickley  (first-class  honors),  Thomas  Ken- 
nedy / honors >.  Grace  Kay,  Gertrude  Coll. 

First  Tear  Piano — Eleanor  TTooldridge,  Edward  Simpson.  Horace  Val- 
iant. Beatrice  McCannan  (first-class  honors),  Margaret  Liggett.  Charles 
Lavender.  Enie  Ferguson  (honors). 

Second  Tear  Theory — Mary  Macdonala,  irrace  Kight.  Grace  Kay  tirs:- 
clas«  honors*.  Herbert  Treneer  (honors). 

First  Tear  Theory — Anna  Victoria  iliomson.  Alice  Stickley  ♦first-clas^ 
honors*.  Thomas  Kennedy,  Gertrude  Coll  (honors Eva  Bullock  (pass^. 

ATHLETICS. 

The  past  year  has  witnessed  a  great  improvement  in  the  physique  of  the 
male  pupils,  due  to  a  great  extent  to  the  interest  aroused  in  gymnasium  work 
and  outdoor  sports  by  the  enthusiasm  and  labor  of  Supervisor  Eamsay.  r)n 
October  2Ist  (Trafalgar  Day?  the  programme  of  sports  included  the  follow- 
ing:— 

Junior  Events. 

25-yard  race,  under  10  years — William  G.  Thompson,  Xeil  McKinno:  . 
Wilbert  Clemmett. 

50  yards  run — Xorman  McDonald.  David  Graham.  Jean  Chatelain. 

Long  jump — Floyd  Sager.  Orville  Frayne,  Charles  McBride. 

Kicking  the  football — Flovd  Safirer.  Charles  McBride,  Xorman  McDon- 
ald. 

Throwing  baseball — Floyd  Sager,  Gorman  McDonald.  Charles  McBri  'e 
Three-legged  race — X.  McDonald  and  0.  Frayne.  W.  Clemmett  and  TV. 
Thompson,  F.  Sager  and  C.  McBride. 
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Wheelbarrow  race — U.  Frayne  and  X.  McDonald,  J.  Chatelain  and  F. 
Sager,  W.  Thompson  and  W.  Clemmett. 

Standing  high  jump — C.  McBride,  D.  Graham.  X.  McDonald. 

Senior  Events. 

Standing  high  jump — George  Stokes,  Thomas  Kennedy,  Cameron  Alli- 
son. 

Pole  vault — George  Stokes,,  Albert  Fall,  Horace  Valiant. 
100  yards  dash — T.  Kennedy.  A.  Fall,  Joseph  Boudreault. 
220  yards  run — T.  Kennedy.  A.  Fall. 

Putting  the  shot — John  Hughes,  T.  Kennedy,  J.  Boudreault. 
Standing  long  jump — T.  Kennedy,  G.  Stokes,  A.  Fall. 
Standing  hop,  step,  and  jump — T.  Kennedy,  G.  Stokes,  J.  Hughes. 
Kicking  football — G.  Stokes,  A.  Fall.  J.  Hughes. 

Half-mile  walk  (partners) — Hughes  and  Kennedy,  Xicolson  and  Bou- 
dreault. 

Throwing  baseball — T.  Kennedy.  A.  Fall,  J.  Boudreault. 
Wheelbarrow  race — Kennedy  and  Hughes.  Fall  and  Skinkle. 
Three-legged  race— Fall  and  Skinkle,  Kennedy  and  Hughes. 

On  February  ITth  there  was  a  gymnasium  contest  with  the  " 'horse," 
the  ••Whites"  (X.  McDonald,  0.  Frayne,  W.  Thompson,  A.  Lott  and  C. 
McBride)  defeating  the  ••Eeds*'  (0.  Mealing,  J.  Chatelain,  D.  Graham. 
G.  Graham,  and  W.  Ciewi  by  450  points  to  439  in  these  events: 

Kneel  and  jump. 

Kneel,  stand  and  jump. 

Kneel,  stand  and  double  straddle  jump. 

Koll  over  back  and  squat. 

Eoll  over  and  stand.  ^ 

Scissors. 

Shears. 

Straddle. 

Centre  straddle. 

Open  event. 

On  March  3rd  there  was  a  gymnasium  contest  in  which  seniors  as  well 
as  juniors  took  part,  a  careful  record  being  kept  of  points  earned. 

June  9th  was  the  great  field  day,  but  the  programme  was  so  extensive 
that  part  of  it  had  to  be  postponed  until  the  succeeding  Saturday.  The  local 
papers  contained  the  following  report  of  these  games:  — 

Blixd  Boys*  SroRxs. 

The  pupils  of  the  Ontario  Institution  for  the  Blind  turned  out  in  full 
force  on  Saturday  afternoon  to  witness  or  participate  in  a  programme  of 
games  and  races  for  which  some  of  them  had  been  training  for  a  considerable 
time. 

The  events  really  began  on  Friday  night,  when  John  Hughes  (^totally 
blind)  won  the  three-mile  road  race  in  21  minutes,  being  accompanied  by 
Mr.  George  Eamsay,  the  supervisor  of  the  boys,  while  the  leading  team  in 
the  junior  one-mile  race  was  composed  of  Orville  Frayne  ^ totally  blind*  and 
Jean  Chatelain,  who  has  some  sight.    They  ran  hand  in  hand. 

The  Saturday  contests  included  a  standing  long  jump,  juniors — Xorman 
McDonald.  6  feet  U  inches:  Geo.  Stokes,  seniors,  8  feet  6  inches. 

Standing  long  jump  with  pole,  seniors — Cameron  Allison,  12  feet  i  inch. 
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High  jump,  juniors — 0.  Frayne,  3  feet  1  inch.  ^ 

Throwing  four-pound  discus — Thos.  Kennedy,  82  feet  10  inches. 

Eace  for  220  yards — T.  Kennedy,  30  seconds. 

Dash  for  50  yards — 0.  Frayne,  time  8  seconds. 

The  running  track  was  smooth,  but  not  straight,  nor  was  it  wide  enough. 
Some  of  the  racers  had  to  start  in  the  long  grass,  which  occasioned  some 
fumbles.  The  blind  racers  had  to  follow  the  sound  of  a  string  of  bells  which 
were  carried  by  Mr.  Ramsay,  who  ran  ahead  of  them,  and  it  was  wonderful 
how  they  all  managed  to  locate  the  sound.  In  the  animal  races,  wheelbar- 
row, and  three-legged  races,  which  were  run  on  the  cricket  ground,  the  col- 
lisions were  frequent,  but  no  one  was  hurt.  Mr.  Eoney  and  Mr.  F.  Grobb 
acted  as  timers  and  judges.  The  events  for  which  there  was  no  time  on  Sat- 
urday were  the  half-mile  walk,  high  jumping,  pole  vaulting,  football  punts, 
baseball  throwing,  quoiting  match,  and  tug  of  war.  These  were  postponed 
till  next  Saturday.  The  leading  contestants  for  the  senior  championship  are 
Thomas  Kennedy  of  Guelph,  and  Harold  Elnor  of  Toronto;  for  the  junior, 
Norman  McDonald  of  Wingham,  David  Graham  of  Birnam,  and  Orville 
Frayne  of  Forest. 

One  of  the  contestants  had  a  special  paragraph  for  himself,  under  the 
heading,  "Blind  Boy's  Feat"  :  - 

"At  the  O.I.B.  sports  held  recently,  a  blind  boy  named  George  Stokes 
made  a  most  remarkable  stand  jump.  Despite  the  fact  that  he  is  totally 
unable  to  see,  he  cleared  8  feet  8  inches,  without  the  use  of  hand  weights  or 
other  assistance.    George  is  a  boy  of  17  years,  and  pretty  sturdily  built." 

Should  this  record  of  the  work  of  Institution  boys  in  the  athletic  field 
seem  incredible,  the  following  article  by  Percy  Trencliard  in  "Physical  Cul- 
ture" for  May,  1906,  will  help  to  explain  how  these  things  are  done:  — 

"How  impossible — that  boys  hopelessly  blind  can  compete  in  field 
sports.  This  will  be  the  first  exclamation  of  those  who  read  that  there  has 
actually  been  planned  a  great  athletic  meet  of  the  blind  athletes  of  the  coun- 
try. Should  a  doubt  be  expressed  in  the  presence  of  the  blind  themselves,  it 
is  probable  that  some  indignation  would  be  expressed  at  the  mere  suggestion 
of  anything  wonderful  in  sightless  persons  running,  jumping,  or  throwing 
the  w^eights  like  their  more  fortunate  fellows  who  can  see.  Not  only  can  the 
blind  perform  almost  all  the  feats  of  the  modern  athletes,  but  they  have  a 
strong  objection  to  having  such  an  almost  incredible  ability  characterized  as 
'wonderful.' 

"At  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  at  Overbrook,  near  Philadelphia,  the 
boys  are  straining  every  nerve  to  get  in  condition  for  the  proposed  series  of 
national  contests  among  sightless  athletes,  the  first  meet  of  its  kind  in  the 
history  of  sport.  The'  closer  one  views  the  seemingly  impossible  tasks  that 
the  blind  boys  have  set  themselves,  the  easier  it  is  to  understand  how  they  are 
able  to  run  like  the  wind,  jump  long  distances,  play  football,  and  do  almost 
anything  in  the  athletic  line  that  is  apparently  impossible  without  sight. 

"The  boy  w^ho  was  practising  at  putting  the  shot  when  the  writer  visited 
the  institution  was  using  a  shot  with  a  rope  attached  to  it.  When  he  had 
balanced  himself  and  thrown  the  shot  it  would  be  impossible  for  anyone  who 
did  not  know  the  fact  to  tell  that  the  boy  was  blind.  The  confidence,  the 
poise,  and  the  cast  were  all  as  natural  as  though  done  by  a  boy  with  perfect 
sight.  Only  when  the  boy  began  to  haul  in  the  line  could  it  be  seen  that  he 
was  afflicted  with  blindness.    As  he  hauled  in  he  measured  the  length  of  his 
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'put'  by  the  line,  and  as  lie  poised  himself  for  a  second  attempt,  it  was  evi- 
dently with  the  determination  of  causing  a  greater  length  of  line  to  trail 
after  the  weight.  Very  simple,  after  all,  for  a  boy  to  be  a  shot-putter,  al- 
though unable  to  tell  where  the  shot  falls  by  eyesight. 

^'So  with  the  sprinters.  Two  boys  at  a  little  distance  from  the  shot- 
putter  were  practicing  the  sprint.  Beside  each  boy  was  a  taut  wire  and  on 
the  wire  was  a  spool.  Each  boy  grasped  his  spool  and  as  the  word  was  given 
to  start,  ran  with  the  speed  of  a  deer  and  with  every  bit  as  much  confidence, 
the  spool  jingling  along  the  taut  wire  and  holding  the  boy  to  his  course. . 
As  long  as  he  held  to  the  spool  he  knew  that  he  had  a  clear  field. 

''The  long  jump,  standing,  presents  little  difficulty.  The  boy  is  placed 
at  the  mark  and  jumps  as  far  as  he  can.  His  jump  is  measured,  marked,  and 
it  is  the  turn  of  the  next  contestant.  The  high  jump,  standing,  is  more  dif- 
ficult, but  with  the  wonderful  sense  of  distance  that  the  blind  possess  by 
touch,  it  is  only  necessary  for  one  of  the  sightless  athletes  to  be  placed  oppo- 
site the  marks  and  allowed  to  feel  the  height  of  the  bar  and  he  is  ready  for 
the  signal.  It  is  asserted  upon  the  authority  of  Edward  E.  Allen,  well 
known  as  an  instructor  of  the  blind,  that  when  a  blind  boy  runs  at  full  speed 
he  is  doing  the  most  daring  feat  of  which  a  blind  person  is  capable.  At  this 
institution  and  at  many  others  throughout  the  country  where  boys  are  train- 
ing for  the  contemplated  athletic  meet  of  the  blind,  many  sightless  athletes 
can  be  seen  daily  in  fine  weather  and  in  the  indoor  gymnasiums  during  dull 
days,  practising  both  the  run  and  jump  with  all  the  confidence  and  abandon 
of  persons  with  perfect  sight. 

'*As  for  doing  stunts  on  the  trapeze,  the  flying  rings  or  the  vaulting  horse, 
any  blind  athlete  would  think  the  person  joking  who  professed  to  think  there 
was  anything  out  of  the  ordinary  in  these.  If  you  suggest  to  one  of  the 
instructors  that  it  is  still  more  wonderful  how  the  boys  find  the  apparatus 
without  being  led  up  to  it,  the  instructor  w^ill  probably  agree  that  this  is 
one  of  the  really  remarkable  things  about  them.  A  person  born  blind  has 
no  sense  of  distance  as  revealed  by  sight.  He  merely  goes  by  the  count  of 
footsteps.  Let  him  once  locate  the  flying  rings  or  the  trapeze  in  the  gym- 
nasium and  he  will  thereafter  go  from  one  point  to  another  so  many  steps, 
from  that  point  to  another  so  many  more,  and  so  in  time  will  reach  his 
objective  without  seeming  to  do  anything  but  walk  direct  to  it,  as  though 
really  able  to  see  where  it  stands  on  the  floor  or  is  suspended  from  the  ceiling. 

"Another  apparent  joke  is  to  say  that  blind  boys  play  football,  and  yet 
they  actually  do,  and  a  game  of  football  will  probably  be  a  feature  of  the  i 
coming  meet.  The  ball  is  located  by  sound.  As  played  by  blind  boys,  the 
game  is  more  of  a  kicking  game  than  the  ordinary  college  game.  The  play- 
ers strain  every  nerve  to  hear  the  sound  of  the  ball  striking  the  ground.  The 
boy  who  hears  it  first  runs  in  the  direction  of  the  sound,  grabs  the  ball  and 
kicks  it  towards  the  opposing  side's  territory.  There  is  no  tackling.  When 
the  ball  is  kicked  behind  the  opposing  players'  goal  line,  the  side  kicking  it 
wins." 

MASSAGE. 

In  last  year's  Report  I  gave  an  account  of  what  had  been  attempted  and 
accomplished  in  Europe  and  America  in  teaching  the  blind  how  to  adminis- 
ter massage.  Mr.  Robert  John  Park,  who  was  a  pupil  in  this  Institution 
from  1897  to  1901,  has  since  taken  a  course  at  the  Toronto  Orthopedic  Hos- 
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pital,  and  for  the  encouragement  of  others  the  following  testimonial  to  his 
efficiency  is  reprinted  :  — 

249  Park  street,  Peterborough, 
4th  July,  1906. 

Permit  me  to  call  your  attention  to  a  matter  which  may  interest  you 
and  which  may  be  of  much  significance  to  an  unfortunate  class  of  the  com- 
munity. It  is  known  by  those  who  have  directed  their  thought  to  the  matter 
that  blind  persons,  though  in  every  way  the  equals  of  their  sighted  fellows, 
are,  by  reason  of  their  blindness,  placed  at  a  great  disadvantage  in  earning 
their  living,  and  in  their  efforts  to  serve  their  fellow^  men.  Mr.  Eobert  J. 
Park,  a  young  man  totally  blind,  has  recently  taken  a  full  course  of  training 
in  order  to  qualify  himself  to  give  massage,  and  in  this  move  he  is  the 
pioneer  in  Canada.  His  teachers  at  the  Toronto  Orthopedic  Hospital  state 
that  his  course  has  been  a  highly  creditable  one.  His  success  in  this  work 
will  mean  much  for  the  blind  of  Canada,  thus  opening  up  a  new  occupation 
for  a  class  of  persons  greatly  handicapped.  On  behalf  of  Mr.  Park,  and  in 
the  interests  of  a  deserving  class,  I  ask  your  favorable  consideration  of  this 
matter  in  securing  for  him  employment  in  his  chosen  work. 

Having  known  Mr.  Park  intimately  for  many  years,  I  am  very  glad  to 
bear  testimony  to  the  excellence  of  his  moral  character.  His  life  is  above 
reproach. 

Messages  sent  to  the  Torotito  Orthopedic  Hospital  will  reach  him. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Arthue  W.  Beall. 

EMPLOYMENT  FOE  THE  BLIND. 

In  previous  Reports  I  have  endeavored  to  interest  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature, editors  of  newspapers  and  other  readers  in  the  difficult  problem  of 
enabling  the  blind  to  earn  their  living  by  their  own  labor.  Those  who  have 
not  looked  deeply  into  the  subject  are  apt  to  underestimate  the  difficulty. 
They  have  read  of  Helen  Keller,  or  have  perhaps  met  a  blind  man  who  w^as 
successful  in  some  business  or  profession,  and  have  drawn  the  natural  infer- 
ence that  what  w^as  possible  for  one  blind  person  could  not  be  impossible  for 
another.  Yet  the  fact  remains  that  blindness  is  a  serious  handicap,  and  the 
problem  of  self-support  has  been  made  more  difficult  by  the  adaptation  of 
machinery  to  the  production  of  many  commodities  formerly  made  by  hand. 
Even  in  the  few  handicrafts  still  available,  the  competition  of  sighted  labor 
reduces  the  wages  of  blind  labor  to  a  minimum  upon  which  it  would  be  hard 
to  keep  body  and  soul  together.  This  is  recognized  in  Great  Britain  and 
other  countries,  where  the  chief  endeavor  of  philanthropists  is  to  collect 
money  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  earnings  of  the  blind  and  the  cost  of 
their  subsistence,  and  to  distribute  it  without  pauperizing  the  recipients. 

In  various  parts  of  the  United  States  ladies'  committees  have  been 
formed  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  blind.  I  received  a  letter  of 
inquiry  from  the  State  of  AYashington,  enclosing  a  newspaper  clipping  which 
stated  that,  ''in  accordance  with  a  resolution  adopted  at  a  meeting  of  the 
State  Confederation  of  Women's  Clubs,  held  at  Walla  Walla,  a  committee 
had  been  appointed  to  investigate  the  condition  of  the  blind  in  the  State  and 
report  upon  steps  that  might  be  taken  to  better  their  condition.  How  the 
condition  of  the  blind  may  be  improved  and  their  burdens  lightened  is  the 
problem  to  be  considered  \^  the  committee.    They  will  endeavor  to  arouse 
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public  interest  in  the  question  to  such  an  extent  that  something  definite  will 
be  accomplished."    I  sent  this  answer  to  the  chairman's  letter: 

'^Brantford,  25th  Jan.,  1906.  Mrs.  J.  B.  Blalock,  Apartment  A,  Metro- 
pole,  Spokane,  Wash.,  U.S.:  Dear  Madam, — The  making  of  willow  baskets 
was  for  some  years  a  favorite  industry  here,  but  of  late  the  profits  have  been 
so  small,  on  account  of  the  competition  of  factory  products,  that  we  are  doing 
practically  nothing  in  that  line.  The  general  report  from  ex-pupils  is  that 
it  takes  more  time  to  sell  the  baskets  than  to  make  them,  and  as  the  blind 
man's  work  is  generally  defective,  the  trade  will  not  provide  a  living.  Of 
course,  a  man  who  has  a  home,  either  with  his  parents,  or  in  a  charitable 
institution,  can  earn  his  clothing  and  pocket  money  at  basket-making,  or 
hammock-making,  or  broom-making,  especially  if  he  has  someone  to  look 
after  the  sales,  but  few  men  fully  support  themselves  by  handicraft.  Some 
are  doing  well  as  piano  tuners  in  factories — they  do  not  generally  succeed  at 
custom  wdrk,  on  account  of  their  inability  to  make  repairs — but  the  best 
results  are  achieved  by  men  who  canvass  or  peddle.  A  man  who  loses  his 
sight  after  he  becomes  adult  is  rarely  able  to  become  proficient  as  a  tuner. 
The  problem  you  are  so  nobly  endeavoring  to  solve  has  puzzled  educators  of 
the  blind  for  generations,  and  I  fear  that  the  solution  is  becoming  more  and 
more  difiicult,  as  competition  among  the  seeing  becomes  keener  and  factory 
work  is  more  specialized.  Leading  educators,  like  Mr.  Wait,  of  New^  York, 
and  Mr.  Anagnos,  of  Boston,  recommend  the  discontinuance  of  teaching 
handicrafts,  and  the  substitution  of  higher  education,  as  for  the  professions, 
but  with  many  children  that  is  simply  impracticable,  and  in  the  case  of  a 
laboring  man  who  loses  his  sight  by  accident  or  disease  it  sounds  like  a  mock- 
ery. I.  send  you  a  couple  of  reports  of  this  Institution — the  latest  is  in  type, 
but  not  yet  distributed — and  will  be  glad  to  receive  the  results  of  your  in- 
vestigations. I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  give  you  more  information  or  more 
comfort,  but  if  I  knew  just  what  you  want  to  know,  I  would  feel  that  my 
value  had  increased  many  fold." 

Noticing  that  a  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Association  for  Promot- 
ing the  Interests  of  the  Blind  was  to  be  held  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel, 
I  wrote  to  Miss  Winifred  Holt,  the  Secretary,  who  sent  me  a  kind  letter 
enclosing  newspaper  reports  of  the  meeting,  from  which  I  gathered  that 
Mark  Twain  had  made  an  amusing  speech,  and  was  followed  by  Mr.  Joseph 
H.  Choate,  while  letters  were  read  from  Grover  Cleveland  and  Helen  Keller, 
The  latter  wrote  :  — 

''To  know  what  the  blind  man  needs,  you  who  can  see  must  imagine 
what  it  would  be  not  to  see,  and  you  can  imagine  it  more  vividly  if  you  re- 
member that  before  your  journey's  end  you  may  have  to  go  the  dark  way 
yourself.  Try  to  realize  what  blindness  means  to  those  whose  joyous  activity 
is  stricken  to  inaction.  It  is  to  live  long,  long  days,  and  life  is  made  up  of 
days.  It  is  to  live  immured,  bafiled,  impotent,  all  God's  world  shut  out.  It 
is  to  sit  helpless,  defrauded,  while  your  spirit  strains  and  tugs  at  its  fetters, 
and  your  shoulders  ache  for  the  burden  they  are  denied,  the  rightful  burden 
of  labor.  The  seeing  man  goes  about  his  business  confident  and  self-depend- 
ent. He  does  his  share  of  the  work  of  the  world  in  mine,  in  quarry,  in  fac- 
tory, in  counting  room,  asking  of  others  no  boon  save  the  opportunity  to  do 
a  man's  part  and  to  receive  the  laborer's  guerdon.  In  an  instant,  accident 
blinds  him.  The  day  is  blotted  out.  Night  envelopes  all  the  visible  world. 
The  feet  which  once  bore  him  to  his  task  with  firm  and  confident  stride 
stumble  and  halt  and  fear  the  forward  step.  He  is  forced  to  a  new  habit  of 
idleness,  which,  like  a  canker,  consumes  the  mind  and  destroys  its  beautiful 
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faculties.  Memory  confronts  him  with  his  lighted  past.  Amid  the  tangible 
ruins  of  his  life  as  it  promised  to  be  he  gropes  his^  pitiful  way.  You  have 
met  him  on  your  busy  thoroughfares  with  faltering  feet  and  outstretched 
hands,  patiently  'dredging'  the  universal  dark,  holding  out  for  sale  his  petty 
wares,  or  his  cap  for  your  pennies,  and  this  was  a  man  with  ambitions  and 
capabilities.  It  is  because  we  know  these  ambitions  and  capabilities  can  be 
fulfilled  that  we  are  working  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  adult  blind. 
You  cannot  bring  back  the  light  to  the  vacant  eyes ;  but  you  can  give  a  help- 
ing hand  to  the  sightless  along  their  dark  pilgrimage.  You  can  teach  them 
new  skill.  For  work  they  once  did  with  the  aid  of  their  eyes  you  can  substi- 
tute work  that  they  can  do  with  their  hands.  They  ask  only  opportunity, 
and  opportunity  is  a  torch  in  darkness.  They  crave  no  charity,  no  pension, 
but  the  satisfaction  that  comes  from  lucrative  toil,  and  this  satisfiaction  is 
the  right  of  every  human  being.  At  your  meeting  New  York  will  speak  its 
word  for  the  blind,  and  when  New  York  speaks  the  world  listens." 

At  the  time  of  this  meeting  the  Association  had  been  in  existence  five 
months,  and  it  proposed  to  establish  workshops  for  blind  men  and  blind 
women ;  also  classes  for  reading,  writing,  and  trades  for  the  adult  blind, 
and  visitors  and  home  teachers  for  the  adult  blind.  The  officers  asked  for 
115,000  to  begin  with. 

By  sending  Reports  and  marked  papers  to  Ontario  newspapers,  I  have 
managed  to  provoke  some  discussion  of  the  employment  problem,  one  writer 
suggesting  that  the  Ontario  Government  should  appoint  a  commission  to 
make  a  thorough  and  impartial  inquiry  into  the  needs  of  the  blind  of  On- 
tario. Such  inquiries  have  been  made  in  other  countries,  notably  by  the 
Koyal  Commission  on  the  Condition  of  the  Blind,  whose  Report  was  pre- 
sented to  both  Houses  of  the  British  Parliament  in  1889.  From  that  Report 
T  have  extracted  a  mass  of  evidence,  relating  to  matters  of  common  interest 
to  all  countries  in  which  there  is  necessity  for  provision  for  the  blind.  It 
will  well  repay  perusal  by  all  who  have  not  yet  been  impressed  with  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  employment  problem,  as  well  as  by  those  who  take  an  interest 
in  the  literary  and  musical  education  of  the  blind. 

EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE  BRITISH  ROYAL  COMMISSION. 

George  Martin  Tait — The  late  Lord  Shaftesbury  often  spoke  of  how  in 
his  early  days  the  blind  used  to  be  shut  up  in  cellars  and  places  like  that 
when  it  was  thought  that  nothing  could  be  done  for  them ;  that  is  now  very 
much  altered. 

A  considerable  number  of  blind  are  to  be  found  in  the  streets  of  London, 
begging.  They  fall  back.  Perhaps  they  started  fairly  well  with  some  indus- 
trial work,  or  as  musicians,  but  there  is  a  very  strong  inducement  to  make  a 
profit  out  of  what  they  consider  a  piece  of  personal  property,  namely,  the 
sympathy  of  the  sighted  for  the  blind  man.  It  is  a  stock  in  trade  to  them, 
and  very  many  are  induced  to  make  use  of  it. 

They  are  the  very  poorest  of  the  poor;  blindness  is  very  largely  caused 
by  vice  and  evil  surroundings.  Once  you  get  the  houses  of  the  people  im- 
proved, their  condition  improved,  their  education  improved,  and  their  sur- 
roundings improved,  you  will  find  that  blindness  will  depart  from  our  midst 
to  a  very  great  extent. 

Rev.  J.  P.  Faunthorpe — Music  is  generally  thought  to  be  that  for  which 
the  blind  has  a  more  especial  faculty,  as  it  goes  by  touch.  But  to  train  blind 
boys  or  girls  with  a  view  to  their  getting  their  bread  partly,  or  if  you  like 
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wholly,  by  teaching  music,  or  by  becoming  professors  of  music,  or  even 
organists,  is  in  its  way  a  very  great  mistake,  because  you  necessarily  are 
keeping  out  more  competent  persons.  I  think  all  blind  people  should  be 
taught  music,  as  a  civilizing  element,  but  as  a  way  of  getting  their  bread, 
never. 

Miss  Lovell — A  great  many  of  the  elder  girls  are  physically  strong. 
They  like  to  do  housework,  and  they  do  it  very  fairly  and  enjoy  it.  They 
begin  by  sweeping  and  scrubbing,  washing  all  their  own  tea  things  and 
breakfast  things,  and  so  on,  laying  tables  and  clearing  away,  making  beds 
cleaning  boots,  and  cleaning  plate.  At  first  they  require  much  superintend- 
ence and  assistance  from  sighted  persons.  We  keep  no  nurse  for  the  little 
ones.    The  elder  girls  do  everything  for  them. 

We  have  a  great  many  brought  to  us  at  the  age  of  eight  who  cannot  hold 
a  spoon  and  they  would  not  know  the  top  of  a  pinafore  from  the  bottom  of 
it.  Some  of  them  never  come  to  anything,  and  it  is  just  because  they  have 
been  brought  up  as  babies,  nursed  and  fed  and  carried  down  stairs,  and  their 
clothes  put  on,  and  never  told  which  was  one  thing  and  which  was  another. 

One  of  our  girls  does  her  mother's  housework,  and  she  does  knitting  and 
chair  caning,  and  entirely  supports  herself  and  partly  supports  her  mother. 

Miss  Weaver — As  a  rule,  blind  children  become  good  spellers,  better,  I 
think,  than  seeing  children  when  they  have  been  the  same  time  at  school. 

Eev.  B.  G.  Johns — A  very  large  proportion  of  them  earn  by  their  trade 
a  considerable  sum  towards  their  living.  Basket  making  and  mat  making 
are  the  two  trades  in  which  they  succeed  best. 

Fifteen  out  of  sixteen  of  my  pupils  believe  that  they  have  a  gift  for 
music;  ten  out  of  sixteen  believe  that  they  have  a  heaven-born  genius  for 
music.    I  should  say  half  of  them  could  be  taught  music  fairly  well. 

We  try  to  prevent  blind  men  marrying  blind  women,  but  it  is  exceed- 
ingly hard  to  check. 

We  have  found  it  almost  universally  true  that  a  boy  who  attempts  to 
master  two  trades  fails  in  one  certainly,  and  possibly  in  both. 

A  few  customers  will  buy  from  a  blind  man  because  he  is  blind,  but  a 
great  many  will  not  buy  from  him  because  he  is  blind ;  they  think  that  it  is 
an  inferior  basket  that  he  makes. 

Blind  basket-makers  in  ordinary  workshops  with  sighted  people  are 
looked  upon  disagreeably;  the  sighted  people  do  not  help  them  as  they  might, 
or  as  you  would  expect  they  would.  They  seem  to  think  that  it  is  a  sort  of 
interference  with  their  chartered  rights,  and  that  the  blind  man  ought  to  be 
somewhere  by  himself  out  of  their  way. 

William  Hibbert — I  would  have  blind  children  taught  a  trade  at  the 
proper  time,  but  not  in  childhood;  certainly  not  till  they  are  14  or  15 
years  of  age.  Sighted  children,  whether  boys  or  girls,  are  not  apprenticed 
till  they  are  14  or  15.  Sighted  workmen  work  three  or  four  times  as  fast  as 
the  blind;  even  in  chair-caning  a  blind  person  would  take  from  four  to  five 
hours  for  one  chair  which  a  sighted  person  could  do  in  one  hour,  taking  the 
day  through.    A  blind  person  works  much  slower  than  a  sighted  person. 

The  majority  of  those  I  have  met  have  become  blind  after  they  have 
arrived  at  the  age  of  40  years,  when  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  be  taught 
trades  to  earn  anything  by;  because  if  they  learn  a  trade  they  never  gain 
sufficient  speed  to  do  anything;  the  young  ones  are  very  slow  who  are  taught 
from  childhood,  and  the  elder  ones  must  necessarily  be  slower. 
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There  is  one  advantage  in  chair  caning,  that  it  requires  no  tools  and  it 
takes  no  room. 

Blind  children,  brought  up  by  themselves,  distort  their  features,  they 
wriggle  and  twist  and  shake  themselves  about,  and  all  manner  of  things. 

The  German  system,  under  which  the  blind  institutions  look  after  their 
pupils  as  long  as  they  require  assistance,  is  an  incentive  to  morality. 

In  some  instances  blind  women  have  married,  and  they  have  alw^ays  per- 
formed the  household  duties,  even  to  washing  and  ironing,  and  mending  and 
making. 

William  Tibbies  (blind) — A  knowledge  of  a  trade,  acquired  as  early  as 
ten,  makes  a  child  more  proficient  than  if  learned  later,  provided  the  train- 
ing is  sufficiently  prolonged. 

R.  B.  Carter — Cases  of  blindness  from  birth  are  very  rare.  Blindness  is 
Dot  hereditary.  The  scientific  definition  of  blindness  is  the  absence  of  light 
perception,  and  the  practical  definition  of  blindness  is  a  state  in  which  no 
occupation  can  be  followed  for  which  vision  is  required. 

J.  L.  Shadwell — Blind  children  do  better  in  special  schools  than  in  or- 
dinary schools.  Whereas  for  an  ordinary  child  a  home  is,  generally  speaking, 
better  than  a  school,  for  a  blind  child  a  school  is  better  than  a  home.  If  a 
blind  child  is  at  home,  its  parents  and  brothers  and  sisters  are  constantly 
liable  to  do  too  much  for  it,  whereas  at  a  school,  where  everybody  cannot  be 
waited  upon,  the  blind  children  are  forced  to  wait  upon  themselves,  and  that 
is  a  very  good  thing  for  them.  The  blind  get  too  much  in  the  habit  of  ex- 
pecting things  to  be  done  for  them,  so  that  they  do  not  learn  to  do  things  for 
themselves. 

Alfred  Midwinter— Basket  makers  labor  under  the  disadvantage  of  im- 
perfect teaching.  They  require  long  experience,  though  it  is  the  best  trade 
possible,  perhaps,  for  a  blind  man  to  learn  young,  because  he  is  able  to  begin 
and  finish  his  work  without  any  sighted  assistance  when  he  has  learned  the 
trade.  That  is  not  the  case  in  any  other  trade  that  I  know  of  which  the  blind 
are  capable  of  working  at,  and  in  order  to  get  the  necessary  skill  to  be  able 
to  work  with  sufficient  dexterity  and  quickness  to  enable  him  to  get  a  living, 
he  requires  a  long  practice  because  there  is  an  infinite  variety  in  basket-mak- 
ing. 

J.  J.  Mills — Some  blind  people  never  will  be  able,  however  long  they 
are  taught,  to  earn  sufficient  to  keep  themselves.  The  more  you  throw  blind 
people  upon  their  own  resources  the  better  for  them.  A  great  many  blind 
are  spoiled  from  not  being  dealt  with  in  that  w^ay.  A  boy  ought  to  start  his 
industrial  training  when  he  is  about  ten  years  old,  after  he  has  learned  to 
read  and  write. 

Miss  Rye — We  begin  to  teach  the  girls  knitting  directly  they  are  able 
to  hold  knittini?  pins,  but,  of  course,  when  children  are  so  young,  their  edu- 
cation is  the  principal  thing  first.  I  believe  in  giving  the  blind  a  better  edu- 
cation than  some  of  them  receive,  and  we  go  in  for  a  thoroughly  good  Eng- 
lish education.  We  allow  them  a  month  to  learn  how  to  dress  themselves. 
I  do  not  believe  in  mixing  blind  children  with  sie^hted  children.  They  feel 
their  affliction  far  more  when  they  are  with  children  who  can  see,  and  they 
are  not  nearly  so  happy  as  they  are  by  themselves.  I  have  often  thought  that 
it  is  a  great  pity  that  some  employment  for  the  blind  cannot  be  introduced 
which  is  more  lucrative.  The  handicrafts  that  they  learn  are  so  badly  paid 
for.  Knitting  is  very  slow  work,  and  it  is  impossible  for  a  woman  to  support 
herself  entirely  by  knitting  stockings. 
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Miss  Phoebe  Hamilton — The  great  reqiiiremeiit  in  the  case  of  young 
blind  children  is  that  bad  physical  habits  should  be  corrected.  I  do  not 
know  of  anything  girls  can  be  taught  by  which  they  can  earn  their  own  live- 
lihood. They  can  earn  just  a  little,  but  not  much  more  than  mere  pocket 
money,  by  knitting. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Lester — I  see  no  objection  to  the  establishment  of  wholesale 
depots  where  materials  could  be  kept  and  sold  at  cost  price  to  the  blind,  and 
where  the  articles  manufactured  could  be  stored  and  distributed;  the  only 
thing  is  that  the  blind  man  must  have  his  earnings  supplemented. 

Mr.  Alfred  Willis  (blind) — In  answer  to  the  question,  ''Should  some 
provision  be  made  for  the  blind  after  they  leave  these  institutions.^"  :  They 
would  be  ver}^  thankful  that  it  should  be  done.  Speaking  not  only  from  my 
own  personal  experience  at  the  time  I  was  at  the  St.  John's  Wood  school,  but 
from  what  manj^  pupils  from  various  schools  have  told  me,  the  whole  school 
experience  is,  as  it  were,  overshadow^ed  with  a  gloom  as  to  the  future,  and  the 
constant  thought  was,  ''What  shall  I  do  when  the  time  has  expired?"  No- 
body could  get  a  livelihood  at  chair-caning.  I  only  know  one  man  who 
could  do  three  chairs  a  day,  at  about  7d.  a  chair;  the  average  is  two.  I  know 
only  one  man  who  is  making  a  living  at  basket-making.  He  partly  supports 
himself  by  getting  work  from  the  tramway  company.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
mat  maker  who  is  working;  they  cannot  get  anything  for  what  they  do.  I 
know  a  man  earning  6s.  or  7s.  a  week  at  woodchopping,  at  home.  I  have 
fourteen  persons  who  are  getting  their  living  in  various  ways,  selling  tea  and 
other  commodities. 

Henry  J.  Wilson — The  trust  was  founded  by  a  bequest  of  the  late  Mr. 
Henry  Gardner,  who  left  £300,000  for  the  benefit  of  the  blind  in  England 
and  Wales.  The  money  is  to  be  divided  into  ninths;  two-ninths  have  to  be 
given  in  instruction  to  the  blind  in  trades,  handicrafts  and  professions,  in- 
cluding the  profession  of  music ;  two-ninths  for  instruction  for  the  profession 
of  music  only;  two-ninths  for  instruction  in  trades,  handicrafts  and  profes- 
sions other  than  the  profession  of  niusic,  and  the  remaining  three-ninths  are 
to  be  applied  in  providing  pensions  or  grants,  and  generally  in  such  other 
way  as  the  committee  may  think  best  for  the  benefit  of  the  blind.  I  think 
that  the  schools  ought  to  keep  touch  with  their  old  pupils  who  have  learned 
a  trade,  at  any  rate  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  and  that  a  bonus  should 
be  given,  if  possible,  by  the  schools  to  those  who  are  starting  on  their  own 
account  and  are  really  deserving  and  in  need. 

Henry  Smith- — The  principal  trade  at  the  Kensington  workshop  is  bas- 
kets. The  stock  has  been  accumulating  very  largely;  it  is  difiicult  to  com- 
pete with  the  East  End  people,  and  more  particularly  in  the  brush  depart- 
ment. We  sometimes  give  to  one  of  our  men,  employed  in  the  brush  depart- 
ment, chair-caning  for  his  wiie  to  do  at  home.  I  think  that  fresh  branches 
of  trade  should  be  opened  out  to  the  blind.  I  could  guarantee  that  our  blind 
people  can  manufacture  baskets  as  well  as  any  seeing  person.  There  are 
more  brush  makers  than  basket  makers,  but  the  basket  makers  get  more 
wages.  Scrubbing  brushes  cost  us  to  make,  taking  wages  and  material  and 
one  thing  and  another,  about  7s.  a  dozen,  and  to  get  them  sold  we  must  sell 
them  at  5s.  a  dozen,  that  is  to  say,  if  we  compete  with  wholesale  people.  The 
workman  has  about  9d.  profit  for  caning  a  common-size  chair,  and  he  would 
be  able  to  do  two  a  day. 

Henry  Wilkinson — I  am  a  basket  maker  by  trade ;  learned  it  at  the 
Bristol  Asylum.  I  have  been  making  a  very  respectable  living  for  the  last 
62  years,  but  I  did  not  depend  upon  my  trade.    I  married  a  wife  who  had  a 
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mangle,  and  I  earned  more  money  by  assisting  my  wife  at  the  mangle  than  I 
did  at  my  trade.  Very  few  sighted  basket  makers  would  care  to  take  a  blind 
man  into  his  workshop,  because  a  blind  man's  work  would  not  in  general  be 
so  good  as  a  sighted  man's  work.  A  blind  man  cannot  make  such  a  beautiful 
shaped  basket  as  a  sighted  man.  I  never  worked  upon  a  mould  myself, 
though  I  have  heard  talk  of  blind  men  working  upon  a  mould,  but  I  know 
so  far  as  this,  that  if  you  had  a  mould  to  work  upon  it  would  incline  the 
work  to  run  to  the  left,  to  screw  round  to  the  left  as  you  work  to  the  right. 
I  have  cased  a  great  many  jars  and  bottles,  and  I  found  that  it  was  like  work- 
ing on  a  mould  to  put  basket  work  round  a  stone  jar.  In  doing  that,  if  a 
man  is  not  very  careful  the  work  will  run  all  round  to  the  left. 

Mathias  Eoth,  M.D. — People  say  you  can  do  nothing  for  congenital 
blindness,  but  we  know  that  this  congenital  blindness  is  caused  in  many  cases 
by  the  intermarriage  of  blind  persons ;  a  second  cause  of  this  congenital 
blindness  is  intermarriage  between  near  relations.  In  all  industrial  work,  if 
you  are  to  do  it  properly,  you  must  feel  in  your  head  what  you  do  with  your 
body;  that  is  more  important  for  a  blind  person  than  for  a  sighted  person; 
therefore,  I  believe  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  give  the  maximum 
of  health,  the  maximum  of  power,  and  the  maximum  of  strength  to  every 
blind  child,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  learn  some  industry.  In  Denmark, 
everyone  that  is  blind  is  brought  up  to  some  industrial  occupation.  I  have 
been  at  Copenhagen,  Christiania,  and  Stockholm.  The  blind  in  those  places 
are  engaged  in  mat-making,  rope-making,  chair-making,  basket-making  and 
cabinet-making.  I  saw  shoe-making  only  in  Christiania.  So  far  as  I  saw, 
they  work  in  workshops,  but  in  Denmark  the  director  told  me  that  many  of 
those  who  have  been  taught  some  trade  go  home  and  their  friends  provide 
them  w^ith  the  necessary  materials,  and  the  work  they  do,  if  they  cannot  sell 
it  in  the  country,  is  sent  back  to  Copenhagen,  where  they  have  a  central 
depot,  in  which  such  work  is  sold.  They  have  done  more  there  in  the  way 
of  making  the  blind  independent  than  they  have  anywhere  else;  they  keep 
an  eye  upon  them  after  they  leave  the  institution,  and  then  in  the  town  wher- 
ever they  are  they  invite  a  few  people  to  look  after  them,  and,  as  far  as  they 
can,  help  them.  In  some  cases  they  earn  all  they  want  and  do  not  want  any 
extra  support;  in  other  cases  they  do  not  earn  enough  and  their  earnings 
have  to  be  supplemented.  I  have  not  seen  the  German  institutions  at  work; 
in  France  they  are  beginning  now  to  have  workshops. 

Rev.  Henry  Bright — Of  course,  I  fully  believe  in  self-help  and  employ- 
ment for  the  blind  so  far  as  that  employment  can  be  obtained.  How  we  are 
to  get  over  the  difficulty,  however,  that  a  great  number  of  the  blind  who 
leave  our  institutions  have  neither  home  nor  capital  I  really  do  not  know;  I 
hope  this  is  a  point  which  the  Royal  Commission  will  tell  us  something  about 
by-and-by;  but  I  find  a  good  number  of  persons  w^ho  have  been  taught  in  in- 
stitutions in  more  indigent  circumstances,  I  rather  think,  than  they  w^ere 
before  those  persons  went  to  the  institutions  at  all.  I  do'  not  exactly  mean 
that  they  have  not  learnt  any  trade  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  earn  their  live- 
lihood by  it,  but  a  person  is  generally  sent  to  an  institution  by  the  sympathy 
of  a  number  of  friends,  and  when  that  person  is  supposed  to  have  learnt  his 
trade,  whether  he  has  or  has  not,  those  friends  naturally  feel  that  they  have 
done  what  they  could.  The  consequence  is  that  that  blind  person  is  minus 
some  of  the  friendship  and  interest  when  he  leaves  the  institution,  because  his 
friends  believe  that  they  have  placed  him,  by  their  influence  and  sympathy, 
upon  the  basis  of  self-help,  and  so  he  comes  out  minus  some  of  the  friends 
that  he  might  have  had  before  he  went  in,  and  yet  he  has  neither  home  in 
which  nor  capital  with  which  to  pursue  his  duties. 
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Kobert  Storey — A  youth  you  can  get  on  with  very  well,  but  when  a  man 
gets  to  25  or  30  years  of  age  he  had  better  not  touch  basket-making  at  all, — 
11  is  a  complete  failure.  That  I  have  specimens  of  with  me  now  at  work.  I 
have  one  young  fellow,  a  clever  lad,  about  20  years  old  now;  I  have  had 
him  with  me  about  three  years,  and  he  can  make  things  almost  as  well  as  I 
can  myself.  Another  man  has  been  there  hve  or  six  years,  and  he  can 
scarcely  do  anything  well,  and  he  began  as  a  man.  Let  them  start  work  at 
about  14,  that  is  plenty  soon  enough.  I  think  that  basket-making  should 
take  five  years,  but  that  depends  a  great  deal  upon  the  men  that  they  have  to 
put  them  forward.  It  wants  a  thoroughly  experienced  man  to  teach  the 
blind,  and  the  man  must  have  wonderful  patience.  You  may  bestow  all  the 
pains  you  can  on  one  man  and  you  cannot  put  it  into  his  head,  and  cannot 
teach  him;  he  cannot  remember  it. 

Isaac  Thomas  Price — I  was  at  St.  John's  Wood  for  about  10  or  11  years; 
during  that  time  I  studied  music  as  a  profession ;  I  was  not  taught  any  other 
trade.  It  was  the  custom  after  the  boys  were  about  14  or  15  years  of  age 
to  let  them  go  into  the  workshop  for  two  or  three  hours  a  day  to  learn  a 
trade,  letting  them  spend  the  other  two  or  three  hours  a  day  in  the  school- 
room. Now  a  sighted  boy  is  expected  to  devote  several  years  to  learning  a 
particular  trade,  and  he  is  supposed  to  be  at  it  all  day  long,  and  I  think  that 
a  blind  child  should  certainly  devote  quite  as  much  time,  and  perhaps  a  little 
more  time,  to  the  acquisition  of  a  trade.  I  think  it  is  obvious  that  they  could 
not  have  been  thoroughly  well  taugh't  under  that  system.  I  have  known  one 
or  two  of  those  who  left  the  school  at  the  same  time  as  myself  who  have 
earned  an  indilferent  li\enhoo,I,  and  in  several  instances  those  who  had 
learnt  tuning  at  the  St.  John's  Wood  school  were  afterwards  sent  to  factories 
and  of  course  have  been  able  to  earn  a  good  living  in  consequence.  There  is 
a  great  deal  of  prejudice  on  the  part  of  the  public  which  induces  them  to 
refuse  blind  persons  leave  to  compete  for  the  position  of  organist.  I  think 
that  if  blind  children  were  allowed  to  mix  more  freely  with  their  seeing  com- 
panions as  they  grow  up  that  prejudice  would  be  partly  removed.  Those 
who  promote  the  institutions  might  do  a  great  deal  more  towards  obtaining 
employment  for  those  who  have  left  the  institutions.  In  many  branches  of 
industry  many  blind  people,  after  having  worked  very  hard  all  the  week,  are 
only  able  to  earn  a  certain  amount.  We  think  that  in  such  cases  their  earn- 
ings should  certainly  be  supplemented.  One  of  the  causes  of  failure  hitherto 
attending  the  efforts  made  to  ameliorate  the  general  condition  of  the  blind 
has  been  the  fact  that  the  blind  have  not  themselves  been  sufficiently  con- 
sulted as  to  what  is  best  for  them.  As  far  as  my  experience  goes,  tuning  has 
proved  to  be  the  most  remunerative  occupation. 

John  Stainer,  Mus.  Doc. — I  see  no  reason  why  a  blind  man  or  woman 
should  not  be  able  to  gain  a  livelihood  from  vocal  or  instrumental  perform- 
ance, provided,  of  course,  that  he  or  she  is  possessed  of  a  very  high  order  of 
talent.  As  teachers  the  blind  are  under  special  disadvantages;  it  is  a  serious 
thing  for  a  teacher  not  to  be  able  to  see  the  position  of  a  child's  hand  when  it 
is  having  a  lesson  on  the  pianoforte.  In  the  keen  competition  amongst 
qualified  seeing  musicians,  I  think  blind  musicians  stand  but  a  poor  chance 
of  earning  their  bread.  Their  best  chance  would  be  as  teachers  of  solo  sing- 
ing, their  quick  ear  would  be  of  great  value  in  teaching  voice  production. 
An  enormous  number  of  musicians  get  their  living  by  playing  in  the  orches- 
tras at  theatres,  but  very  few  conductors  would  like  to  go  to  the  extra  trouble 
that  a  blind  member  of  their  orchestra  would  put  them  to.  There  are  two 
occupations  in  connection  with  music  for  which  the  blind  are  well  adapted, 
viiK.,  pianoforte  tuning  and  pianoforte  making.    I  see  nothing  to  prevent 
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the  blind  following  tliese  occupations.  I  do  not  see  why  blind  persons  should 
not  become  excellent  tuners,  and  I  do  not  see  why  they  should  not  take  part 
m  putting  pianofortes  together:  I  do  not  think  a-  blind  person  could  very 
well  undertake  organ  tuning;  he  would  be  heavily  handicapped  in  com- 
parison with  a  seeing  person;  he  would  be  likely  to  break  his  neck  in  going 
up  and  down  ladders;  one  has  to  be  half  a  monkey  to  look  after  an  organ 
even  under  the  most  advantageous  circumstances.  I  should  say  that  the 
tuning  work  for  which  the  blind  are  best  adapted  is  that  which 'is  done  in 
the  pianoforte  manufactories;  in  all  the  large  manufactories  they  have  tun- 
ers constantly  at  work  getting  pianos  into  tune  that  are  intended  for  the 
show-rooms  or  that  are  going  out  on  loan.  A  blind  person  could  very  well 
do  the  tuning  at  the  manufactories,  because  if  anything  required  to  be 
mended  it  would  be  taken  to  another  workman  in  the  manufactory  to  be 
repaired ;  but  in  the  country  the  tuner  has  to  mend  broken  pedals  and  mend 
broken  hammers,  and  put  fresh  leather  on  the  hammers  where  necessary.  I 
daresay  he  could  do  it,  but  he  would  not  be  able  to  do  it  so  easily  as  a  seeing 
person.  Mending  a  smashed  hammer  involves  going  about  the  house  and 
getting  a  glue-pot. 

Sir  George  A.  Macfarren,  Mus.  Doc.  (blind)— With  regard  to  the  mat- 
ter of  memory,  and  with  regard  to  the  matter  of  ear,  I  have  often  heard  it 
said  that  persons  in  losing  one  sense  quickened  the  others.  I  disbelieve  that 
wholly.  Any  faculty  that  is  greatly  exercised  of  course  is  strengthened, 
whether  it  is  the  sense  of  taste,  or  the  sense  of  sight,  or  the  sense  of  smell; 
a  person  who  makes  it  the  business  of  his  life  to  exercise  that  faculty  acquires 
a  sensibility  that  ordinary  persons  do  not  possess,  but  it  is  not  through  losing 
his  sight  that  a  man  is  able  to  hear  or  able  to  remember  any  better  than 
others,  but  from  the  habit  of  trying  to  remember  or  listening  carefully.  T 
think  it  is  a  mistake  to  appropriate  so  very  much  of  the  lifetime  of  blind 
persons  to  working  at  industrial  occupations,  which  tends  to  stiffen  their 
faculties,  physical  and  mental.  I  believe  that  a  very  large  majority  of  blind 
persons  are  capable  of  mental  exercise,  and  if  they  have  the  opportunity  of 
good  training  they  may  do  highly  respectable  intellectual  work;  and  I  have 
been  sorry  to  find  in  the  blind  institutions  I  have  visited  that  the  average 
work  is  in  mat-making  and  brush -making  and  such  matters,  and  that  the 
persons  who  work  at  those  occupations  are  stolid,  hard  in  their  manner,  and 
dull  in  their  apprehension,  whereas  those  who  are  taught  music  generally 
have  far  finer-  intelligence  than  their  companions.  On  that  account  I  believe 
that  they  might  in  the  musical  profession  hold  a  very  fair  status,  that  is  to 
say,  if  they  all  had  the  opportunity  of  developing  what  gifts  they  have  re- 
ceived from  nature.  In  an  institution  for  the  blind  every  pupil  might  be 
made  to  pass  through  some  kind  of  probation  to  show  his  musical  capabili- 
ties, and  only  Those  should  be  relegated  to  manual  labor  who  proved  decid- 
edh'  dull  of  intellect,  and  I  believe  they  would  be  very  few  in  proportion. 
I  think  the  study  of  music  not  only  improves  the  ear  but  improves  the  gen- 
eral intelligence ;  and  it  would  be  a  means  of  happiness  to  them  and  enable 
them  to  give  pleasure  to  others.  I  am  quite  sure  that  some  blind  persons 
have  made  very  good  choir  masters  and  church  organists.  I  have  reason  to 
know  that  blind  persons  can  carry  on  the  occupations  of  tuning  pianofortes 
and  voicing  harmoniums  with  complete  success. 

James  Hampton,  founder  of  a  home  for  the  blind  in  Webber  Eow, 
Southwark — So  many  poor,  blind  persons  came  to  me  asking  if  I  could  fur- 
nish them  with  a  bed  or  give  them  enough  money  for  a  night's  lodging,  that 
I  thought  of  starting  this  home.  Numbers  of  the  blind  have  no  home  and 
no  friends.    The  blind  school  and  the  workshops  are  capital  things  for  the 
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blind,  in  their  way,  but  wlien  blind  people  come  out  of  tbose  institutions 
they  have  to  return  to  their  families,  who  are  poor,  and  what  they  have 
learnt  in  the  institutions  is  to  a  great  extent  thrown  away;  they  have  no 
opportunity  to  extend  the  knowledge  they  have  acquired  in  those  insitu- 
tions  or  to  w^ork  at  a  trade  that  they  may  have  been  taught  in  them,  and  when 
they  come  out  they  find  that  they  are  a  burden  to  their  relatives,  who  turn 
them  out  on  the  streets.  A  young  man,  who  was  a  splendid  performer  on  the 
piano  and  the  organ,  could  not  get  any  pupils  to  enable  him  to  earn  his 
livelihood,  and  so  he  used  to  go  into  the  park  and  lie  there.  His  mother 
said  if  he  did  not  work  he  should  have  no  food,  so  I  had  him  three  years 
in  the  home.  I  could  not  get  him  any  employment.  Afterwards,  as  soon 
as  his  parents  found  that  he  could  earn  a  good  bit  of  money  by  playing  the 
piano,  they  took  him  out  of  the  home,  and  now  he  is  at  Brighton.  He  gets 
a  guinea  a  night  for  playing  at  concerts.  As  regards  mat-making,  the  blind 
cannot  compete  with  the  sighted,  and  the  sighted  cannot  compete  with  the 
convict  labor,  because  mats,  the  product  of  convict  labor,  are  sold  so  very 
cheap.  The  basket  trade  is  very  much  prejudiced  by  the  importation  of 
German  baskets.  You  c'^n  buy  a  most  beautiful  basket  in  Tavistock  street 
for  a  mere  nothing,  a  basket  which  a  blind  man  could  not  possibly  make. 
I  would  suggest  that  the  country  should  establish  a  home  for  the  indigent 
blind,  into  which  blind  persons  when  they  came  out  of  these  institutions 
could  be  taken,  and  where  the  knowledge  which  they  had  gained  in  those 
institutions  could  be  extended  and  developed,  instead  of  their  going  into  the 
workhouse  or  going  upon  the  streets.  Blind  people  have  a  great  dread  of 
the  workhouse,  and  their  repugnance  to  the  workhouse  is  quite  justifiable, 
considering  how  they  are  treated  there.  I  think  their  blindness  is  a  sad 
affliction  in  itself  without  their  being  mixed  with  all  classes.  When  they 
go  into  the  workhouse  they  become  mutes,  because  they  are  put  in  the  com- 
pany of  men  who  have  not  the  feeling  for  the  blind  that  they  ought  to  have, 
and  by  aggravating  them  and  one  thing  and  the  other  they  become  com- 
pletely mutes.  They  keep  themselves  to  themselves  and  become  complete 
imbeciles.  I  do  not  mean  by  that  that  they  become  really  speechless;  they 
become  stupid,  by  keeping  silent;  they  become  imbeciles.  The  best  trade  a 
blind  person  can  learn  is  basket-making,  because  he  can  finish  the  job  him- 
self. 

James  A.  Campbell — There  is  a  strong  prejudice  against  the  employment 
of  blind  organists.  There  always  must  be  a  residuum  of  blind  persons  who 
are  unable  to  support  themselves,  who  must  depend  on  charity.  As  a  rule 
those  who  have  completed  their  education  at  Norwood  College  are  able  to 
gain  their  livelihood  without  any  assistance.  We  have  them  so  superintended 
that  we  endeavor  to  prevent  their  wasting  time  in  any  way;  but  we  believe 
that  the  subsidies  are  necessary,  on  account  of  the.  men's  inability  to  earn 
as  much  as  is  required  for  their  support. 

A.  W.  G.  Ranger,  M.A.,  D.C.L.  (blind) — I  am  practising  as  solicitor  in 
London,  with  a  staff  of  ten  clerks.  Lost  my  sight  when  I  was  14  years  of 
age.  Do  not  know  anyone  who  has  gone  through  the  same  career  as  myself 
in  my  profession.  Think  the  education  of  the  blind  should  be  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  liberal  professions.  I  would  give  a  blind  man  or  a  blind  girl  as 
thorough  an  education  as  is  possible,  and  then  the  blind  person  will  himself 
or  herself  decide  what  line  of  life  they  will  take  up  afterwards.  A  good 
education  is  of  the  same  value  to  a  blind  man  or  girl  as  it  is  to  a  sighted 
one.  When  you  are  a  little  educated  your  ambition  is  aroused  and  you  are 
capable  of  doing  what  you  were  not  able  to  do  before.  I  do  not  think  that 
a  blind  man  or  girl  should  be  directed  in  the  first  three  parts  of  his  or  her 
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education  towards  any  particular  thing.  It  is  not  so  with  sighted  people, 
and  I  do  not  think  it  ought  to  be  so  with  blind  people.  Blindness  is  alto- 
gether a  much  more  severe  visitation  for  a  girl  than  it  is  for  a  man,  and 
therefore  the  better  her  mind  can  be  trained  and  stored  the  greater  is  the 
alleviation  to  Ker.  I  would  rather  see  more  money  spent  in  the  effort  to 
train  and  educate  girls  thoroughly  well  than  to  educate  and  train  men.  I 
do  not  think  the  onus,  so  to  speak,  is  on  the  advocate  of  advanced  education 
for  a  blind  girl  to  point  out  how  she  is  thereby  going  to  earn  her  living,  as 
if  in  default  of  his  being  able  to  do  so  the  conclusion  were  to  be  drawn  that 
she  will  not  be  able  to  earn  her  living  as  the  result  of  an  advanced  education. 
I  think  that  a  thoroughly  educated  blind  girl  herself  would  find  out  ways 
and  means  of  getting  her  living.  I  think  the  mistake  on  the  musical  point 
is  the  too  ready  assumption  that  every  blind  man  must  of  necessity  be  a 
musician,  and  that  if  he  is  not  one  he  can  be  made  one. 

F.  J.  Campbell — The  blind  as  a  class  have  less  vitality  than  the  seeing. 
Therefore  every  arrangement  which  we  make  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  we 
believe  there  is  a  necessity  not  only  for  gymnastic  training,  but  for  develop- 
ing the  activity  of  the  blind  children;  and  we  have  lawns  for  them  to  play 
on,  and  games  such  as  puss-in-the-corner,  blind-man' s-buft',  and  so  on.  I 
try  to  make  those  games  a  part  of  their  education,  and  wherever  I  am  I  try 
to  learn  new  games  which  T  can  teach  to  my  blind  children.    Our  first  step 
is  the  healthy  development  of  their  bodies.    One  of  the  most  difficult  things 
is  to  overcome  the  awkward  habits  of  the  blind.    Many  of  them  learn  almost 
from  infancy  a  certain  motion  of  the  head  or  a  habit  of  putting  their  fingers 
in  their  eyes.    This  requires  almost  constant  attention.    I  do  not  say  that 
there  is  not  difficulty  in  getting  employment.    I  do  say  that  where  a  young 
lady  or  young  gentleman  has  been  refined  and  gentle  in  manner,  where  their 
appearance  is  as  it  should  be,  and  is  not  objectionable,  where  they  are  pleas- 
ant and  intelligent,  and  can  converse  agreeably,  and  are  thoroughly  pre- 
pared, I  have  never  in  a  single  instance  failed  to  get  employment  for  them. 
It  is  always  a  principle  with  mo,  when  I  take  a  holiday,  whatever  village. 
I   go   into,   to  find  out  whether  there  is   any  possible   chance   of  my 
placing    there  an  organist  or    a    pianoforte    tuner    or    whatever    it  may 
be.    I  never  wake  up  or  go  to  sleep  without  having  in  my  mind  where  I  can 
find  employment  for  my  blind  boys  and  girls.    In  some  of  the  blind  schools, 
where  they  have  both  workmen  and  children,  and  where  the  children  are 
allowed  to  intermingle  with  the  workmen,  the  children  are  often  taught  bad 
habits  by  the  blind  workmen;  I  know  this  to  be  so  in  a  number  of  cases.  I 
think  if  the  Commission  could  make  any  recommendation  to  cause  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  work  department  and  the  educational  department,  we  should  do 
a  great  service  to  the  young  blind.     Our  playground  has  been  planned  so 
that  there  is  a  separate  part  for  pupils  of  different  ages.    To  make  a  good 
pianoforte  tuner  you  must  do  very  much  more  than  teaching  him  simply 
to  manage  his  tuning  hammer.    We  specially  make  our  pupils  in  the  tech- 
nical school,  that  is  tKe  pianoforte  tuners,  give  great  attention  to  singing, 
and  singing  in  the  best  way.    I  mean  we  teach  them  to  discriminate  between 
good  and  bad  tones.    Music  without  a  very  excellent  training  as  a  founda- 
tion, I  mean  general  education  and  physical  training,  is  almost  worthless 
to  the  blind.  Many  schools  have  given  too  much  time  to  the  music  without 
t'he  general  culture  which  is  necessary  to  make  music  a  success.  Exercise 
with  Indian  clubs  is  one  of  the  very  best  exercises  for  pianoforte  players. 
Some  of  the  blind  must  always  depend  upon  handicrafts;  handicrafts  must 
always  occupy  an  important  place  in  the  treatment  of  the  blind,  not  only 
with  the  adult  blind,  there  are  certain  young  blind  who  will  grow  up  and 
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never  be  fit  to  cope  witli  other  things;  and  they  should  have  mechanical 
training  for  their  employment  afterwards.  I  think  if  the  young  blind  are 
well  trained  the  large  majority  of  them  can  do  better  than  working  at  handi- 
crafts. I  think  it  is  of  more  importance  to  the  blind  than  it  is  to  the  seeing 
to  read  out  their  exercises  in  school,  for  this  reason,  the  sighted  child  in 
going  along  the  street  in  every  sign  that  it  sees  is  learning  how  to  spell;  a 
blind  child  has  great  difiiculty  in  learning  to  spell,  and  if  it  uses  writing  a 
very  great  deal  that  to  a  certain  extent  makes  up  for  its  deficiency.  As  a 
rule,  our  people  find  employment.  We  never  lose  our  interest  in  any  blind 
person  that  comes  under  our  administration.  If  you  would  make  the  blind, 
self-sustaining,  you  must  lift  them  into  a  different  atmosphere  altogether. 
It  is  fatal  to  the  blind  if  you  educate  them  with  the  idea  that  they  are  a  poor 
indigent  class.  The  whole  tone  and  feeling  on  the  subject  must  change; 
and  if  you  do  not  give  them  sufficient  education  and  intelligence  to  bring 
them  into  relation  with  ordinary  society  your  education  of  them  is  worth- 
less, and  then  they  must  go  back  to  handicrafts  only.  I  have  one  young  man 
in  Belfast  who  has  gone  into  the  coal  business ;  he  is  doing  an  excellent  busi- 
ness. Two  of  our  young  men  have  a  shop  for  selling  pianos  that  they  pay 
£330  a  year  for  in  Glasgow.  We  have  several  men  in  London  who  make  a 
great  deal  of  money  by  selling  pianos,  but  what  they  do  is  to  get  the  com- 
mission. One  of  our  old  pupils  is  farming.  We  have  one  remarkable  instance 
of  a  sugar  refiner  who  is  managing  a  large  business  in  Whitechapel.  A 
number  of  my  old  pupils  in  America  have  gone  into  the  book  business. 

T.  R.  Armitage,  M.D. — Eor  a  couple  of  years  I  spent  several  hours 
every  day  in  visiting  the  blind  of  London  at  their  own  homes.  I  then  found 
out  that  the  blind,  whether  trained  in  institutions  or  untrained,  had  scarcely 
anything  to  do,  that  they  were  to  a  very  great  extent  idle  mendicants,  that 
in  fact  they  were  not  earning  their  own  living.  On  inquiry  we  found  that 
a  very  small  proportion  of  the  former  pupils  in  institutions  of  the  United 
Kingdom  who  had  been  trained  in  music  were  able  to  succeed  as  musicians. 
I  went  over  to  Paris  and  investigated  the  question  very  carefully  there,  and 
I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  education  of  the  blind  as  musicians  in  Paris 
was  infinitely  superior  to  anything  that  we  had  in  England.  That  conviction 
resulted  in  the  foundation  of  the  Normal  College.  The  main  object  of  the 
college  is  to  train  musicians  to  make  the  blind  self-supporting  in  the  pro- 
fession of  music,  but  it  is  impossible  to  do  that  without  giving  them  also  a 
thoroughly  good  general  education.  It  is  necessary  to  train  a  great  many  of 
the  blind  in  manual  trades,  or  in  professions  not  musical.  If  we  trained  all 
the  blind  as  musicians,  we  should  overstock  the  profession,  and  there  would 
be  no  work  for  them  to  do.  It  would  be  better  for  us  to  lay  down  in  general 
terms  that  the  education  of  the  blind  ought  to  begin  with  the  Kindergarten 
with  object  lessons,  and  should  go  on  with  reading,  writing,  arithmetic  and 
geography,  according  to  the  best  methods,  and  that  the  blind  children  should 
receive  the  same  kind  of  good  elementary  education  that  seeing  children 
receive.  The  success  in  life  of  the  pupil  depends  on  a  great  many  circum- 
stances that  cannot  be  tested  by  examination.  One  very  essential  point  is  the 
moral  condition  of  the  pupils,  which  is  brought  about  by  the  moral  discipline 
of  the  school.  Then  the  physical  training  of  the  pupils  is  a  most  important 
factor  in  the  question  whether  they  become  self-supporting  in  after  life.  If  the 
blind  are  turned  out  weakly  they  cannot  succeed.  We  may  say  what  we  like, 
but  the  struggle  in  competition  with  the  seeing  is  so  keen  in  every  branch 
that  a  blind  man  can  take  up,  that  unless  he  is  fully  equipped  for  the  struggle 
he  cannot  succeed.  The  system  which  in  Germany  (Saxony  only)  goes  by 
the  name  of  '^fuersorge"  was  introduced  in  Dresden  about  fifty  years  ago; 
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it  has  been  slowly  developed,  and  it  consists  mainly  in  the  institution  keep- 
ing touch  with  all  its  former  pupils.  A  register  is  kept,  there  being  a 
pigeon-hole  for  each  pupil,  and  the  papers  relating  to  that  pupil  from  the 
time  of  his  first  entering  the  school  up  to  his  death  are  kept  all  together,  so 
That  whenever  any  question  arises  about  a  particular  pupil  the  director  sim- 
ply has  to  refer  to  his  dossier  and  finds  everything  recorded  about  him,  the 
grants  he  has  received,  his  conduct  in  the  school,  and  everything  else  that 
can  be  possibly  wanted  to  form  a  judgment.  Then  these  former  pupils  are 
looked  after  by  a  society,  of  which  the  director  of  the  institution  is  always 
the  president,  which  administers  a  fund  for  former  pupils.  The  fund  for 
former  pupils  has  been  gradually  accumulating  for  the  last  fifty  years  by 
subscriptions,  and  by  the  sale  of  the  work  of  the  pupils  while  in  the  institu- 
tion, that  is  their  subscription  to  the  fund,  and  it  now  amounts  to  about 
£1,500  a  year.  Ex-pupils  are  furnished  with  outfits  and  established  in  busi- 
ness. Then  the  director  before  establishing  the  pupil  looks  out  for  some  re- 
spectable and  influential  man  in  the  village  who  will  become  a  sort  of  god- 
father to  the  blind  man  to  look  after  him,  give  him  advice  whenever  he  re- 
quires it,  help  him  to  get  orders,  and  keep  the  institution  informed  as  to  his 
circumstances,  and  as  to  his  conduct.  The  pupil  is  also  expected  to  write 
to  the  institution  at  stated  times — several  times  during  the  year — saying 
how  he  is  getting  on  and  giving  full  particulars  about  himself.  Then  as  long 
as  the  pupils  conduct  themselves  properly,  and  do  not  receive  parish  assist- 
ance, or  do  not  beg  in  the  streets,  or  do  anything  else  that  is  disreputable, 
they  are  sure  to  be  assisted  from  the  fund  to  whatever  extent  is  absolutely 
necessary.  The  difficulty  of  making  the  blind  self-supporting  is  so  infinitely 
greater  than  in  the  case  of  the  seeing  that  you  ought  to  offer  special  advant- 
ages in  the  case  of  the  blind.  As  a  general  rule,  the  old  and  infirm  are  much 
better  looked  after  by  being  allov%  ed  to  live  at  home,  receiving  a  pension,  than 
by  being  congregated  in  an  asylum.  The  difficulties  with  regard  to  the  deaf 
and  dumb  are  entirely  different  from  those  that  we  have  to  contend  w4th 
with  regard  to  the  blind.  I  understand  from  the  evidence  which  we  have 
had  before  us  from  gentlemen  who  have  a  knowledge  of  the  subject  that 
there  is  not  at  all  the  same  difficulty  in  finding  work  for  the  deaf  and  dumb 
after  leaving  institutions,  provided  they  have  been  properly  trained,  that 
there  is  in  finding  work  for  ilie  blind;  with  the  blind  the  great  difficulty 
begins  after  they  have  left  the  school  and  are  launched  upon  the  world ; 
with  the  deaf  and  dumb  the  great  difficulty  is  the  training  in  the  institution ; 
therefore  I  think  the  two  classes  stand  on  a  different  footing  in  that  respect. 
Norwood  is  not  a  school  for  teaching  basket-making  and  mat-making.  The 
blind  tuners,  in  order  to  be  successful,  must  as  a  rule  be  better  workmen 
with  a  better  knowledge  of  music  than  their  seeing  competitors.  * 

W.  H.  Cummings^ — The  blind  should  begin  to  learn  to  sing  young;  as 
soon  as  possible;  just  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  learn  to  read.  Not  only  their 
character,  but  also  their  very  faces,  improve  under  the  training.  The  preju- 
dice against  the  blind  was  very  strong  a  few  years  ago,  and  advertisements 
used  to  be  inserted  in  the  musical  papers  when  an  organist  was  required  : 
'  No  blind  men  need  apply." 

Anthony  Buckle — I  strongly  urge,  where  it  is  possible  and  where  there 
is  any  likelihood  at  all  of  success,  letting  the  pupils  leave  the  institution 
and  go  to  their  own  homes  and  work  there,  in  preference  to  congregating 
them  together  in  large  institutions;  but  at  the  same  time  I  am  stron$2rly  of 
opinion  tnat  there  are  a  large  number  of  blind  who  come  from  small  villages 
who  are  dull  fingered,  and  perhaps  somewhat  dull  in  intellect,  for  whom  you 
must  and  ought  to  provide  large  workshops.    I  think  that  is  one  of  the  needs 
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of  tlie  present  day,  a  larger  iiiiml)er  of  large  Avorksliops  in  towns.  We  liave 
some  basket  makers  who  can  earn  £1  a  week:  we  have  some  inferior  ones 
who  will  earn  perhaps  10s.  We  find  the  dull  fingered  boys,  and  boys  of  dull 
intellect,  never  suceed  with  baskets;  we  are  obliged  to  put  them  to  brush- 
making.  Baskets  cannot  be  made  by  machinery;  they  are  making  brushes 
now  by  machinery,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  Not  more  than  25  per  cent,  of  the 
pupils  are  suited  to  learn  music.  The  other  75  per  cent,  are  more  or  less 
suited  to  learn  handicrafts.  But  I  ought  to  say  with  regard  to  the  latter, 
you  have  always  a  certain  number  that  from  weak  physical  health  or  from 
weak  intellect  will  never  be  able  to  earn  the  whole  of  their  livlihood. 

H.  L.  Hall— Within  the  last  two  years  they  have  concluded  to  take  only 
3^oung  people  at  the  Philadelphia  Institution  for  the  Blind;  there  are  still 
some  adults  at  the  Institution,  but  they  are  gradually  shutting  their  doors 
to  them.  In  Pennsylvania  the  schools  have  taught  brush-making  up  to  last 
year,  but  they  have  abandoned  it  as  worthless ;  they  taught  mat-making  for 
many  years,  perhaps  forty  years,  and  they  abandoned  that  as  worthless. 
They  now  teach  broom-making,  carpet-weaving,  cane-seating,  and  mattress- 
making.  These  are  the  trades  which  they  teach  the  boys.  The  girls  are 
taught  bead-work,  knitting,  crocheting,  and  hand  and  machine  sewing.  I 
should  prefer  not  to  teach  brush-making,  because  it  does  not  pay  at  all.  I 
never  put  forward  the  work  produced  by  the  blind  as  being  blind  work  at 
all.  I  sell  it  upon  its  own  merits.  In  my  opinion  a  blind  industrial  insti- 
tution can  never  be  self-sustaining  on  general  principles,  because  we  have  to 
compete  not  only  with  skilled  sighted  labor,  but  with  all  sorts  of  steam 
machinery.  I  believe  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  blind  people,  if  they 
earn  their  living  at  all,  must  do  it  by  some  handicraft.  I  have  never  had 
any  success  with  any  blind  person  that  I  found  begging ;  they  seem  to  prefer 
begging;  they  seem  to  have  lost  their  manhood.  I  cannot  get  anything  out 
;)f  them,  I  cannot  make  them  work.  I  have  very  frequently  had  to  dismiss 
men  for  bad  conduct  or  hopeless  indolence  or  idleness.  Two  mattress-makers 
will  do  all  the  custom  work  that  I  can  get  in  our  big  city,  and  will  not  be 
employed  all  the  time.  I  asked  the  New  York  Institution  w^hy  they  recom- 
mended that  the  blind  should  be  employed  in  cane-seating,  knowing  as  I  did 
that  it  was  not  profitable,  and  the  answer  I  received  was  that  they  recom- 
mended it  as  a  means  of  education.  I  know  that  in  the  largest  concern  in 
Baltimore  their  trade  has  been  solicited  this  year  at  3  cents  per  chair;  that 
is  to  say,  an  ordinary  dining-room  chair,  and  I  have  never  yet  known  a  blind 
man  that  could  cane  over  three  a  day,  and  that  would  be  9  cents  of  our 
money.  I  am  speaking  of  new  work.  In  my  judgment,  there  should  be  two 
institutions,  one  purely  educational,  which  should  take  blind  children  under 
a  certain  age,  the  other  purely  industrial,  which  should  take  all  others  of 
suitable  age.  One  man  may  be  able  to  earn  his  living  at  60,  w^hile  another 
may  be  entirely  used  up  at  40.  If  a  man  does  not  succeed  in  handicraft  after 
he  has  left  the  institution,  it  is  not  so  much  the  fault  of  the  institution.  Jt 
would  be  utterly  impossible  for  any  man,  blind  or  sighted,  to  set  up  and 
carry  on  successfully,  and  without  money,  without  friends  and  without 
credit,  a  broom  business  or  any  other  business  against  a  large  establishment 
like  mine,  or  against  the  other  large  concerns  in  Philadelphia.  The  want  of 
success  is  not  due  to  the  institution. 

James  McCormick — The  blind  cannot  get  a  living  at  music.  I  may  say 
that  the  blind  do  not  like  to  work  with  seeing  people  in  workshops;  they 
prefer  working  by  themselves.  The  blind  cannot  compete  with  the  seeing 
world.  A  great  many  basket-makers  will  not  employ  them,  and  under  the 
trades  union  laws  seeing  workmen  will  not  work  in  the  shops  with  them; 
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then  if  they  get  work  they  cannot  do  it  at  home.  In  my  experience  it  is 
better  not  to  put  a  child  to  industrial  training  too  early,  but  to  treat  a  child 
as  a  child  as  long  as  he  is  a  child,  and  then  when  he  becomes  a  man  put 
hi'm  to  work;  they  make  better  scholars  hj  not  being  put  to  work  too  early, 
and  the  better  scholars  they  are  the  better  men  they  are  in  the  workshop. 

THE  EDINBURGH  CONFEEENCE,  1905. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  evidence  above  quoted  was  taken  nearly  a 
score  of  years  ago,  and  that  conditions  have  so  changed  in  the  interval  that 
the  facts  and  statements  are  no  longer  applicable.  There  was  an  Interna- 
tional Conference  on  the  Blind  held  at  Edinburgh  last  year  (1905),  attended 
by  delegates  from  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  Europe,  Aus- 
tralia, and  South  Africa.  From  the  minutes  of  that  Conference  I  have  taken 
the  following  extracts  :  — 

Colin  Macdonald,  Manager  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Dundee — The 
problem  of  the  employment  of  the  blind  is  admittedly  difficult — employment 
which  will  at  once  be  a  satisfactory  solace  and  mitigant  of  the  unfortunate 
position  of  the  class,  and  provide  work  and  earnings  sufficient  to  maintain 
them  in  a  degree  of  comfort  and  independence.  .  .  .  The  employment  prob- 
lem still  remains.  To  its  solution  the  most  intelligent,  and  practical  experts 
have  brought  their  knowledge  and  experience,  but  as  yet  no  solvent  has  been 
found.  It  is  claimed  by  some  that  the  solution  lies  along  the  line  of  educa- 
tion and  training.  Certainly  when  blind  persons  have  had  the  advantages 
of  a  thoroughly  sound  education  in  any  of  our  highly  equipped  educational 
institutions,  and  an  industrial  training  suited  to  their  individual  capacity, 
the  highest  results  may  be  obtained,  but  all  education  and  training  which 
does  not  put  its  subjects  in  a  position  in  which  these  will  find  their  fullest 
development  in  useful  employment,  fitted  to  procure  the  means  of  susten- 
ance, must  be  regarded  as  to  a  great  extent  not  fulfilling  its  primary  purpose. 
...  It  has  been  amply  demonstrated  that,  unless  in  exceptional  cases,  if  the 
trade  rates  only  are  paid  to  blind  workers  for  their  products,  absolute  starv- 
ation would  often  result.  I  think  our  blind  wage-earners,  who  are  fighting 
life's  battle  so  heavily  handicapped,  deserve  State  recognition  and  assistance. 
.  .  .  It  is  well  known  that  the  earnings  of  the  blind,  reckoned  on  the  scale 
by  which  the  ordinary  artizan  is  paid,  rarely  yield  a  living  wage;  indeed, 
his  unaided  product  has  often  to  be  sold  at  a  loss.  It  is  reckoned  that  in 
many  cases  25  to  50  per  cent,  in  excess  of  trade  rates  has  to  be  paid  to  enable 
the  workers  to  frank  their  weekly  maintenance  bill — hence  the  necessity  foi 
a  special  fund  to  regularly  supply  the  needful  assistance.  The  difficulty  of 
finding  new  departments  is  accentuated  by  the  fact  that  departments  which 
were  at  one  time  regarded  as  pre-eminently  fitted  for  the  blind  have  now, 
through  the  changed  conditions  of  labor,  the  widespread  use  of  machinery, 
and  other  causes,  become  merely  a  means  for  filling  up  time,  leaving  the 
question  of  profit  and  even  cost  price  out  of  the  question.  Added  to  this, 
there  is  the  foreign  competition,  in  brushes  and  baskets  particularly,  whicJi 
has  threatened  the  extinction  of  our  home  trade  in  those  classes  of  baskets 
which  the  blind  are  found  to  do  best  and  at  which  they  can  earn  the  highest 
wages.  By  way  of  remedying  the  adverse  influence  of  the  introduction  of 
machinery  and  foreign  competition  in  employments  suitable  for  the  blind, 
it  is  generally  admitted  that  sighted  labor  should  be  more  largely  utilized. 
By  this  means  more  advanced  work  could  be  undertaken,  the  blind  operatives 
being  employed  on  that  part  of  the  work  they  can  most  quickly  make  and 
yield  them  the    best   return,  whilst    the  whole  would    be   finished    by  a 
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sighted  artizan.  What  applies  to  ihe  more  advanced  basket  work  is  equally 
applicable  to  furniture  stuffing  and  upholstering  generally. 

The  primary  education  of  the  blind  should  include  play.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  ailments  of  blind  children  arise  from  want  of  active  exercise, 
and  well-directed  play  can  do  a  great  deal  to  alter  this.  Outdoor  games  are, 
of  course,  preferable,  but  not  always  possible.  To  provide  for  these  it  is 
essential  that  the  grounds  and  playgrounds  set  apart  for  the  chil- 
dren should  be  large  and  open.  Large  open  play  sheds  should  be 
provided  for  use  in  wet  weather.  An  essential  to  the  success  of  games 
(outdoor  and  indoor)  is  that  the  teachers  interest  themselves  in  their  pupils' 
play,  and  closely  supervise  it.  Mr.  Illingworth  writes:  "There  is  nothing 
to  my  mind  so  beneticial  or  so  much  enjoyed  by  children  and  adults  as  a 
running  path.  Blind  children  absolutely  lose  the  slouching  gait  and  hesita- 
tion in  stepping  out  after  a  few  wrecks'  practice  on  the  running  path,  properly 
constructed.  There  is  competition  here,  and  that  is  what  is  needed  in  blind 
recreation  to  make  it  attractive  and  interesting." 

It  must  suffice  here  for  me  to  say  that  the  institution's  w^ork  is  not  half 
done  when  a  pupil  leaves  its  doors  at  the  completion  of  his  training.  Whether 
this  matter  be  referred  to  as  the  Saxon  sj^stem,  After-Care,  the  Care  System, 
or  any  other  title,  the  principle  involved  is  precisely  the  same. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Illingsw^orth,  Manchester — I  feel  I  cannot  press  too  strongly 
the  necessity  for  separating  the  young  children  from  the  older  children  and 
adults.  I  would  like  further  to  mention  the  very  great  value  I  found  in  bead 
work.  Anyone  w^ho  tries  it  will  find  that  adults  as  well  as  children  will  learn 
the  Braille  very  much  more  quickly  if  at  the  same  time  they  take  up  the 
bead  work  and  make  up  little  objects  in  bead  and  wire. 

Dr.  F.  J.  Campbell,  London — All  my  sighted  teachers  can  teach  Braille. 
When  I  get  applications  from  teachers,  and  they  say  that  they  can  teach 
the  blind,  I  answer  that  I  want  a  teacher  w^ho  has  natural  aptitude  and  en- 
thusiasm for  teaching,  and  in  a  short  time  the  information  required  for  the 
special  methods  used  in  schools  for  the  blind  can  be  given  to  them.  The 
children  can  be  trained  to  become  neat,  active,  and  self-dependent.  Many 
children  when  they  enter  school  cannot  dress  or  feed  themselves.  Great  at- 
tention should  be  paid  to  the  games  and  sports  of  the  children.  We  take 
the  children  on  a  great  many  expeditions  to  the  woods  and  fields,  where  they 
can  gather  wild  flowers.  They  not  only  enjoy  these  expeditions,  but  gain 
much  useful  information. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Norwood,  York — It  would  be  well  if  institutions  for  the  blind 
would  take  steps  to  interest  the  teachers  and  students  of  the  training  colleges 
and  teaching  centres  in  our  cities  and  towns  in  the  methods  and  appliances 
used  in  teaching  the  blind.  The  benefit  would  be  two-fold.  It  might  happen 
that  some  students  would  become  so  interested  in  the  work  as  to  determine 
to  find  their  vocation  in  the  education  of  the  blind,  and  so  lessen  the  diffi- 
culty w^hich  now  exists  in  finding,  teachers  for  some  schools;  and,  secondly, 
in  the  course  of  a  short  time  teachers  in  ordinary  schools  would  be  able  to 
deal  more  intelligently  with  the  cases  of  defective  sight  w^hich  come  so  fre- 
quently under  their  notice. 

Henry  Stainsby,  Birmingham — The  higher  education  of  the  blind  should 
be  interpreted  to  include  instruction  in  any  profession,  trade  or  handicraft, 
which  may  ultimately  be  used  by  the  blind  as  a  means  of  livelihood. 

The  higher  education  of  the  blind  is  not  (except  in  a  few  instances) 
synonymous  with  the  higher  education  of  the  seeing.  Take  an  illustration  : 
a  j^oung  man,  but  for  his  blindness,  has  in  him  the  making  of  a  thoroughly 
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able  drauglitsman  and  meclianical  engineer;  on  account  of  his  lack  of  sight 
he  lias  to  fall  back  on  some  handicraft — say,  basket-making.  The  higher 
education  of  this  person,  which  should  have  taken  the  form  of  instruction 
in  draughtsmanship  and  engineering,  must  now  take  the  lower  form  of 
tuition  m  basket-making,  but  should  be  still  classed  as  higher  education.  I 
am  fully  aware  that  there  are  some  blind  persons  who  can  benefit  by  higher 
education  strictly  so-called,  and  become  solicitors,  ministers  of  religion, 
teachers,  etc.,  but  these  compared  with  the  vast  majority  of  the  blind  only 
make  them  rare  exceptions. 

Mr.  Tate — The  subjects  taught  should  include  mathematics,  literature, 
history,  psychology,  and  such  studies  as  tend  to  promote  a  well-balanced 
judgment  and  an  energetic  and  powerful  will.  Those  persons  who  are  in- 
tended for  any  special  career,  as  music,  should  also  receive  such  a  course  of 
training  and  general  culture  as  shall  not  only  render  their  society  agreeable 
and  attractive,  but  enable  them  to  fulfil  their  particular  vocations  with 
greater  ease,  acceptance  and  efficiency. 

Music  should  be  taught  to  all  the  blind  who  have  taste,  intelligence  and 
a  desire  to  learn.  It  is  a  matter  of  no  little  surprise  to  me  that  the  violin, 
flute,  'cello,  and  other  portable  instruments  are  not  regularly  taught  in  all 
blind  institutions.  Even  though  such  instruments  might  not  be  the  direct 
means  of  bringing  in  a  living  to  those  who  learn  to  play  them  moderately 
well,  they  would  certainly  be  the  means  of  employing  delightfully  and  pro- 
fitably many  an  otherwise  dull  and  dreary  hour,  and  also  of  giving  pleasure 
to  others. 

I  know  full  well  the  stock  of  old  wifisli  arguments  regularly  trotted  out  by 
numerous  grandmotherly  good  people  of  both  sexes,  on  institution  boards  and 
off.  They  say  '^a  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing,  and  to  teach  a  blind 
boy  the  cornet  or  the  violin  is  tantamount  to  setting  him  up  as  a  street  and 
public  house  entertainer,  therefore  do  not  put  such  a  dangerous  instrument 
inio  his  hands."  Oh,  those  unco  guid  folk.  To  be  strictly  logical — which, 
by  the  way,  such  folk  seldom  are — they  should  not  teach  a  blind  boy  to  read 
Moon  or  Braille,  lest  by  any  chance  he  might  make  this  knowledge  of  the 
raised  characters  a  medium  for  bringing  in  the  coppers  from  passers-by  at 
the  street  corners. 

IVe  teach  our  sighted  boys  and  girls  to  play  all  kinds  of  instruments 
purely  for  the  sake  of  pleasure,  not  profit — that  is  to  say,  pecuniary  profit. 
Why  should  we  deny  to  our  blind  what  we  willingly  give  to  those  who  have 
already  so  many  pleasures? 

In  the  higher  education  of  the  blind,  let  the  trade  or  profession  in  view 
be  what  it  may,  strict  business  habits  should  be  most  carefully  inculcated 
and  enforced,  and  these,  in  addition  to  a  good  technical  training,  coupled 
with  a  knowledge  of  social  requirements  and  usages,  a  smart  and  tidy  appear- 
ance, and  polite  bearing,  will  enable  an  intelligent  blind  man  or  woman  to 
go  out  into  the  world  with  confidence. 

Mrs.  MacXicol,  London — I  feel  it  a  great  honor  and  pleasure  to  have 
been  appointed  by  the  Committee  of  the  Institute  for  Massage  by  the  Blind 
to  speak  at  an  International  Conference  on  the  subject.  The  first  great  essen- 
tial in  any  work  to  ensure  lasting  success  is  to  do  it  well.  This  is  now  proved 
beyond  all  doubt  as  regards  the  blind  in  the  work  of  massage.  They  do  it 
well.  As  there  is  an  ever-increasing  demand  for  what  is  well  done  in  every 
profession,  it  must  clearly  be  to  the  public  advantage  to  employ  the  blind 
as  masseurs  and    masseuses.     Our  operators  are  carefully  selected    as  to 
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health  and  fitness.  They  are  taught  in  the  same  classes  with  the  sighted. 
They  hold  the  highest  certificate  of  efficiency  in  massage  that  can  be  ob- 
tained in  London  before  we  ask  the  public  to  employ  them.  They  have 
ako,  in  a  very  marked  degree,  the  natural  qualifications  for  this  work — 
delicacy  of  touch,  power  of  thought  concentration,  magnetic  influence, 
and,  best  of  all,  gentle  sympathy,  and  the  desire  to  do  their  best.  Our 
vsociety  is  only  a  few  years  old,  and  we  have  now  21  masseuses  and  15  mas- 
seurs on  our  list,  taken  from  various  positions  in  life.  Some  are  engaged 
in  hydropathic  establishments  and  some  in  private  practice,  and  I  have 
heard  nothing  but  the  greatest  satisfaction  expressed  by  those  who  employ 
them.  While  to  us  the  thought  is  comparatively  new,  Japan  has  assigned 
this  work  of  massage  to  the  blind  from  time  immemorial.  But  what  con- 
cerns us  most  is,  naturally,  those  who  are  nearest  us.  The  blind,  however 
painstaking  and  efficient  they  may  be,  cannot  make  a  market  for  them- 
selves, nor  press  their  needs,  and  we  who  are  interested  in  them  know  that 
machinery  and  other  causes  have  closed  many  occupations  against  them 
in  recent  years.  Christianity  from  the  beginning  has  taught  us  to  give  the 
blind  a  foremost  place  as  those  w^e  ought  to  help.  They  have  very  inde- 
pendent spirits  and  great  courage,  and  we  owe  much  to  their  example  in 
this.  The  work  of  massage  is  a  step  towards  independence.  It  is  remun- 
erative, and  gives  the  operators  variety  of  thought  and  bodily  exercise. 
Let  us  help  the  blind  to  do  a  fair  share  of  it,  since,  as  I  said  before,  they 
do  it  well. 

Eev.  Philip  Bainbridge,  London — One  of  our  best  industries  used 
to  be  heavy  baskets  for  house-builders  and  for  sanitary  purposes.  Now,  in 
London,  the  use  of  those  baskets  has  gone  off  almost  completely,  as  the  sani- 
tary authorities  insist  on  galvanized  iron.  Another  point  is  fresh  employment 
for  the  blind.  A  shop  assistant  in  Harrod's  Stores  fell  blind.  The 
manager  found  him  a  place  as  weigher  of  dried  goods — sugar  and 
rice — which  he  put  in  bags.  He  has  held  that  place  for  two 
and  a  half  years,  and  the  manager  tells  me  that  they  will  be  glad  to  answer 
any  questions  regarding  him.  Can  more  openings  of  this  sort  be  found  for 
blind  people?  No  doubt  it  saves  expense  in  cost  of  management  to  have 
large  institutions,  but  I  do  hope  that  the  idea  of  preserving  the  home  life 
will  always  be  kept  in  mind.  With  every  institution  there  should  be  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  possibility  that  the  blind  may  be  able  to  live  outside  in  their 
own  homes,  and  not  necessarily  in  institutions. 

Mr.  T.  Taylor,  Liverpool — I  think,  in  regard  to  this  question  of  work, 
that  blind  boys  and  girls,  when  admitted  to  a  school  for  the  blind,  ought 
to  be  trained  like  sighted  boys  and  girls,  and  go  to  work  at  least  half  time 
when  they  are  fourteen  years  of  age.  The  blind  ought  to  be  taught  the  work 
most  suitable  for  the  district  they  intend  to  reside  in  when  they  leave  school. 
Instrumental  music  ought  to  be  taught,  but  only  to  a  few.  I  am  pleased  to 
say  that  I  heard  a  short  time  ago  from  one  of  our  former  pupils  that  he  was 
earning  £150  a  year  as  a  teacher  of  music.  Piano-tuning  and  repairing 
should  also  be  taught;  some  of  our  old  pupils  are  doing  well  in  this  branch. 
Some  are  taught  basket-making  and  mat-making,  but  to  my  mind  shoe-mak- 
ing is  the  best  trade,  and  one  of  the  most  profitable  to  teach,  and  I  am  glad 
to  say  that  it  has  been  adopted  at  this  school,  and  the  results  have  far  ex- 
ceeded the  expectations  of  the  committee.  This  industry  may  be  carried  on 
in  the  workers'  own  homes  with  advantage.  Our  object  ought  to  be  to  make 
business  men  of  our  pupils.  I  have  one  or  two  former  pupils  in  the  oil  busi- 
ness, one  of  whom  is  doing  very  well,  and  has  been  able  to  purchase  the 
house  he  resides  in  and  the  one  next  door.    I  would  suggest  that  young 
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men  wlio  have  not  the  ability  to  be  taught  a  trade  should,  in  towns,  follow 
the  shoe-blacking  trade,  which  would  be  suitable  and  profitable.  With  re- 
gard to  female  labor,  I  think  that  Mr.  Pine  and  Mr.  Stainsby  are  setting  us 
a  very  good  example  in  the  way  of  typewriting,  basket-making,  massage  anti 
weaving.  I  have  introduced  flower-making,  for  those  who  formerly  had 
sight,  with  success,  and,  so  far,  it  has  proved  to  be  a  pleasant  and  useful 
occupation  for  young  women. 

Eev.  H.  T.  G.  Kingdon,  Bristol — I  think  we  want  more  trades  for  the 
women,  who  seem  to  have  been  to  a  large  extent  neglected  until  the  last  few 
years.  They  cannot  earn  very  large  wages  at  any  of  the  trades  we  are 
teaching  them  at  present.  The  stocking  machine  has  been  introduced  with 
good  results.  We  assist  our  girls  as  far  as  we  can,  and  are  aiming  to  make 
it  possible  for  them  to  earn  6s.  to  8s.  a  week,  which  is,  I  suppose,  equal  to 
what  is  earned  by  many  sighted  workers. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Dixson,  Oxford — We  have  so  often  heard  that  a  blind  man 
cannot  do  this  or  that  as  well  as  a  sighted  man,  that  it  is  quite  a  relief  to 
find  something  that  the  average  blind  man  can  do  better  than  the  average 
sighted  man — and  that  something  is  piano-tuning.  The  average  sighted 
piano  tuner  gets  a  very  second-rate  training.  He  goes  into  a  small  music 
■hop  and  picks  up  a  few  tricks  of  the  trade.  You  go  to  the  shop  and  ask  to 
have  your  piano  tuned.  By  a  remarkable  stroke  of  business,  you  will  find 
your  piano  tuned  in  half  an  hour.  Now,  no  piano  can  be  tuned  in  half  an 
hour.  The  average  blind  tuner  knows  that,  and  he  takes  more  than  half  an 
hour.  I  therefore  make  it  my  business  to  tell  every  one  of  my  sighted  friends 
that  if  they  employ  a  blind  tuner  who  has  a  certificate  from  a  good  place 
they  will  do  better  than  if  they  employ  an  average  sighted  man.  Again,  it 
is  not  merely  prejudice  that  blind  men  have  to  face,  but  the  anxiety  to  make 
as  much  money  out  of  that  prejudice  as  possible. 

Dr.  Campbell,  London — I  hope  that  Mr.  Macdonald  will  move  a  resolu- 
tion to  the  effect  that  no  blind  tuners  shall  be  sent  out  until  they  have  passed 
a  thorough  examination  and  obtained  a  certificate.  Tuning  is  one  of  the 
best  employments  for  the  blind,  but  if  we  send  out  tuners  that  are  not  thor- 
oughly trained  they  will  soon  spoil  the  work  for  those  who  are  capable.  Mr. 
George  Rose,  our  examiner,  says  that  increased  skill  and  competency  are  de- 
manded from  the  sighted  tuners,  and  that  we  must  bring  the  work  of  the 
blind  up  to  the  same  standard  if  we  expect  them  to  obtain  employment.  A 
superficial  knowledge  of  tuning  may  be  readily  acquired  by  the  blind,  but  a 
long  course  of  careful  training  is  essential  to  success.  If  a  sighted  man  does 
a  piece  of  work  badly,  it  does  not  prevent  another  seeing  man  from  getting 
employment.  But  if  a  blind  man  attempts  to  tune  or  repair  a  piano  and 
fails,  it  is  impossible  for  another  blind  man  to  get  work  in  that  vicinity. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Gregory,  London — We  know  that  there  are  numbers  of  blind 
persons  who  have  been  trained,  and  have  become  expert  in  various  branches 
of  industry,  but,  in  spite  of  their  training,  they  cannot  find  employment,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  the  institutions  which  are  in  existence  at  present  are 
not  sufficient  to  offer  employment  for  all.  That  is  very  largely  the  reason 
why  we  see  so  many  blind  people  exhibiting  their  infirmities  in  the  streets, 
playing  musical  instruments  and  doing  other  things.  I  do  not  agree  with  the 
gentleman  who  spoke  yesterday,  and  assumed  that  those  who  played  musical 
instruments  on  the  streets  were  those  who  had  been  trained  for  the  musical 
profession.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  know  several  cases  of  men  who  have  been 
trained  as  basket-makers  and  as  brush-makers  who  are  playing  musical  in- 
itruments  on  the  streets  and  in  public  houses,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
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they  cannot  get  })asket  or  brush  work.  How  is  this  difficulty  to  be  met? 
There  are  many  new  industries  that  could  bo  opened  up  to  the  blind.  The 
only  way  to  find  new  industries  is  by  making  experiments.  Experiments 
are  expensive,  and  they  should  be  carried  out  and  paid  for  from  funds  pro- 
vided by  the  Government. 

Mr.  Alric  Lundberg,  Stockholm — It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  our 
chief  object  when  trying  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  blind  is  to  widen, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  spheres  of  their  activity.  Every  new  trade,  every  new 
profession,  added  to  those  we  have  in  existence,  is  a  victory  won  in  the  cause 
of  the  blind,  tending  to  encourage  further  efforts  in  the  same  direction.  It 
is  on  that  ground  that  I  beg  to  draw  your  attention  to  a  new  trade,  namely, 
the  trade  of  cigar  making  by  the  blind,  which  has  been  carried  on  in  Holland 
with  success  for  some  time.  Let  me  give  you  the  chief  features,  according 
to  the  statements  made  by  the  president  of  the  Dutch  Training  Association 
in  the  Hague:  (1)  This  work  is  generally  remunerative;  (2)  it  can  easily 
be  done  by  sightless  persons;  (3)  it  is  suitable  both  to  men  and  women; 
(4)  it  may  be  carried  on  at  home  as  well  as  in  special  premises;  (5)  it  is 
necessary  that  one,  and  only  one,  sighted  person  should  be  engaged  at  the 
work-place  to  examine  and  classify  the  tobacco  used  for  the  cigars;  (6)  it 
is  well  to  choose  young  blind  men  or  women  for  experiments  in  cigar- 
making  as  a  trade  for  the  blind,  as  this  handicraft  demands  a  swift  hand 
and  a  delicate  touch ;  (7)"  the  teacher  chosen  for  the  purpose  might  be 
chosen  from  the  ordinary  workmen  at  the  cigar  factory;  he  should,  of 
course,  be  skilful  in  his  work,  and  take  an  interest  in  his  task  as  a  teacher; 
(8)  in  Holland  the  teacher's  salary  amounts  to  8  francs  a  week;  (9)  it  has 
been  found  that  one  year  is  sufficient  for  a  blind  person  to  become  a  clever 
cigarmaker  if  he  devotes  two  or  three  hours  daily  to  the  work.  E^or  my 
own  part,  I  am  certain  that  this  trade  will  in  time  turn  out  to  be  a  good 
and  remunerative  employment  within  reach  of  the  blind. 

Mr.  A.  Siddall,  Eoclidale — I  believe  there  are  more  trades  to  be  found 
for  the  blind,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  seek  them.  It  was  such  thoughts  that 
caused  me  to  take  up  the  boot  and  shoe  work.  Some  time  ago,  through  the 
assistance  of  the  Gardner  Trust  and  the  society  I  represent,  I  was  enabled 
to  go  to  Denmark  to  bring  over  the  boot  and  shoe  work  to  this  country.  I 
believe  that  if  this  trade  is  given  a  fair  trial  it  will  prove  most  successful 
for  the  blind.  Its  everyday  demand  is  one  of  the  great  points  in  its  favor, 
and  it  is  quite  possible  for  most  blind  people  to  do  it  with  the  assistance  of 
the  special  tools,  of  which  I  have  now  copies.  After  four  months  I  re- 
turned, making  my  own  boots,  though  my  teacher  and  I  were  ignorant  of 
each  other's  language.  Now,  I  do  not  suggest  that  the  blind  should  take 
up  this  trade  as  shoemakers;  I  only  suggest  that  repairs  should  be  done 
by  blind  people ;  but  in  order  that  the  work  should  be  efficiently  carried 
out  I  should  suggest  that  every  blind  man,  before  being  allowed  to  repair, 
should  be  compelled  to  make  a  pair  of  boots.  By  doing  so,  I  find  that  my 
people  are  made  sure  of  producing  good  work.  I  have  two  men  who  are 
now  repairing  for  the  public.  I  find  that  they  are  making  quite  a  respect- 
able wage  out  of  it.  I  have  one  fellow  who  is  repairing  three  or  four  pairs 
in  a  day.  I  think  this  trade  is  worth  trying,  and  I  only  hope  that  those 
who  take  it  up  will  give  it  a  fair  trial,  or  leave  it  alone.  If  a  man  is  fully 
occupied,  I  think  that  he  will  make  three  shillings  or  four  shillings  a  day 
of  clear  profit. 

Mr.  Ben.  Purse,  Manchester — In  the  vast  proportion  of  cases  you  will 
find  that  the  w^ages  received  by  blind  workers  in  this  country  are  miserablv 
insufficient  to  properly  sustain  the  lives  of  those  who  are  so  working.  I 
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do  not  attribute  this  to  tlie  negligence  or  the  indifference  of  the  managers 
of  institutions  or  those  connected  with  institutions.  If  you  want  evidences 
of  the  lack  of  employment  you  have  only  to  study  closely  the  census  re- 
turns. The  city  of  Manchester  has  a  blind  population  of  472.  Taking 
those  employed  in  our  local  institution  and  those  in  various  occupations 
outside  that  particular  institution,  we  have  not  more  than  90  who  are  em- 
ployed, while  in  our  local  union  we  have  more  than  90  blind  persons.  We 
have  62  of  our  people  forced  on  to  the  streets  to  gain  a  livelihood  as  street 
musicians,  hawkers,  etc.  This  is  a  pitiable  state  of  affairs,  and  it  is  high 
time  for  the  municipalities  or  the  State  to  come  to  the  aid  of  philanthropy. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Warren,  Nottingham — We  are  all  agreed  with  what  has  been 
said  as  to  the  necessity  for  new  trades  for  the  blind,  and  particularly  for  blind 
women.  I  was  very  glad  to  hear  about  cigarmaking,  but  the  difficulty  seems 
to  be  that  we  cannot  carry  on  a  trade  of  that  kind  in  our  institutions  for  a 
long  time  to  come.  We  shall  have  to  induce  cigarmakers  in  our  towns  to  take 
blind  women  into  their  works.  As  another  means  of  giving  employment  to 
blind  women,  we  have  introduced  Swedish  hand-loom  weaving  into  our  Not- 
tingham institution,  and  so  far  with  satisfactory  results.  I  hope  that  we  shall 
soon  see  Harris  tweeds  made  by  the  blind  on  these  looms,  and,  if  this  can  be 
effected,  there  ought  to  be  a  regular  market  for  them.  Some  years  ago  we  at 
Nottingham  gave  up  the  children's  part  of  our  institution  altogether,  and 
devoted  ourselves  entirely  to  technical  education.  When  our  pupils  have 
become  competent,  we  either  employ  them  in  our  own  workshops  or  send  them 
to  their  homes,  and  look  after  them  under  the  Saxon  system. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Selfe,  London — Speaking  at  the  annual  meeting  of  our 
society,  Mr.  Gladstone  said:  ^ ^Employment  to  the  blind  is  the  condition  of 
mental  serenity,  of  resignation,  and  of  contentment.  Employment  to  the 
blind  is  also  the  condition  of  subsistence;  that  is,  of  honorable  and  independ- 
ent subsistence."  These  last  words  are  the  crux  of  the  question.  We  have 
men  in  our  own  workshops  earning  30s.  to  35s.  a  week.  In  that  same  insti- 
tution we  have  a  mat-maker.  We  asked  one  of  the  best  known  mat  manufac- 
turers in  England  the  trade  price  per  foot  for  the  kind  of  work  that  our  man 
does,  the  answer  was  a  penny  per  square  foot.  Applying  that  rate  of  wage 
to  our  mat-maker,  he  would  only  earn  4s.  6d.  a  week.  It  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  any  one  imagines  that  even  a  single  man  can  live  on  4s.  6d.  a 
week.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  we  give  our  man  18s.  I  would  strongly  urge 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  experts  to  consider  this  question  of  the 
employment  of  the  blind,  and  to  put  some  definite  proposals  before  the 
blind  world  in  general. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Dixson,  Oxford — I  believe  that  there  is  a  general  impression 
that  in  Japan  massage  is  a  monopoly  of  the  blind.  It  was  so  until  Western 
civilization  was  introduced,  and  now  it  has  ceased  to  be  so. 

Mr.  M.  Priestly,  Bradford — The  better  employment  of  the  blind  is  a  sub- 
ject to  which  I  have  devoted  much  time  and  careful  consideration  for  some 
years,  and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  greatest  problem  in  connec- 
tion with  the  whole  subject  is  to  provide  the  difference  between  the  actual 
value  of  the  blind  labor  and  the  price  paid  for  such  labor.  With  proper 
supervision  we  need  have  no  fear  about  the  quality  of  work  done  by  the  blind. 
A  look  round  our  exhibition  will  be  convincing  proof  of  this  statement.  It 
is,  of  course,  in  the  quantity  of  work  produced  in  a  given  time  where  blind 
labor  suffers  most.  When  employed  on  piece  work,  the  blind  must  be  paid 
at  a  higher  rate  of  wages  than  that  paid  to  sighted  persons.  In  my  own  case, 
work  in  connection  with  Government  and   railway  contracts  has   been  de- 
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clined,  not  because  we  could  not  do  it,  but  because  the  loss  was  too  much.  In 
negotiating  orders  it  is  strictly  business,  and  rightly  so.  In  making  the  goods 
it  is  largely  charity,  and,  so  long  as  blind  people  have  to  compete  with  those 
who  can  see,  charity  must  enter  into  it  in  one  way  or  another.  It  is  useless 
to  attempt  to  obtain  higher  prices  for  goods  made  by  the  blind  than  the  prices 
charged  by  our  competitors.  A  grant  of  £10  per  head  for  each  blind  person 
regularly  employed  would  soon  place  the  institutions  in  a  position  to  increase 
the  number  of  workers. 

Mr.  M.  Gr.  Mackenzie,  Inverness — We  have  successfully  carried  on  the 
''Saxon  system"  in  our  large  district.  When  a  trade  or  occupation  is  ac- 
quired by  any  of  the  pupils  trained  in  our  institution  at  Inverness,  on  their 
return  home  every  encouragement  is  given  them  to  begin  work  on  their  own 
account,  and  the  project  has  been  most  satisfactory.  Material  at  cost  price 
is  supplied  them  till  they  are  fully  established. 

Mr.  J.  Frew  Bryden,  Glasgow — We  may  get  rid  of  sentiment  here  and 
face  the  fact  that  work  among  the  blind  cannot  be  carried  on  by  any  institu- 
tion unless  at  a  loss,  which  must  be  made  up  either  from  charitable  sources 
or  from  the  State.  We  heard  to-day  of  a  case  of  a  man  in  an  institution, 
whose  work  was  only  worth  4s.  6d.,  and  yet  he  was  paid  18s.  a  week.  I  think 
it  would  be  possible  to  devise  some  form  of  unskilled  employment  that  would 
fetch  more  than  4s.  6d.,  and  this  could  be  supplemented  to  some  extent. 
Surely  this  would  be  better  than  the  alternatives  of  the  street  or  the  poor- 
house.  With  regard  to  work  among  women,  we  in  Glasgow  provide  for 
nearly  140  women  knitting  in  their  own  homes.  These  women  get  what  is 
equal  to  3s.  a  week. 

Mr.  Collingwood,  Exeter — I  should  like  to  say  a  word  or  two  on  piano 
tuning.  In  the  majority  of  institutions  basket-making,  mat-making  and 
brush-making  are  the  main  source  of  their  income,  and  piano  tuning  is 
merely  a  subsidiary  matter.  Now,  should  you  put  the  same  push  into  that 
as  into  the  other  trades,  I  think  you  will  find  that  it  w^ill  form  a  very  good 
Bource  of  income.  I  am  not  going  to  ask  where  you  buy  your  socks,  but  1 
feel  tempted  to  ask,  ''How  many  members  of  committees  of  blind  institutione 
have  their  pianos  tuned  by  blind  tuners?" 

The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  a  paper  presented  to  the  Edin- 
burgh conference  by  Mr.  Henry  J.  Wilson,  Secretary  of  Gardner's  Trust 
for  the  Blind,  London: — For  defective  blind  children  no  provision  has  yet 
been  made.  Their  number  is  comparatively  few,  and  they  are  scattered. 
Whether  the  child  is  defective  mentally  or  physically,  it  demands  a  greater 
amount  of  individual  attention  than  a  child  of  normal  physique  and  intel- 
lect, and,  to  that  extent,  of  course,  there  is  an  undue  demand  on  the  time 
and  energies  of  the  teacher.  The  younger  children  (normal  ones)  are  very 
imitative,  and  soon  acquire  the  peculiarities  of  the  defectives.  Unless  the 
defect  is  quite  apparent  the  child  should  have  a  reasonable  trial  among 
other  children.  That  the  child  is  backward  is  often  due  to  the  early  train- 
ing, or  rather  want  of  training.  This  may  be  the  result  of  simple  neglect 
or  want  of  interest  on  the  part  of  parents,  or  mistaken  sense  of  kindness 
shown  by  doing  too  much  for  the  child,  instead  of  teaching  him  to  help  him- 
self. A  judicious  course  of  physical  and  manual  training,  rather  than 
mental  work,  should,  in  the  first  instance,  be  the  chief  feature  of  the  cur- 
riculum. The  main  cause  of  the  prevalence  of  defective  children  is  the 
utter  ignorance  of  mothers  relative  to  the  feeding,  clothing  and  care  of 
children.  The  leading  characteristics  of  the  feeble-minded  are  those  of 
fear,  together  with  a  deep  cunning,  and  an  abhorrence  of  noise.    They  are 
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very  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  kindness.  There  is  a  class  of  blind 
children — muscularly  feeble — whom  we  cannot  reckon  as  physically  defec- 
tive, but  who  have  so  little  use  of  their  fingers  as  to  make  hand- work  a 
matter  of  extreme  difficulty.  They  are  mentally  sound,  and  their  case  is, 
therefore,  all  the  more  piteous  and  difficult  to  deal  with.  As  a  rule,  the 
"defective' '  blind  are  afflicted  in  one  way  or  other,  or  in  several,  of  the  fol- 
lowing ways  : — Slow  in  perception,  lacking  in  truthfulness  and  reasoning  and 
muscular  power,  of  strong  immoral  tendencies,  of  unclean  habits,  peculiar- 
ity of  speech  and  indistinctness  in  articulation,  destructive,  extremely  ac- 
tive or  extremely  inactive,  weak  in  will  power  and  prone  to  uncontrollable 
tits  of  temper,  stubborn,  and  requiring  coaxing,  feeble  and  slouching  in 
gait,  quaint  movements  of  head  and  body,  slow  circulation,  cold,  clammy 
hands,  but,  generally  speaking,  they  are  of  an  affectionate  disposition.  It 
is  difficult  to  draw  an  exact  line,  and  to  say  who  are  mentally  defective,  as 
the  limits  are  still  undefined,  ranging,  as  they  do,  from  the  ordinary  stupid 
person  to  idiocy,  the  former  being  probably  a  fit  subject  for  an  ordinary 
school,  and  the  latter  for  an  asylum.  Much  care  should  be  exercised  before 
children  are  removed  as  defectives  from  the  ordinary  school.  A  good  many 
defective  blind  children  have  come  to  me  in  the  course  of  my  experience, 
who,  if  they  had  been  treated  by  their  parents  in  the  same  manner  as  other 
children,  if  they  had  been  given  ordinary  exercise  and  little  duties  to  per- 
form, would  not  have  been  defective  either  mentally  or  physically.  You  all 
know  that  a  blind  child  is  very  often  left  the  whole  day  long  sitting  in  a 
corner,  and  I  can  cite  cases  where  a  child  has  actually  been  kept  in  bed  most 
of  its  life  till  it  was  ten  or  eleven  years  of  age  to  keep  it  out  of  harm's 
way.  That  child  is  bound  to  be  mentally  and  physically  defective.  I  should 
like  to  mention  one  of  the  things  I  found  of  the  greatest  use  at  West  Craig- 
millar  in  remedying  physical  and,  I  believe,  mental  defects — those  peculiar 
movements,  twitching  of  hands  and  face,  so  common  to  the  blind.  Try 
the  experiment  of  making  the  blind  child  lie  down  on  a  flat  back  board 
for  half  an  hour  each  day,  or  twenty  minutes  twice  a  day.  It  has  a  very 
remarkable  effect,  and  quickly  eradicates  not  only  a  tendency  to  spinal 
curvature,  but  many  habits  of  twitching,  swaying  and  the  like.  Very 
few  parents  can  be  convinced  that  their  children  are  mentally  defective. 

GIYII^G  THE  BLIND  A  STAET. 

Forty-eight  years  ago  the  first  society  in  Scotland  for  dealing  with 
and  teaching  the  blind  to  read  in  their  own  homes  was  formed  in  Edin- 
burgh. Ten  societies,  or  missions,  so  distributed  as  to  practically  cover  the 
whole  country,  are  formed  into  a  union  called  the  "Scottish  Outdoor  Blind 
Teachers'  Union."  The  societies  in  Scotland  have  never  started  workshops 
on  their  own  account.  They  have  always  felt  that  workshop  employment 
was  the  function  of  the  institutions  and  asylums,  and  have  tried  to  do  their 
part  in  securing  employment  on  other  lines.  ^  The  risk  to  employers  under 
Workmen's  Liability  and  Compensation  Acts  is  making  it  increasingly 
difficult  to  find  any  employment,  and  yet  the  varietv  of  situations  which 
are  secured  is  somewhat  remarkable.  Among  the  men  we  find  missionaries, 
commercial  travellers,  stair  lamplighters,  night  watchmen,  straw-rope 
makers,  bolt  and  nut  cleaners,  bottle  washers  and  laborers.  Among  the 
women  we  find  a  factory  worker,  a  hair-teazer,  a  pirn-winder,  and  a  soloist 
in  the  Salvation  Army.  It  will  be  seen  from  our  statistics  that  the  largest 
proportion  of  men  we  are  brought  into  contact  with  lose  their  sight  near 
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or  after  middle  age.    The  experience  of  our  Societies  has  shown  that  in 
such  cases,  if  the  general  health  of  the  applicant  is  good,  and  there  is  a 
reasonable  amount  of  capacity,  help  to  begin  some  simple  form  of  trading 
is  the  best  way  in  which  assistance  can  be  given.    Where  a  sufficient  amount 
of  energy  and  perseverance  is  forthcoming  the  results  are  generally  quite 
encouraging.    Some  judgment  must  be  shown  in  selecting  cases  for  this 
kind  of  help.    Even  among  the  most  likely  it  has  all  the  risks  of  an  ex- 
periment.   The  forms  of  trading  most  generally  engaged  in  are  smallwares, 
tea,  and  drapery  goods.    These  are  the  most  easily  started,  and  bring  in  an 
immediate  return,  which  additional  experience  and  assiduity  make  an  in- 
creasing one.    The  varieties  of  occupations  engaged  in  are  often  suggested 
by  some  experience  before  they  lost  their  sight,  and  in  other  cases  by  the 
individuality  of  the  trader  himself.    We  have  traders  in  coal  and  firewood, 
fish,  fruit  and  earthenware;  some  trundle  the  lowly  barrow,  while  others 
aspire  to  the  dignity  of  a  pony  and  cart.    Some  have  to  secure  and  pay 
for  guides;  others,  more  favored,  have  active  wives  or  members  of  their 
families,  whose  help  and  co-ioperation  greatly  facilitate  their  busi^n'eps. 
Among  the  forms  in  which  others  are  engaged  we  have  cutlery,  saw-dust, 
books,  oil,  photographs,  and  other  articles.     I  could  give  selected  cases 
from  among  those  whom  we  have  helped  who  are  now  reaping  large  in- 
comes, and  some  who  have  retired  with  a  competence.    We  have  at  present 
190  traders  on  our  roll  who  are  carrying  on  trading  as  the  result  of  grants 
received  from  our  Society.     Grants  are  given  according  to  the'  special 
need  from  £2  to  £10.    Last  year  the  sum  of  £207  was  expended  in  this  way. 
In  a  number  of  cases  help  has  been  repeated  to  tide  over  times  of  difficulty. 
Several  investigations  have  shown  that  the  average  income  of  these  traders 
is  lOs.  per  week.    This  represents  a  total  annual  income  of  £4,949.  The 
result  is  very  gratifying  to  the  traders  themselves,  and  represents  a  very 
distinct  contribution  to  the  income  of  the  blind  of  Scotland. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  86  blind  persons  are  known  to  us  in  Scot- 
land as  following  various  branches  of  the  musical  profession.  Inquiries 
I  have  made  bring  out  that  nearly  all  who  have  been  trained  for  music 
are  able  to  maintain  themselves,  while  there  are  several  brilliant  successes. 
One  result  of  inquiry  I  have  made  also  shows  that  few  have  lost  their  posi- 
tion and  self-respect,  or  drifted  into  the  vagrant  or  mendicant  class.  I 
have  made  up  a  column  which  includes  those  who  are  (engaged  in  what  may 
be  called  ''home  industries."  Very  few  of  these  were  trained  in  institu- 
tions, or  follow  the  occupation  for  which  they  were  trained  at  their  own 
homes.  This,  however,  is  not  at  all  usual  in  Scotland.  In  one  district,  the 
making  of  fishing  and  lawn  tennis  nets  gives  employment  to  a  few;  one 
man  has  a  hen  farm,  another  is  engaged  in  breeding  pigs,  two  are  engaged 
in  farming,  one  makes  leather  tabs  for  mattresses,  another  makes  iron 
skewers  for  butchers.  A  man  in  Islay  engages  in  lobster  fishing,  and  an- 
other in  Glasgow  makes  a  good  income  by  manufacturing  clasps  and  hasps 
from  old  meat  tins.  Such  employments  show  an  amount  of  alertness  and 
inventiveness  that  is  most  praiseworthy,  and  suggest  a  field  of  possibilities 
for  those  who  care  to  work  their  minds  round  the  problem  of  possible  em- 
ployments for  the  blind.  The  largest  number  of  those  whom  I  have  de- 
scribed as  ''otherwise  employed"  are  women,  and  are  engaged  in  knitting 
in  connection  with  our  difPerent  Societies.  Wool  is  supplied  and  payment 
is  made  for  the  knitting,  which  is  done  by  the  women  in  their  own  homes. 
£408  was  paid  last  year  to  150  knitters  for  work  done,  the  Ladies'  Auxili- 
ary taking  the  responsibility  of  disposing  of  the  varied  stock  of  knitted 
goods  in  their  sale  shop. 
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I  have  put  the  129  who  make  their  living  on  the  streets  in  a  class 
by  themselves.  They  include  those  who  have  drifted  from  institutions  and 
other  employments,  but  who  took  to  the  streets  in  the  prospect  of  a  free 
and  easy  way  of  living.  In  most  cases  the  influences  are  entirely  demoral- 
izing. Among  the  best  of  them  a  distaste  of  any  steady  work  is  a  marked 
feature,  and  although  attempts  have  been  made,  we  can  scarcely  point  to 
a  successful  experiment  in  lifting  one  from  the  streets  into  any  regular 
employment.  We  have  known  street  musicians  and  readers  who  preserved 
their  respectability  and  character,  but  the  temptations  to  indolence  and 
dissipation  are  so  great  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  prevent  such  a 
way  of  living  being  adopted. 

I  will  not  dwell  on  the  position  of  the  333  persons  who  are  inmates  of 
our  poorhouses.  I  t'Jiink  in  all  cases  where  our  re^spectable  poor  blind 
people  are  struggling  on  the  margin  of  utter  poverty  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  enable  them  to  preserve  their  self-respect  and  maintain  their 
little  homes.  Where  the  circumstances,  however,  are  not  such  as  to  warrant 
outdoor  relief  from  the  parish,  I  am  glad  there  are  such  shelters  as  our 
poorhouses.  If  our  institutions  could  devise  and  provide  some  simple  form 
of  employment  that  would  not  require  long  training  they  would  meet  the 
case  of  many  middle-aged  men  who  can  at  present  scarcely  be  kept  out  of 
the  poorhouse.  The  proportion  of  our  outdoor  blind  who  need  temporal 
assistance  is  very  large.  Scotland  is  not  favored,  as  England  is,  with  Pen- 
sion Eunds  for  the  Blind.  Our  Societies  have  the  machinery,  but  not  the 
means,  to  deal  with  this  matter  of  pensions,  though  they  have  no  lack  of 
suitable  cases.  In  various  forms  of  benevolence  £2,500  was  given  by  our 
Societies  in  Scotland  directly  to  the  blind,  and  we  know  of  at  least  an 
equal  amount  that  reaches  them  from  other  charities.  I  would  here  plead 
for  a  Pension  Eund  for  the  Blind  of  Scotland,  speaking  as  I  do  in  the  capi- 
tal of  the  land. 

W.  H.  Tate,  Bradford: — At  the  time  of  the  Royal  Commission  of 
1889,  upwards  of  8,000  blind  persons,  above  the  age  of  21,  were  in  receipt 
of  relief  from  the  guardians,  of  whom  no  less  than  3,278  were  resident  in 
workhouses  or  workhouse  infirmaries.  There  are  many  lolind  persons  whose 
physical  strength  or  mental  endowment  is  below  the  average,  as  a  result 
of  the  causes  which  have  produced  blindness,  but  who  are  nevertheless 
capable  of  learning  a  trade  and  of  doing  something  towards  earning  their 
living.  Though  fairly  industrious,  regular  and  attentive  to  their  employ- 
ment, however,  they  are  such  slow  workers  that  they  can  never  earn  the 
whole  sum  necessary  for  their  maintenance.  For  such  persons  to  receive 
a  little  systematic  ''necessary  relief,"  as  a  supplement  to  their  wages,  would 
seem  to  be  a  reasonable  and  desirable  arrangement.  On  the  main  issue 
that  many  of  the  blind,  even  if  they  are  energetic,  can  never  support  them- 
selves by  their  earnings,  I  suppose  we  are  agreed.  If  that  be  so,  some 
one  must,  and  I  suppose  actually  does,  supplement,  or  there  would  be  partial 
starvation. 

Dr.  A.  W.  G.  Ranger,  London: — The  appalling  fact  to  which  I  first 
wish  to  draw  your  attention  is  that  there  is  a  very  serious  proportion  of 
the  blind  now  spending  their  lives,  and,  as  far  as  they  know,  the  remainder 
of  their  lives,  in  the  workhouse.  My  own  feeling  is  that  there  is  an  obliga- 
tion upon  the  various  Christian  churches  of  this  land  to  clear  the  unions 
of  all  the  blind  that  are  in  them. 

Mr.  H.  Stainsby,  Birmingham  : — I  never  look  to  find  out  what  the  turn- 
over of  an  institution  is,  but  what  the  blind  are  getting  out  of  it.  When 
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I  turn  to  the  Dundee  report  I  am  met  by  the  striking  fact  that  the  blind 
workers  of  Dundee  get  over  £2,000  a  year  from  the  trading  department. 
The  school  department,  it  is  true,  is  small.  I  am  delighted  to  know  that 
there  are  vacancies  in  the  school.  I  said  to  one  of  the  ladies  who  was 
walking  round  with  me,  ''I  wish  your  school  were  empty,"  and  she  said, 
'*So  do  I."  Unfortunately,  in  some  parts  our  schools  are  congested.  I 
am  delighted  to  know  that  in  Dundee  you  have  places  waiting  for  these 
little  children.  Mr.  Macdonald  told  me  to-day  that  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting parts  of  the  work  here  was  the  work  among  the  little  children.  We 
cannot  go  into  the  school-rooms  without  being  always  affected  by  their 
blindness.  It  is  a  sad  thing  to  think  that  these  little  children  must  be  in 
darkness  for  the  whole  of  their  lives,  that  they  are  past  cure,  and  that  all 
that  medical  skill  can  do  for  them  has  been  unavailing.  It  rests  with  us, 
Christian  philanthropists,  to  do  our  level  best  to  make  their  lives  happy 
and  to  give  them  the  opportunity  of  becoming  self-supporting. 

Mr.  Pine,  Nottingham: — It  has  been  clearly  shown  that  the  industrial 
side  of  the  work  for  the  blind  in  Scotland  is  greater  than  it  is  in  England. 
The  most  important  question  at  this  conference  has  been  the  employment 
of  the  blind.  We  have  been  shown  what  can  be  done  for  the  employment 
of  the  blind  at  Dundee,  and  I  think  we  have  had  great  examples  put  before 
us  wherever  we  have  gone  in  visiting  these  Scottish  Institutions. 

Mr.  G.  S.  Wilson,  Indianapolis: — I  think  I  can  safely  say  that  in  the 
United  States  we  have  students  who  will  compare  very  favorably  in  the 
way  of  literature  and  music,  but  we  are  behind  in  the  industrial  features. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Kruger,  Cape  Colony: — I  have  been  very  much  impressed 
by  finding  so  many  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  give  their  time  and  patience 
to  the  work  of  the  blind.  It  is  the  same  in  South  Africa.  I  find  it  is  uphill 
work  all  over  the  world. 

Miss  M.  Field,  Oldham: — I  should  like  to  mention  two  employments 
which  have  not  been  spoken  of  this  morning;  one  is  tab  rug-making  and 
the  other  the  manufacture  of  string  bags.  The  latter  has  been  a  great 
success.  The  apparatus  is  quite  simple  and  easy  to  manipulate.  The  girl 
who  makes  string  bags  came  to  me  straight  from  school,  and  on  an  average 
she  has  earned  5s.  a  week,  and  the  last  few  weeks  it  has  been  8s.  I  pay 
her  5d.  for  each  bag  and  sell  it  for  Is.  The  girls  are  not  boarded  but  they 
are  given  a  dinner  every  day. 

Mr.  Colin  Macdonald,  Dundee:— We  have  come  to  the  end  of  a  most 
interesting  discussion  on  a  most  important  subject,  but  we  have  not  come 
to  the  end  of  the  subject  itself.  I  have  the  honor  of  moving  the  following 
resolution  :  — **That  the  problem  of  the  better  employment  of  the  blind  is 
of  such  vital  importance  and  consequence  that  a  National  Committee  be 
appointed  to  consider  the  questions  raised  in  the  paper  this  morning  and 
the  subsequent  discussion;  the  selection  of  the  Committee  be  left  to  the 
Conference  Committee." 

Mr.  H.  W.  P.  Pine,  Nottingham: — I  should  like  to  be  allowed  to  sec- 
ond this  resolution.  I  think  the  better  employment  of  the  blind  is  the 
most  burning  question  we  have  before  us  at  the  present  time.  The  educa- 
tion of  the  blind  is  now  well  assured.  What  we  most  require  now  is  op- 
portunities of  thorough  technical  training  for  them,  to  be  followed  by 
greatly  increased  facilities  for  their  employment.  If  we  can  do  something 
to  ensure  that  the  employment  of  the  blind  shall  be  put  upon  a  better  foot- 
ing, then  we  may  rejoice  that  this  Conference  has  not  been  held  in  vain. 
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IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  Great  Britain  and  several  countries  of 
Europe  are  in  advance  of  America  with  regard  to  the  industrial  education 
of  the  blind,  and  in  provision  for  the  adult  blind.  But  that  branch  of  the 
work  is  beginning  to  attract  more  attention  in  the  United  States.  In  my 
Eeport  for  1905  I  gave  a  summary  of  the  findings  and  recommendations  of 
the  special  committee  appointed  by  the  New  York  Legislature  to  investi- 
gate the  condition  of  the  adult  blind  of  that  State  and  to  report  on  the 
expediency  of  establishing  industrial  training  schools  or  other  institutions. 
A  Conference  of  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  was 
held  at  Saginaw,  Michigan,  in  August,  1905,  from  the  report  of  which  the 
following  extracts  are  taken  :  — 

Charles  H.  Jones: — Eegarding  blindness,  both  blind  and  seeing  peo- 
ple are  coming  to  understand,  that  blindness  of  itself  is  no  valid  excuse 
for  idleness  or  pauperism.  Blind  children  are  being  taught  that,  their 
parents,  friends  and  the  state  expect  them  to  develop  into  useful,  self-re- 
specting, independent  men  and  women;  that  by  the  great  law  of  compensa- 
tion, the  lack  or  loss  of  one  sense  may  be  largely  met  by  the  increased  de- 
velopment of  the  others. 

Progressive  steps,  marking  as  they  do  an  ever-advancing  Christian 
civilization,  led  thoughtful  people  to  consider  the  condition  and  needs  of 
the  adult  blind.  As  the  result  of  this  consideration  and  investigation  it 
was  discovered  that  many  who  had  spent  from  six  to  twelve  years  at  some 
school  for  the  blind,  while  possessing  a  good  literary  education,  and  with 
minds  cultured  and  broadened  by  the  opportunities  they  had  enjoyed,  were 
still  unable  to  utilize  any  of  their  accomplishments  to  the  extent  of  ob- 
taining a  livelihood,  and  without  home  or  friends  were  compelled  to  take 
refuge  in  an  almshouse  or  to  become  mendicants  upon  the  streets.  Further 
investigation  discovered  another  fact,  of  which  the  public  is  still  to  a  very 
large  extent  profoundly  ignorant,  that  of  the  blind  people  in  any  state  a 
very  large  proportion  (some  estimate  at  least  two-thirds)  lose  their  sight 
either  by  accident  or  disease  after  they  are  nineteen  years  of  age,  or  be- 
yond the  age  limit  in  most  states  for  entering  the  ordinary  schools  for  the 
blind;  and,  even  could  they  enter,  such  a  curriculum  as  these  schools  pre- 
sent would  not  be  what  is  needed  by  these  people,  many  of  whom  have 
families  depending  upon  them.  Conditions  like  these,  when  properly  un- 
derstood by  an  enlightened  publiq,  will  not  long  be  allowed  to  continue. 

Every  pupil  graduated  from  schools  for  the  blind  should  be  proficient 
in  one  or  more  useful  industries,  as  well  as  in  the  literary  work  to  which 
attention  has  been  given. 

While  the  number  of  occupations  open  to  the  blind  is  necessarily  lim- 
ited, still  from  time  to  time  new  ones  appear,  and  without  doubt  as  people 
become  interested  in  the  subject  and  the  blind  themselves  demand  oppor- 
tunities, many  hitherto  unthought  of  avenues  to  usefulness  and  profit  will 
be  opened. 

Of  the  children  attending  schools  for  the  blind,  as  of  those  attending 
schools  for  the  seeing,  only  a  small  proportion  will  ever  be  able  to  obtain  their 
living  by  what  we  call  a  profession.  By  far  the  larger  number,  if  self-sup- 
porting wholly  or  in  part,  must  become  so  through  the  use  of  their  hands. 

Schools  for  the  training  of  the  adult  blind  should  be  established  in 
every  State;  not  to  supersede  the  schools  for  blind  children  already  estab- 
lished, but  to  supplement  them.    They  should  open  a  door  of  hope  to  those 
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who  lose  their  sight  after  passing  the  ordinary  school  age,  by  affording 
them  an  opportunity  at  the  expense  of  the  State  to  learn  some  branch  of 
industry  by  means  of  which  they  may  become  once  more  independent.  They 
should  also  receive  such  pupils  from  the  schools  for  blind  children  as, 
having  pursued  their  regular  course  of  study,  are  evidently  not  calculated 
to  succeed  in  a  professional  life,  but  need  an  industrial  training  to  prepare 
them  for  future  independence  and  usefulness. 

Connecticut  occupies  the  proud  position  of  being  the  pioneer  State 
to  provide  by  legislative  enactment  for  the  instruction  of  her  adult  blind. 
Michigan  has  followed  her  example,  and  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
provision  for  the  adult  blind  will  be  made  by  every  State. 

0.  H.  Burritt  : — Three-fourths  of  a  century  ago  there  were  only  three 
institutions  in  the  United  States  for  the  education  of  the  blind.  To-day 
there  are  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  over  forty  such  instrtutions. 

According  to  the  last  report  of  the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind,  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  there  were  registered  in  1883  in  the  schools  for 
the  blind  then  in  existence  in  the  United  States  2,442  pupils,  while  in 
1905,  4,422  pupils  were  receiving  instruction  in  the  forty-one  schools  in 
this  country.  Moreover,  in  1883  probably  every  institution  then  in  existence 
had  enrolled  among  its  so-called  pupils  a  very  large  percentage  of  th?^  adult 
blind  who  were  there,  either  in  order  to  be  provided  a  home — whence  the 
still  quite  generally  prevalent  notion  that  an  institution  of  any  kind  for 
the  education  and  training  of  the  blind  is  an  asylum,  and  that  our  schools 
for  the  blind  are  charitable  institutions  rather  than  an  essential  part  of 
our  public  school  system — or  to  become  proficient  in  some  trade  or  profes- 
sion supposed  to  be  available  for  blind  people.  To-day,  with  very  few  and 
notable  exceptions,  these  schools  enrol  only  pupils  of  school  age,  i.e.,  boys 
and  girls  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one  years. 

There  are  only  ten  States  in  the  Union  that  have  not  provided  some 
kind  of  institution  for  the  education  of  the  blind.  Only  about  one-tenth 
of  the  blind  of  the  United  States  are  of  school  age.  The  Commission  found 
that  in  the  State  of  New  York  only  9.72  per  cent,  are  of  school  age,  that 
is,  under  twenty-one  years. 

Mr.  Allen: — A  kind-hearted  superintendent  in  Philadelphia  once 
started  a  home  department,  which  soon  preponderated.  Then  came  a  good 
working  home  for  blind  men;  a  home  for  women  was  also  established;  the 
home  for  men  has  a  waiting  list ;  married  men  live  outside ;  the  men  are 
paid  more  than  they  earn;  such  an  institution  cannot  be  self-supporting. 
Thank  God  !  Philadelphia  does  not  pension  the  blind,  and  I  do 
the  self-respecting  blind  wish  it. 

Oscar  Kuestermann  :  — After  the  Legislature  of  Wisconsin, 
1903  session,  had  wisely  provided  for  a  workshop  in  which  the  a 
of  our  State  were  given  a  chance  to  become  self-supporting  ai 
their  own  livelihood,  the  question  arose  what  branch  of  indu 
trade  would  bring  the  best  results.     Broom-making  was  not  < 
because  the  competition  in  this  line  was  too  great  and  margins  c; 
a  minimum.    Mattress  making  was  thought  of,  but  when  it  was  ascertained 
that  machinery  is  now  largely  employed  in  this  line,  and  prices  materially 
reduced  in  consequence,  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  this  idea  would 
also  have  to  be  abandoned.     Chair   caning   was  not   considered   a  trade. 
Looking  over  the  reports  of  foreign  institutions  for  the  blind,  we  found 
that  of  all  the  lines  in  which  the  blind  were  employed,  none  promised  bet- 
ter results  than  the  manufacture  of  willow  ware.    When  our  shop  was 
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opened  in  December,  1903,  we  started  with  four  apprentices,  and  since  then 
have  had  thirty-nine  blind  men  on  our  pay-roll.  A  few  of  them  left  soon 
after  entering,  because  idleness  or  the  following  of  some  other  occupa- 
tion was  given  the  preference.  The  great  majority  of  our  workmen  re- 
mained, are  happy  and  contented,  and  glad  of  the  chance  to  earn  their  own 
living  and  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  work.  On  entering  the  workshop  the 
first  work  taught  our  men  is  the  making  of  doll  buggies.  This  enables  them 
to  learn  the  setting  up  of  willows,  the  fitching  of  reed  and  the  different 
closings  of  the  rims,  all  work  which  is  the  foundation  of  basket  making. 
The  first  day  of  work  on  the  buggies  varies  according  to  the  skill  of  the 
men,  some  succeeding  in  making  four  to  five  buggies  a  day,  while  others, 
less  apt,  make  from  one  to  two.  The  amount  allowed  for  each  buggy  is 
two  cents  net.  In  this  way  the  first  week's  earnings  vary  from  30  to  60 
cents.  In  the  course  of  one  or  two  months  the  men  are  able  to  make  ten 
to  twenty  buggies  a  day,  their  earnings  being  from  |1.20  to  $2.40  a  week. 
After  becoming  experienced  in  the  making  of  doll  buggies  our  men  are  put 
to  work  on  plain  baskets,  an  employment  which  is  more  remunerative.  In 
course  of  time  their  work  includes  clothes  baskets,  hampers,  office  baskets 
and  all  kinds  of  specialties.  All  of  our  workmen  are  taught  from  the  begin- 
ning that  all  work  must  be  well  made. 

A  statutory  provision  recently  enacted  authorizes  the  State  Board  of 
Control  to  furnish  indigent  blind  artizans,  who  are  not  residents  of  the 
city  of  Milwaukee,  board  and  lodging  for  a  reasonable  time,  and  also  pro- 
vide means  of  transportation  from  any  point  within  the  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin, so  as  to  enable  them  to  learn  a  trade  and  become  self-supporting,  such 
allowance  not  to  exceed  in  any  one  case  the-  sum  of  |75.00. 

The  average  weekly  earnings  of  all  our  men  for  the  first  six  months 
was  12.32;  for  the  next  six  months,  f3.T3,  and  for  the  last  six  months, 
}4.20.  The  weekly  average  of  six  of  our  best  workers  is  |6.12,  and  the 
highest  amount  earned  in  one  week  by  any  one  in  our  shop  was  $10.30. 
The  earnings  of  the  men  consist  of  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  mater- 
ial and  the  selling  price  of  the  finished  product.  The  State  of  Wisconsin 
simply  furnishes  the  necessary  manufacturing  room,  salesroom,  warehouse, 
fuel,  tools,  and  pays  the  wages  of  the  superintendent  and  instructors.  While 
up  to  the  present  time  only  men  have  been  employed,  it  is  our  intention 
to  find  out  some  occupation  for  the  blind  women  of  our  State,  the  last  Leg- 
islature having  appropriated  the  necessary  funds  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  Kuestermann  thinks  the  lazy  man  would  not  work  in  a  home  where 
maintenance  is  given  free ;  in  a  workshop  a  man  who  does  not  work  does 
not  earn,  and  he  will  soon  find  out  that  it  is  either  work  or  go  to  the  poor 
house,  if  he  has  no  other  means.  Women  could  not  succeed  as  willow 
workei.s. 

Charles  F.  F.  Campbell: — It  is  a  significant  fact  that  of  the  65,000 
blind  persons  in  the  United  States  less  than  5,000  are  attending  schools. 
This  siaall  attendance  results  in  part  from  the  non-enforcement  of  the  com- 
pulsory, education  laws  and  to  a  much  greater  extent  to  the  fact  that  of 
the  65^000  over  75  per  eent.  are  adults  and  have  become  blind  long  after 
school  age.  Of  this  large  group  of  adults  nearly  half  are  over  sixty  years 
of  age.  For  the  aged  blind,  little  can  be  done  except  to  brighten  their 
lives.  For  the  group  of  unemployed  able-bodied  blind  people  between  the 
ages  of  twenty  and  about  fifty,  little  has  been  done  of  a  practical  nature 
in  the  United  States,  as  compared  to  the  work  in  Europe.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  work  shops  for  the  blind  are  quite  as  numerous  as 
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schools.  In  this  country  Industrial  Institutes  are  needed  where  those  who 
are  unqualified  to  benefit  by  the  training  in  the  schools  for  the  blind  and 
those  who  lose  their  sight  beyond  school  age  may  be  taught  some  trade.  It 
is  arbitrary  and  unprogressive  to  say  that  sewing,  knitting,  chair  caning, 
broom,  basket  and  mattress  making  are  the  only  industrial  lines  of  work 
open  to  the  blind.  The  vital  question  is,  what  remunerative  occupations 
are  available  for  them?  For  the  women,  modern  hand  weaving  deserves 
thorough  testing.  Another  shop  industry  is  the  manufacture  of  a  patent 
broom  for  cleaning  the  switches  of  street  car  tracks,  and  mops.  It  is  folly 
to  attempt  to  cast  all  the  workers  in  the  same  mould.  When  enough  pupils 
have  learned  a  given  trade  they  should  be  assisted  to  start  a  small  work- 
shop on  a  business  basis  in  some  city  near  their  homes. 

C.  S.  McGiffin : — The  Indiana  Industrial  Home  for  Blind  Men  is  a 
private  enterprise,  located  in  Indianapolis.  It  is  only  a  workshop  where 
blind  men  are  employed  at  making  brooms.  This  institution  was  organized 
and  incorporated  in  1899.  The  funds  with  which  our  factory  is  operated 
are  secured  by  subscriptions.  Some  of  our  men  earn  as  much  as  |7.00  or 
over  a  week,  while  others  can  earn  scarcely  |4.00  a  week.  Our  pay  rolls 
show  an  average  earning  of  about  |5.10  for  each  man  a  week.  The  most 
of  our  workmen  have  learned  a  trade  at  the  State  School  for  the  Blind, 
during  their  youth,  but  are  not  competent  to  operate  their  own  factory, 
and,  like  the  majority  of  men  with  sight,  they  prefer  working  for  others. 
But  there  is  another  class  of  unfortunates,  who  are  perhaps  more  needy  in 
many  instances  than  those  whom  we  are  now  employing.  I  mean  those 
who  have  lost  their  sight  since  becoming  of  age  and  are  not  admitted  into 
our  state  schools  for  blind  children.  We  are  constantly  receiving  many 
requests  from  both  married  and  single  men,  ranging  in  age  from  about  25 
to  50,  and  over,  who  have  lost  their  sight  mostly  by  accident,  and  who  are 
unable  to  maintain  themselves  while  learning  a  trade.  For  the  benefit  of 
this  class,  we  have  twice  placed  a  bill  before  our  State  Legislature.  This 
bill  provided  for  the  maintenance  of  not  to  exceed  20  adnlt  blind  men,  at 
any  one  time,  at  the  rate  of  four  dollars  per  week  for  each,  and  only  for  a 
period  of  two  years.  In  1903  this  bill  was  vetoed  by  the  Governor.  It  was 
introduced  again,  but  was  fought  desperately  by  the  labor  organizations 
and  failed  for  a  second  time. 

Esther  J.  Giffin  : — At  the  Edinburgh  Conference  an  especially  valuable 
feature  was  an  exhibition  of  work  done  by  the  blind,  contributed  by  27 
institutions.  The  industrial  work  was  well  done,  and  the  institutions  give 
employment  to  hundreds  of  sightless  persons,  but  most  of  it  is  done  at  a 
loss. 

Charities  and  the  Commons: — Dr.  Howe,  the  great  pioneer  in  work 
for  the  American  blind,  clearly  saw  that  there  were  two  problems  in  help- 
ing the  blind — the  one  distinctly  scholastic  and  thq  other  industrial. 
To-day  we  still  have  in  the  mattress  shop,  started  by  Dr.  Howe,  one  of  the 
best  examples  of  a  successful  industry  for  the  blind.  Unfortunately,  the 
general  public,  blinded  by  their  wonder  at  the  fact  that  the  blind  can  even 
be  taught  to  read  and  write,  failed  to  uphold  the  early  superintendents  in 
their  efforts  to  satisfactorily  solve  the  industrial  problem.  As  a  result  the 
line  of  least  resistance  was  followed,  and  to-day  we  have  4,500  children 
being  educated  and  very  few  men  or  women  over  twenty  years  of  age  re- 
ceiving trade  training.  This  state  of  affairs  has,  largely  as  a  result  of  the 
cry  of  the  blind  themselves,  become  more  and  more  clearly  recognized, 
culminating  in  the  appointment   of   such   commissions   as    have  recently 
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served  in  New  York  and  Massacliusetts.  The  literature  of  the  movement 
is  not,  as  yet,  large.  A  first  step  is  a  demand  for  facts — to  find  out  who 
the  blind  are,  their  age,  the  age  when  they  became  blind.  These  investi- 
gations are  showing  that  the  same  needs  which  characterize  different  classes 
of  the  seeing — the  vigorous,  the  thriftless,  the  industrious,  the  anaemic, 
are  to  be  found  among  them ;  and  that  from  the  standpoint  of  the  com- 
munity the  significant  fact  is  not  lack  of  sight — which  in  an  intellectual 
and  aesthetic  sense  can  be  largely  overcome  by  the  methods  of  the  schools — - 
but  their  insulation  as  members  of  economic  society.  Therefore  comes  a 
demand  that  the  scholastic  institutions  dealing  with  blind  youths  prepare 
them  more  concretely  for  after  life.  The  third  step  is  a  demand  that  agencies 
be  devised  to  train  industrially  those  who  become  blind  after  maturity — - 
not,  in  most  cases,  as  permanent  industrial  backwater  groups  where  the  in- 
efficient may  be  cared  for  because  of  their  sightlessness — but  as  way  stations 
through  which  the  trained  blind  may  gain  a  footing  in  the  community  life 
of  their  generation.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  to  the  general  public 
one  of  the  most  urgent  appeals  is  for  a  new  attitude  toward  the  blind.  That 
attitude  can  best  be  stated  in  these  words  of  a  superintendent  of  one  of 
the  most  progressive  American  institutions  in  this  field  : 

Everyone  realizes  the  blessing  of  sight  to  such  an  extent  that  he  is 
scarcely  able  to  think  rationally  of  blindness. 

We  who  are  surrounded  by  the  blind  do  not  fail  to  realize  some  of  the 
terrible  consequences  of  the  affliction;  we  never  become  hardened  to  the 
condition,  but,  as  physicians  do,  direct  our  sympathy  into  channels  that 
are  practical. 

My  interest  in  the  adult  blind  is  neither  sentimental  nor  pathological, 
but  simply  sociological.  I  might  tell  you  of  old  men  and  women  in  pitiable 
plight,  but  they  are  often  over  eighty  years  old,  and  would  be  nearly  as 
badly  off  with  their  sight ;  again  of  a  graduate  of  a  school  for  the  blind  who 
may  have  been  afforded  the  utmost  advantages  the  school  can  give  and  yet 
be  unable  to  support  himself,  but  he  is  likely  to  be  diseased  in  body  or  per- 
verted in  mind  or  to  have  defects  of  character  which  would  make  his  suc- 
cess impossible  if  he  had  the  best  of  sight.  I  am  not  ready  to  generalize 
or  to  give  an  answer  to  the  problem  until  I  know  all  the  elements  of  it.  It 
is  like  a  question  in  proportion  in  many  terms,  the  distress  of  individuals 
being  but  one  term.  I  have  great  fear  of  movements  started  by  those  whose 
eyes  are  too  full  of  tears  for  perfect  vision  or  whose  hearts  are  so  large  as 
to  take  all  the  blood  which  belongs  to  both  the  heart  and  head. 

Helen  Keller: — Opportunity  to  work  is  what  we  ask,  not  charity.  We 
know  from  experience  that  the  blind  can  be  made  self-supporting.  To 
assist  the  blind  to  attain  self-competence  not  only  endows  them  with  happi- 
ness, but  relieves  the  State  of  the  burden  of  their  idleness.  Contrast  the 
beggar  at  the  street  corner  with  the  self-supporting,  self-respecting  blind 
citizen,  and  ask  if  the  transformation  from  one  to  the  other  is  not  a  gain 
to  you  and  to  me  as  well  as  a  veritable  re-creation  for  him. 

The  current  report  of  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Charities  Com- 
mittee on  the  Blind  states  that  ^'  the  experience  of  the  two  schools  of  the 
blind  in  this  State  has  been  that  those  who  make  the  best  use  of  the  schol- 
astic years  are  best  fitted  on  graduation  to  enter  into  ordinary  business 
competitions  and  activities,  hence  the  greatest  stress  is  laid  on  thorough 
scholastic  training;  and  although  the  schools  find  it  necessary  to  furnish  a 
certain  amount  of  industrial  drill  and  trade  instruction,  this  branch  of  the 
school  work  is  regarded  as  of  secondary  importance.^' 
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The  committee's  report  states  elsewhere  that  the  ''industrial  or  trade 
instruction  is  left  largely  for  the  years  between  twenty-one  and  thirty,  when 
it  usually  becomes  the  major  interest.  In  the  institutions  the  occupations 
are  limited,  and  even  when  the  blind  become  expert,  do  not  afford  large 
enough  returns  to  satisfy  reasonable  desires." 

Dr.  F.  Park  Lewis: — For  every  blind  man  placed  upon  his  feet  and 
made  independent  and  self-sustaining,  the  gain  to  the  state  is  enormous. 
He  becomes  an  object  lesson,  an  inspiration  to  those  similarly  afflicted,  a 
help  and  an  encouragement  to  the  disheartened  and  hopeless.  The  blind 
man  who,  while  still  well  and  strong,  becomes  a  pauper,  is  not  only  a  bur- 
den upon  the  charitable,  but  a  pernicious  element  in  the  community  in 
that  he  unconsciously  influences  the  weak  and  the  lazy  to  beg,  when  they 
should  work,  to  lean,,  when  they  should  stand  upright. 

While  among  the  blind  there  are  always  a  few  who,  by  reason  of 
natural  gifts  or  unusual  opportunities,  will  succeed  without  outside  help, 
the  large  majority  are  merely  average  men  and  women.  When  blindness 
comes  suddenly  the  man  is  at  first  stunned,  then  confused,  then  appalled 
by  the  apparent  hopelessness  of  his  position.  He  had  always  depended 
upon  his  eyes  to  guide  his  every  movement ;  and  when  he  finds  that  sight 
is  gone,  there  comes  a  sense  of  utter  helplessness.  His  usual  movements  are 
imperfectly  co-ordinated  and  his  attitude  and  gait  take  on  an  exaggerated 
awkwardness.  In  the  manual  laborer,  the  brain  action  is  not  usually  rapid. 
The  routine  muscular  movements  under  the  guidance  of  the  eyes  have  be- 
come largely  automatic.  When  one  element  of  the  associated  functions  is 
taken  away  the  movement  of  all  becomes  hesitant  and  uncertain.  Then 
rapidly  follows  loss  of  self-confidence.  The  man  can  no  longer  do  the 
simple  things  that  he  had  all  his  life  done,  although  sight  is  not  required 
to  do  them.  He  cannot  walk  freely  and  rapidly  on  an  unobstructed  sur- 
face, although  he  is  assured  that  he  may  do  so  without  danger.  He  must 
be  readjusted  to  the  altered  position  in  the  world  in  which  he  finds  him- 
self. It  is  the  critical  period  in  his  new  life.  He  must  be  taught  to  be- 
lieve in  himself.    He  must  find  himself. 

There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  blind  men  which  must  be  taken  at  the 
flood.  After  blindness  becomes  an  established  fact  in  the  adult  every  month 
in  which  he  is  allowed  to  remain  an  aimless  sit-by-the-fire  makes  more  diffi- 
cult his  ultimate  reclamation.  It  is  at  this  exact  time  that  friendly  inter- 
vention is  most  readily  accepted  and  is  most  useful.  He  must  be  shown 
that  blindness  and  helplessness  are  by  no  means  synonyms.  He  has 
never  before  this  been  interested  in  blind  people.  He  has  never  dreamed 
of  a  blind  man  working  with  his  hands  or  with  his  brain,  or  both, 
at  some  remunerative  employment.  He  has  yet  to  learn  that  men  who  can- 
not see  can  yet  make  beautiful  willow  baskets  that  bring  good  round  prices 
and  that  blind  women  can  and  do  weave  exquisite  fabrics  fit  for  household 
use.  He  is  at  the  crossing  of  the  ways,  but  he  is  not  going  to  remain  there 
indefinitely.  One  road  leads  to  activity,  to  potential,  if  not  actual,  happi- 
ness— to  occupation,  man's  mental,  moral  and  physical  salvation — the  other 
leads  to  apathy,  mendicancy,  loss  of  self-respect,  often  loss  of  character. 
Which  road  he  will  take  after  a  comparatively  short  period  of  hesitation 
will  depend  partly  on  the  man  himself,  largely  on  the  inspiration  given 
him  from  outside.  He  must  have  his  belief  in  himself  re-established.  He 
must  be  shown  what  the  blind  can  do,  what  he  can  do — how  he  can  do  it. 
All  of  this  new  knowledge  must  be  brought  to  him  and  he  must  be  made 
to  feel  that  the  world  has  a  place  for  him  which  he  must  be  fitted  to  fill. 
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But,  for  this,  training  is  necessary.  The  old  habits  must  give  place  to 
new  ones.  The  old  trade,  that  of  a  stonemason,  perhaps,  or  of  a  carpenter, 
must  be  exchanged  for  the  new  one  for  which  eyes  are  not  so  necessary! — 
that  of  a  broom  maker  or  of  a  chair  caner.  Here,  unfortunately,  at  this 
critical  point  in  his  career,  he  turns  to  us  in  vain.  We  have  schools  for 
the  young  blind,  but  for  the  man  or  woman  to  whom  this  frightful  afflic- 
tion has  come^ — up  to  the  present  time  no  adequate  provision  has  been  made. 

The  immediate  need  is  the  industrial  school.  The  blind  man  is  facing 
a  new  life.  He  is  as  unfitted  as  a  child  to  meet  it  alone.  He  must  be  taught 
to  use  his  hands  and  his  head  in  a  new  way.  He  must  be  inspired  by  being 
brought  in  touch  with  other  blind  workers  who  have  succeeded.  His  apti- 
tudes must  be  studied  and  the  work  for  which  he  is  best  suited  chosen  for 
him.  Then  he  must  be  encouraged,  set  to  work,  taught  the  trade  in  which 
he  is  most  likely  to  succeed.  Shop  schools  should  be  established  in  various 
centres  of  population.  They  should  be  maintained  by  the  state  nnd  should 
be  work  schools  simply.  They  should  be  under  one  general  and  uniform 
supervision.  These  should  not  be  allowed  to  become  homes,  and  only 
those  should  be  admitted  to  their  benefits  who  are  mentally  and  physically 
capable  of  profiting  by  a  limited  course  of  instruction.  Many  of  the  blind 
require  charitable  aid,  but  this  should  be  administered  through  other 
channels. 

Charles  F.  F.  Campbell: — The  purpose  of  every  school  for  the  blind, 
while  equipping  its  pupils  for  the  life  they  are  to  lead,  ought  also  to  aim 
definitely  to  make  its  graduates  self-supporting.  If  the  present  system  is 
not  accomplishing  this,  it  is  high  time  the  matter  should  be  discussed. 
More  should  not  be  expected  of  the  blind  child  than  is  expected  of  the 
seeing.  Most  blind  children  come  from  that  class  from  which  is  recruited 
the  vast  army  of  industrial  workers.  It  is  unreasonable  to  try  to  make 
professionals  out  of  those  who,  had  they  sight,  would  become  artizans  or 
laborers.  One  of  the  reasons  why  workshops  for  the  blind  have  not  paid 
has  been  that  charity,  correction,  education  and  business  have  been  hope- 
lessly mixed.  There  ought  to  be  fifty  lines  of  industry  open  to  the  blind, 
instead  of  less  than  ten.  Homes  for  the  able-bodied  under  fifty  years  of 
age  seem  to  be  inexcusable.  No  person  should  be  sent  to  the  poor  house 
because  he  is  blind,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  blindness  should  not  keep 
him  from  where,  under  similar  circumstances,  he  would  be  if  sighted. 

Lucy  Wright: — The  blind  need  more  instead  of  less  education  than 
the  seeing,  and  adults  becoming  blind  need  immediate  encouragement  to 
work.  Otherwise  they  fall  into  idleness,  ill-health  and  even  danger,  and 
the  feeling  that  blindness  makes  questionable  occupations  legitimate  con- 
tinues to  grow. 

E.  P.  Morf ord  : — First,  there  is  a  class  who  are  capable  of  supporting 
themselves  without  the  aid  of  any  organized  effort  in  their  behalf.  Second, 
there  is  a  class  who  are  capable  of  self-support  if  started  with  the  aid  of 
organized  effort.  Third,  there  is  a  class  who,  although  they  strive  earnest- 
ly, are  not  capable  of  supporting  themselves  without  organized  effort. 
Fourth,  there  is  a  class  who,  with  or  without  organized  effort,  will  not  try 
to  support  themselves,  but  rather  expect  their  support  to  come  in  some  way 
from  the  public.  The  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  of  Brooklyn  has  taken 
hold  of  this  problem  in  a  practical  way  by  establishing  under  its  roof  work- 
shops for  blind  mechanics,  with  a  home  or  boarding  house  attached.  The 
home  is  not  self-supporting  and  is  dependent  upon  the  contributions  of  per- 
sons who  are  interested  in  its  welfare.    It  does  not  receive  city  or  state  aid. 
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The  inmates  are  expected  to  pay  |2.75  per  week  for  their  maintenance.  Idlers 
are  not  wanted.  About  35  per  cent,  of  the  workmen  are  married  and  live 
in  their  own  little  homes  with  their  families. 

J.  P.  Hamilton: — The  Lansing  school  tried  at  first  to  meet  this  de- 
mand (for  industrial  instruction  of  adults),  but  these  endeavors,  which  at 
best  only  could  benefit  a  few  of  the  many  who  needed  such  aid,  so  im- 
perilled the  usefulness  of  the  school  as  a  moral  and  intellectual  educational 
institution  for  the  youthful  blind  and  also  resulted  in  such  financial  loss, 
that  these  efforts  to  assist  the  older  blind  were  entirely  discontinued.  The 
problem  of  how  best  to  care  for  and  help  the  adult  blind  has  not  been 
solved.  The  work  is  new  and  necessarily  in  more  or  less  of  an  experimental 
stage.  There  are  many  pursuits  which  blind  people  can  follow,  but  very 
few  which  can  be  followed  with  enough  rapidity  to  make  them  practical 
as  life  work.  To  illustrate  :  Blind  girls  are  perfectly  capable  of  doing  the 
best  kind  of  work  with  ordinary  knitting  machines  such  as  are  used  in  all 
knitting  factories,  but  they  work  so  slowly  that  they  cannot  make  wages 
enough  to  keep  themselves. 

C.  r.  F.  Campbell: — All  over  the  world  can  be  found  workshops  for 
the  blind.  If  it  was  only  possible  to  find  some  article  requiring  a  large 
amount  of  hand  work  which  could  be  patented  and  held  exclusively  for 
the  blind,  our  problem  would  be  solved. 

A  WOEKIXG  HOME  FOR  THE  BLIXD. 

Mrs.  C.  R.  Miller,  in  Leslie  s  Weekly,  29th  March,  1906. 

One  of  the  serious  problems  confronting  philanthropy  is  the  care  of 
the  indigent  blind.  The  best  system  along  this  line  yet  devised  seems  to 
be  the  one  adopted  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  which  not  only  provides 
food  and  shelter  for  these  unfortunates,  but  also  some  employment  to  divert 
their  minds  from  their  affliction,  to  keep  them  from  becoming  street  beg- 
gars for  the  benefit  of  others,  and  to  enable  them  to  earn  enough  to  be 
practically  self-supporting.  The  Pennsylvania  Working  Home  for  Blind 
Men  was  the  first,  and  is  still  the  largest,  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States. 
The  home  is  situated  on  Lancaster  Avenue,  in  West  Philadelphia,  and  con- 
sists of  three  substantial  buildings — the  superintendent's  cottage,  a  large 
house  where  the  men  who  have  no  families  may  board,  and  a  four-stoiy 
factory,  212x90  feet.  The  property,  which  is  enclosed  in  a  spacious  yard, 
is  valued  at  |283,000.  As  broom  making  seems  to  be  the  best  possible  em- 
ployment for  the  blind,  the  principal  part  of  the  factory  is  given  over  to 
this  industry. 

While  it  is  impossible  for  a  blind  man  to  complete  a  broom,  he  is  able 
to  do  three-fourths  of  the  work — more  in  this  than  in  any  other  trade. 
Experience  has  shown  that  nearly  every  blind  man,  no  matter  how  un- 
skilled, can  learn  to  size  broom-corn — that  is,  he  can  sit  at  a  machine  which 
has  a  number  of  raised  measure  marks  and  a  knife  worked  by  a  treadle. 
With  this  he  prepares  stalks  for  five  different  sizes  of  brooms,  and  places 
each  one  in  its  proper  rack.  This  work  is  usually  done  with  great  rapidity 
and  fingers  are  rarely  cut.  Xinety  per  cent,  of  the  men  can  sew  a  broom, 
and  about  fifty  per  cent,  can  learn  to  wind.  The  latter  seems  to  be  the 
most  difficult  for  sightless  eyes,  yet  there  is  a  man  at  the  home  who  is 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  and  who  winds  a  broom  perfectly.  He  selects  the 
proper  length  of  corn  from  the  boxes  at  the  side,  twists  the  wire  around  the 
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handle,  hammers  in  the  tacks,  and  finally  with  a  sharp  knife  trims  the 
edges.  This  man,  who  is  now  about  thirty-two  years  old,  has  been  in  the 
home  for  eight  years,  and  his  wages  average  five  dollars  per  week.  When 
communication  with  him  is  necessary,  it  is  done  by  writing  with  one's  fin- 
ger on  the  palm  of  his  hand,  which  he  understands  readily.  He  is  ap- 
parently happy  and  contented,  works  steadily,  and  has  saved  some  money. 
One  of  the  ''sizers"  is  also  totally  deaf,  and  so  keen  is  his  sense  of  feeling 
that  the  men  frequently  write  with  their  fingers  on  his  back  or  arms  the 
words  they  wish  to  speak.  At  one  of  the  tables  an  interesting  blind  youth 
stems  the  corn,  selecting  the  rough  pieces  for  the  inside  of  the  brooms. 
This  young  man  is  also  a  fine  musician,  and  spends  many  evenings  at  the 
piano  in  the  home,  much  to  the  delight  of  the  less  educated. 

One  hundred  and  nineteen  blind  men  are  working  at  present,  and, 
with  the  assistance  of  twenty-five  who  can  see,  they  have  in  the  last  two 
years  manufactured  more  than  a  million  brooms  and  received  in  wages 
about  156,000.  An  average  week's  work  amounts  to  about  |7,  although 
some  have  earned  |15.  Four  hundred  tons  of  Illinois  broom-corn  is  used 
each  year,  and  while  the  principal  market  is  in  New  York  and  Boston,  a 
large  consignment  was  recently  shipped  to  Dublin,  Ireland.  The  brooms 
manufactured  are  of  good  quality  and  retail  from  forty  to  fifty  cents  each. 
No  imperfect  goods  are  put  on  the  market,  as  the  men  are  taught  that  the 
laws  of  the  business  world  are  stern,  and  that  the  merchant  who  to-day 
signs  a  cheque  as  a  donation  to  the  institution  which  shelters  them  would 
to-morrow  refuse  to  buy  their  product  if  the  workmanship  was  inferior. 

The  scenes  in  the  factory  are  little  different  from  those  of  any  other. 
The  men  laugh,  sing,  and  tell  jokes.  They  know  the  sound  of  each  other's 
footsteps — especially  that  of  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Hunt,  the  superintendent,  who 
joins  in  their  pleasures  and  comforts  them  in  sorrow.  A  number  of  the 
men  have  families  and  reside  near  by,  while  many  who  learned  the  trade 
at  the  factory  are  working  for  themselves  in  different  cities.  Carpet  looms, 
where  rag  carpets  are  woven,  are  also  operated  by  blind  men.  Rags  for 
this  purpose  are  frequently  sewed  at  different  institutions,  and  the  Working 
Home  for  the  Blind  receives  twenty-five  and  thirty-five  cents  a  yard  for 
furnishing  chain  and  weaving  the  carpet.  Chairs  are  also  re-caned  at 
prices  ranging  from  sixty  cents  to  three  dollars  and  a  half,  according  to 
the  style. 

Life  at  the  Home  is  simple  and  comfortable.  The  men  pay  |2.25  per 
week  for  board,  washing  and  mending.  The  sleeping  rooms  are  large  and 
airy,  and  a  general  bath  room  is  provided,  as  the  superintendent  insists 
upon  cleanliness.  The  food  is  plain,  but  wholesome,-  and  several  waitresses 
are  on  hand  at  meal  time  to  cut  the  meat,  butter  the  bread,  and  see  that 
every  man  is  properly  cared  for.  All  churches  and  nationalities  are  repre- 
sented, but,  regardless  of  creed,  the  men  assemble  in  the  little  room  known 
as  the  chapel  each  evening  after  supper,  where  a  chapter  from  the  Bible  is 
read  to  them  by  Mr.  Hunt.  Some  of  the  men  have  good  voices,  and  often 
hymns  are  sung  with  the  piano  accompaniment  of  the  blind  boy  who  stems 
corn  in  the  factory.  The  latter  part  of  the  evening  is  spent  in  conversa- 
tion or  in  the  library,  where  a  number  of  raised  letter  books  are  to  be 
found. 

The  labor  of  the  institution  is,  of  course,  not  as  rapid  in  execution  as 
the  labor  engaged  in  the  industrial  world,  and,  its  product  being  compara- 
tively small  in  quantity,  does  not  yield  sufficient  for  its  proper  support. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  Blind  Working  Home  does  not  pay. 
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and  that  the  deficit  must  be  made  up  by  private  donation  and  a  State  ap- 
propriation. But  it  is  almost  a  sacrilege  to  view  such  work  from  a  commer- 
cial standpoint,  for  the  profit  does  not  lie  in  the  dollars  and  cents  that  go 
into  the  pockets  of  the  workmen,  or  into  the  treasury  of  the  institution, 
but  finds  its  expression  in  the  joy  and  comfort  which  are  ministered  to 
those  poor  unfortunates.  To  the  donors  it  has  its  reward  in  the  conscious- 
ness that  the  burden  of  affliction  has  been  lifted,  that  speech  has  found  a 
substitute  for  use  by  the  dumb,  and  that  light  has  been  let  into  the  souls 
of  the  physically  blind. 

LIBRARIES. 

The  Teachers'  Library  contains  books  of  reference,  poetry,  biography, 
history,  fiction,  etc.,  which  are  used  by  the  teachers  in  preparation  for  the 
work  of  their  classes,  and  from  which  readings  are  given  by  the  teachers 
to  the  pupils  every  evening.  These  books  are  printed  in  the  common  black 
type. 

In  the  circulating  library  are  280  books  in  Moon  type  and  100  books 
in  New  York  point  print.  Subscribers  to  the  circulating  library  have  access 
to  the  Pupils'  Library,  which  contains  over  1,000  books  in  line  letter  and 
1,000  in  New  York  point.  These  books  are  loaned  to  applicants,  who  can 
furnish  proper  recommendations,  free  of  charge,  and  they  are  carried  to 
and  from  the  institution  free  of  postage. 

The  total  enrolment  of  subscribers  to  the  circulating  library  is  127 ; 
the  number  of  readers  during  the  year  ended  September  30th  was  49;  new 
readers  enrolled  during  the  year  13 ;  number  of  books  issued  227.  The 
number  of  books  loaned  since  the  library  was  established  is  1,576. 

The  following  books  have  been  procured  for  the  Teachers'  Library  :  — 

America,  Travels  in  North,  Hugh  Murray,  2  vols. 

Bible  in  India,  Jacolliet. 

Bubbles,  by  An  Old  Man. 

Caesar's  Commentaries,  translation  and  notes. 

Charles  and  Marie,  de  Souza. 

Comedies  and  Proverbs,  Piotevin. 

English  Constitution,  DeLolme. 

English  Prose,  4  vols. 

Mrs.  E'alchion,  Gilbert  Parker. 

Hebrew  Commonwealth,  John  Jahn. 

History,  Lectures  on  Modern,  Wm.  Smyth,  2  vols. 

Homer's  Iliad,  Pope's  translation. 

Inventions,  History  of,  John  Beckman,  2  vols. 

Jeune  Aveugle,  Montolieu. 

Lectures  and  Essays,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote. 

Mirror,  the  Edinburgh,  3  vols. 

Moral  Sentiments,  and  Origin  of  Languages,  Adam  -Smith. 
Poems,  Lady  Flora  Hastings. 

Poetical  Quotations,  Dictionary  of,  Sarah  J.  Hale. 

Poets,  British,  Chaucer  to  Burns. 

Political  Cyclopaedia,  4  vols. 

Puritan  Nomenclature,  C.  W.  Bardsley. 

School-room  Rhymes,  John  Given. 

Scripture  Lands,  Kitto. 

Shakespeare,  Age  of,  Seccombe  and  Allen,  2  vols. 
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Shakespeare,  Readings  from. 

Shakespeare's  Works,  with  notes,  Carruthers  and  Chambers,  10  vols. 

Woman's  Work  and  Woman's  Culture,  Josephine  E.  Butler. 

World,  the,  Adam  Fitz-Adam,  4  vols. 

Bible  Encyclopaedia,  3  vols. 

Cooper's  Novels.  * 

George  Eliot's  Novels. 

Miss  Alcott's  Works. 

Life  of  Brant. 

Great  Englishmen. 

Modern  Banquet  Orator. 

Gospel  Hymns. 

Tackabury's  Atlas. 

The  following  in  point  print  have  been  purchased  for  the  Pupils'  and 
Circulating  Libraries  :  — 

Robinson  Crusoe,  2  vols. 

King  of  the  Golden  River,  Ruskin. 

Captain  January,  Laura  Richards. 

The  Day's  Work,  2  vols.,  Kipling. 

Twelfth  Night,  Rolfe's  Notes. 

Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook  Farm,  2  vols. 

The  Virginian,  3  vols. 

Selected  Stories,  Aldrich,  2  vols. 

The  Oregon  Trail,  2  vols. 

Handbook  of  Modern  Japan,  2  vols. 

That  Preston  Girl. 

THE  STAFF. 

Minister  of  Education  {  in  charge)  : 
Hon.  R.  a.  Pyne,  M.D.,  LL.D. 

Beputij  Minister : 

A.  H.  U.  COLQUHOUX. 

Officer,H  of  tlie  Institution  : 


H.  F.  Gardiner,  M.A  Principal. 

W.  B.  Wickens  Aesietant  Prinoipal. 

W.  N.  Hossie  Bursar. 

J.  A.  Marquis,  M.D  Phveician. 

B.  C.  Bell,  M.D  Oculist. 

Miss  A .  M.  Rice  Matron. 

Teacher.'^  : 

W.  B.  Wickens  Literary. 

P.  J.  Roney   do. 

MissC.  Gillin   do. 

Mies  M.  E.  Walsh   do. 

Ernest  A.  Humphries  Music. 

Mi8S  E.  Moore   do. 

Miss  E.  Harrington   do. 

Miss  E.  Lee  Kindergarten  and  Domestic  Science. 

Miss  L.  H.  Havcock  Knitting  and  Crochet. 

Miss  E.  Loveys  Sewing  and  Netting. 

Miss  K.  Burke  Assistant  Knitting  and  Sewing. 

T.  S.  Usher  Piano  Tuning. 
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George  A.  Rameay 
Mies  M.  J.  Cronk .  , 

Mrs.  J.  Kirk  

Mise  M.  Stewart . . . 

J.  B.  Wilson  

G.  G.  Lambden . . . 

G.  Gri arson  

D.  Willits  


.  Supervisor  of  Boys. 
Visitors'  Attendant. 
Boys'  Nurse. 
Girls'  Nurse. 
.Engineer 
Carpenter. 
.Baker. 

Farmer  and  Gardener. 


FARM,  GROrXDS  AXD  BUILDINGS. 

The  outside  woodwork  of  the  western  half  of  the  main  building  was 
painted  during  the  summer,  and  the  barn  and  stable.s  and  workshop  were 
also  painted.  New  outside  doors  were  provided  for  the  workshop  and  west- 
ern entrances  to  the  main  building.  Hardwood  floors  were  laid  in  the 
kitchen  hall,  boys'  lavatory  and  one  of  the  music  rooms.  Two  of  the  doors 
were  enlarged  to  facilitate  the  moving  of  the  pianos.  The  usual  amount  of 
painting,  oiling  and  kalsomining  was  done  inside. 

A  new  implement  shed  was  erected,  and  the  small  tool  house  was  re- 
moved. A  covering  of  wood  and  tar  paper  was  put  around  the  cement  silo 
to  exclude  frost.  A  handsome  verandah  was  added  to  the  Principal's  resi- 
dence. An  ice-house  is  under  construction.  Owing  to  pressure  of  work 
in  the  Public  Works  Department  it  was  not  found  possible  to  undertake  the 
change  in  the  heating  system,  for  which  an  appropriation  was  made  by  the 
Legislature.  A  new  lavatory  was  equipped  in  connection  with  the  hospi- 
tal, and  several  pipe  drains  were  taken  up  and  relaid.  The  flat  roof  of  the 
bell  tower  was  thoroughly  repaired,  and  missing  and  broken  slates  were 
replaced  where  needed.  Considerable  work  was  done  upon  the  eavetroughs 
and  conductor  pipes. 

Outside,  one  of  the  most  important  improvements  was  the  installation 
of  seven  electric  arc  lights  for  lighting  the  grounds,  which  were  formerly 
not  only  dark  but  dangerous.  The  spruce  trees  bordering  the  centre  walk 
and  the  grove  near  the  Brant  Avenue  entrance  have  been  trimmed,  thus 
greatly  improving  their  appearance  and  allowing  light  and  air  to  circulate. 
The  centre  walk  from  St.  Paul's  Avenue  to  the  farm  crossing  and  a  portion 
of  the  walk  on  the  hill  were  rebuilt  in  cement,  and  cement  steps  were  con- 
structed at  the  west  end  door.  Twenty-five  elm  trees  were  planted  on  St. 
Paul's  Avenue,  but  there  is  little  encouragement  to  continue  work  in  that 
line,  since  the  civic  authorities  permit  the  mutilation  of  beautiful  trees 
to  make  room  for  trolley  poles  and  feed  wires.  The  boys'  walk  from  the 
farm  crossing  to  the  top  of  the  hill  was  taken  up  and  laid  with  new  scant- 
ling, the  grade  being  improved. 

The  abundant  rain  in  the  fore  part  of  the  season  ensured  good  crops 
of  wheat,  oats,  corn,  potatoes,  and  roots;  the  garden  vegetables  turned  out 
well;  the  apples,  though  not  of  the  best  quality,  are  abundant. 


VISITORS. 


Many  visitors  from  various  parts  of  Canada,  and  not  a  few  from  the 
United  vStates,  are  shown  through  the  class  rooms  and  any  other  portions 
of  the  buildings  they  care  to  see.  From  their  expressions  of  opinion,  they 
seem  to  be  well  satisfied  with  the  work  the  Institution  is  doing,  and  will 
say  a  good  word  for  the  school  when  opportunity  arises.  They  are  made 
welcome  from  9  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays  Wednesdays,  Thurs- 
dayu  and  Fridays,  but  not  on  Saturdays  or  Sundays. 
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While  the  parents  and  other  relatives  of  the  pupils  are  at  liberty  to 
come  at  any  time,  it  is  proper  to  remind  them  that  they  cannot  be  lodfj^ed 
in  the  Institution. 

H.  F.  Gardiner, 

Principal . 

Brantford,  October,  1906. 

PHYSICIAN'S  REPORT. 

Hex.  R.  A.  Pyne,  M.D.,  Minister  of  Education  for  Ontario: 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  annual  report  as  Physician  to 
the  Ontario  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

The  past  year  has  been  an  uneventful  one,  in  that  with  very  few  ex- 
ceptions the  officials  and  pupils  have  been  sing-ularly  free  from  serious 
illness.  The  pupils  have  not  only  kept  free  from  disease,  but  have  in  many 
cases  been  greatly  improved  in  general  health  and  appearance.  This  fact 
speaks  well  for  the  diet  and  general  regulation  of  the  Institution,  with  its 
regular  hours  for  retiring,  meals,  work,  recreation,  etc. 

There  has  been  a  noticeable  improvement  in  the  physique  of  many  of 
the  boys  particularly,  during  the  past  year.  This  is  due  to  the  work  of 
Mr.  George  Ramsay,  who  has  charge  of  the  physical  training  classes.  The 
interest  taken  in  games  has  been  quite  remarkable  and  certainly  must  tend 
to  better  the  physical  and  mental  tones  of  those  who  become  interested. 
Some  such  special  supervision  among  the  girls  would,  I  think,  be  followed 
by  good  results. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  past  session  we  had  a  few  cases  of  whoop- 
ing cough. 

During  the  summer  there  have  been  improved  plumbing  conveniences 
added  to  the  Isolation  ward,  situated  over  the  workshop.  This  makes  it 
fairly  complete,  and  contagious  diseases  can  now  be  well  handled  without 
taking  the  patients  from  the  grounds. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 
Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  A.  Marquis. 

Brantford,  Sept.  1st,  1906. 

OCULIST'S  REPORT. 

To  Hex.  R.  A.  Pyne,  M.B.,  Minister  of  Education  : 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  report  as  Oculist  to  the  Ontario 
Institution  for  the  Blind. 

On  March  29th  and  30th  I  examined  as  follows:  — 

Males  Females  Total 

New  pupils                                                       13               9  22 

Pupils  re-admitted  after  an  absence                          3               4  7 

Old  pupils                                                           12              12  24 


Total  examined 


53 
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There  was  no  question  as  to  the  eligibility  of  any  of  the  pupils  just 
entering,  but  one  old  pupil,  from  whom  I  removed  a  degenerated  eye  which 
had  been  a  menace  to  its  fellow,  I  reported,  might  safely  continue  his  edu- 
cation at  a  public  school,  as  there  was  no  longer  any  danger  to  his  good  eye. 

The  usual  number  of  pupils  blind  from  infancy,  but  delaying  attend- 
ance at  the  Institution  until  anywhere  up  to  the  age  of  twenty,  are  in 
evidence.  It  seems  impossible  to  impress  the  parents  of  many  of  these 
children  with  the  importance  of  beginning  their  proper  education  early  in 
life.  I  must  add,  though,  that  the  Principal  deserves  credit  for  the  im- 
provement he  is  bringing  about  in  this  respect. 

A  number  of  acute  eye  and  ear  troubles  required  my  attention  during 
the  year,  but  in  nearly  all  the  cases  the  pupils  recovered  their  former  con- 
dition. There  was  an  agreeable  absence  of  contagious  eye  troubles,  not 
one  having  been  brought  to  my  notice. 

Eespectfully  submitted, 

B.  C.  Bell. 

Brantford,  Sept.  4th,  1906. 

LITERARY  EXAMINER'S  REPORT. 

Hon.  R.  a.  Pyne,  M.D.,  Minister  of  Education: 

Sir, — In  submitting  the  report  of  my  examination  of  the  literary  de- 
partment in  the  Ontario  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  there 
is  very  little  of  a  general  nature  to  state. 

In  the  Kindergarten  work  the  classes  are  large  enough  to  engage  the 
attention  of  more  than  one  teacher.  Miss  Lee  does  exceedingly  good  work, 
and  in  an  ordinary  school  she  would  find  the  class  small  enough,  but  in 
this  Institution  the  conditions  are  so  different  that  an  assistant  would  be 
most  valuable.  We  find  here  children  very  young  and  in  the  same  class 
an  occasional  pupil  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age.  This  may  be  accounted 
for  in  part  by  the  fact  that  parents  from  natural  affection  towards  a  child, 
especially  one  with  some  defect,  are  reluctant  to  let  such  a  one  leave  home 
until  they  realize  that  something  must  be  done  for  their  offspring.  Thus 
a  child  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  must  begin  with  one  of  seven  or  eight.  If 
parents  knew  the  nature  of  the  training  at  this  Institution,  they  might 
be  induced  to  part  with  their  children  earlier  in  life. 

Again,  we  find  boys  or  girls  of  foreign  extraction.  Sometimes  these 
are  very  quick  to  learn,  but  they  require  special  attention.  In  this  class, 
among  those  of  French  origin  there  is  one  boy  who  last  October  knew  no 
English,  but,  for  all  that,  passed  a  very  creditable  examination  in  English 
Reading,  so  good  an  examination  in  fact  that  he  was  allowed  full  marks. 

One  little  fellow  was  present  with  his  left  hand  and  left  side  par- 
tially paralyzed.  It  was  impossible  for  him  to  trace  the  letters  in  read- 
ing, without  a  guiding  hand. 

From  such  instances  one  may  gather  that  progress  must  be  slow,  and 
that  the  services  of  an  assistant  Kindergarten  teacher  would  prove  very 
valuable. 

The  change  in  spelling  book,  recommended  in  my  last  report,  has  been 
adopted,  and  an  authorized  Canadian  edition  is  now  used. 

The  recommendation  in  my  last  report,  in  reference  to  Latin,  also 
has  been  acted  on,  and  though  the  ground  covered  is  not  extensive,  yei  a 
very  promising  beginning  has  been  made. 
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A  detailed  statement  of  the  work  of  the  various  classes  during  the 
four  days'  examination,  held  from  June  12th  to  15th,  inclusive,  will  be 
found  in  the  following:  — 

Mr.  Wickens'  Classes. 

Arithmetic.^ — Simple  questions  in  fractions.  This  class  consists  of 
seven  boys  and  nine  girls  with  great  variety  of  ability.  Three  of  the  pupils 
obtained  perfect  marks,  the  percentage  of  the  class  ranging  from  0  to  100 
with  an  average  of  63. 

Geography.- — British  Empire.  In  this  class  of  eight  boys  and  fifteen 
girls  the  answers  generally  were  good  and  showed  careful  study,  though 
some  were  poor,  the  marks  ranging  from  17  to  100  per  cent.,  and  averaging 
76. 

Reading. — This  is  the  senior  class  and  consists  of  six  boys  and  ten 
girls.  The  book  of  selections  is  in  point  print.  The  marks  assigned  were 
from  50  per  cent,  to  85,  with  an  average  of  67.  The  pupils  were  examined 
in  a  piece  of  several  lines,  and  afterward,  to  show  that  they  had  not  mem- 
orized the  work,  detached  lines  were  selected  for  them  to  read,  and  they 
stood  the  test  very  creditably. 

Latin. — First  conjugation;  first  and  second  declensions,  nouns  and 
adjectives.  Though  the  ground  covered  is  not  very  extensive,  the  work  has 
been  done  thoroughly  and  the  results  are  highly  satisfactory.  The  class 
of  six  boys  and  twelve  girls  answered  with  great  readiness  and  accuracy, 
all  but  two  obtaining  full  marks. 

Bible  Geography  and  History. — The  period  covered  is  from  the  end  of 
the  Old  Testament  to  the  beginning  of  the  New  Testament.  This  class 
consists  entirely  of  boys,  twenty  in  number.  High  marks  were  obtained, 
from  50  per  cent,  to  100,  the  average  being  84. 

Spelling. — There  are  four  divisions  in  this  class,  composed  entirely 
of  boys,  consisting  respectively  of  nine,  eight,  five  and  four  pupils.  The 
marks  assigned  to  these  four  divisions  were  respectively  78,  83,  77  and  81 
per  cent.,  being  an  average  of  about  80. 

Mr.  Roney's  Classes. 

Arithmetic. — Subtraction,  multiplication  to  12  times  20;  easy  prob- 
lems. In  this  class  there  are  three  divisions  containing  seventeen  pupils 
(nine  boys  and  eight  girls)  with  great  variety  of  ability,  the  marks  vary- 
ing from  25  per  cent,  to  100,  with  an  average  of  76.  This  junior  class  has 
much  good  material. 

English  Grammar. — Parts  of  speech  and  the  analysis  of  simple  sen- 
tences. There  are  twelve  boys  and  nine  girls  in  the  class,  and  with  the 
exception  of  two  the  pupils  have  a  grasp  of  the  work.  Some  of  the  class  are 
exceedingly  bright.  The  marks  assigned  were  from  0  to  100  per  cent., 
averaging  74. 

Geography. — Canada,  particularly  Ontario.  Map  and  book  work  of 
the  Public  School  Geography.  This  is  a  junior  class  of  nine  boys  and  four 
girls.  The  answers  indicated  excellent  work,,  two  pupils  obtaining  full 
marks.  The  pupils  were  graded  in  marking  from  67  per  cent,  to  100,  with 
an  average  of  85. 
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Reading. — Embossed  Readers,  I.,  II.,  III.  This  class  of  eight  boys 
and  eight  girls  has  several  good  readers,  as  is  indicated  by  the  marks  from 
40  to  95  per  cent.,  with  an  average  of  75. 

Writing. — This  is  a  senior  class  of  eleven  boys  and  twelve  girls,  and 
the  results  are  very  creditable.  The  importance  of  writing  cannot  be  too 
strongly  emphasized.  The  pupils  obtained  in  marking  from  35  to  95  per 
cent.,  making  an  average  of  75  jwt  cent. 

Miss  Walsh's  Classes. 

Arithmetic. — Fractions,  measurements  of  rooms,  carpeting,  general 
problems.  This  is  a  senior  class  of  six  boys  and  ten  girls,  and  some  of  the 
pupils  are  very  quick  in  calculation.  Several  took  full  marks,  the  range 
being  from  10  per  cent,  to  100,  giving  an  average  of  73  per  cent. 

English  Grammar. — The  work  for  this  intermediate  class  consists  of 
definitions,  the  indicative  mood  and  the  parsing  of  simple  sentences,  and 
the  ground  has  been  well  covered.  The  marks  were  from  35  per  cent,  to 
100,  with  an  average  of  78  in  a  class  of  five  boys  and  ten  girls. 

Geography. — This  junior  class  of  fifteen  boys  and  eleven  girls  have 
had  for  their  work  definitions,  Ontario,  physical  features,  railways,  pro- 
ducts, New  Ontario,  provinces  with  capitals,  etc.  The  pupils  are  greatly 
assisted  by  the  use  of  the  dissected  map,  which  tends  to  make  the  study 
of  geography  more  practical.  It  certainly  adds  interest  to  this  very  im- 
portant subject.  The  marks  varied  from  38  to  100  per  cent.,  the  average 
being  78  per  cent. 

Reading. — There  are  two  divisions  in  tliis  class,  the  senior,  consisting 
of  two  boys  and  four  girls  in  the  Third  Reader;  the  junior,  one  boy  and 
three  girls  in  the  Second  Reader.  As  the  class  is  small  more  individual 
attention  is  given  to  the  pupils — a  distinct  advantage,  as  is  shown  by  the 
high  marks  received  from  60  to  100  per  cent,  with  an  average  of  90. 

Writing. — In  this  class  of  six  boys  and  ten  girls  the  work  consists  in 
writing  single  words,  with  the  use  of  small  letters,  though  some  try  capi- 
tals. The  marks  varied  from  20  per  cent,  to  80,  with  an  average  of  45 
per  cent. 

Object  Lessons. — A  very  interesting  half -hour  was  spent  with  this 
class  of  young  pupils,  seventeen  boys  and  twenty-two  girls.  The  attention 
in  this  large  class  was  exceedingly  good  and  they  manifested  much  ability 
in  describing  the  manufacture  of  carpets,  pianos  and  other  articles.  By 
the  use  of  stufPed  birds  and  four-footed  animals  they  were  able  to  give  a 
description  of  the  Eider  Duck,  Horned  Owl,  Wild  Turkey,  Ferret  and 
others.  The  answers  on  the  whole  were  very  creditable,  especially  consid- 
ering the  size  of  the  class. 

Bible  History. — First  six  chapters  of  St.  John;  parables  and  miracles 
from  Matthew,  Luke  and  Acts.  This  class  is  composed  of  four  boys  and 
twelve  girls,  all  Roman  Catholics.  The  marks  ranged  from  50  per  cent, 
to  100,  with  an  average  of  87  per  cent. 

Spelling. — This  class  of  nine  Roman  Catholic  girls  showed  excellent 
results  in  the  work  of  spelling,  as  found  in  twenty  pages  of  Gage's  Speller, 
all  but  one  obtaining  full  marks.  Here  again  the  small  number  in  the 
class  admits  of  more  personal  teaching. 
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Miss  Gillin's  Classes. 

Ariihmetic. — Multiplication  tables  to  twenty  times  twenty;  weights  and 
measures;  simple  rules  and  problems.  In  a  class  of  eight  boys  and  eight 
girls  the  marks  ranged  from  27  per  cent,  to  98,  with  an  average  of  66  per 
cent. 

English  Grammar. — This  is  a  senior  class  of  three  boys  and  eight 
girls,  most  of  whom  showed  good  preparation  in  work  which  comprised  the 
history  of  the  language,  a  review  of  definitions,  with  false  syntax,  parsing 
and  analysis.  The  marks  assigned  were  from  40  per  cent,  to  96,  averaging 
75  per  cent. 

Geography. — The  work  in  this  subject  has  been  thoroughly  done,  em- 
bracing the  United  States  and  South  America  in  detail,  and  outlines  of 
Mexico,  Central  America  and  the  West  Indies.  In  a  class  of  three  boys 
and  nine  girls,  four  obtained  full  marks,  the  rest  from  67  per  cent,  to  92, 
the  average  of  the  class  being  86  per  cent. 

Writing. — The  work  consists  of  letters  and  simple  words  with  pencil 
and  grooved  card.  There  are  eight  boys  and  ten  girls  in  this  class  of 
juniors.  The  marks  varied  from  5  per  cent,  to  80,  with  an  average  of  37 
per  cent. 

English  History. — Twenty-four  chapters  of  Justin  McCarthy's  ''His- 
tory of  Our  Own  Time."  This  class  of  ten  boys  and  twelve  girls  showed 
marked  proficiency  and  careful  training  as  indicated  by  the  very  high  aver- 
age in  marks  of  93  per  cent. 

Canadian  History. — From  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  1763,  to  the  end  of 
the  War  of  1812-14.  The  pupils  in  this  class  are  the  same  as  in  English 
History  and  have  done  highly  creditable  work,  receiving  marks  from  34 
per  cent,  to  100,  with  an  average  of  87  per  cent. 

Bible  Geography  and  History. ^ — The  class  of  eighteen  girls  passed  a 
very  creditable  examination  of  the  portion  studied,  embracing  four  hundred 
years  between  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New  Testament.  All  did  well, 
the  marks  averaging  97  per  cent. 

Spelling. — Gage's  Practical  Speller,  Part  I.,  thirty-three  sections; 
Part  Y.,  eight  sections.  This  class  of  twenty  girls  acquitted  themselves 
well,  taking  from  50  per  cent,  to  100,  with  an  average  of  87  per  cent. 

English  Literature.— The  pupils  in  this  subject  are  excellent  students 
and  eminently  successful.  They  have  evidently  done  their  work  thoroughly, 
difficult  though  it  has  been,  including  the  history  of  American  literature 
from  1620  to  1861 ;  names  and  locations  of  Canadian  Universities,  as  well 
as  Shakespeare's  play  ''Hamlet."  The  pupils  without  exception  (eight 
boys  and  eighteen  girls)  showed  an  appreciation  of  the  various  characters 
portrayed  in  this  tragedy  and  passed  a  highly  creditable  examination,  the 
average  marks  being  94  per  cent. 

Some  type-written  samples  of  English  composition  were  submitted  for 
examination,  both  the  compositions  and  the  type-writing  being  the  work  of 
the  pupils.  Both  the  subject  matter  and  the  mechanical  work  were 
excellent. 

Miss  Lee's  Classes. 

In  the  Kindergarten  class  we  found  an  interesting  family  of  thirteen 
boys  and  six  girls  engaged  in  picture  sewing,  mat  weaving,  paper  folding, 
cutting  and  pasting,  bead  stringing,  leather  lacing,  raffia,  gift  lessons  with 
blocks,  making  models  in  clay,  etc. 
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Tlie  children  are  taught  to  memorize  poetry,  some  of  which  they  recited 
very  well  indeed,  showing  careful  training. 

The  class  room  is  furnished  with  a  piano  which  is  used  to  accompany 
the  scholars  in  their  musical  exercises.  Under  the  guidance  of  Miss  Lee 
at  the  piano,  the  children  sang  several  selections  with  the  sweet  effect  that 
only  children  can  produce. 

The  pupils  were  examined  in  the  following  litierary  subjects:  — 

Arithmetic.^ — Counting  by  odd  and  even  numbers,  addition  from  one 
to  thirteen,  subtraction,  multiplication  to  five  times,  examples.  In  this 
class  there  are  three  divisions.  The  marks  assigned  were  from  50  per  cent, 
to  100,  with  an  average  of  87  per  cent. 

Reading. — There  are  several  divisions  in  this  class  of  fourteen  boys 
and  six  girls,  some  of  them  remarkably  bright.  For  example,  a  boy  of 
French  origin  knew  no  English  last  October,  but  is  now  one  of  the  best 
readers  in  the  room.  Some  require  assistance  in  guiding  their  hands  while 
tracing  the  letters,  but  the  majority  have  overcome  that  difficulty.  The 
marks  assigned  varied  from  40  per  cent,  to  100,  the  average  being  76  per 
cent. 

Bible  Geography  and  History. — This  class  of  eleven  boys  and  five  girls 
answered  exceedingly  well  the  questions  on  their  work  that  included  the 
names  of  the  books  in  the  Bible  classified,  the  Apostle's  Creed,  Lord's 
Prayer,  Ten  Commandments,  the  Beatitudes,  Psalms,  I.,  XIX.,  XXIII., 
CXVII.    The  average  mark  was  98  per  cent. 

Spelling. — Steps  in  the  Phonic  System,  words  of  three  letters,  mixed 
words,  names  of  familiar  objects.  Thirteen  boys  and  six  girls  compose  this 
interesting  class.    Average,  98  per  cent. 

Miss  Haycock's  Classes. 

Bible  Geography  and  History. — This  is  a  bright  class  of  fifteen  girls. 
The  answers  were  excellent,  on  work  including  Exodus,  Leviticus  and  Num- 
bers in  outline.  The  marks  ranged  from  50  per  cent,  to  100,  with  an  aver- 
age of  93  per  cent. 

Spelling.— The  work  in  this  class  consists  of  the  first  twenty-three 
pages  of  Gage's  Speller,  and  words  pronounced  alike  with  different  mean- 
ings. In  this  room  there  are  seventeen  girls,  most  of  whom  did  very  well, 
the  marks  ranging  from  34  per  cent,  to  100,  with  an  average  of  80  per  cent. 

Miscellaneous. 

In  addition  to  these  subjects  which  belong  to  the  literary  department 
proper,  there  are  other  branches  that  occupy  the  attention  of  many  of  the 
pupils,  and,  as  I  was  requested  to  inspect  the  work,  a  brief  report  is  here 
appended. 

Under  the  direction  of  Miss  Haycock,  assisted  by  Miss  Burke,  forty-one 
girls  receive  instruction  in  knitting  and  crochet  work,  and  great  credit  is 
due  to  both  the  instructress  and  the  instructed  for  the  fine  samples  of  their 
skill. 

In  Domestic  Science,  Miss  Lee  has  a  class  of  six  girls  whom  she  in- 
structs in  the  care  of  the  kitchen,  setting  the  table,  cooking,  dish-washing, 
dusting,  and  other  branches  of  ordinary  housekeeping. 

In  the  sewing  room  a  class  of  twenty  receive  useful  lessons  in  sewing 
and  some  in  netting  from  Miss  Loveys,  assisted  by  Miss  Burke. 
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In  bead-work,  Miss  Cronk  teaches  a  class  of  twenty-two  boys,  with 
excellent  results,  and  Miss  Hepburn  (a  pupil  teacher)  takes  charge  of  twenty- 
nine  girls  very  successfully. 

The  work  in  physical  culture  is  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Roney  and 
Mr.  Ramsay,  the  former  having  a  class  of  fifty-three  girls,  arranged  in  three 
divisions.  A  class  of  fifteen  girls  gave  an  exhibition  in  club-swinging, 
bar  bells  and  marching,  showing  careful  training.  The  boys,  to  the  num- 
ber of  twenty,  showed  to  advantage  in  dumb  bell  exercises  and  marching, 
the  evolutions  being  marked  by  vigor  and  precision.  Both  Mr.  Roney 
and  Mr.  Ramsay  have  produced  good  results  in  their  classes. 

A  most  important  branch  remains  to  be  mentioned,  where  a  class  of 
21  boys  may  be  found  busily  occupied  in  the  workshop.  Here  instruction 
is  given  by  a  person  who  for  a  generation  or  more  has  proved  most  faithful  in 
the  discharge  of  the  duties  devolving  on  him — ^^that  is  Mr.  George  Lambden. 
The  rooms  are  kept  remarkably  clean  and  in  excellent  order.  Some  of  the 
boys  are  taught  the  uses  of  willow  and  cane  for  chairs  and  other  articles, 
while  others  are  engaged  in  making  hammocks  and  similar  goods,  for  which 
there  is  a  fairly  remunerative  market.  Although  the  pupils  enter  heartily 
into  the  work  and  apparently  enjoy  it,  yet,  if  a  small  percentage  were  al- 
lowed them  of  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  goods  made  by  them,  it  would 
be  an  incentive  to  greater  activity.  This  suggestion  may  be  worthy  of 
consideration  on  the  part  of  the  Minister  of  Education. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  acknowledge  the  courtesy  shown  me  by  Prin- 
cipal Gardiner,  the  faculty  and  other  officers  of  the  institution,  which  served 
to  make  enjoyable  the  otherwise  somewhat  arduous  duties  of  examiner. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

S.  F.  Passmore. 

REPORT  ON  MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION. 
Hon.  R.  a.  Pyne,  M.D.,  Mini.'^fer  of  Education  \ 

Sir, — I  beg  to  submit  the  result  of  my  examination  of  the  Musical 
Instruction  given  at  the  Ontario  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Brantford. 

The  examination  was  held  on  the  30th  and  31st  of  May,  1906,  and 
conducted  under  the  following  heads: — Piano,  Organ,  Theory  of  Music 
(Harmony,  Counterpoint  and  Musical  History),  Singing  and  Vocal  Class. 
Some  work  of  the  members  of  the  graduating  class  in  piano  tuning  was 
also  heard.  Sixty  pupils  have  been  studying  music  during  the  last  year, 
of  whom  fifty-nine  took  up  the  piano,  nine  the  organ,  two  singing  and  nine- 
teen musical  theory.  With  the  exception  of  two,  each  one  was  heard  by 
me  separately.  As  in  former  years,  several  of  the  students  availed  them- 
selves of  the  local  examinations  of  the  Toronto  College  of  Music.  Thirteen 
presented  themselves  this  year  and  passed  the  examinations;  the  results 
are  incorporated  in  this  report. 

The  Piano  course  of  the  0.  I.  B.  has  pupils  in  every  stage  of  develop- 
ment, from  beginners  to  graduates.  One  finds,  of  course,  among  so  many, 
talents  in  varying  degrees,  but  it  is  pleasant  to  note  that,  while  the  more 
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gifted  pupils  are  being  well  taught,  the  others,  with  less  talent,  are  by 
no  means  neglected — all  being  carefully  grounded  in  the  essentials  of  touch, 
technique  and  musical  expression. 

The  grades  are  from  I.  to  lY.,  each  with  subdivisions  A,  B,  and  C. 
In  Grade  I.  there  are  28  pupils — 16  in  Class  A,  6  in  Class  B,  and  6  in 
Class  C.  Of  the  sixteen  pupils  in  Class  A  (the  lowest)  two  may  be  singled 
out  from  the  others  as  being  very  promising,  five  as  being  somewhat  lees 
80,  and  eight  who  only  do  fairly  well.  One  was  not  heard.  Of  these  latter, 
four  are  adults  who  are  taking  a  little  piano  work  in  connection  with  tuning. 
In  Qlass  B  there  are  six  pupils;  three  are  fairly  bright  and  are  doing  well; 
the  others  are  slower.  Of  the  six  pupils  in  Class  C,  two  are  capable,  two 
are  fair,  one  is  very  slow;  the  last  was  not  heard. 

In  grade  II.  there  are  nine  pupils — four  in  Class  A,  three  in  Class  B, 
and  two  in  Class  C.  Of  the  four  pupils  in  Class  A,  two  are  doing  very  well 
and  the  other  two  fairly  well.  Of  the  pupils  in  Class  B,  one  is  good  and 
two  are  fair.  Both  of  the  pupils  in  Class  C  are  doing  well;  one  of  them 
passed  with  first-class  honors  the  first  examination  of  the  Toronto  College 
of  Music  and  the  other  gives  much  promise. 

In  the  third  grade  are  twelve  pupils ;  seven  in  Class  A,  three  in  Class 
B,  and  two  in  Class  C.  Three  of  the  pupils  in  Class  A  passed  the  first 
examination  of  the  Toronto  College  of  Music  with  first-class  honors,  and 
one  of  these  three  must  be  noted  as  being  exceptionally  promising;  another 
passed  the  same  examination  with  honors,  and  another  obtained  pass  stand- 
ing; the  other  two  pupils  in  Class  A  do  fair  work.  Of  the  three  pupils  in 
Class  B,  one  passed  with  honors  the  Toronto  College  of  Music  first  exam- 
ination; the  other  two  are  doing  fairly  well.  One  of  the  two  pupils  in 
Class  C  passed  the  Toronto  College  of  Music  second  examination;  the  other 
does  fair  work. 

In  grade  lY.  are  nine  pupils;  two  in  Class  A,  five  in  Class  B,  and  two 
in  Class  C.  The  two  pupils  in  Class  A  passed  the  second  examination  of 
the  Toronto  College  of  Music,  one  with  honors.  Of  the  five  pupils  in  Class 
B,  one  has  passed  with  first-class  honors  the  Toronto  College  of  Music  third 
examination;  three  play  fairly  well;  the  other  has  a  weak  technique.  Of 
the  two  pupils  in  Class  C,  one  of  them,  Miss  Mary  Macdonald,  was  this 
year  awarded  the  Piano  Diploma  of  the  College  of  Music;  the  playing  of 
the  other  is  fair. 

The  single  pupil  in  grade  Y.  (the  highest),  Miss  Hester  Ponting,  has, 
with  Miss  Macdonald,  obtained  the  Piano  Diploma  of  the  Toronto  College 
of  Music.  Without  being  exceptionally  brilliant,  these  young  ladies  are 
good  players,  and  during  the  last  few  years  have  been  conscientious  stu- 
dents.   Their  reward  is  well  merited. 

The  pupils  in  the  Organ  class  are  divided  into  grades  II.,  III.  and  lY. 
In  grade  II.  are  two  pupils,  neither  of  whom  could  appear.  In  grade  III. 
i;here  are  six  pupils.  Of  these,  three  are  playing  quite  well,  one  particu- 
larly so;  the  other  three  are  fair.  The  one  pupil  in  grade  lY.  played  some 
French  music  in  a  brilliant  manner. 

The  pupils  in  Musical  Theory  (under  Miss  Moore)  are  divided  into 
three  classes.  A,  B,  and  C.  Of  the  ten  pupils  in  Classes  A  and  B,  nine  of 
them  passed  the  First  or  Second  Theory  examinations  of  the  Toronto  Col- 
lege of  Music.  The  four  pupils  in  Class  A,  who  are  doing  advanced  work, 
a]l  passed  the  second  examination  of  the  College,  working  papers  in  written 
and  practical  harmony,  counterpoint  and  musical  history.  Three  of  these 
pupih  did  remarkably  good  work  in  counterpoint  and  history,  obtaining  80 
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per  cent,  and  more  of  the  marks,  and  standing  near  the  head  of  the  list 
among  this  year's  successful  candidates  of  the  Toronto  College  of  Music. 
Of  the  six  pupils  in  Class  B,  five  passed  the  first  theory  examination  of  the 
Toronto  College  of  Music,  three  of  them  scoring  high  percentages.  The 
junior  pupils  of  Class  C  worked  papers  set  for  them  in  harmony  and  his- 
tory. The  average  mark  obtained  in  Harmony  was  64  per  cent.,  and  in 
History  36  per  cent.  The  lower  average  in  this  class,  when  set  against 
the  more  satisfactory  showings  of  the  diploma  candidates,  would  seem  to 
indicate  the  stimulus  exerted  by  examinations. 

Two  pupils  were  examined  in  singing  this  year.  Neither  could  give 
evidence  of  any  training,  although  each  is  the  possessor  of  a  fair  voice. 
It  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  O.I.B.  if  more  attention  were  given  to 
solo  singing. 

The  choral  class  again  demonstrated  how  much  enjoyment  the  students 
derive  from  part-singing.  Four  part  songs  by  modern  composers  were 
nicely  sung,  showing  that  much  pains  had  been  bestowed  by  Mr.  Humphries 
in  keeping  up  the  standard  of  this  part  of  the  Institution's  work. 

At  the  morning  devotional  exercises,  the  hymns  were  heartily  sung  to 
the  accompaniment  of  the  organ,  which  was  capably  played  by  one  of  the 
organ  pupils. 

Mr.  Usher,  the  Instructor  in  Piano  Tuning,  is  maintaining  the  good 
work  of  his  predecessors.  Nineteen  of  the  students  are  at  various  stages  in 
the  tuning  course.  The  work  of  two  or  three  of  the  most  advanced  was 
seen  and  found  to  be  excellent. 

The  teaching  of  Mr.  E.  A.  Humphries,  the  Musical  Director,  and  of 
his  assistants.  Miss  Moore  and  Miss  Harrington,  as  seen  in  the  performances 
of  their  pupils,  reflects  much  credit  upon  them.  The  standard  is  well  main- 
tained, and  seems  likely  to  be  continued;  and  there  is  a  spirit  of  hearty 
emulation  among  the  students  which  one  is  pleased  to  see. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  E.  Fairclough. 


Toronto,  August  29th,  1906. 
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Statistics  for  the  Year  ending  30th  ."^eptember,  1906. 
I.  Attendance. 


Male. 



Female. 

Total. 

20 

14 

34 

44 

24 

68 

66 

46 

112 

89 

50 

139 

84 

64 

148 

76 

72 

148 

91 

84 

176 

100 

100 

200 

105 

93 

198 

103 

98 

201 

94 

73 

167 

88 

72 

160 

71 

69 

140 

86 

74 

160 

93 

71 

164 

93 

62 

155 

94 

62 

156 

99 

58 

167 

95 

69 

164 

91 

67 

158 

85 

70 

155 

90 

64 

164 

84 

66 

160 

82 

68 

150 

72 

69 

141 

76 

73 

149 

It 

73 

147 

77 

71 

148 

77 

67 

144 

72 

66 

188 

68 

70 

138 

67 

64 

131 

68 

66 

134 

67 

74 

141 

71 

76 

147 

Attendance  for  portion  of  year  ending  30th  September,  1872. 

for  year  ending  30th  September,  1873  

1874  


1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882, 

1883. 

1884, 

1885. 

1886, 

1887. 

1888, 

1889. 

1890. 

1891 

1892. 

1893 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897 

1898. 

1S99 

1900, 

1901 

1902. 

1903. 

1904 

1905. 

11)06. 


II.    Age  of  Pupils. 


Five 

Six 

Seven 

Eight 

Nine 

Ten 

Eleven 

Twelve 

Thirteen 

Fourteen 

Fifteen 

Sixteen 


No.  i 


No. 


1 
2 
4 

3 

8 
9 

10 
7 
11 
10 
14 
9 


Seventeen 
Eighteen 
Nineteen 
Twenty 
Twenty -one 
Twenty-two 
Twenty-three 
Twenty-four 
Twenty-five 
Over  twenty-five  years 

Total  


4 

8 
8 
6 
6 
3 
5 
8 
2 
14 

147 
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III.    Nationality  of  ParentP. 


American 
Canadian 
English  . 
Irish  .... 
Italian  . . 
Galician . 


German  . . . 
Hungarian 
Russian  . . 

Scotch  

Unknown 

Total . . . 


IV.    Denomination  of  Parents. 


Congregational  

Baptist   

Disciples   

Episcopalian  

Methodist  

Evangelical  Association 
Presbyterian  


No. 


2 
6 
1 
42 
35 
1 

27 


Roman  Catholic 
Salvationist .... 

Lutheran  

Jewish  

Greek  Catholic 

Total  


No. 


26 
3 
2 
2 
1 

147 


V.    Occupation  of  Parents. 


Agents  

Barber  

Bartender  

Bricklayers  

Blacksm  ith  

Butcher  

Captain   

Carpenters  

Carter  

Clerk  

Civil  Engineer  

Contractors  

Cooper   

Cook  

Carriage-builder  . . . 

Cabinetmaker  

Conductor  

Drover  

Electrician  

Farmers  

Firemen  

Foreman  

Gardeners  

Government  officers 

Gentleman  

Grocer   

Hostler  

Hotel-keeper  

6b 


No. 


2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
0 
1 
5 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 

I 
1 
0 
1 
1 
40 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Laborers  

Lawyer  

Machinists  

Manufacturer  

Merchants  

Millwright  

Miner  

Painter  

Polisher  

Plumber  

Policeman  

Plasterers  

Printer  

Railway  Employes. 

Repairer   

Shoemakers  

Tanner  

Tailors  

Teacher   

Teamsters  

Telegraph  Operator. 

Traveller  

Warehouseman  . . . . 

Weaver  

L^nknown  


Total. 


80 
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yi. — Cities  and  counties  from  which  pupils  were  received  during  the  official  year  ending 

30th  September,  1906. 


County  or  city. 


District  of  Algoma  

City  of  Belleville   

County  of  Brant  

City  o\  Brantford  

County  of  Bruce  

"  Carleton  

Dufferin  

Dundas  

Durham  

Elgin  

Essex  

Frontenac  

* '        Glengarry   . . 

Grenville  

Grey  

City  of  Guelph  

County  of  Haldimand  ....... 

"  Haliburton  

Halton  

City  of  Hamilton  

County  of  Hastings  

Huron  

City  of  Kingston  . 

County  of  Kent  

* ' "  Lambton  

"  Leeds   

"  Lanark  

"  Lennox   

Lincoln  

City  of  London  

County  of  Middlesex  

District  of  Muskoka  

District  of  Nipissing   2 


County  or  city , 


County  of  Norfolk  

"  Northumberland 

* '  Ontario  

City  of  Ottawa  

County  of  Oxford  

District  of  Parry  Sound. . . . 

County  of  Peel  

Perth  

Peterborough  . . . 
"        Piince  Edward  . 

"  Prescott  

"  Renfrew  

"  Russell  

District  of  Rainy  River.  . . . 

City  of  St.  Catharines  

"     St.  Thomas  

"  Stratford  

County  of  Simcoe  

"  Stormont  

City  of  Toronto  

County  of  Victoria  

"  Waterloo  

AVelland   

Wellington  

"  Wentworth  

City  of  Windsor  

' '  Woodstock  

County  of  York  

^Province  of  Alberta  

^British  Columbia  

^^Manitoba  

^Saskatchewan  


Total   71 


28 
2 
5 
1 
1 
4 
3 
2 
2 
1 
1 
3 
5 
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*0n  Payments. 


VIL — Cities  and  counties  from  which  pupils  were  received  from  the  opening  of  the  Institution 

till  30th  September,  1906. 


County  or  city. 


District  of  Algoma  . . 
City  of  Belleville . . . , 
County  of  Brant  ... 
City  of  Brantford  . . , 
County  of  Bruce  ... 

"       Carleton  . 

"       Dufferin  . . 

"       Dundas  . . 

"       Durham  . , 

' '  Elgin  

' '       Essex  . . . 
Frontenac 

**  Glengarry 

*'  Grenville 
Grev  , . . . , 


5 
3 
8 

16 
9 
2 
2 
3 
4 
7 

11 
5 
8 
2 
9 


4 
1 

7 
10 
11 
1 
1 
3 
4 
6 
20 
2 
1 
2 

12 


4 
15 
26 
20 
3 
3 
6 
8 

13 
31 
7 
9 
4 
21 


County  or  citv 


City  of  Guelph  

County  of  Norfolk  

"  Northumberland 

' '  Ontario  

City  of  Ottawa  

County  of  Oxford  

District  of  Parry  Sound .  . . 

County  of  Peel  

Perth   

Peterborough  . . . 
Prince  Edward. . 

Prescott  

Renfrew  

Russell  

City  of  St.  Catharines  . .  . . 


4 
10 

5 
7 

17 
7 
1 
2 

5 

13 
6 
4 
8 
3 
2 


3 
9 
9 
9 
2 
11 

i 

10 

5 
2 

6 
3 
1 


7 
19 
14 
16 
19 
18 
1 
3 
15 
18 
8 
4 
14 
6 
3 
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VII. — Cities  and  counties  from  which  pupils  were  received  from  the  opening  of  the  Institution 

till  30th  September,  ]906.—Contmued.  • 


County  or  city. 


City  of  St.  Thomas    8 

"    Stratford  j  8 

County  of  Simcoe   II 

""^        Haldiiiiand  ;  4 

"         Halton   6 

City  of  Hamilton    14 

County  of  Hastings   5 

Huron    12 

City  of  Kingston   7 

County  of  Kent   10 

"        Lambton  ;  18 

"       Leeds  :  14 

' '       Lanark  •  2 

"       Lennox"  |  4 

"       Lincoln   3 

City  of  London    10 

District  of  Nipissing   6 

County  of  Middlesex   9 


2 
1 

11 

5 
3 
19 

5 

10 
4 
6 
6 
4 
4 
1 
3 
9 
4 

12 


5 
4 
22 
9 
9 
33 
10 
22 
11 
16 
24 
18 
6 
5 
6 
19 
10 
21 


County  or  city. 


District  of  Muskoka. . . 
County  of  Stormont  . . . 

City  ot"  Toronto  

County  of  Victoria  . . .  . 
"  Waterloo  

Welland  

Wellington  . . 

Wentworth.. 

York  

^Province  of  Quebec  . , 
*North-West  Territory 

*United  States  . 

■^British  Columbia. . . . 

^Manitoba  

^Alberta  


Total. 


'a 

a 

o 

H 

o 
6 

3 

c 
0 

5 

42 

104 

8 

2 

10 

12 

5 

17 

6 

4 

10 

10 

8 

18 

9 

10 

19 

18 

16 

34 

4 

1 

5 

1 

4 

5 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

476 

361 

837 

*  On  payment. 

A'lII. — Cities  and  counties  from  which  pupils  were  received  who  were  in  residence  on 

30th  September,  1906. 


County  or  city 


District  of  Algoma 
City  of  Belleville. . 
County  of  Brant  . . 
City  of  Brantford  . 
County  of  Bruce  . . 
' '  Carleton 


Dufferin... 

"  Dundas  

"         Durham  . . . 

"  Elgin  

"  Essex  

**         Frontenac  . 

"         Glengarry  . 

'*         Grenville  .  . 

"  Grey  

City  of  Guelph  

County  of  Haldimand 

"         Hali  burton 

"  Halton  

City  of  Hamilton  

County  of  Hastings  . . 

"  Huron  

City  of  Kingston  

County  of  Kent  

Lambton  . . 
Leeds  

"  Lanark  

"  Lennox.... 

"         Lincoln  . .  .  . 

City  of  London  

County  of  Middlesex . 
District  of  Muskoka  . . 

"         Nipissing  .  . 


County  or  city. 


County  of  Norfolk   

"  Northumberland 

"  Ontario  

City  of  Ottawa  

County  of  Oxford   

District  of  Parry  Sound  . . . 

County  of  Peel  

'  Perth  

"         Peterborough  . . 

"         Prince  Edward. . 

"  Prescott   

"  Renfrew  

Russell  

I  )istrict  of  Rainy  River  

City  of  St.  Catharines  

"     St.  Thomas  

Stratford  

County  of  Simcoe   . . . 

"  Stormont  

City  of  Toronto  

County  of  Victoria  

"  Waterloo  

Welland  

"  Wellington  

Wentworth  

City  of  Woodstoek  

County  of  York  

Province  of  Alberta  

British  Columbia  

Manitoba   

Saskatchewan  


Total 


1 

2 
2 

55 
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Ontario  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  Brantford,  Ont.,  Canada,  Maintenance 
Expenditures  for  the  year  ending  30th  September,  1906  ;  compared  with  preceding  year. 


Service. 


Medicines,  Medical  Comforts  

Butcher's  Meat,  Fish  and  Fowls. . 

Flour,  Bread  and  Biscuits  

Butter  and  Lard  

General  Groceries   

Fruit  and  Vegetables  

Bedding,  Clothing  and  Shoes  .... 

Fuel — Wood,  Coal  and  Gas  

Light — Electric  and  Gas  

Laundry  Soap  and  Cleaning  

Furniture  and  Furnishings  

Farm   and   Garden  —  Feed  and 
Fodder   

Repairs  and  Alterations  

Advertising,  Printing,  Stationerv, 
&c  ^ 

Books,  Apparatus  and  Appliances 

Miscellaneous,  unenumerated  . . . 

Pupils'  Sittings  at  Church  

Rent  of  Hydrants  

Water  Supply  

Salaries  and  Wages  

Repairs  to  Buildings,  Furniture, 
&c.   


30th  September,  1905 
Average  Attendance,  109. 

30th  September,  1906. 
Average  Attendance,  110. 

Total  Ex- 
penditure, 
1905. 

Yearly  cost 
of  average 
109. 

Weekly  cost 
of  average 

Total  Ex- 
penditure, 
1906. 

Yearly  cost 
of  average 
110. 

Weekly  cost 
of  average. 

$  c. 

^5  c. 

c. 

$  c. 

$  c. 

c. 

54  09 

49 

.9 

64  58 

58 

1.1 

1,424  26 

13  06 

25.1 

1,594  89 

14  49 

27.7 

524  78 

4  81 

9.2 

413  60 

3  76 

7.2 

y78  Zb 

Q  Q7 
O  VI 

1  "7  O 

1    T  A  A     A  1 

1,144  41 

OA 
Z\J  . 

1,447  99 

1  Q  OQ 
lo  Zo 

OK  r; 
zo  .o 

1,067  98 

1  Q  a 

120  79 

i  11 

O  1 

224  67 

O  A  1 

Z  (J4 

O  A 

o  9 

416  61 

Q  CO 

1  o 

7  .o 

437  60 

O  V/ 

7  a 

3,626  09 

OO  ZD 

bo  .9 

3,176  73 

OO  OO 

z8  88 

00 .5 

752  48 

R  OA 

745  74 

£2  TO 

6  /8 

13 . 

283  37 

2  60 

5. 

231  84 

2  10 

4. 

642  06 

5  89 

11.3 

529  29 

4  81 

9.2 

636  49 

5  83 

11.2 

781  73 

7  10 

13.6 

852  01 

7  88 

15.1 

821  48 

7  46 

14.3 

754  43 

6  91 

13.3 

427  09 

3  88 

7.4 

644  30 

5  91 

11.3 

865  14 

7  86 

15.1 

804  75 

7  37 

14.1 

1,170  64 

10  64 

20.4 

100  00 

91 

1.7 

200  00 

1  81 

3.4 

160  00 

1  46 

2.1 

160  00 

1  45 

2.8 

309  45 

2  83 

5.5 

277  75 

2  52 

4.8 

17,674  72 

162  15 

311  8 

1 

18,018  58 
376  73 

163  80 
3  42 

315. 
6.5 

32,155  92 

295  01 

1 

567.3 

32,700  47 

297  27 

571.6 

Certified  correct, 

W.  N.  HOSSIE,  Bursar. 

39th  September,  1906. 
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